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BULGAEIAN  HOEBOES 


AND    THE 


QUESTION    OF    THE    EAST. 


In"  the  difficult  question  of  the  East,  entangled  by  so 
many  cross-purposes  and  interests,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  shown  a  just,  but  a  very  remarkable, 
disposition  to  repose  confidence  in  the  Government 
of  the  day  :  and  the  Grovernment  of  the  day  has 
availed  itself  to  the  uttermost  of  that  disposition. 
For  months  the  nation  was  content,  though  measures 
and  communications  known  to  be  of  the  highest  in- 
terest were  in  progress,  to  remain  without  official 
information,  and  to  subsist  upon  the  fragmentary  and 
uncertain  notices  which  alone  would  transpire  through 
the  press.  It  had  to  dispense  not  only  with  official 
information,  but  with  discussion  in  the  House  ot 
Commons.  Only  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  did  the 
House  of  Commons  receive,  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Government,  after  interminable  delays  and  in  the 
dregs  of  the  Session,  a  single  night  in  which  to  re- 
view the  transactions  of  the  Administration,  together 
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with  those  of  other  Powers,  during  a  twelvemonth, 
and  to  ascertain  the  prospects  and  policy  of  the 
coming  recess.  The  lateness  of  the  period  fixed  for 
the  debate  went  far  to  insure  its  inefficiency.  But 
this  was  not  enough ;  and  further  precautions  were 
adopted.  It  was  announced  that,  if  the  debate  over- 
flowed this  narrow  limit,  it  could  only  be  finished  in 
fragments ;  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Government 
must  proceed  in  preference  to  it,  but  it  could  doubt- 
less be  renewed  on  some  day  of  yet  thinner  benches, 
deeper  exhaustion,  and  greater  nearness  to  the  Twelfth 
of  August,  the  principal  and  inviolate  festival  of  the 
sportsman's  calendar. 

So  much  for  discussion.  Next  as  to  information. 
For  not  weeks  only  but  months  together,  appeal  after 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Grovernment  to  supply  Par- 
liament with  full  and  authentic  information,  in  lieu  of 
the  scanty  and  uncertain  notices  which  alone  could  be 
obtained  fi'om  unofficial  sources.  Appeal  after  appeal 
was  met  with  dilatory  pleas.  In  these  pleas,  taken 
singly,  there  may  often  be  much  reason ;  but,  in  the 
aggregate,  they  were  pushed  to  excess.  Some  measure 
was  in  progress,  and  could  not  be  explained  till  it 
was  completed;  or  was  completed,  and  therefore  a 
thing  of  the  past,  which  had  disappeared  from  the  range 
of  discussion ;  or  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  public 
interest  would  suffer  by  disclosure.  During  this 
time,  instead  of  preparing  the  papers  and  documents 
to  be  ready  for  instant  presentation,  when  presenta- 
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tion  might  be  allowable,  they  were  left  unprepared, 
so  that  after  every  reason  and  every  pretext  for  with- 
holding them  had  been  exhausted,  precious  weeks 
were  lost  afresh  in  the  necessary  labours  for,  and 
of,  the  press. 

And  the  ending  of  this  extraordinary  confidence 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  these  free  drafts  upon  it  from 
the  other,  what  has  it  been  ?'  That  we  have  had  by 
degrees,  from  private  and  voluntary  exertion,  the 
knowledge  which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Administration  to  supply :  and  that,  by  the  light 
which  this  knowledge  casts  upon  past  events  we 
learn  with  astonishment  and  horror  that,  so  far  as 
appears,  we  have  been  involved,  in  some  amount,  at 
least,  of  moral  complicity  with  the  basest  and  blackest 
outrages  upon  record  within  the  present  century,  if 
not  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  effect  of  the  course  which  was  taken  by  the  Gro- 
vernment  was  by  no  means  confined  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  For  securing  the  escape  of  a  great 
question  from  public  vigilance  there  is  no  expedient 
comparable  to  adjourning  Parliamentary  discussion 
of  it  until  the  dying  hours  of  a  Session.  For  thus  it 
is  brought  before  the  public  mind  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  is  in  holiday,  when  society  as  well  as  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued,  when  the  natural  leaders  of  every 
country  or  municipal  community  are  dispersed.  It 
is  the  great  vacation  of  the  year,  when  no  one 
expects,  and  few  will  consent,  to  be  called  to  serious 
business.     All,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  inner 
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working  of  onr  Parliamentary  as  well  as  our  social 
system,  know  the  weight  as  well  as  the  truth  of  what 
I  now  say. 

The  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  this.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  in  the  main  been  ousted  from  that 
legitimate  share  of  influence  which  I  may  call  ^ts 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  A  subject  of  paramount 
weight  goes  before  the  people  at  the  time  when 
the  classes  having  leisure,  and  usually  contributing 
most  to  form  and  guide  public  opinion,  are  scat- 
tered, as  disjointed  units,  over  the  face  of  this 
and  of  other  countries.  In  default  of  Parliamentary 
action,  and  a  public  concentrated  as  usual,  we  must 
proceed  as  we  can,  with  impaired  means  of  appeal. 
But  honour,  duty,  compassion,  and  I  must  add  shame, 
are  sentiments  never  in  a  state  of  coma.  The 
working  men  of  the  country,  whose  condition  is  less 
affected  than  that  of  others  by  the  season,  have  to 
their  honour  led  the  way,  and  shown  that  the  great 
heart  of  Britain  ha's  not  ceased  to  beat.  And  the 
large  towns  arid  cities,  now  following  in  troops,  are 
echoing  back,  each  from  its  own  place,  the  mingled 
notes  of  horror,  pain,  and  indignation. 

Let  them  understand  that  the  importance  of  their 
meetings,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  cannot  be  over- 
rated. As  Inkerman  was  the  soldiers'  battle,  so  this 
is  the  nation's  crisis.  The  question  is  not  only 
whether  unexampled  wrongs  shall  receive  effectual  and 
righteous  condemnation,  but  whether  the  only  effec- 
tive security  shall  be  taken  against  its  repetition.     In 
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order  to  take  this  security,  the  nation  will  have  to 
speak  through  its  Government :  but  we  now  see 
clearly,  that  it  must  first  teach  its  Grovernment,  almost 
as  it  would  teach  a  lisping  child,  what  to  say.  Then 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  an  united  Europe  the 
sole  efficient  obstacle  to  the  punishment  of  a  gigantic 
wrong. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavoured  to  describe  how  it 
has  come  about  that  the  nation,  deprived  of  its  most 
rightful  and  most  constitutional  aids,  has  been  called 
upon  at  the  season  when  the  task  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  impossible,  to  choose  be- 
tween leaving  its  most  sacred  duties  unperformed, 
and  taking  the  performance  of  them  primarily  into 
its  own  hands. 

Had  the  call  upon  the  country  been  only  that  of 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina,  it  would  have 
been  a  grave  one.  But  it  is  now  graver  far.  By  a 
slow  and  difficult  process,  the  details  of  which  I  shall 
presently  consider,  and  through  the  aid  partly  of 
newspaper  correspondence,  and  partly  of  the  author- 
ised agent  of  a  foreign  State,  but  not  through  our  own 
Parliament,  or  Administration,  or  establishments 
abroad,  we  now  know  in  detail  that  there  have  been 
perpetrated,  under  the  immediate  authority  of  a 
Government  to  which  all  the  time  we  have  been 
giving  the  strongest  moral,  and  for  part  of  the  time 
even  material  support,  crimes  and  outrages,  so  vast 
in  scale  as  to  exceed  all  modern  example,  and  so 
unutterably  vile  as  well  as  fierce  in  character,  that  it 
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passes  the  power  of  heart  to  conceive,  and  of  tongue 
and  pen  adequately  to  describe  them.  These  are  the 
Bulgarian  horrors;  and  the  question  is,  What  can 
and  should  be  done,  either  to  punish,  or  to  brand,  or 
to  prevent? 

The  details  of  these  abominations  may  be  rea'd 
in  published  Reports,  now  known  to  be  accurate 
in  the  main.  They  are  hardly  fit  for  reproduc- 
tion. The  authors  of  the  crimes  are  the  agents', 
the  trusted,  and  in  some  instances,  the  since-pro- 
moted servants,*  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The 
moral  and  material  support,  which  during  the  year 
has  been  afforded  to  the  Turkish  Government,  has 
been  given  by  the  Government  of  England  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  England.  In  order  to  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  practical  question  at  issue,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  true  character  and  position 
of  the  Turkish  Power,  and  the  policy,  as  I  think  it 
the  questionable  and  erroneous  policy,  of  the  British 
Administration. 

Let  me  endeavour  very  briefly  to  sketch,  in  the 
rudest  outline,  what  the  Turkish  race  was  and  what 
it  is.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Mahoraetanism  simply, 
but  of  Mahometanism  compounded  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  race.  They  are  not  the  mild  Ma- 
hometans of  India,  nor  the  chivalrous  Saladins  of 
Syria,  nor  the  cultured  Moors  of  Spain.     They  were, 


*  Of  these  there  are  named  Ahmed  A,ga  and  Tussum  Bey  (Mr. 
Schuyler);  also  Chevket  Pacha  (Consul  Beade).    Papers  6,  p.  18. 
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upon  the  whole,  from  the  black  day  when  they  first 
entered  Europe,  the  one  great  anti-human  specimen  of 
humanity.  Wherever  they  went,  a  broad  line  of  blood 
marked  the  track  behind  them ;  and,  as  far  as  their 
dominion  reached,  civilisation  disappeared  from  view. 
They  represented  everywhere  government  by  force,  as 
opposed  to  government  by  law.  For  the  guide  of 
this  life  they  had  a  relentless  fatalism :  for  its 
reward  hereafter,  a  sensual  paradise. 

They  were  indeed  a  tremendous  incarnation  of 
military  power.  This  advancing  curse  menaced  the 
whole  of  Europe.  It  was  only  stayed,  and  that  not 
in  one  generation,  but  in  many,  by  the  heroism  of  the 
European  population  of  those  very  countries,  part 
of  which  form  at  this  moment  the  scene  of  war,  and 
the  anxious  subject  of  diplomatic  action.  In  the  olden 
time,  all  Western  Christendom  sympathised  with  the 
resistance  to  the  common  enemy ;  and  even  during 
the  hot  and  fierce  struggles  of  the  Eeformation,  there 
were  prayers,  if  I  mistake  not,  offered  up  in  the 
English  churches  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor,  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  power  and  influence,  in 
his  struggles  with  the  Turk. 

But  although  the  Turk  represented  force  as  opposed 
to  law,  yet  not  even  a  government  of  force  can  be 
maintained  without  the  aid  of  an  intellectual  element, 
such  as  he  did  not  possess.  Hence  there  grew  up, 
what  has  been  rare  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
kind  of  tolerance  in  the  midst  of  cruelty,  tyranny, 
and  rapine.     Much   of  Christian  life   was  contemp- 
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tuously  let  alone  ;  mucii  of  the  subordinate  functions 
of  government  was  allowed  to  devolve  upon  the 
bishops  ;  and  a  race  of  Greeks  was  attracted  to  Con-' 
stantinople,  which  has  all  along  made  up,  in  some 
degree,  the  deficiencies  of  Turkish  Islam  in  the 
element  of  mind,  and  which  at  this  moment  provides 
the  Porte  with  its  long  known^  and,  I  must  add,  highly- 
esteemed  Ambassador  in  London.  Then  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time,  but  rarely,  statesmen  whom 
we  have  been  too  ready  to  mistake  for  specimens  of 
what  Turkey  might  become,  whereas  they  were  in 
truth  more  like  lusus  naturce,  on  the  favourable  side ; 
monsters,  so  to  speak,  of  virtue  or  intelligence ;  and 
there  were  (and  are)  also,  scattered  through  the  com- 
munity, men  who  were  not  indeed  real  citizens,  but 
yet  who  have  exhibited  the  true  civic  virtues,  and 
who  would  have  been  citizens  had  there  been  a  true 
polity  around  them.  Besides  all  this,  the  conduct  of 
the  race  has  gradually  been  brought  more  under  the 
eye  of  an  Europe,  Which  it  has  lost  its  power  to 
resist  or  to  defy  ;  and  its  central  government,  in  con- 
forming perforce  to  many  of  the  forms  and  traditions 
of  civilisation,  has  occasionally  caught  something  of  ' 
their  spirit. 

This,  I  think,  is  not  an  untrue  description  of  the 
past,  or  even  of  the  present.  The  decay  of  martial 
energy,  in  a  Power  which  was  for  centuries  the 
terror  of  the  world,  is  wonderful.  Of  the  two 
hundred  millions  sterling  which  in  twenty  years  it 
borrowed  from  the  credulity  of  European  Exchanges 
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a  large  part  has  been  spent  upon  its  military  and 
naval  establishments.  The  result  is  before  us.  It  is 
at  war  with  Servia,  which  has  a  population,  I  think, 
under  a  million  and  a  half,  and  an  army  which  is 
variously  stated  at  from  five  to  eight  thousand ;  the 
rest  of  those  bearing  arms  are  a  hitherto  half-drilled 
militia.  It  is  also  at  war  with  the  few  scores  of 
thousands  of  that  very  martial  people,  who  inhabit 
the  mountain  tract  of  Montenegro.  Upon  these 
handfuls  of  our  race,  an  empire  of  more  than  thirty 
millions  discharges  all  its  might :  for  this  purpose  it 
applies  all  it  own  resources,  and  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  its  creditors ;  and,  after  two  months  of 
desperate  activity,  it  greatly  plumes  itself  upon 
having  incompletely  succeeded  against  Servia,  and 
less  doubtfully  failed  against  Montenegro.  Shades 
of  Bajazets,  Amuraths,  and  Mahmouds  ! 

Twenty  years  ago,  France  and  England  deter- 
mined to  try  a  great  experiment  in  remodelling  the 
administrative  system  of  Turkey,  with  the  hope  of 
curing  its  intolerable  vices,  and  of  making  good  its 
not  less  intolerable  deficiencies.  For  this  purpose, 
having  defended  her  integrity,  they  made  also  her 
independence  secure ;  and  they  devised  at  Constanti- 
nople the  reforms,  which  were  publicly  enacted  in  an 
Imperial  Firman  or  Hatti-humayoum.  The  successes 
of  the  Crimean  War,  purchased  (with  the  aid  of  Sar- 
dinia) by  a  vast  expenditure  of  French  and  English 
life  and  treasure,  gave  to  Turkey,  for  the  first  time 
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perhaps  in  her  blood-stained  history,  twenty  years 
of  a  repose  not  disturbed  either  by  herself  or  by  any 
foreign  Power.  The  Cretan  insurrection  imparted  a 
shock  to  confidence ;  but  it  was  composed,  and  Turkey 
again  was  trusted.  The  insurrections  of  1875,  much 
more  thoroughly  examined,  have  disclosed  the  total 
failure  of  the  Porte  to  fulfil  the  engagements,  which 
she  had  contracted  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
binding  on  interest,  on  honour,  and  on  gratitude. 
Even  these  miserable  insurrections,  she  had  not  the 
ability  to  put  down.  In  the  midway  of  the  current 
events,  a  lurid  glare  is  thrown  over  the  whole  case 
by  the  Bulgarian  horrors.  The  knowledge  of  these 
events  is,  whether  by  indifference  or  bungling,  kept 
back  from  us,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  proofs  are 
now  sufficiently  before  us.  And  the  case  is  this. 
Turkey,  which  stood  only  upon  force,  has  in  the 
main  lost  that  force.  It  is  a  Prussian,  we  learn,  who 
has  planned  her  campaign.  Power  is  gone,  and  the 
virtues,  such  as  they  are,  of  power  ;  nothing  but  its 
passions  and  its  pride  remain. 

It  is  time,  then,  to  clear  an  account  which  we  have 
long,  perhaps  too  long,  left  unsettled,  and  almost 
unexamined. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  great  and  sad  subject,  the 
attitude  and  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  left  out  of  view.  Indeed, 
the  topic  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  so  promi- 
nent, and  from  the  acts  done,  so  peculiar,  that  I  could 
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hardly  be  excused  from  stating  in  express  and  decided 
terms  what  appear  to  me  its  grave  errors ;  were  it 
only  that  I  may  not  seem,  by  an  apparent  reserve, 
also  to  insinuate  against  them  a  purposed  complicity 
in  crime,  which  it  would  be  not  only  rash,  but  even 
wicked,  to  impute.  The  consequences  of  their  acts 
have  been,  in  my  view,  deplorable.  But  as  respects 
the  acts  themselves,  and  the  motives  they  appear  to 
indicate,  the  faults  I  find  are  these.  They  have  not 
understood  the  rights  and  duties,  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  the  Christian  subjects,  of  Turkey, 
which  inseparably  attach  to  this  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Crimean  War,  and  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856.  They  have  been  remiss  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  active ;  namely,  in  efforts  to  com- 
pose the  Eastern  revolts,  by  making  provision  against 
the  terrible  misgovernment  which  provoked  them. 
They  have  been  active,  where  they  ought  to  have 
been  circumspect  and  guarded.  It  is  a  grave  charge, 
which  cannot  be  withheld,  that  they  have  given  to 
a  maritime  measure  of  humane  precaution  the  cha- 
racter of  a  military  demonstration  in  support  of  the 
Turkish  Grovernment.  They  have  seemed  to  be 
moved  too  little  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
prior  obligations,  and  of  the  broad  and  deep  interests 
of  humanity,  and  too  much  by  a  disposition  to 
keep  out  of  sight  what  was  disagreeable  and 
might  be  inconvenient,  and  to  consult  and  flatter 
the    public   opinion   of    the   day   in    its    ordinary, 
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that  is  to  say,  its  narrow,  selfish,  epicurean  hu- 
mour. I  admit  that,  until  a  recent  date,  an  opinion 
■widely  prevailed,  and  perhaps  was  not  confined  to 
any  particular  party,  that  this  game  had  heen 
played  with  success  and  even  brilliancy,  and  that, 
amidst  whatever  mishaps  and  miscarriages  elsewhere, 
the  Government  stood  high  upon  its  foreign,  that 
is,  its  Eastern  policy,  in  the  approval  of  the 
country. 

Since  that  time,  but  two  or  three  weeks  have 
elapsed.  But  a  curtain  opaque  and  dense,  which 
at  the  Prorogation  had  been  lifted  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  has  since  then — from  day  to  day — • 
been  slowly  rising.  And  what  a  scene  it  has  dis- 
closed !  and  where  !  Nearly  four  long  months  have 
passed,  during  which  there  has  been  maintained  in 
this  country,  almost  until  now,  an  unnatural  and 
deadly  calm.  We  now  look  backwards  over  this  tract 
of  lethargy  as  over  days  of  ease  purchased  by  dis- 
honour, the  prolonged  fascination  of  an  evil  dream. 
A  voice,  an  almost  solitary  voice,  sounded  indeed  over 
sea  and  land,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  warn  us  of  what 
was  going  on.  There  was  no  want  of  ears  disposed 
to  listen,  when  the  tale  told  was  of  wholesale  massacre 
perpetrated  by  the  authority  of  a  Grovernment  to 
which  we  had  procured,  in  our  living  memory, 
twenty  years  of  grace;  and  to  which,  without  in- 
quiring how  those  years  had  been  employed,  we 
had  this  year  defied  Europe  in  affording  the  strong 
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support  of  the  British  name.     Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
those  wholesale  massacres  were  declared  to  be  com- 
plicated and  set  off  with  crimes,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  horror  and  infamy  of  massacre  itself  grew  pale. 
But  what  then  ?     These  allegations   came   from  a 
nameless,  an  irresponsible,  newspaper  correspondent. 
With  the  instinct  of  prudent  Englishmen,  startled 
Peers  and  Members  of  Parliament  put  question  after 
question  to  the  Grovernment.    The  effect,  the  general 
sense  of  the  answers  was  what  1  may  call  a  moral, 
though  not  a  verbal,  denial.     Whatever  they  were 
meant  to  produce,  they  did  produce  the  result,  not  of 
belief  qualified  by  a  reserve  for  occasional  error,  but 
of  disbelief  qualified  by  a  reserve  for  purely  accidental 
truth.    And  this  was  the  attitude  which,  conformably 
to  general  and  needful  rules,  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  assume.     For  what  was  the  staple  of  those 
answers  ?     They  consisted  of  warnings  against  ex- 
aggeration ;  of  general  attenuations  of  the  matter,  as 
what   must   be   expected   to   happen  among  savage 
races,  with  a  different  idea  or  code  of  morals  from 
our  own  ;  of  cynical  remarks,  such  as  that  the  allega- 
tions of  lingering  inflictions  hardly  could   be  true, 
since  the  Turkish  taste  was  known  to  incline  towards 
dispatch;  of  difficulties  in  deciding  on  which  side 
lay  the  balance  of  crime  and  cruelty ;  of  bold  assur- 
ances that  the  insurgents  were  the  aggressors,  sug- 
gesting the  reflection  that  the  chief  responsibility 
must   rest  on  him  who  strikes  the  first  blow;    of 

c  2 
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acquittals  of  the  Turkish  armies  and  authorities  in 
general,  by  suggesting  that  we  were  really  dealing 
with  a  momentary  outbreak  of  fanaticism  among  a 
handful  of  irregulars,  gone  by  almost  as  soon  as  come ; 
and,  above  all,  at  first  with  calm  denials  of  know- 
ledge.    It  was  these  denials   of  knowledge,  which 
we  believed  to  amount  to  a  negative  demonstration. 
For  we  know  that  we  had  a  well-manned  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  network  of  Consulates  and 
Vice-Consulates,  really  discharging  diplomatic  duties, 
all  over  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey.  '  That 
villages  could  be  burned  down  by  scores,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  murdered,  or  worse  than  mur- 
dered, by  thousands,  in  a  Turkish   province  lying 
between   the   capital  and  the   scene   of  the   recent 
excitements,  and  that  our  Embassy  and  Consulates 
could  know  nothing  of  it  ?     The  thing  was  impos- 
,  sible.    It  could  not  be.     So  silence  was  obtained,  and 
relief ;  and  the  well-oiled  machinery  of  our  luxurious, 
indifferent  life  worked  smoothly  on.     There  was  a 
pressure  of  inquiry,   but  the   door  was   each   time 
quickly  closed  upon   the  question,  as  the  stone  lid 
used  to  be  shut  down,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Naples, 
upon  the  mass  of  human  corpses  that  lay  festering 
beneath. 

But  inquiry  was  to  be  made.  And  at  this  point 
I  think  the  G-overnment  are  to  be  charged  with 
a  serious  offence.  For  inquiry,  in  these  times, 
means  the  employment  of  the   Telegraph.      But   I 
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must  here  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  in  the  endeavour 
to  do  an  act  of  justice. 

The  first  alarm  respecting  the  Bulgarian  outrages 
was,  I  helieve,  that  sounded  in  the  '  Daily  News,'  on 
the  23rd  of  June.  I  am  sensible  of  the  many  services 
constantly  rendered  by  free  journalism  to  humanity, 
to  freedom,  and  to  justice.  I  do  not  undervalue  the 
performances,  on  this  occasion^  of  the  '  Times,'  the 
Doyen  of  the  press  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in 
the  world,  or  of  the  '  Daily  Telegraph ; '  and  our 
other  great  organs.  But  of  all  these  services, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  which  has 
been  rendered  -by  the  '  Daily  News,'  through  its 
foreign  correspondence  on  this  occasion,  has  been 
the  most  weighty,  I  may  say,  the  most  splendid.* 
We  are  now  informed  (Pari.  Papers  No.  5,  p.  6) 
that  the  accounts  received  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment confirm  its  report.  It  is  even  possible  that, 
but  for  the  courage,  determination,  and  ability  of  this 
single  organ,  we  might,  even  at  this  moment,  have 
remained  in  darkness,  and  Bulgarian  wretchedness 
might  have  been  without  its  best  and  brightest  hope. 
On  the  26th  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  anxious  inquiries  respecting  the 
statements   contained  in  a  communication  from  the 


*  I  believe  it  is  understood  that  the  gentleman  who  has 
fought  this  hattle— for  a  battle  it  has  been— with  such  courage, 
intelligence,  and  conscientious  care,  is  Mr.  Pears,  of  Constanti- 
nople, correspondent  of  the  '  Daily  News,'  for  Bulgaria. 
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correspondent  of  the  *  Dally  News,'  which  had  been 
published  in  the  paper  of  the  23rd,  following  a  more 
general  statement  on  the  10th.  In  order  not  to  load 
these  pages  too  heavily,  as  well  as  on  other  grounds, 
I  shall  cite  or  describe,  in  referring  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, chiefly  the  replies  of  the  Head  of  the 
Government. 

In  answer,  then,  to  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Disraeli  said, 
"  We  have  no  information  in  our  possession  which 
justifi,es  the  statements,  to  which  the  Right  Hon. 
gentleman  refers."  The  disturbances  appeared  to 
have  been  begun  "  by  strangers,  burning  the  villages 
without  reference  to  religion  or  race."  A  war  was 
carried  on  between  "  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circas- 
sians," on  one  side,  and  "  the  invaders  "  on  the  other, 
and  no  doubt,  "  with  great  atrocity,"  much  to  be  de- 
plored. Since  that  time,  measures  had  been  adopted 
to  stop  these  "  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians."  "  I 
will  merely  repeat,"  he  concluded,  "  that  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  at  various  times  received  does 
not  justify  the  statements  made  in  the  journal  which 
he  has  named."* 

I  must  add  Lord  Derby's  concluding  sentence  : — 

"  As  the  noble  Duke  has  thought  the  evidence  in  this 
matter  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  House,  I  will  make  further  inquiry,  arid 
communicate  the  result  to  your  Lordships." 

There  were  reasons  enough  why  others  besides  the 


*  '  Timos,'  Juno  27. 
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Duke  of  Argyll,  should  have  thought  the  evidence 
sufficient  to  require  some  notice.  For,  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  'Daily  News,'  there  were  contained 
these  ominous  words  :  * — 

June  16. — "Even  now  it  is  openly  asserted  by 
the  Turks,  that  England  has  determined  to  help 
the  Grovernment  to  put  down  the  various  insur- 
rections. England,  says  a  Turkish  journal,  will 
defend  us  against  Russia,  while  we  look  after  our 
rebels." 

So  much  for  the  first  attempt  to  throw  light  into 
these  dark  places. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  '  Daily  News '  inserted  a 
second  communication  from  its  correspondent  at 
Constantinople,  confirming  and  extending  the  pur- 
port of  the  first.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Forster  renewed 
his  inquiries.  Mr.  Disraeli  stated,  that  there  had  not 
yet  been  time  to  receive  any  reply  to  the  inquiries 
made.  And  this,  though  the  Telegraph  passes  in  a 
few  hours,  and  the  statement  in  question  had  appeared 
on  the  23rd  of  June.  Even  now  the  only  efficient 
instrument  was  not  put  in  action,  nor  did  this  happen 
until  July  14th  ;f  and  within  five  days  after  that 
date,  a  British  agent  was  on  his  way  to  the  bloody 
scene.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  explain  why  the  Telegraph  had 


*  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  1876.     No.  3,  p.  336. 
\  Papers  No.  5,  p.  1. 
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not  at  once  been  employed  on  the  2i5th  or  27th  of 
June. 

But  other  parts  of  the  First  Minister's  reply  re- 
quire notice.  He  hoped,  "  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature  itself,"  that  the  statements  were  scarcely 
warranted.  There  had  without  doubt  been  atrocities 
in  Bulgaria.  This  was  a  war  "not  carried  on  by 
regular  troops,  in  this  case  not  even  by  irregular 
troops,  but  by  a  sort  oi  posse  comitatus  of  an  armed 
population."  "  I  doubt  whether  torture  "...."  has 
been  practised  on  a  great  scale  among  an  historical 
people,  who  seldom  have,  I  believe,  resorted  to  tor- 
ture, but  generally  terminate  their  connection  with 
culprits  in  a  more  expeditious  manner  (laughter)." 
Every  effort  had  been  made,  and  would  continue  to 
be  made,  "  to  soften  and  mitigate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  terrible  scenes  that  are  now  inevitably 
occurring."  Atrocities,  he  believed,  were  "  inevit- 
able, when  wars  are  carried  on  in  certain  countries, 
and  between  certain  races."* 

Down  to  this  date  what  we  have  to  observe  is — 

First.  The  deplorable  inefficiency  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Government  for  receiving  informa- 
tion. 

Secondly.  The  yet  more  deplorable  tardiness  of  the 
means,  adopted  under  Parliamentary  pressure,  for 
enlarging  their  store  of  knowledge. 


'  Times,'  July  16. 
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Thirdly.  The  effect  of  the  answers  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  from  which  it  could  not  but  be  collected, 
by  Parliament  and  the  public, 

a.  That  the  responsibility  lay  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  certain  "  invaders  of  Bulgaria." 

b.  That  the  deplorable  atrocities,  which  had 
occurred,  were  fairly  divided,  and  were  such 
as  were  incidental  to  wars  "  between  certain 
races."  What  could  and  did  this  mean,  but 
between  Circassians  on  the  one  side,  and 
Bulgarians  on  the  other  ?  It  now  appears 
that  the  Circassians  had  but  a  very  small 
share  in  the  matter. 

c.  While  the  Bulgarians  were  thus  loaded  with 
an  even  share  of  responsibility  for  the  "  atro- 
cities," we  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
Turkish  Government,  and  its  authorized 
agents,  appeared  to  be  no  parties  to  them. 

d.  That  the  "  scenes,"  that  is,  as  is  now  demon- 
strated, the  wholesale  murders,  rapes,  tortures, 
burnings,  and  the  whole  devilish  enginery 
of  crime,  "  were  to  be  mitigated  and  softened 
as  much  as  possible." 

I  am  concerned  to  subjoin  the  following  declara- 
tions stated  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Derby  to  a 
Deputation  on  the  14th  of  July. 
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"He  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  there  had 
been  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  of  wanton  cruelty, 
committed  by  the  irregular  troops  of  both  sides  .  .  . 
It  was  not  a  case  of  lambs  and  wolves,  but  of 
some  savage  races,  fighting  in  a  peculiarly  savage 
manner."  *  v 

This  declaration  is  a  gross  wrong  inadvertently 
done  to  the  people  of  Bulgaria ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Again,  on  the  17th  of  July,  Mr.  Baxter  revived 
the  interrogatories.     By  this  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Grovernment  had  used  the  Telegraph,  and  they 
had  ordered  on  the  15th  a  real  and  special  inquiry 
from  Constantinople.     The  subject  could  no  longer 
be  entirely  trifled  with.     The  Prime  Minister  made 
a  lengthened  statement,  which  occupies  two  columns 
of  the  '  Times.'    The  main  portion  of  it  was  extracted 
from  official  reports,  which  are  now  before  the  world ; 
and   which  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  sustain 
either  the  doctrine  of  a  fair  division  of  the  blame  of 
inevitable  atrocities,  or  an  acquittal  of  the  Turkish 
Government.     But  the  Minister  added  matter  of  his 
own.     What  wonder  was  it,  as  to  the  Circassians,  that 
"  when  their  villages  were  burned  and  their  farms 
ravaged,"  "  they  should  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  endeavour  to  defend  themselves  ?  "  "  Scenes 
had  occurred  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  so  on," 
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"  from  which  with  our  feelings  " — what  fine  feelings 
we  have  ! — "  we  naturally  recoil."  "  We  were  con- 
stantly communicating,"  "I  will  not  say  remon- 
strating, with  the  Turkish  Gj-overnment,"  for  "  the 
Turkish  Government  was  most  anxious  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  the  British  Ambassador."  And  still  the 
guilt  was  to  stand  as  a  fairly  divided  guilt. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  acts  on  both  sides,  as 
necessarily  would  be  the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances, were  equally  terrible  and  atrocious."* 

Observe:  though  information  on  particulars  was 
still  wanting,  one  thing  was  placed  beyond  doubt, 
the  equality  of  guilt  and  infamy.  And  I  am  still, 
writing  on  the  6th  of  September,  dependent  mainly 
on  a  foreign  source  for  any  official  voucher  to  bring 
this  testimony  to  the  test.  Mr.  Schuyler,  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  reports  to  the  American  Government  that 
the  outrages  of  the  Turks  were  fully  established. 
He  proceeds  as  follows,  with  more  to  the  same  effect : 
"  An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made — and  not  by 
Turks  alone — to  defend  and  to  palliate  them,  on  the 
ground  of  the  previous  atrocities  which,  it  is  alleged, 
were  committed  by  the  Bulgarians.  I  have  carefully 
investigated  this  point;  and  am  unable  to  find  that 
the  Bulgarians  committed  any  outrages  or  atrocities, 
or  any  acts  which  deserve  that  name.  /  have  vainly 
tried  to  obtain  from  the  Turkish  officials  a  list  of  such 


*  'Times,' July  16. 
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outrages.  ...  No  Turkish,  women  or  children  were 
killed  in  cold  blood.  No  Mussulmen  women  were 
violated.  No  Mussulmans  were  tortured.  No  purely 
Turkish  village  was  attacked  or  burned.  No  Mus- 
sulman house  was  pillaged.  No  mosque  was  dese- 
crated or  destroyed." 

The  declarations,  which  had  proceeded  from  the 
highest  authority  in  the  highest  Parliamentary 
Assembly  of  the  world,  produced,  at  the  time,  an 
immense  effect.  They  did  not  remove  suspicion,  but 
they  effectually  baffled  and  checkmated  it,  so  far  as 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  this  country  was  con- 
cerned. So  that  when,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the 
question  of  cruelties  in  Bulgaria  was  yet  again  raised, 
a  member,  and  not  a  young  member,  "  deprecated," 
says  Mr.  Eoss,  in  his  valuable  Record,  "  party 
speeches  against  the  Turkish  Government." 

But  it  was  not  only  within  these  shores  that  the 
language  of  the  G-overnment  was  heard.  It  rang 
through  an  astonished  Europe.  It  reached,  and  it  was 
questioned  in,  Constantinople.  The  Courrier  d'  Orient 
was  so  bold  as  to  criticise  a  declaration  imputed  to 
the  Minister  that  the  alleged  burning  of  the  forty 
girls  had  been  found  false  upon  inquiry  instituted. 
For  this  offence,  in  a  notice  issued  by  the  Director 
of  the  Press  for  Turkey,  which  I  subjoin  in  the 
French  original,  and  which  referred  to  the  im- 
partiality of  the  head#  of  the  British  Government, 
and  to  "the  pretended  excesses  in   Bulgaria" — note 
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this  was  on  the  9th.  of  August — the  journal  was  sup- 
pressed.* 

Five  attempts  had  thus  been  made  to  penetrate 
what  was  still  a  mystery  in  the  official  mind.  A 
sixth  and  a  seventh  still  followed,  on  the  9  th  and 
the  11th  of  August.  With  true  British  determination, 
Mr.  Ashley  opened  the  question  for  discussion  on  the 
11th.  He  was  ably  supported ;  and  this  time,  it  is 
pleasant  to  say,  from  both  sides  of  the  House  there 


*"  SUBLIME  POETE. 

"  MINISTBRE  DES  AFFAIBES  ilTEANGEEES. 

"  Le  Bureau  de  la  Presse, 

"  Vu  le  numero  du  journal  le  Courrier  d'Orient  du  8  aout : 
"  Attendu  que  cette  feuille  en  mentionnant,  dans  sa  revue 
politique,  les  declarations  du  premier  ministre  du  gouvemement 
anglais  devant  le  Parlement  britannique,  (1)  touchant  les  pre- 
tendus  exc^s  commis  en  Bulgarie,  se  fait  une  sorte  de  nitrite 
d'avoir  et^  la  premiere  a  publier  la  relation  de  ces  crimes  sup- 


"  Attendu  que  la  dite  feuille  se  prevaiit  du  silence  que  la 
Direction  de  la  presse  a  gard^  k  son  egard,  soit  par  inadvertence, 
6oit  par  exces  d'indulgence,  pour  en  induire  que  ses  assertions 
etaient  fondees,  et  que  les  declarations  du  Chef  du  Cabinet  Bri- 
tannique sont  entach^es  de  partialite  ; 

"  Apres  avoir  pris  les  ordres  de  S.  Exc.  le  ministre, 

"  Arr^te : 

"  Le  journal  le  Courrier  d'Orient  est  et  demeure  supprime  a 
partir  du  jour  de  la  notification  du  present  arr^t^. 

"  Constantinople,  9  aout,  1.876. 

"  Le  Directeur  de  la  Presse, 

"  Blacque." 
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might  be  heard  the  language  of  humanity,  of  justice, 
and  of  wisdom.  It  was  in  the  dying  throes  of  the 
Session.  Mr.  Ashley's  action  was  especially  judi- 
cious, because  he  had  a  right,  which  none  could 
contest,  to  appear  as  a  representative  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  The  powerful  speech  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
was  denounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  terms  of 
great  vivacity.  He  was  assured  that  "  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  transactions  "  the  Grovernment 
"  were  constantly  receiving  "  from  the  Ambassador 
information  on  "  what  was  occurring  in  Bulgaria." 
The  Minister  selected  particular  statements  for  con- 
tradiction of  details,  on  which  I  am  not  yet  suffici- 
ently informed  to  pronounce  ;  but  what  I  complain 
of  is  that  he  still,  on  the  12  th  of  August,  effectually 
disguised  the  main  issue,  which  lay  in  the  question 
whether  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  which  was  re- 
ceiving from  us  both  moral  and  virtually  material 
support,  had  or  had  not  by  its  agents  and  by  its 
approval  and  reward  of  its  agents  been  deeply  guilty 
of  excesses,  than  which  none  more  abominable  have 
disgraced  the  history  of  the  world.  For  the  Grovern- 
ment, it  was  still  merely  a  question  of  "  civil  war," 
"carried  on  under  conditions  of  brutality  unfortu- 
nately not  unprecedented  in  that  country,"  *  namely 
Bulgaria.  A  repetition  of  language,  which  is  either 
that  of  ignorance,  or  of  brutal  calumny  upon  a  people 
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whom  Turkish  authorities  have  themselves  just 
described  as  industrious,  primitive,  and  docile.* 

Such  then  are  the  steps  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  during  the  Session  with  respect  to  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities,  for  enlightening  the  country  as 
some  may  think,  or  for  keeping  it  in  the  dark,  as 
may  occur  to  other  and  less  charitable  minds. 

It  is  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  service  rendered 
by  thfi  •  Daily  News,'  that  it  was  probably  the  means 
of  bringing  into  the  field  an  American  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
honour  and  in  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Baring,  who 
has  been  inquiring  on  behalf  of  England ;  because 
he  was  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  H.  Elliot,  and 
because  I  believe  he  personally  well  deserves  it.  But 
he  was  not  sent  to  examine  the  matter  until  the 
19th  of  July,  three  months  after  the  rising,  and 
nearly  one  month  after  the  first  inquiries  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  had  been  but  two  days  at  Philippopolis, 
when  he  sent  home,  with  all  the  dispatch  he  could 
use,  some  few  rudiments  of  a  future  report.  Among 
them  was  his  estimate  of  the  murders,  necessarily  far 
from  final,  at  the  figure  of  twelve  thousand.f  The 
leaf,  which  contains  his  paper,  is  almost  the  only 
leaf  in  (the  latest)  Parliamentary  Papers  (Turkey, 
No.  5),  "  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 

*  In  the  Eeport  from  Philippopolis,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
revert. 

j-  Mr.  Schuyler's  estimate  is  15,000  at  "  the  lowest." 
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Her  Majesty's  command,"  which  in  reference  to  the 
main  issue  is  worth  more  than  a  straw.*  I  have  read 
that  compilation  with  pain  and  humiliation,  called 
forth  by  finding  that  this  was  all  which,  in  the  month 
of  August,  the  whole  power  and  promises  of  the 
Government  could  contribute  towards  the  elucidation 
of  horrible  transactions,  the  greatest  and  worst  of 
which  occurred  if  not  in  April,  yet  early  in  May.  Mr. 
Baring's  Report  exists  no  doubt  for  us :  but  only  in 
hope.  When  it  comes,  we  shall  receive  it  with  con- 
fidence, and  with  profit,  although  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  the  Ottoman  Government  will  have  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  blind,  and  baffle,  and 
mislead  him.  But  is  it  equally  sure,  that  it  will  be  so 
received  all  over  Europe  ?  Or,  after  what  has  passed,- 
can  we  reasonably  expect  that  it  should  ?  Possibly, 
when  it  appears,  it  may  dispute,  and  even  correct, 
some  of  the  statements  now  before  us.  It  may 
establish  a  few  deductions  from  the  awful  total.  It 
is  one  of  the  painful  incidents  of  a  case  like  this,  that 
injustice  may  be  done  unwittingly  to  this  or  that 
man,  in  this  or  that  circumstance,  even  by  the  most 
necessary  and  best-considered  efforts  to  attain  the 
ends  of  justice.  These  questions  do  not  admit  of 
absolute,  but  only  of  reasonable  certainty.  What 
seems  now  to  be  certain  in  this  sense  (besides  the 
miserable   daily    misgovernment,    which,    however. 
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dwindles  by  the  side  of  the  Bulgarian  horrors)  are 
the  wholesale  massacres, 

"  Murder,  most  foul  as  in  tjie  best  it  is, 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural,"* 

the  elaborate  and  refined  cruelty — the  Only  refine- 
ment of  which  Turkey  boasts  ! — the  utter  disregard 
of  sex  and  age — the  abominable  and  bestial  lust — and 
the  utter  and  violent  lawlessness  which  still  stalks 
over  the  land.  For  my  own  part  I  have,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  whatever  my  in- 
ward impressions  might  be,  declined  to  speak  strongly 
on  these  atrocities,  until  there  was  both  clear  and 
responsible  evidence  before  me.  For  want  of  this  evi- 
dence, I  did  not  join  in  the  gallant  effort  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, at  the  last  gasp  of  the  Session.  But  the  report 
of  Mr.  Schuyler,  together  with  the  report  from 
Berlin,  and  the  Prologue,  so  to  call  it,  of  Mr.  Baring, 
in  my  opinion  turns  the  scale,  and  makes  the  respon- 
sibility of  silence,  at  least  for  one  who  was  among  the 
authors  of  the  Crimean  War,  too  great  to  be  borne. 

I  express  then  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  and 
to  the  Government  which  sent  him  into  the  field.  It 
is  too  late,  as  I  have  said,  to  hope  to  convince  Europe 
by  any  report  of  ours.  We  may  ourselves  be  scep- 
tical as  to  Russian  reports.  Every  European  State 
is  more  or  less  open  to  the  imputation  of  bias. 
But  America  has  neither  alliances  with  Turkey,  nor 


*  Hamlet,  i.  5, 
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grudges  against  her,  nor  purposes  to  gain  by  her. 
destruction.  She  enters  into  this  matter  simply  on 
the  ground  of  its  broad  human  character  and  moment ; 
she  has  no  "  American  interests  "  to  tempt  her  from 
her  integrity,  and  to  vitiate  her  aims. 

The  ground,  then,  seemed  to  be  sufiSciently  laid  in 
point  of  evidence  to  call  for  action,  when,  as  I  am 
writing,  a  new  piece  oftestimony  reaches  me*  through 
the  courtesy  of  M.  Musurus.  It  is  a  French  Transla- 
tion of  a  Report  on  the  Bulgarian  events,  dated 
July  22,  presented  to  the  Ottoman  Grovernment  by  a 
commission  of  Mussulman  and  Christian  notables,  and 
approved  by  the  Administrative  Council  of  Philip- 
popoli.  Since  it  is  put  forward  as  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  Turkish  case  (following  the  Report  of 
Edib  EfFendi  on  the  'Vilayet '  of  Adrianople),  I  hope 
it  will,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  be  extensively  read. 
Others  may  think  differently  of  it  from  myself.  I 
cannot  but  at  once  denounce  it  as  a  disgraceful  docu- 
ment ;  confirmatory,  in  its  moral  effect,  even  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  charges.  After  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  a  word 
of  penitence  or  shame  ;  but  it  does  not  contain  a  word 
of  sorrow  or  compassion.  The  reporting  Commission, 
which  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  State, 
wonders  that  the  Bulgarians  should  have  risen  against 
their  "  paternal "  f  government ;  describes  them  as  a 
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peaceable,  primitive,  and  docile  people;*  and  then 
.charges  them  largely  with  murdering,  burning,  im- 
paling, roasting,  men,  women,  and  children  indiscri- 
minately, with  the  extremest  refinements  of  cruelty  .f 
One  of  the  most  definite  statements  it  contains  is  this;  it 
cites,{  as  a  proof  of  the  "  barbarous  devastations"  com- 
mitted by  the  insurgents,  the  destruction  of — a  great 
bridge  over  the  Eailway.  It  is  full  of  laudations  of 
the  humanity  and  consideration  of  the  troops,  the 
commanders,  and  the  Mussulman  population  .§  It 
denounces  those  who  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe 
to  this  Turkish  Inferno,  as  the  "  fantastic  story-makers 
of  dismal  episodes."  |1  It  takes  no  notice  of  the  attested 
fact,  that  the  bodies  of  slain  women  and  children  lie 
in  multitudes,  unburied  and  exposed ;  except  indeed 
by  alleging  that  at  Prestenitza  some  of  the  insurgents 
slew  their  own  women  and  children.  Dated  three 
months  after  the  first  outbreak,  and  full  of  horrible 
accusation,  it  contains  hardly  in  a  single  instance 
such  verifying  particulars  as  would  allow  of  the 
detection  of  falsehood  by  inquiry  into  the  statement. 
And  it  winds  up  with  a  particular  account  of  a  Pan- 
sclavic  pamphlet,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1867  ! 

Then,  by  way  of  Appendix,  comes  one  original 
document  in  proof,  which  contains,  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  Catechism,  the  plans  and  instructions  of  the 
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great  Bulgarian  conspiracy.  They  are  signed  by 
twelve  names  of  individuals,  without  profession  or 
employment  specified;,  who  may,  for  all  we  know, 
have  been  the  most  insignificant  men  in  the  country. 
The  Eeport,  however,  states  that  the  Insurgents 
had  instructions  to  massacre  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion.* The  sole  document  appended  in  proof  of  its 
charges  contains,  together  with  very  severe  provi- 
sions against  such  as  should  resist,  the  following 
passage  :f 

"  Question  13.  What  course  is  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  those  Turks  who  submit  ? 

"  Answer.  They  should  be  put  in  charge  of  our 
agents,  who  will  convey  them  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  insurrection.  From  thence,  they  will  be  sent, 
with  their  families  and  with  the  aged,  to  the  places 
occupied  for  refiige  by  our  own  families.  They  are 
to  live  there  as  our  brethren.  It  is  part  of  our  duty  to 
take  care  for  their  happiness,  their  life,  and  their  re- 
ligion :  on  the  same  ground  as  for  the  life  and  the  lionour 
of  our  own  peopUr 

The  perusal  of  this  statement  of  the  Turkish  case 
removes  from  my  mind  any  remaining  scruple.  The 
facts  are,  in  the  gross,  suflBciently  established.  The 
next,  and  for  us  the  gravest  part  of  the  inquiry  is, 
What  have  we  had  to  do  with  them  ? 
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THE  BRITISH  FLEET  AT  BESIKA  BAY. 

It  was  on  the  20tli  of  April  that  the  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  horrors  of  the  repression  had  reached  their  climax. 
We  had  then  no  other  concern  in  them  than  this  very 
indirect  one,  that  we  were  supporting  rather  too  blindly 
and  unwarily  in  the  councils  of  Europe  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  Power,  which  thus  disgraced  itself. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  seems  to  have 
had  no  consular  information  about  Bulgaria,  except  a 
statement  (strange  enough)  from  Adrianople,  dated 
the  6th,*  that  as  far  as  appeared  the  Turks  were 
not  committing  any  acts  of  violence  against  peaceful 
Christians.  But,  observing  a  great  Mahomedan  ex- 
citement, and  an  extensive  purchase  of  arms  in  Con- 
stantinople, he  wisely  telegraphed  to  the  British 
Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  expressing  a  desire 
that  he  would  bring  his  squadron  to  Besika  Bay. 
The  purpose  was,  for  the  protection  of  British  subjectg, 
and  of  the  Christians  in  general.f  This  judicious  act, 
done  by  the  Ambassador  in  conjunction  with  the  Am- 
bassadors of  other  Powers,  who  seem  to  have  taken 
similar  steps,  was  communicated  by  him  to  Lord  Derby 
on  the  9th  of  May  by  letter  and  by  telegraph.  J 

On  the  fifth,  had  occurred  the  murder  of  the  French 
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and  Grerman  Consuls  at  Salonica.  On  the  15th,  the 
Admiralty  acquainted  the  Foreign  Office  that  the 
squadron  was  ordered  to  Besika  Bay,  the  'Swiftsure' 
sent  to  Salonica,  and  (as  Sir  H.  Elliot  had  also  asked) 
the  'Bittern'  to  Constantinople. J  These  measures, 
were  substantially  wise,  and  purely  pacific.  They 
had,  if  understood  rightly,  no  political  aspect ;  or 
if  any,  one  rather  anti-Turkish  than  Turkish. 

But  there  were  reasons,  and  strong  reasons,  why 
the  public  should  not  have  been  left  to  grope  out  for 
itself  the  meaning  of  a  step  so  serious,  as  the  movement 
of  a  naval  squadron  towards  a  country  disturbed  both 
by  revolt,  and  by  an  outbreak  of  murderous  fanaticism. 

In  the  year  1853,  when  the  negotiations  with  Russia 
had  assumed  a  gloomy  and  almost  a  hopeless  aspect, 
the  English  and  French  fleets  were  sent  Eastwards: 
not  as  a  measure  of  war,  but  as  a  measure  of  prepa- 
ration for  war,  and  proximate  to  war.  The  proceed- 
ing marked  a  transition  of  discussion  into  that  angry 
stage,  which  immediately  precedes  a  blow ;  and  the 
place,  to  which  the  fleets  were  then  sent,  was  Besika 
Bay.  In  the  absence  of  information,  how  could  the 
British  nation  avoid  supposing  that  the  same  act,  as 
that  done  in  1853,  bore  also  the  same  meaning  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  Foreign  Minister  was  saga- 
ciously alive  to  this  danger.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
he  asked  Sir  H.  Elliot  for  a  particular  statement  of 
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the  reasons,  which  had  led  him  to  desire  the  presence 
of  the  .squadron  "  at  Besika  Bay."  *  He  indicated  to 
the  Admiralty  Smyrna  as  a  preferable  destination.^ 
And  this  he  actually  ordered ;  but  he  yielded,  and  I 
believe  he  was  quite  right  in  yielding,  to  the  renewed 
.and  just  instances  of  the  Ambassador. 

The  Grovernment,  then,  were  aware  of  the  purely 
pacific  character  of  this  measure,  and  also  that  it  was 
one  liable  to  be  dangerously  misconstrued. 

There  was  another  reason  for  securing  it  from 
misinterpretation.  At  this  very  time,  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  was  prepared.  It  was  announced  by 
Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Lord  Derby  on  May  the  13th  ; 
and,  on  May  15th,  he  sent  to  Lord  Odo  an  elaborate 
pleading,  rather  than  argument,  against  it.J  It  be- 
came known  to  the  public  that  we  were  in  diplomatic 
discord  with  Europe,  and  particularly  with  Eussisi.. 
Now  the  transition  from  discussion  pure  and  simple 
to  discussion  backed  by  display  of  force  is  a  transi- 
tion of  vast  and  vital  importance.  The  dispatch  of 
the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay,  could  not  but  be  interpreted, 
in  the  absence  of  explanation,  as  marking  that 
perilous  transition.  And  yet  explanation  was  re- 
solutely withheld. 

The  expectation  of  a  rupture  pervaded  the  public 
mind.  The  Russian  Funds  fell  very  heavily,  under 
a  war  panic;  partisans  exulted  in  a  diplomatic  victory, 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  3,  1876,  p.  130. 
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and  in  the  increase  of  what  is  called  our  prestige,  the 
bane,  in  my  opinion,  of  all  upright  politics.  The 
Turk  was  encouraged  in  the  humour  of  resistance. 
And  this,  as  we  now  know,  while  his  hands  were  so 
reddened  with  Bulgarian  blood.  Foreign  capitals 
were  amazed  at  the  martial  excitement  in  London. 
But  the  Grovernment  never  spoke  a  word. 

Silence  in  these  circumstances  was  bad  enough. 
But  they  were  worse  than  silent.  They  caused  the 
clang  of  preparation  to  be  heard  in  the  arsenals. 
They  progressively  increased  the  squadron  to  a  fleet ; 
and,  moreover,  I  believe,  it  is  true  that  they  mainly 
increased  it,  not  by  sending  the  class  of  ships  which 
had  large  crews,  available  for  landing  considerable 
numbers  of  men,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  such 
persons  as  might  be  assailed ;  but  those  vast 
ironclads,  with  crews  relatively  small,  which  princi- 
pally, and  proudly,  display  the  belligerent  power  of 
England.  If  this  be  not  an  accurate  statement,  let 
it  be  contradicted.* 

And  this  ostentatious  protection  to  Turkey,  this 
wanton  disturbance  of  Europe,  was  continued  by  our 
Ministry,  with  what  I  must  call  a  strange  perversity, 
for  weeks  and  weeks.  It  was  so  continued,  when 
a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
dispatch  of  the  fleet  would  have  stopped  all  mischief, 

*  July  27.  Mr.  Disraeli  stated  that  the  Fleet  then  in  Turkish 
,  waters  consisted  of  twenty  vessels :  eleven  ironclads,  and  nine 
unarmoured  ships  of  war. 
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dissipated  all  alarm.  I  admit,  that  it  would  have 
also  dissipated  at  the  same  time  a  little  valueless 
popularity,  too  dearly  bought. 

All  this  time,'  so  far  as  we  can  learB,  the  sequels 
in  detail  to  the  wholesale  massacres  in  Bulgaria  were 
proceeding.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  fencing 
answers  of  the  Ministry  about  Turkish  misdeeds  had 
begun.  And  during  the  latter  part  of  it  also,  the 
requests  of  members  of  Parliament  for  authentic 
information  about  the  East,  were  repeatedly  refused ; 
on  the  ground  that  the  production  of  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service !  Nay  more,  com- 
pliments were  accepted,  with  the  silence  which  not 
only  might  mean  consent,  but  could  mean  nothing 
else,  from  more  than  one  Peer  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  from  two  members  of  Parliament  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  vigorous  policy  which  our 
Government  was  pursuing  in  the  East. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which,  during  the  present 
spring  and  summer,  we  have  exhibited  to  Europe. 

At  last  came  a  day  of  disclosure.  ..Lord  Derby 
received  at  the  Foreign  OfiSce,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
a  numerous  and  weighty  deputation.  They  went 
there  in  tbe  interests  of  peace,  to  which  I  cordially 
wish  well,  and  of  non-interference — a  word  which, 
in  my  opinion,  must  be  construed,  especially  for  the 
East  of  Europe,  with  a  just  regard  to  our  honourable 
engagements,  and  to  the  obligations  they  entail. 
SPhese  gentlemen  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  demon- 
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stration  in  Besika  Bay.  Lord  Derby  justified  it,  by 
admitting  that  portion  of  Parliament  and  the  public, 
who  formed  the  Deputation,  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  stated  that  it  was  sent, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Christians  against  a  possible  outbreak  of  Mahometan 
fanaticism.  The  country,  or  great  part  of  it,  felt  re- 
lieved and  grateful.  But  the  mischief  that  had  been 
done  by  the  moral  support,  and  I  say  boldly  by  the 
material  support,  afforded  to  Turkey  during  all  those 
blood-stained  weeks  (the  Servian  war,  too,  was  now 
raging)  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  remedied.  To 
repair,  in  some  degree,  the  effects  of  that  mischief  is 
now  a  prime  part  of  the  peculiar  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  people  of  this  country.  For,  in  fact,  what- 
ever our  intentions  may  have  been,  it  is  our  doing. 

And  how  are  we,  in  this  particular,  to  set  about 
the  work  of  reparation  ?  Any  reader  who  has  accom- 
panied me  thus  far  will  probably  expect  that  I,  at 
least,  shall  answer  the  question  by  recommending 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Fleet  from  Besika  Bay.  But 
such,  I  must  at  once  say,  is  not  my  view  of  duty 
or  of  policy.  I  would  neither  recall  the  fleet,  nor 
reduce  it  by  one  ship  or  man. 

We  have  been  authoritatively  warned,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  is  now  eminently 
critical.  The  issue  of  the  war  is  still  hanging  in  the 
balances,  which  have  wavered  from  day  to  day.  The 
lapse  of  time,  and  possibly  aid  from  without,  may 
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still  do  much  to  retrieve  the  vast  inequality  of 
chance,  with  which  the  brave  but  raw  levies  of 
Servia  carry  on  the  contest.  We  are  told,  with  too 
much  appearance  of  credibility,  that  if  the  fortune  of 
war  should  veer  adversely  to  Turkey^  the  consequence 
might  be,  in  various  provinces,  a  new  and  wide  out- 
break of  fanaticism,  and  a  wholesale  massacre.  My 
hope,  therefore,  is  twofold.  First,  that,  through  the 
energetic  attitude  of  the  people  of  England^  their 
Government  may  be  led  to  declare  distinctly,  that  it 
is  for  purposes  of  humanity  alone  that  we  have 
a  fleet  in  Turkish  waters.  Secondly,  that  that  fleet 
will  be  so  distributed  as  to  enable  its  force  to  be  most 
promptly  and  efficiently  applied,  in  case  of  need,  on 
Turkish  soil,  ill  concert  with  the  other  Powers,  for 
the  defence  of  innocent  lives,  and  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  those  recent  scenes,  at  which  hell  itself 
might  almost  blush. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  last  utterance 
on  this  subject  was  from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  was 
to  the  effect  that  our  fleet  was  in  the  East  for  the 
support  of  British  interests.  I  object  to  this  constant 
system  of  appeal  to  our  selfish  leanings.  It  sets  up 
false  lights  ;  it  hides  the  true ;  it  disturbs  the  world. 
Who  has  lifted  a  finger  against  British  interests  ? 
Who  has  spoken  a  word?  If  the  declaration  be 
anything  beyond  mere  idle  brag,  it  means  that 
our  fleet  is  waiting  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  to  have  the  first  and  the  strongest 
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hand  in  the  seizure  of  the  spoils.  If  this  be 
the  meaning,  it  is  pure  mischief:  and  if  we  want 
to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  it,  we  have  only  to  put 
a  parallel  case.  What  should  we  say,  if  Russia  had 
assembled  an  army  on  the  Pruth,  or  Austria  on  the 
Danube,  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  or  Count  Andrassy 
were  to  announce  that  it  was  so  gathered,  and  so 
posted,  for  the  defence  of  Russian,  or  of  Austrian 
interests  respectively  ? 

Perhaps,  in  these  unusual  circumstances,  before 
describing  what  it  is  that  we  should  seek  and  should 
desire,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what  we  should 
carefully  eschew.  In  the  channel,  which  we  have  to 
navigate  with  or  without  our  Grovernment,  there 
are  plenty  of  false  lights  .set  up'  for  us,  which 
lead  to  certain  shipwreck.  The  matter  has  become 
too  painfully  real  for  us  to  be  scared  at  present  by 
the  standing  hobgoblin  of  Russia.*  Many  a  time  has 
it  done  good  service  on  the  stage  :  it  is  at  present  out 
of  repair,  and  unavailable.  It  is  now  too  late  to  argue, 
as  was  argued  sometime  back  by  a  very  clever  and 
highly  enlightened  evening  Journal,  that  it  might  be 
quite  proper  that  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of 
Christians  in  Turkey  should  remain  unhappy,  rather 
than   that   (such  was   the   alternative  hardily  pre- 

*  Yet  it  appears  to  be  considered  good  enough  for  the  electors 
of  Bucks  (I  judge  from  a  reported  speech  of  Mr.  Fremantle). 
They  seem  to  be  treated,  as  Railway  Companies  are  sometimes 
said  to  treat  obscure  branch  lines,  with  their  worn-out  rolling- 
stock,  not  presentable  in  more  fashionable  districts. 
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sented)  two  hundred  millions  of  men  in  India  should 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  British  rule,  and  thirty- 
millions  more  in  the  United  Kingdom  made  uncom- 
fortable by  the  apprehension  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
But  more  plausible  delusions  are  about.  What  we 
have  to  guard  against  is  imposture;  that  Proteus 
with  a  thousand  forms.  A  few  months  ago,  the 
new  Sultan  served  the  turn,  and  very  well.  Men 
affirmed  that  he  must  have  time.  And  now  another 
new  Sultan  is  in  the  offing.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
argued  that  he  must  have  time  too.  Then  there  will 
be  perhaps  new  constitutions ;  firmans  of  reforms ; 
proclamations  to  commanders  of  Turkish  armies,  en- 
joining extra  humanity.  All  these  should  be  quietly 
set  down  as  simply  equal  to  zero.  At  this  moment  we 
hear  of  the  adoption  by  the  Turks  of  the  last  and  most 
enlightened  rule  of  warfare  ;  namely,  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. They  might  just  as  well  adopt  the  Vatican 
Council,  or  the  British  Constitution.  All  these  things 
are  not  even  the  oysters  before  the  dinner.  Still  worse 
is  any  plea  founded  upon  any  reports  made  by  Turkish 
authority  upon  the  Bulgarian  outrages.  This  expe- 
dient has  been  long  ago  tried  by  sending  a  Special 
Commissioner,  Edib  Effendi,  who  relates  in  effect  that 
the  outrages  were  small,  and  almost  all  committed  by 
the  Christians,  Mr,  Schuyler,  oflScially,  and  with  an 
American  directness,  declares  that  Edib's  report  con- 
tains statements  on  a  particular  point,  "  and  on  eoery 
other,  which  are  utterly  unfounded  in  fact,"  and  that  it 
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practically  is  "  a  tissue  of  falsehoods."  Again ;  one  of 
the  latest  artifices  is  to  separate  the  question  of  Servia 
from  the  question  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  and  of 
Bulgaria.  How,  asks  the  '  Pall  Mall  Grazette,'  can 
Turkey  improve  their  condition  while  war  is'  going 
on  ?  Inter  arma  silent  leges.  Give  her  peace,  that  she 
may  set  about  reforms.  If  the  people  of  this  country 
are  in  earnest,  they  will  brush  aside  all  these  and  all 
other  cobwebs,  and  will  march  as  if  they  marched  to 
drum  and  fife,  straight,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind, 
ohne  Hast  und  ohne  East,  towards  their  aim. 

The  case  of  the  Servian  war  is,  in  outer  form, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  misgovernment  in 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina ;  and  these  again,  from 
the  Bulgarian  outrages.  But  they  are  distinct  simply 
as  the  operations  in  the  Baltic,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  were  distinct  from  the  operations  in  the  Black 
Sea.  '  They  had  one  root ;  they  must  surely  have  one 
remedy,  I  mean  morally  one ;  and  administered  by 
the  same  handling ;  for,  if  one  part  of  the  question  be 
placed  in  relief,  and  one  in  shadow,  the  light  will  not 
fall  on  the  dark  places,  and  guilt  will  gain  impunity. 

The  case  against  Servia  is  the  best  part  of  the 
Turkish  case.  Servia,  before  she  moved,  had  suffered 
no  direct  injury ;  she  had  no  stateable  cause  of  war. 
It  does  not  follow  that  she  has  committed  a  wanton 
aggression,  or  has,  in  fact,  been  guilty  of  any  moral 
offence.  A  small  and  recently  ordered  State,  with  a 
weak  government,  and  a  peninsular  territory,  she  is 
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surrounded  on  every  side  by  Sclave  populations; 
along  three-fourths  of  her  frontier,  by  oppressed  and 
misgoverned  Sclave  populations ;  along  nearly  half 
of  it,  by  a  Sclave  population  in  actual  revolt,  whom 
the  Turks  had  been  unable  to  put  down,  and  whom 
Europe  had  ceased,  since  we  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Berlin  Memorandum,  actively,  though  paci- 
fically, to  befriend.  Could  her  people  do  otherwise 
than  sympathise  with  these  populations  ?  Could 
they,  ought  they  to  have  recognised  in  Turkey  an 
indefeasible  right  of  oppression  ?  Further,  Monte- 
negro, at  a  very  small  distance,  was  throbbing  with 
emotions  similar  to  her  own. 

Now  there  are  states  of  affairs,  in  which  human 
sympathy  refuses  to  be  confined  by  the  rules,  neces- 
sarily limited  and  conventional,  of  international  law. 
If  any  Englishman  doubts  that  such  a  case  may^ 
though  rarely,  occur,  let  him  remember  the  public 
excitement  of  this  country  nine  montbs  ago  respect- 
ing the  Slave  Circulars  of  the  Government ;  and  ask 
himself  whether  we  model  our  proceedings  towards 
slaveholding  powers,  respecting  runaways,  on  the 
precise  provisions  of  international  law.  Now  such  a 
case  did  arrive  in  the  position  of  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro two  months  ago.  As  long  as  European 
action  gave  a  hope  of  redress. for  their  brethren,  peace 
was  maintained.  I  hold  that  in  going  to  war,  when 
that  hope  was  finally  withdrawn,  they  might  plead 
human  sympathies,  broad,  deep,  and  legitimate,  and 
that  they  committed  no  moral  offence.     Their"  case 
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is,  therefore,  one  with  that  of  the  oppressed  pro- 
vinces in  their  neighbourhood.  It  would  have  been 
as  reasonable  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies  of  America 
in  1782,  to  negotiate  separately  for  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  as  it  would  be  for  Europe  in  1876  to  allow 
that,  in  a  settlement  with  Turkey,  the  five  cases 
of  Servia,  Bosnia,'  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and 
Bulgaria,  should  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as 
the  connected  limbs  of  one  and  the  same  trans- 
action. 

There  is  yet  one  other  danger.  Do  not  let  us  ask 
for,  do  not  let  us  accept,  Jonahs  or  scapegoats,  either 
English  or  Turkish.  It  is  not  a  change  of  men  that 
we  want,  but  a  change  of  measures.  New  Sultans  or 
ministers  among  Turks,  new  consuls  or  new  am- 
bassadors in  Turkey,  would  only  in  my  opinion  divert 
us,  at  this  moment,  from  the  great  practical  aims  in 
view.  Besides,  if  we  are  to  talk  of  changing  men, 
the  first  question  that  will  arise  will  be  that  of  our 
Ministers  at  home,  to  whose  policy  and  bias  both 
Ministers  and  subordinate  officers  abroad  always  feel 
a  loyal  desire  as  far  as  may  be  to  conform.  In  my 
hope  and  my  opinion,  when  once  the  old  illusions  as 
to  British  sentiment  are  dispelled,  and  Lord  Derby 
is  set  free,  with  his  clear,  impartial  mind  and  unos- 
tentatious character,  to  shape  the  course  of  the 
Administration,  he  will  both  faithfully  and  firmly 
give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  country. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  objects  we  should 
desire  and  seek  for  through  our  Government. 
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I  trust  they  will  endeavour  to  make  up,  by  means 
of  the  future,  for  the  serious  deficiencies  of  the  past. 
Let  them  cast  aside  their  narrow  and  ill-conceived 
construction  of  the  ideas  of  a  former  period.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  necessity  which,  after  the  severe  labours 
of  the  Parliamentary  Session,  obliges  the  Ministers 
to  disperse  for  a  period  of  repose.  Nevertheless,  in 
so  grave  a  state  of  facts,  I  trust  we  shall  soon  hear  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  but  it 
is  very  urgent,  to  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  three 
great  objects,  in  addition  to  the  termination  of  the 
war,  yet  (in  my  view)  inseparably  associated  with  it, 

1.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  anarchical  misrule  (let 

the  phrase  be  excused),  the  plundering,  the 
murdering,  which,  as  we  now  seem  to 
learn  upon  sufficient  evidence,  still  desolate 
Bulgaria. 

2.  To  make  effectual  provision  against  the  re- 
currence of  the  outrages  recently  perpetrated 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Ottoman  Grovern- 
ment,  by  excluding  its  administrative  action 
for  the  future,  not  only  from  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovine,  but  also,  and  above  all,  from 
Bulgaria;  upon  which  at  best  there  will 
remain,  for  years  and  for  generations,  the 
traces  of  its  foul  and  bloody  hand. 

3.  To  redeem  by  these  measures  the  honour  of 

the  British  name,  which,  in  the  deplorable 
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events  of  the  year,  has  been  more  gravely 
compromised  than  I  have  known  it  to  be  at 
any  former  period. 

I  have  named,  then,  three  great  aims,  which  ought 
I  think  at  this  crisis  to  be  engraved  on  the  heart,  and 
demanded  by  the  voice,  of  Britain.  I  may,  be  asked, 
either  seriously  or  tauntingly,  whether  there  is  not 
also  a  fourth  to  be  added,  namely,  the  maintenance 
of  the  "  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey." 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  force  and  bearing  of 
this  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  Crimean  War.  The  watchword  of 
that  War,  and  of  the  policy  which  preceded  it,  was 
"  The  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey."  Of 
these  two  phrases,  integrity  and  independence,  the 
bearing  is  perfectly  distinct.  The  first  is  negative, 
the  second  positive.  The  integrity  of  Turkey  will 
be  maintained  by  a  titular  sovereignty,  verified  as  it 
were  through  a  moderate  payment  of  tribute,  in  order 
that  Ottoman  sovereignty  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
shutting  out  from  the  present  limits  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  any  other  sovereignty,  or  any  exercise,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  sovereign  rights  by  any  other 
Power,  whether  it  be  Eussia  on  the  Euxine,  or 
Austria  on  the  Danube,  or  France  or  England  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea. 

The  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a  very 
different  affair.     It  meant  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
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War,  and  it  means  now,  that,  apart  from  Roumania 
and  Servia,  where  Europe  is  already  formally  con- 
cerned, and  apart  from  any  arrangements  self-made 
with  a  vassal  State  like  Egypt,  which  can  hold  its 
own  against  Constantinople,  the  Porte  is  to  be  left 
in  the  actual,  daily,  and  free  administration  of  all  the 
provinces  of  its  vast  dominion. 

Now,  as  regards  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey, 
I  for  one  am  still  desirous  to  see  it  upheld,  though  I 
do  not  say  that  desire  should  be  treated  as  of  a  thing 
paramount  to  still  higher  objects  of  policy.  For  of 
all  the  objects  of  policy,  in  my  conviction,  humanity, 
rationally  understood,  and  in  due  relation  to  justice, 
is  the  first  and  highest.  My  belief  is  that  this  great 
aim  need  not  be  compromised,  and  that  other  important 
objects  would  be  gained,  by  maintaining  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Turkey. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  any  of  the  Continental  Powers  are  governed 
by  selfish  or  aggressive  views  in  their  Eastern  Policy. 
The  neighbours  of  Turkey,  namely  Austria  and  Russia, 
are  the  two  Powers  who  might,  in  many  conceivable 
states  of  European  affairs,  most  naturally  be  tempted 
into  plans  of  self-aggrandizement  at  her  expense.  But 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  Austria,  in  respect  to 
territories  and  to  the  races  which  inhabit  them,  has 
operated,  and  will  probably  at  least  for  the  present 
operate,  so  as  to  neutralize  this  temptation.  In  the 
calse  of  Russia,  we  have  been  playing,  through  our 

E  2 
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Grovernment,  a  game  of  extreme  indiscretion.     Pre- 
tending to  thwart,  to  threaten,  and  to  bully  her,  we 
have  most  mal-adroitly,  and  most  assiduously,  played 
into   her   hands.     Every  circumstance  of  the  most 
obvious  prudence  dictates  to  Russia,  for  the  present 
epoch,  what  is  called  the  waiting  game.     Her  policy 
is,  to  preserve  or  to  restore  tranquillity  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  take  the  chances  of  the  future.     We  have 
acted  towards  her  as  if  she  had  a  present  conspiracy 
in  hand,  and  as  if  the  future  did  not  exist,  or  never 
could  arrive.     But,  regard  it  or  not,  arrive  it  will. 
It  offers  Russia  many  chances.     One  acquisition,  if 
now  made  by  her,  would  bring  those  chances  very 
near  to  certainties.     In  European  Turkey,  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  the  Christian  element  is  the 
growing,  and  the  Turkish  the  decaying  one.     If  a 
conviction  can  but  be  engendered  in  the  Christian, 
that  is  for  the  present  purpose  mainly  the  Sclavonic 
mind  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  that  Russia  is  their 
stay,  and  England   their    enemy,  then   indeed  the 
command  of  Russia  over  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  assured.     And  this  conviction,  through  the  last 
six  months,  we  have  done  everything  that  was  in  our 
power  to  beget  and  to  confirm. 

But  we  may,  I  hope,  say  truly  what  Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  1870,  telegraphed  in  error:  tout  pent  se 
ritahlir.  Russia  has  in  late  years  done  much  to 
estrange  the  Greek  Christians  of  the  Levant:  and 
the  Sclaves  will,  we  may  be  sure,  be  at  least  as  ready 
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to  accept  help  from  Powers  which  are  perforce  more 
disinterested,  as  from  Powers  that  may  hereafter 
hope  and  claim  to  be  repaid  for  it  in  political  influ- 
ence' or  supremacy.  It  is  surely  wise,  then,  to  avail 
ourselves  of  that  happy  approacli  to  unanimity  which 
prevails  among  the  Powers,  and  to  avert,  or  at  the  very 
least  postpone,  as  long  as  we  honourably  can,  the 
wholesale  scramble,  which  is  too  likely  to  follow  upon 
any  premature  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  for  Turkey.  I  for  one  will  avoid 
even  the  infinitesimal  share  of  responsibility,  which 
alone  could  now  belong  to  any  of  my  acts  or 
words,  for  inviting  a  crisis,  of  which  at  this  time 
the  dimensions  must  be  large,  and  may  be  almost 
illimitable. 

But  even  that  crisis  I  for  one  would  not  agree  to 
avert,  or  to  postpone,  at  the  cost  of  leaving  room  for 
the  recui:rence  of  the  Bulgarian  horrors.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  mockery,  and  nothing  could  redeem 
the  disgrace,  of  a  pretended  settlement,  which  should 
place  it  in  the  power  of  Turkey  to  revive  these  fell 
Satanic  orgies  :  a  disgrace  of  which  the  largest  share 
would  accrue  to  England,  but  of  which  the  smallest 
share  would  be  large  indeed.  The  public  of  this 
country,  now  I  trust  awakened  from  sloth  to  noble- 
ness, may  begin  to  fear  lest  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
should  mean  immunity  for  her  unbounded  savagery, 
her  unbridled  and  bestial  lust.  I  think  these  appre- 
hensions, so  reasonable  in  principle,  or  if  there  were 
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ground  for  thein,*may  be  dismissed  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  the  facts.     We  have,  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Roumania,  a  testimony  which  appears  to 
be  nearly  conclusive.     For  twenty  years  it  has,  while 
paying  tribute   to   the   Porte,    and    acknowledging 
its  supremacy,  enjoyed  an  entire  autonomy  or  self- 
government.     It  has  constituted  a  real  barrier  for 
Turkey    against    the    possibilities    of   foreign    ag- 
gression.    It   has   overcome   for    itself    serious    in- 
ternal difficulties,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between    class    and    class.     It    has    withstood    the 
temptation  to  join  in  the  Servian  war.     Guaranteed 
by  Europe,  it  has  had  no  grave  complaint  to  make 
against   Turkey   for   the  violation  of  its  stipulated 
rights,  which  have  indeed  been  not  inconsiderably 
enlarged.     "With  such  an  example  before  us,  let  us 
hope  at  least  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey 
need  not  be  impaired,  while'  Europe  summons  and 
requires  her  to  adopt  the  measure  which  is  the  very 
least  that  the  case  demands,  namely  the  total  with- 
drawal of  the  administrative  rule  of  the  Turk  from 
Bulgaria,  as   well   as,   and  even   more   than,   from 
Herzegovina  and  from  Bosnia. 

But  even  this  minimum  of  satisfaction  for  the  past, 
and  of  security  for  the  future,  I  am  sorrowfully  con- 
vinced will  not  be  obtained,  unless  the  public  voice  of 
this  country  shall  sound  it  clearly  and  loudly,  beyond 
all  chances  of  mistake,  in  the  ears  of  the  Administra- 
tion.   We  have  fortunately  obtained  a  rather  recent 
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disclosure  of  the  purposes  of  the  G-overnment  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Prime  Minister.     On  the  31st  of 
July  (when  we  knew  so  much  less  than  now),  after 
endeavouring  to  describe  the  hopeless  impotence  of 
the  Turkish  Grovernment,  and  to  point  out  that  any- 
effectual  measures  of  redress  or  security  must  lie  in 
the  direction   of,  local   self-government  for  the  dis- 
turbed provinces,  I  expressed  the  hope  that  this  end 
might  be  obtained  compatibly  with  the  "  territorial 
integrity  "  of  Turkey.     The  Prime  Minister,  who  fol- 
lowed me  in  the  debate,  did  me  the  honour  to  refer 
to  this  portion  of  my  speech,  and  said  I  had  recom- 
mended   the    re-establishment    of    the   status    quo. 
Across  the  table  I  at  once  threw  the  interjection, 
"  not  status   quo,    but    territorial    integrity."      The 
Prime   Minister   promptly  replied,   that    territorial 
integrity  would  be  found  virtually  to  mean  the  status 
quo.     Now  the  territorial  integrity  means  the  reten- 
tion of  a  titular  supremacy,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  foreign  aggression.  The  status  quo  means 
the  maintenance  of  Turkish  administrative  authority 
in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria.     Territorial 
integrity  shuts  out  the  foreign  state ;  the  status  quo 
shuts  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  keeps 
(I  fear)  everything  to  the  Turk,  with  his  airy  pro- 
mises, his  disembodied  reforms,  his  ferocious  passions, 
and  his  daily,  gross,  and  incurable  misgovernment. 
This,  then,  is  the  latest  present  indication  of  British 
policy,  the  re-esta;blishment  of  the  status  quo.     Let  us 
take  the  phrase  out  of  the  dress  of  the  learned  Ian- 
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guage,  whicli  somewhat  hides  its  beauty.  It  means 
"as  you  were."  It  means  the  re-establishment  of 
the  same  forms  and  the  same  opportunities,  which 
again  mean^  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  occasion,  the 
same  abuses  and  the  same  crimes.  This  purpose  of 
the  Government,  I  feel  convinced,  is  not  irrevocable. 
But  it  will  only  be  revoked,  if  we  may  take  expe- 
rience for  our  guide,  under  the  distinct  and  intelli- 
gible action  of  public  opinion.  No  man  will  so  well 
understand  as  the  Prime  Minister  what  is  the  force 
and  weight  of  that  opinion ;  and  at  what  stage,  in 
the  development  of  a  national  movement,  its  ex- 
pression should  no  longer  be  resisted. 

Since  the  ominous  declaration  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
on  the  status  quo,  or  "  as  you  were "  policy,  there 
has  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bourke,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  OflBce  ;  which  could  not  have 
been  written  without  higher  sanction.  Of  this  letter, 
the  positive  part  is  null,  the  negative  part  important. 
It  assures  us  of  the  indignation  of  the  Government 
at  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Turks.  It  might  as 
well  assure  us  of  their  indignation  at  the  crimes  of 
Danton,  or  of  Robespierre,  or  of  Nana  Sahib.  In- 
dignation is  froth,  except  as  it  leads  to  action.  This 
indignation  has  led,  he  says,  to  remonstrance.  I  say 
that  mere  remonstrance,  in  this  case,  is  mockery.  The 
ohly  two  things  that  are  worth  saying,  the  Under- 
Secretary  does  not  say.  The  first  of  them  would 
have  been  that,  until  these  horrible  outrages  are 
redressed,  and  their  authors  punished,  the  British 
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Government  would  withdraw  from  Turkey  the  moral 
and  even  material  support  we  have  been  lending  her 
against  Europe.  The  other  was,  that  after  crimes  of 
so  vast  a  scale  and  so  deep  a  dye,  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  no  longer  be  a  party  to  the  maintenance 
of  Turkish  administration  in  Bulgaria.  It  is,  then, 
the  negative  part  of  this  letter  that  signifies.  Mr. 
Bourke's  words,  viewing  their  date,  are  futile.  But 
his  silence  is  trumpet-tongued :  it  proclaims  that 
even  last  week,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  Govern- 
ment were  still  unconverted ;  and,  warning  us  what 
we  have  to  expect,  it  spurs  the  people  of  England 
onwards  in  the  movement,  which  is  to  redeem  its 
compromised  and  endangered  honour. 

It  would  not  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  hon- 
ourable, to  disguise  the  real  character  of  what  we 
want  from  the  Government.  It  is  a  change  of  atti- 
tude and  policy,  nothing  less.  We  want  them  to 
undo  and  efface  that  too  just  impression,  which, 
while  keeping  their  own  countrymen  so  much  in  the 
dark,  they  have  succeeded  in  propagating  through- 
out Europe,  that  we  are  the  determined  supporters 
of  the  Turk,  and  that,  declaring  his  "  integrity  and 
independence "  essential  to  "  British  interests,"  we 
have  winked  hard,  and  shall  wink,  if  such  be,  harder 
still,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  alike  at 
his  crimes  and  at  his  impotence.  "We  want  to  place 
ourselves  in  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of 
civilized  mankind,  instead  of  being  any  longer,  as 
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we  seem  to  be,  the  Evil  G-enius  which  dogs,  and 
mars,  and  baffles  it.  We  want  to  make  the  Turk 
understand  that,  in  conveying  this  impression  by 
word  and  act  to  his  mind,  the  British  Grovernment 
have  misunderstood,  and,  therefore,  have  misrepre- 
sented, the  sense  of  the  British  people. 

But  this   change  is   dependent   on  an   emphatic 
expression  of  the  national  sentiment,  which  is  but 
beginning  to  be  heard.    It  has  grown  from  a  whisper 
to  a  sound;  it  will  grow  from  a  sound  to  a  peal. 
But  what,  until  it  shall  vibrate  with  such  force  as  to 
awaken  the  Administration  ?     It  is  melancholy,  but 
it   is   also   true,  that   we,   who   upon   this   Eastern 
ground  fought  with   Eussia,   and  thought  Austria 
slack,  and  Grermany  all  but  servile,  have  actually  for 
months  past  been  indebted,  and  are  even  now  in- 
debted, to  all  or  some  of  these  very  Powers,  possibly  to 
Russia  most  among  them,  for  having  played  the  part 
which  we  think  specially  our  own,  in  resistance  to 
tyranny,  in  befriending  the  oppressed,  in  labouring 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind.     I  say  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  emulate  Russia  by  sharing  in  her 
good  deeds,  and  to  reserve  our  opposition  until  she 
shall  visibly  endeavour  to  turn  them  to  evil  account. 
There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  serious  difficulty 
in  the  Councils  of  Europe  on  this  subject.     All  the 
Powers,  except  ourselves,  have  already  been  working 
in  this  direction.    Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  suppose 
that  the  Ottoman  Government  will  tenaciously  resist  a 
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scheme  based  on  the  intention  to  do  all  in  its  favour 
that  its  own  misconduct,  and  the  fearful  crimes  of  its 
trusted  agents,  have  left  possible.    To  do  this  Govern- 
ment justice,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
what  depends  upon  a  decision  to  be  taken  at  Constan- 
tinople once  for  all,  and  the  permanent  vitalizing 
force  required  for  the  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of 
administration  all  over  its  vast  empire.     The  central 
agency  at  the  capital,  always  under  the  eye  of  the 
representatives  of  the  European  Powers  and  in  close 
contact  with  them,  has   acquired,  and  traditionally 
transmits,  a   good  deal  of  the  modes  of  European 
speech  and  thought.     It  is  when  they  try  to  convey 
these  influences  to  the  provinces  and  the  subordinate 
agents,  who  share  little  or   none  of  that  beneficial 
contact  and  supervision,  that  they,  except  here  and 
there  by  some  happy  accident  of  personal  virtue,  ha- 
bitually and  miserably  break  down.     The  promises 
of  a  Turkish  Ministry  given  simply  to  Europe  are 
generally  good ;  those  given  to  its  own  subjects  or  con- 
cerning its  own  affairs  are,  without  imputing  absolute 
mendacity,  of  such  tried  and  demonstrated  worthless- 
ness,  that  any  Ambassador  or  any  State,  who  should 
trust  them,  must  come  under  suspicion  of  nothing  less 
than  fraud  by  wilful  connivance.    The  engagement  of 
a  Turkish  Ministry,  taken  in  concert  with  Europe, 
that  Bulgaria,  or  any  other  province,  shall  now  settle 
and  hereafter  conduct  its   own  local  government  and 
aifairs,  would  carry  within  itself  the  guarantee  of  its 
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own  execution.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it 
would  be  given  or  withheld.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
it  would  be  given,  not  withheld ;  and  for  this  reason. 
I  know  of  no  case  in  which  Turkey  has  refused  to 
accede  to  the  counsel  of  United  Europe,  nay,  even  of 
less  than  United  Europe,  if  Europe  was  not  in  actual 
schism  with  itself  under  unwise  or  factious  influences. 
In  tlie  matter  of  Greece,  in  the  Union  of  the  Princi- 
palities after  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  its  relations  (for  example)  with  Persia  and  with 
Egypt,  there  has  been  abundant  proof  that  the 
Ottoman  Porte  is  no  more  disposed  than  other 
governments,  in  the  homely  phrase,  to  drive  its 
head  against  a  brick  wall.  It  has  known  how  to 
yield,  not  ungracefully,  to  real  necessity,  without  pro- 
voking violence.  And  those  of  its  self-constituted 
friends,  who  warn  us  against  an  outburst  of  wild 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  within  the  Cabinet  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  the  year  1876,  found  themselves 
on  notions  drawn  from  their  own  fancy,  or  from 
what  they  call  having  been  in  the  East,  much  more 
than  on  the  recorded  lessons  of  political  and  diplo- 
matic experience. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  difficulties  to  overcome 
when  these  provinces  set  about  their  own  affairs,  in 
adjusting  relations  with  the  Mahometan  minorities. 
These  are  difficulties  insurmounta.ble  to  those  who  have 
not  the  will  to  surmount  them,  but  easily  surmounted 
under  the  real  pressure  of  such  a  case.  They  were  sur- 
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mounted  in  Greece ;  and  at  this  hour,  as  we  learn  by 
the  very  I'ecent ,  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
Mahometan  landlords  in  Euboea  live  contentedly  under 
the  Government  of  that  country.  Mahometan,  it 
must  be  remembered,  does  not  mean  the  same  as  Turk. 
And  in  none  of  these  provinces  has  it  been  in  the  main 
a  case  of  war  between  conflicting  religions  or  local 
races:  nearly  the  whole  mischief  has  lain  in  the 
wretched  laws,  and  the  agents  at  once  violent  and  cor- 
rupt, of  a  distant  central  Power,  which  (having  none 
others)  lets  these  agents  loose  upon  its  territory ;  and 
which  has  always  physical  force  at  its  command  to  back 
outrage  with  the  sanction  of  authority,  but  has  no 
moral  force  whatever,  no  power  either  of  checking 
evil  or  of  doing  good. 

But  I  return  to,  and  I  end  with,  that  which  is  the 
Omega  as  well  as  the  Alpha  of  this  great  and  most 
mournful  case.  An  old  servant  of  the  Crown  and 
State,  I  entreat  my  countrymen,  upon  whom  far 
more  than  perhaps  any  other  people  of  Europe  it 
depends,  to  require,  and  to  insist,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  working  in  one  direction,  shall 
work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply  all  its  vigour  to 
concur  with  the  other  States  of  Europe  in  obtaining 
the  extinction  of  the  Turkish  executive  power  in 
Bulgaria.  Let  the  Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses 
in  the  only  possible  manner,  namely  by  carrying  off 
themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their 
Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbachis,  their  Kaimakams  and 
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their  Pashas,  one  and  all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall, 
I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province  they  have  deso- 
lated and  profaned.  This  thorough  riddance,  this 
most  blessed  deliverance,  is  the  only  reparation  we 
can  make  to  the  memory  of  those  heaps  on  heaps  of 
dead ;  to  the  violated  purity  alike  of  matron,  of  maiden, 
and  of  child ;  to  the  civilization  which  has  been  af- 
fronted and  shamed ;  to  the  laws  of  God  or,  if  you 
like,  of  Allah ;  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  at 
large.  There  is  not  a  criminal  in  an  European  gaol, 
there  is  not  a  cannibal  in  the  South  Sea  Islands^ 
whose  indignation  would  not  rise  and  overboil  at 
ithe  recital  of  that  which  has  been  done,  which  has 
too  late  been  examined,  but  which  remains  una- 
venged ;  which  has  left  behind  all  the  foul  and  all  the 
fierce  passions  that  produced  it,  and  which  may  again 
spring  up,  in  another  murderous  harvest,  from  the 
soil  soaked  and  reeking  with  blood,  and  in  the  air 
tainted  with  every  imaginable  deed  of  crime  and 
shame.  That  such  things  should  be  done  once,  is 
a  damning  disgrace  to  the  portion  of  our  race  which 
did  them ;  that  a  door  should  be  left  open  for  their 
ever-so-barely  possible  repetition  would  spread  that 
shame  over  the  whole.  Better,  we  may  justly  tell 
the  Sultan,  almost  any  inconvenience,  difSculty,  or 
loss  associated  with  Bulgaria, 

"  Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 
The  mockery  of  thy  people,  and  their  bane."* 


Tennyson's  '  Guinevere.' 
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We  may  ransack  the  annals  of  the  world,  but  I  know- 
not  what  research  can  furnish  us  with  so  portentous 
an  example  of  the  fiendish  misuse  of  the  powers 
established  by  Grod  "  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do  well." 
No  Government  ever  has  so  sinned ;  none  has  so 
proved  itself  incorrigible  in  sin,  or  which  is  the 
same,  so  impotent  for  reformation.  If  it  be  allow- 
able that  the  Executive  power  of  Turkey  should 
renew  at  this  great  crisis,  by  permission  or  authority 
of  Europe,  the  charter  of  its  existence  in  Bulgaria, 
then  there  is  not  on  record,  since  the  beginnings  of 
political  society,  a  protest  that  man  has  lodged  against 
intolerable  misgovernment,  or  a  stroke  he  has  dealt 
at  loathsome  tyranny,  that  ought  not  henceforward 
to  be  branded  as  a  crime. 

-But  we  have  not  yet  fallen  to  so  low  a  depth  of 
degradation ;  and  it  may  cheerfully  be  hoped  that, 
before  many  weeks  have  passed,  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic counsels  of  the  Powers,  again  united,  may  have 
begun  to  afford  relief  to  the  overcharged  emotion  of 
a  shuddering  world. 


.  Having  done  with  the  argumentative  portion  of 
the  case,  I  desire  to  perform  yet  one  other  duty,  by 
reminding  my  countrymen  that  measures  appear  to 
be  most  urgently  required  for  the  relief  of  want, 
disease,  and    every  form  of  suffering  in  Bulgaria. 
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Lady  Strangford   has,  with   energetic   benevolence, 
proposed  to  undertake  this  work.     It  seems  to  me  to 
go  far  beyond  the  powers  of  any  individual,  however 
active  and  intelligent.     I  will  presume  to  urge  that, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  there  is 
a  call  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.    I  do  not  mean  by  means  of  a  grant  of 
public  money :  but  by  communicating  with  the  muni- 
cipal and  local  authorities,  and  submitting  to  them  the 
expediency  of  opening  subscriptions  :  by  placing  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
and   of  the   Consulates  and  Vice-Consulates  at  the 
service  of  the  undertaking ;  and  by  supplying  men 
able  to  organize  and  superintend  the  distribution  of 
relief  from  the  military  and  possibly  also  the  naval 
departments. 


Hawaeden,  Chester, 
5th  Sept.,  1876. 
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SPEECH  AT  BLACKHEATH, 

September  9,  1876. 


My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gtentlembn,  —  If  a  great 
and  noble  cause,  and  a  vast  assembly  worthy  of  that 
cause,  could  remove  all  pbysical  and  intellectual 
deficiencies,  then,  indeed,  I  should  feel  more  confi- 
dence than  I  can  now  profess  to  feel  as  to  my  power 
to  do  justice  to  this  occasion.  But  I  will  endeavour 
to  lay  before  you,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  me,  without  assuming 
that  all  of  us  have  our  minds  shaped  in  every  par- 
ticular and  detail  upon  precisely  the  same  pattern, 
to  recommend  the  Address  which  has  been  submitted 
to  you.  And  I  begin,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by 
alluding  very  briefly  to  two  points  which  have  come 
into  notice  since  we  met  on  the  ground. 

I  observed  that  when  the  second  Eesolution  was 
read,  and  that  also  when  the  Address  was  read,  there 
were  some  portions  of  this  great  assembly  who  were 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  terms,  evidently  under 
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the  belief  that  what  was  demanded  was  insufficient 
for  the  end  in  view.  There  is  among  us,  as  far  I 
am  able  to  perceive,  a  perfect  unity  of  purpose ;  but 
there  are  some  who,  considering  the  aggravation  of 
the  circumstances,  are  of  opinion  that  in  what  we 
ask  by  our  intended  Address  we  ought,  in  order  to 
make  sure  work,  to  have  proceeded  somewhat  further. 
With  reference  to  that  matter,  I  would  venture  to 
say  it  is  important  that  we  should  be  united ;  and 
those  who  may  think  that  more  might  have  been 
asked  will  perceive  that  in  the  Address  it  is  the 
cessation  of  the  atrocities,  and  the  absolute  pre- 
vention of  their  repetition,  which  are  recognised 
as  the  paramount  objects.  Everything  else  is 
secondary,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  means  to  these 
objects.  It  has  been  thought  a  duty  to  propose  the 
mildest  means  that  might  succeed ;  but  I  think  we 
should  all  be  for  adopting  any  stronger  means  if 
they  are  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  end  in  view. 
In  short,  I  believe  we  are  all  of  one  opinion. 

Now  Dr.  Baxter-Langley,  using,  and  I  think 
legitimately  using,  the  privileges  of  an  English 
citizen,  has  censured,  the  Crimean  War.  I  come 
in  personally  for  a  full  share  of  that  censure.  On  a 
proper  occasion  I  am  ready  to  defend  my  participa- 
tion in  that  policy,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  this 
great  moment  with  one  syllable  of  defence.  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  Dr.  Baxter-Langley.  I  will  not 
quarrel   with  my   excellent   ffiend,  Mr.  Bright,  on 
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the  subject  of  the  Crimean  War.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  one,  or  with,  any  number  of  you,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  censure  the  Crimean  War.  We  can 
leave  that  battle  unfought  for  the  present.  But  I 
will  say  this  only  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  the  assent  of  Dr.  Baxter-Langley,  that 
in  my  view  the  Crimean  War  has  entailed  on  us 
most  solemn  obligations,  and  has  invested  us  with 
rights  for  their  fulfilment,  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  the  fulfilment  of  those  obligations  that  I  am  here 
to  address  you  to-day. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  lived  long  in 
public  life.  I  have  witnessed  many  vivid  move- 
ments of  the  popular  mind,  but  never  one  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  during  the  past  fortnight  has 
taken  its  commencement,  and  which  has  swollen  with 
such  immense  rapidity,  and  such  legitimate  rapidity, 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  movement  truly  national. 
On  Monday  morning  last,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  I  was  rattling  down  from  Euston  station 
through  the  calm  and  silent  streets  of  London,  when 
there  was  not  a  footfall  to  disturb  them.  Every 
house  looked  so  still,  that  it  might  well  have  been  a 
receptacle  of  the  dead.  But  as  I  came  through  those 
long  lines  of  street,  I  felt  it  to  be  an  inspiring  and  a 
noble  thought  that  in  every  one  of  these  houses 
there  were  intelligent  human  beings,  my  fellow- 
countrymen  —  who,  when  they  woke,  would  give 
many  of  their  earliest  thoughts,  and,  aye,  some   of 
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their  most  energetic  actions,  to  the  terrors  and  suffer- 
ings of  Bulgaria.     It  is  idle  to  deny  or  to  disparage 
the  character  of  this  movement.      It  is  absurd  to 
connect  it  with  the  mere   action   of  any  political 
party,  however  powerful.     As  a  member  of  one  of 
the  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  I  rejoice 
that,  with  scarcely   an  individual   exception,   those 
whom  I  know  in  that  party  have  the  same  senti- 
ments as  those  which  animate  the  present  meeting ; 
but  I  rejoice  also  to  think  that  I  have  heard  ia  the 
House   of  Commons,   and  have   heard   out   of  the 
House  pf  Commons,  many  a  sympathetic  voice  from 
njen  who  profess  Conservative    opinions,  and  who 
are  as  sincere,  as  zealous,  as  energetic  as  any  man 
can  be,  in  the  cause.     For  they  feel  that  this  question 
has  a  breadth  and  a  height  and  a  depth  that  carries 
it  far  out  of  the  lower  region  of  party  differences, 
and  establishes  it  on  grounds,  not  of  political  party, 
not  even  of  mere  English  nationality,  not  of  Christian 
faith,  but   on  the  largest  and   broadest  ground  of 
all  —  the   ground    of   our    common    humanity,      I 
admit  that,  to  me,  it  has  been  an  unexpected  move- 
ment.    I  have  been  astonished  at  its  commencement 
and  at  its  progress.      It  came,  upon   us   suddenly, 
and,   selfish   as  we   commonly  are   in  the  ordinary 
course   of  life,  it    came   at   what  I    may    call  the 
most  selfish  period  of  the  year.     It  is  the  period 
when  every  man,  who  can  relax  at  all,  takes  his 
felaxation.     The  natural  leaders  of  local  parties  were 
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generally  dispersed.  They  were  bathing,  or  fishing, 
or  stalking,  or  shooting,  or  yachting,  or  going  up  the 
mountains ;  seeking,  in  a  thousand  innocent  pursuits, 
the  means  of  resuming  with  full  manly  energy  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  their  lives.  The  consequence 
of  that  was,  that  in  our  towns  and  in  our  counties 
no  man  was  among  his  friends ;  every  man  was  for 
the  moment  among  strangers,  in  the  particular  so- 
journ of  his  choice.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  diflSculty  thence  arising,  how  has  this  movement 
sprung  up,  as  it  were  from  the  very  soil !  As  it  has 
been  a  national  movement  in  contradistinction  from  a 
party  movement,  so  it  has  been  a  popular  movement 
in  contradistinction  from  an  aristocratic  movement. 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  I  mean  to  imply  that 
the  peerage  of  this  land,  with  whom  national  sym- 
pathies are  generally  so  strong,  is  adverse  to  it.  I 
mean  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  we  have  good  speci- 
mens of  that  exalted  order  even  upon  this  platform 
to  support  me  in  what  I  say.  But  the  working  men 
in  the  first  instance  raised  the  flag  under  which 
we  are  now  marching.  I  rejoice  that  they  did  it. 
I  rejoice  that  we  follow  them.  This  fact  it  is  that 
vindicates,  if  anything  was  wanting  to  vindicate,  the 
movement  from  suspicion  and  from  reproach.  They 
are  not  artful  and  astute  politicians.  They  are  as 
much  attached  to  British  interests  as  any  class  in 
the  country,  but  their  practice  is  to  look  for  the 
promotion  of  British  interests  in  the  simple  rule  of 
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doing  that  which  is  just  and  right ;  and  it  is  to  do 
that  which  is  just  and  right,  and  to  promote,  and, 
if  we  can,  to  exact,  the  doing  of  that  which. is  just 
and  right  by  some  others,  that  we  are  met  here 
to-day. 

Now,  my  good  friends,  the  first  point  to  make  good 
in  our  present  proceeding  is,  that  we  should  in  our 
own  consciences  and  understandings  be  able  to  giv6  a 
rational  and  well-considered  answer  to  this  question : 
Are  the  horrors  which  are  alleged  against  the  Turks 
substantially  proved   to   have   occurred?     It    is  a 
very  serious  matter  to  make  charges  such  as  I  have 
made,  and  am  about  to  make  again,  upon  my  fellow- 
creatures.     The  laws  of  justice,  in  my  opinion,  know 
no  distinction  of  country,  of  race,  or  of  religion ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  these  atro- 
cities, before  we  presume  to  denounce  them.     Let  me, 
then,  briefly  remind  you  how  stands  this  part  of  the 
case.     The  intelligent  and  careful  accounts  given  by 
the  journals  of  this  country,  and  above  and  before 
all  by  one  among  them,  the  name  of  which  is  very 
well  known   to  you — I  mean  the  'Daily  News' — 
have  remained  before  the  world  now  for  a  part  of 
the  month  of  Jxme  and  for  the  whole  of  the  months 
of  July  and  August.     If  those  accounts  are  untrue, 
why   have  they  not  been  confuted?     The  Turkish 
Grovernment  is  in  possession  of  power  enough  for  the 
purpose ;  it  is  ruling  Bulgaria  with  the  sword ;  it  is 
competent  to  draw  out  all  true  evidence  in  its  own 
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favour,  and  possibly  a  little  more  than  what  is  true ; 
and  if  strangers  have  been  there,  and  have  ventured 
to  make  untrue  charges  against  the  ruling  powers, 
why  have  they  not  met  and  confuted  those  charges  ? 
I  have  read  three  official  reports  of  the  Turkish 
Grovernment  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
you  all  could  read  every  one  of  them,  though  I  do 
not  know  that  you  would  thank  me  for  imposing 
such  a  task  upon  you.  I  wish  them  read  by  all, 
because  the  Ottoman  Grovernment  is  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  all  that  it  thinks  material  for  its  defence. 
But  I  will  presume  to  say  that  in  those  three  reports, 
and  I  am  ready  to  point  out  to  any  one  the  docu- 
ments I  mean,  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  charges 
of  the  '  Daily  News '  which  even  so  much  as  a  serious 
and  substantial  attempt  has  been  made  to  refute. 
They  are,  in  brief,  vague,  self-glorifying  declarations 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  that  they  have  been 
humane  and  merciful,  as  well  as  prudent,  all 
through ;  and  that  the  allegations  of  atrocity  are 
nonsense  and  imposture.  In  my  opinion,  these 
Turkish  allegations  are  among  the  greatest  aggra- 
vations of  the  case.  "Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I  must 
say  that  we,  the  English,  through  our  Consular 
authorities,  have  moved  with  but  halting  steps; 
but  Mr.  Baring  has,  at  any  rate,  sent  to  us  some 
statements  which  prove  to  us,  not  the  details,  but 
which  prove  to  us,  in  his  judgment,  that  in  the 
main    and   the    bulk    the    earlier    statements   must 
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be  true.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  all.  A 
very  important  witness  has  come  into  the  field. 
His  report  produced,  I  must  say,  the  most  marked 
impression  on  my  mind,  in  convincing  me  that 
the  time  had  come  when  for  me,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  responsibility  of 
longer  silence  was  too  great  to  be  borne.  I  mean 
the  report  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  Consul  and  also 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  who  represents 
a  nation  that  we  rejoice  to  call  our  brethren,  and 
whose  personal  character  and  trustworthiness,  as  I 
have  taken  pains  to  ascertain,  are  worthy  of  the 
office  that  he  holds,  and  of  the  people  whom  he 
serves.  Having,  then,  read  these  documents,  and 
having  heard  the  opposite  party  —  having  heard 
what  the  Turkish  Grovernment  had  to  say,  and 
finding  that  it  only  aggravates  the  case,  I  say  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  assert  with  satisfied  under- 
standings and  clear  consciences  that  these  horrors 
are  proved,  and  to  consider  what  duties  are  incum- 
bent upon  us  in  consequence  of  that  proof. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  should  not  accuse  others, 
as  we  have  not  got  very  clean  hands  ourselves. 
There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  my  good  friends, 
that  has  perfectly  clean  hands ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  though  I  think  the  English  and  the  people 
of  these  three  Kingdoms,  are  a  very  great  nation,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  entitled  on  all  occasions  to 
such  uniform  and  peculiar  credit  for  humanity  as  we 
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sometimes  claim  for  ourselves.  I  make  that  con- 
fession frankly.  I  will  not  refer,  as  I  might,  to  the 
misdeeds  of  other  nations.  It  is  a  mean  form  of 
apology.  Let  us  speak  only  of  our  own.  It  may 
be  said  that  some  two  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
dreadful  massacre  at  Grlencoe ;  that  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  there  were  great  atrocities  perpetrated  after 
the  siege  of  Badajoz  in  the  Peninsular  War;  and, 
coming  down  to  later  times  for  instance,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  cannot  defend  the  proceedings  that  were 
taken  either  in  what  was  called  the  revolt  in  Oepha- 
lonia,  or  in  the  more  recent  revolt  in  Jamaica.  I 
cannot,  and  I  will  not,  defend  each  and  all  of  those 
proceedings ;  but,  good  heavens  !  to  pretend  to  com- 
pare those  proceedings  with  what  we  are  now  dealing 
with  would  be  an  insult  to  the  common -sense  of 
Europe.  They  may  constitute  a  dark  page  in  British 
history ;  but  if  you  could  concentrate  the  whole  of 
the  blackness  of  that  page,  for  every  one  of  them, 
into  a  single  point,  it  would  be  pale,  it  would  be 
almost  invisible  from  its  minuteness  on  any  one  of 
the  pages,  which  will  hereafter  consign  to  everlast- 
ing infamy  the  proceedings  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  clean  hands.  I  do  not  over- 
look the  question,  but  I  say  that  it  does  not  absolve 
us  from  whatever  duty  may  otherwise  be  incumbent 
upon  us  in  reference  to  the  great  subject  we  have  now 
in  view. 

Eeturning  for  a  moment ,  to  the  question  whether 
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the  horrors  have  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  t 
might  indeed  be  content  now  to  be  bound  by  the 
declarations  of  the  members  of  the  Government 
themselves.  Mr.  Bourke,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  has  described  them  in  language  the  strength 
of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass. 
Lord  G-eorge  Hamilton,  appearing  the  other  night 
at  Sheffield,  and  delivering  what  our  friends  in 
America,  I  think,  commonly  call  a  sprightly  speech 
— (laughter) — admitted,  I  believe,  that  these  horrors 
were  dreadful  beyond  description.  He  used  in  sub- 
stance the  same  language  that  we  use.  A  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  press — not  a  very  large  portion, 
but  a  portion  of  the  press  —  has  defended  Turkey 
with  the  most  gallant  spirit.  There  is  a  paper 
very  much  opposed  to  me  in  politics.  (A  Voice 
— *  The  Standard,'  and  laughter.)  No,  I  mean 
the  '  Morning  Post.'  (Laughter,  and  a  Voice — 
"  What  about  the  old  woman  ? ")  I  say  nothing 
on  that  subject.  I  will  only  say  this,  that  three 
days  ago  I  read  these  words  in  the  '  Morning 
Post ' : — "  It  is  lamentable  beyond  all  description  ; 
it  is  perfectly  astounding."  Now,  what  do  you 
think  it  was  that  was  lamentable  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion and  that  was  perfectly  astounding  ?  When 
I  read  these  words  I  thought,  Well,  at  any  rate, 
we  are  now  going  to  have  a  stroke  dealt  at  the 
Bulgarian  outrages;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
not  the   horrors  that   were  lamentable  beyond  de- 
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scriptiou  and  that  were  perfectly  astounding,  but  it 
was  th,e  present  attitude  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
thera.  But  I  can  announce  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity the  conversion  of  the  '  Morning  Post,'  for  I  read 
in  it  this  morning-^and  I  rejoice  in  its  accession, 
for  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  paper  after  all^ — 
"  Nobody  now  wants  to  be  told  how  horrible  the 
atrocities  were."  Well,  then,  I  think  that  so  far 
we  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  in  a  condition  to 
proceed  with  a  clear  conscience. 

The  next  question  is— Who  are  implicated  in  these 
atrocities  ?  Now,  I  have  taken  another  opportunity 
of  setting  out  as  well  as  I  could  the  facts  of  this  case 
so  far  as  it  may  he  considered  a  question  internal  to 
ourselves,  in  order  to  define  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible  those  special  obligations  of  the  British 
people  which  grew,  as  I  think,  out  of  what  has 
recently  occurred,  I  will  not  now  say  one  word 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  I  will  keep,  or 
endeavour  to  keep,  the  implied  pledge  with  which  I 
set  out,  that  I  would  try  to  treat  the  question  as  a 
question  in  which  all  Englishmen  have  a  common 
interest.  I  will  strive,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  avoid  saying  anything  that  can  give  pain  to  the 
mind  of  any  Englishman,  be  his  party  what  it  may. 
The  question,  then,  is  —  and  it  is  a  very  great 
question  —  Is  the  Turkish  G-overnment  implicated 
in,  these  atrocities  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  I  hold  that 
they  are ;  why  I  hold  the  Turkish  G-overnment  to 
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be  SO  deeply  implicated  in  them,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  an  effectual  distinction  between  the  men 
whose  hands  perpetrated  the  deeds  and  the  central 
Government  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
course  that  Grovernment  has  pursued  with  regard  to 
them.  In  the  first  place,  they  might  very  well  have 
anticipated  what  was  to  take  place.  They  knew,  if 
we  did  not  know,  the  men  whom  they  were  employ- 
ing. But  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  point  j  1  pass  to 
what  they  have  done  since  these  deeds  were  blazoned 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  In  the  first  place, 
they  have  taken  every  possible  measure  to  conceal 
them ;  in  the  second  place,  they  have  punished  and 
put  down,  as  far  as  they  could,  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  divulge  them;  and  I  have  myself 
printed,  within  the  last  three  days,  the  actual 
original  document,  which  suppressed  a  newspaper  at 
Constantinople  because  it  had  questioned  a  statement 
made  in  this  country  in  partial  mitigation  of  the 
charge  against  Turkey.  And  in  that  original  docu- 
ment issued,  mark  the  date,  on  the  11th  of  last 
August,  the  Turkish  Government  had  the  audacity 
to  speak  of  the  pretended  or  alleged  excesses  in 
Bulgaria.  Therefore  they  have  concealed  the  acts, 
they  have  kept  back  the  knowledge,  they  have 
punished  those  who  endeavoured  to  supply  their 
defect  of  duty  by  enlightening  the  world  on 
what  had  taken  place.  That  is  pretty  complete, 
I  think.     But  there  is  one  act  besides — one  worse 
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than  any,  and  worse  than  all.  It  was  this.  They 
have  rewarded,  they  have  promoted,  they '  have 
decorated  with  what  they  call  their  honours — 
("  Shame  ") — the  very  worst  miscreants  who  perpe- 
trated some  of  the  chief  of  these  detested  outrages ; 
and  when  that  has  been  done — and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  three  names  at  least  are  perfectly  well 
known,  and  have  been  printed  over  and  over  again 
— it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  contend  that  we  are  not 
to  regard  the  Government  of  Turkey  itself  as  deeply 
dyed,  in  hand  and  arm,  with  blood  that  has  been 
shed,  and  as  covered  with  the  cloud  of  shame  that 
has  descended  on  that  degraded  land.  Now  I  hold 
that  these  are  some  of  the  leading  facts,  on  which 
your  action  should  depend ;  and  I  address  you  as  a 
specimen  of  the  people  of  England,  because  the 
sentiments  that  beat  in  your  breasts  are  at  this 
moment  throbbing  in  every  other  English  and  British 
heart. 

I  have  now  gone  pretty  fully  through  the  ele- 
mentary facts,  except  as  to  one  single  point.  And 
what  is  that  point  ?  If  you  have  read  the  journals 
of  the  last  few  days,  you  will  find  that  those 
journals  without  any  distinction — and  among  those 
who  had  been  more  or  less  favourable  to  Turkey  I 
would  mention  the  '  Standard '  and  the  '  Telegraph  ' 
— pray  observe  that  I  am  now  speaking  only  to 
their  impartiality  in  supplying  information  —  you 
will    find   that  they,  as  well   as   the   'Times'   and 
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'  Daily  News,'  have  given  explicit  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Turkish  armies  are  at  this 
moment  apparently  proceeding  in  Servia.  You 
remember  that  one  of  the  impostures  set  up  to  mis- 
lead you  was,  that  the  malefactors  were  only  a  few 
strangers  or  a  few  irregulars.  Irregular  and  regular, 
it  now  seems  that  they  are  all  pretty  much  alike. 
Have  you  read  the  detestable  proceedings  that  are 
recounted  in  the  journals  of  the  last  few  days  ?  You 
may  say  we  have  not  got  the  authority  of  the 
Grovernment  to  prove  them.  I  wish  to  heaven  we 
had  their  account  !  There  is,  I  understand,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  and  great  distinction  in  the 
Turkish  camp — I  mean  G-eneral  Kemball.  I  am 
truly  sorry  we  have  no  report  yet  from  him,  any 
more  than  we  have  from  Mr.  Baring.  But  you  will 
see  that,  generally,  what  is  done,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  possess,  may  be  described  as  an 
attempt  to  make  Servia  into  another  Bulgaria.  You 
will  see  that,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  illumina-, 
tion  attends  the  march  of  the  Turkish  army  wherever 
it  may  go ;  and  that  illumination  is  the  flame  that 
rises  from  the  burning  of  every  village,  so  that  the 
few  whom  the  sword  and  torture  shall  have  spared 
may,  if  possible,  perish  by  starvation. 

I  would  not  dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject, 
nor  enter  upon  its  sickening  details ;  but  this  I  say 
— that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  horrors  which  are  so 
described  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  few  days  are 
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now  proceeding  in  Servia,  they  ought  to  be  stopped. 
(Cheers.)  They  ought  to  be  stopped ;  and  those  who 
do  not  stop  them,  if  they  have  the  power,  will  be 
responsible  for  them.  This  is  a  matter,  gentlemen,  in 
which  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  You  know 
not  on  what  day  events  of  a  character  and  conse- 
quence, vital  to  humanity,  and  vital  to  the  struggle 
now  in  progress,  may  occur  in  Servia.  Whatever 
happens,  you  must  not  be  put  off  with  excuses  and 
half-hearted  halting  declarations.  Whatever  we  ask 
of  our  authorities,  one  thing  we  must  ask  above  all 
■ — that  they  be  prompt ;  and  another  thing,  that  they 
be  intelligible.  It  is  the  duty  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
several  Powers  of  Europe,  to  stop  what  we  now 
denounce.  It  is  not  your  duty  to  remonstrate 
against  such  deeds.  I  deprecate  remonstrance. 
When  that  great  storehouse  was  burnt  down"  near 
London  Bridge  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Thames 
was  all  aflame  with  the  floating  casks  of  oil  or  tallow, 
did  the  firemen,  who  so  nobly  did  their  duty,  remon- 
strate with  the  conflagration  ?  No ;  but  you  might 
just  as  well  have  remonstrated  with  those  flames,  as 
you  could  remonstrate  with  the  Turkish  Grovernment 
with  reference  to  those  things  which  are  said  now  to 
be  going  on ;  and  the  Grovernment  ought  to  know, 
and  will,  I  hope,  very  soon  know,  whether  they  are 
going  on  or  not.  Then  my  affirmation  is  that, 
without  reference  to  this  or  that  movement  of 
diplomacy,  honour  be  to  the  Power,  whatsoever  its 
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name,  that  first  steps  in  to  stop  them.  I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  to  he  imagined  to  occur  when  they  do 
not.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  to  be  anything  hut  a 
full  conviction,  and  a  substantial  knowledge,  of  the 
facts ;  but  if  the  facts  be  so,  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  or  to  be  favoured,  for  arresting  the  course  of 
inhuman  and  almost  unheard-of  outrage.  So  much 
for  what  has  been.  So  much  for  what  seemingly  at 
the  moment  is.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  subject  of 
provision  for  the  future. 

My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  what  are  the 
measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  atrocities  ?  In  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  be  the  mildest  of  which  the  case  admits. 
But  they  ought  to  be  effectiial  measures.  And  if 
I  were,  unfortunately,  compelled  to  judge  between 
that  which  is  mild  and  that  which  is  effectual ;  if  I 
found  that  I  had  the  power  of  judging,  which  I  have 
not,  for  I  speak  simply  as  an  individual  to  my  con- 
stituents, and  fellow-citizens,  and  fellow-men — if  I  had 
the  power  of  judging  and  deciding — if  I,  then,  found 
that  that  which  was  mild  would  not  be  effectual, 
and  that  which  was  effectual  could  not  be  mild,  my 
choice  would  not  be  long  in  making.  I  must  take, 
the  effectual,  and  I  must  put  aside  the  mild.  (Cheers.) 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  despair  of  measures  which 
I  call  and  think  mild,  and  which  may,  I  trust,  he 
effectual.     You  have  read,  perhaps — at  any  rate,  you 
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have  heard  of — the  letter  in  the  '  Times '  to-day,  of 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedclijffe,  whom  I  may  with  truth  as 
well  as  pleasure  call  my  distinguished  and  venerated 
friend.  Lord  Stratford  de  EedcliflFe,  who  was  him- 
self, among  all  English  statesmen,  perhaps  the  most 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Eussia,  holds  and  argues 
that  these  States,  in  which  Turkey  has  been  per- 
petrating such  unheard-of  outrages,  must  be  pro- 
tected, not  by  the  idle  farce  of  a  renewal  of  promises, 
not  by  the  sorry  jest  of  issuing  more  firmans,  de- 
pendent on  Turkey  herself  for  their  execution,  but 
by  positive  measures,  of  a  nature  which  will  take  it 
out  of  the  power  of  Turkey  again  to  redden  with 
such  bloodshed  and ,  blacken  with  such  infamy  the 
annals  of  mankind,  by  providing  the  material  for 
similar  recitals.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  leans — 
as  I  gather  from  his  letter — to  the  appointment  of  a 
Foreign  Commission,  representing  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  appointed  and  empowered  to  exercise  a 
conclusive  control  over  all  Turkish  operations  and 
proceedings  in  those  provinces.  Well,  my  respect 
for  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe's  authority  is  such, 
that  I  am  ready  to  say  that,  if  some  such  measure 
could  be  adopted  as  we  did  adopt  in  Syria  when 
Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  there,  and  could  be  adopted 
with  good  prospect  of  success,  I  should  be  contented, 
nay  glad,  to  see  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  we  should  by  such  a  mode  of  action 
be  conferring  any  favour  on  the  Turks.     I  think  the 
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position  of  the  Ottoman  Power  would  be  a  very 
awkward  one,  and  perhaps  scarcely  tenable.  I  think 
the  position  of  the  authorities  in  this  borough  or  in 
London  would  be  very  awkward  if  they  could  not 
take  any  measure  for  the  government  of  the  metro- 
polis without  the  assent  of  a  Foreign  Commission. 
We  should  not  like,  we  could  not  endure,  that  at  all. 
I  know  that  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  has  lately 
looked  to  that  plan  without  repudiating  others,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  very  great  question  whether  the 
simplest  course  is  not  that  which  I  have  presumed — 
for  it  is  somewhat  presumptuous  on  my  part — to 
recommend,  that  all  Turkish  authorities  should  walk 
out  of  the  place.  That  is  what  they  have  done  in 
Roumania.  Four  millions  of  people  there  are  as 
completely  emancipated  from  the  practical  control 
of  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  as  you  and  I  are.  It 
is  true  the  Sultan  is  their  Suzerain ;  it  is  true  that 
they  pay  him,  I  think,  80,000^.  a-year  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office,  duties  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  define.  That  is  a  great  deal  too  small  a 
matter  to  ask  you  to  come  to  Blackheath  to  meddle 
with  ;  and  I  am  in  favour  of  retaining  that  Suzerainty 
if  we  can  retain  it  consistently  with  the  great 
paramount  end  in  view ;  because  I  am  afraid  the 
harmony  of  the  Courts  and  Powers  of  Europe  would 
be  too  severely  strained  were  there  a  quantity  of 
territorial  plunder  going,  and  it  came  to  a  question 
of  the  distribution  of  spoils.    Now  if  any  one  asks 
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me  how  I  would  distribute  the  spoils,  my  answer 
would  be  this;  I  would  not  distribute  them  at  all. 
These  provinces  were  not  destined  to  be  the  property 
of  Russia,  or  of  Austria,  or  of  England ;  they  were 
destined  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  them- 
selves. They  have  the  best  right  to  them.  They 
can  make  the  best  use  of  them.  They  are  not,  as 
you  have  been  unwisely  and  untruly  told,  savages. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  generally  a  well-conducted 
and  industrious  people,  and  they  are  a  people  who 
know  how  to  manage  their  own  concerns — at  any  rate, 
very  decently  and  tolerably,  if  only  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. I  say,  therefore,  let  our  measures  be  as  mild 
as  they  may,  but  for  Grod's  sake  let  them  be  effectual 
measures.  If  it  can  be  done  by  a  Foreign  Com- 
mission which  shall,  without  absolutely  displacing 
the  Turkish  authorities,  take  the  government  of  these 
provinces  virtually  into  their  own  hands,  let  it  be  so 
done.  I  myself  lean  to  the  simpler  method  of  saying 
to  the  Turk — which  I  believe  to  be  very  good  terms 
for  him — "  You  shall  receive  a  reasonable  tribute^ 
you  shall  retain  your  titular  Sovereignty,  your  Empire 
shall  not  be  invaded;  but  never  again,  while  the 
years  shall  roll  upon  their  course,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  our  power  to  determine,  never  again  shall  the 
hands  of  violence  be  raised  by  you  ;  never  again  shall 
the  floodgates  of  lust  be  opened  by  you  ;  never  again 
shall  the  dire  refinements  of  cruelty  be  devised  by 
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you,  for  the  sake  of  making  mankind  miserable  in 
Bulgaria." 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  your 
minds  that  what  we  have  got  before  us  is  sufiS- 
ciently  proved,  and  that  that  sufiScient  proof  entails 
on  us,  as  an  absolute,  an  indispensable,  and  a  speedy 
duty,  the  business  of  effectual  prevention.  And  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying — Do  not  suppose  that 
your  duties  in  this  matter  will  have  ended  when  this 
vast  assembly  has  broken  up.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  have  only  begun.  It  is  now,  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  England  are  being  shaped ;  it  is  now,  that 
they  are  finding  their  way  within  the  walls  of  the 
Council-room ;  and  it  is  from  that  Council-room  that 
they  must  go  forth  to  be  heard  in  the  deliberations  of 
Europe.  You  have  got  before  you  an  arduous  work. 
It  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  your  daily  care  till 
it  is  done  ;  you  must  ask  yourselves  again  and  again 
what  you  have  done  and  can  do ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  there  is  much  that  you  can  do  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  interests  of  humanity  and  justice. 
I  come  now  to  the  question — If  there  is  to  be  this 
effectual  prevention,  and  if  it  can  only  be  had  either 
by  putting  a  double  bridle  on  the  executive  of 
Turkey  in  Bulgaria,  or,  as  I  think,  probably  better, 
by  requiring  that  the  exercise  of  that  administrative 
authority  should  cease, — by  whom  is  this  to  be 
effected  ?    .It  must  be  done,  it  can  only  be  done  with 
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safety,  by  the  united  action  of  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Your  power  is  great ;  but  what  is  above  all  things 
essential  is,  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  Europe  in 
this  matter  should  be  one.  I  need  now  only  speak 
of  the  six  whom  we  call  great  Powers ;  of  Eussia, 
Germany,  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Italy. 
The  union  of  them  all  is  not  only  important,  but 
almost  indispensable  for  entire  success  and  satis- 
faction. Yet  there  are  two  of  these  great  Powers, 
whose  position  is  such  that  just  now  they  stand 
forth  far  before  the  rest  in  authority,  and  in  the 
means  of  ejBfectively  applying  that  authority,  as 
well  as  in  responsibility,  upon  this  great  question. 
Those  two  Powers  are  England  and  Eussia.  I  wish, 
above  all ''things,  to  be  plain  and  distinct  with 
you.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of  any  of  these  six 
important  States  to  mar  and  to  frustrate  the  wise 
settlement  of  this  question ;  but  undoubtedly  it  is  in 
the  power  either  of  England  or  of  Russia  to  make  a 
good  settlement  impossible.  And,  moreover,  if  there 
be  so  bad  an  inclination  in  them,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  either  not  only  to  make  a  good  settlement 
impossible,  but  to  do  that  with  impunity.  If  we  were 
wicked  enough  to  prevent  this  great  good,  nobody 
could  punish  us  for  our  misconduct.  The  Almighty, 
who  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,"  will  take  His 
own  time  for  settling  the  account.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  Eussia,  if  Eussia  entertains  the 
diabolical    schemes,  or   even   the  ordinarily  selfish 
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schemes,  which  many  people  are  so  fond  of  imputing 
to  her.     I  am  not  such  a  dreamer  as  to  suppose  that 
Eussia,  more  than  other  countries,  is  exempt  from  all 
selfish  ambition.     But  she  has  also  within  her  the 
pulse  of  humanity;    and  for  my  part  I  believe  it 
is  the   pulse   of    humanity   that    is   at   this    epoch 
throbbing    almost    ungovernably    in     her     people. 
Now,  be   assured  that  a  really  good  settlement  of 
this   question    depends,   not   upon   a   mere    hollow 
truce  between  England  and  Russia,  but  upon  their 
thorough    concord,    their    hearty    and    cordial    co- 
operation.    Their  joint  power    is    immense.     The 
power   of  Russia   by    land   of  acting    upon   these 
countries  as  against  Turkey  is  at  the  present  time 
probably  resistless.     The  power  of  England  by  sea 
is  scarcely  less  important  at  this  moment ;  for,  I  ask, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  army, 
if  the  British  Admiral  now  in  Besika  Bay  were  to 
inform  the  Grovernment  in  Constantinople  that  from 
a  given  hour,  until  atonement  had  been  made,  until 
punishment  had'  descended,  until  outrage  had  been 
effectually   arrested,  not  a  man,  not  a  gun,  not  a 
horse,  not  a  boat  should  cross   the  waters  of  the 
Bosporos,   or    the    cloudy   Euxine,   or    the    bright 
-(Bgean,  to  carry  aid  to  the  Turkish  troops— those 
armies,   made   up   mainly   of  Asiatic    hordes,   that 
are   now   desolating  Servia,   and  that   seem  to  be 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  there  the  horrible  por- 
traiture of  the  murders  that  they  have  left  behind 
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them  in  Bulgaria  ?  To  stop  the  passage  of  these 
waters  at  once  cuts  off  the  vital  source  of  what  is 
called  Turkish  power. 

Such,  my  friends,  is  an  outline  of  the  present 
power  of  those  two  States.  I  rejoice  to  think,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  lifted  themselves  up 
to  a  level  far  higher  than  that  of  ancient  recollections 
of  blood  and  strife.  Why,  gentlemen,  we  fought 
with  Russia  in  1854,  and  a  gallant  defence  she  made, 
though  she  was  beaten ;  why  should  we  not  respect 
her  as  a  former  foe  ?  Why  should  we  not  act  with 
her  for  good  ?  Why  should  we  not  reserve  suspicion 
and  resentment  for  the  time  when  they  are  justified 
by  some  acts  of  hers,  and  not  merely  stirred  up  by  old 
and  invidious  recollections  ?  Why,  think  of  the  case 
of  our  great  neighbour  across  the  Channel,  the  case  of 
Prance.  Not  one  hundred  years  have  elapsed — almost 
exactly  ninety — since  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
British  statesmen — I  mean  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox — 
was  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  traditional 
prejudices  to  describe  France  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  "our  natural  enemy."  For  thirty 
years  after  that  time,  at  least  during  the  greater 
part  of  those  thirty  years,  we  were  locked  in  deadly 
conflict  with  France.  But  what  is  the  case  now  ? 
The  whole  of  those  ancient  animosities  have  died 
away ;  and  the  very  recollection  of  them  has  come 
to  be  so  faint  in  our  minds,  that  probably  I  raise  in 
you  a   sentiment  of  surprise  when  I  refer  to  that 
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declaration  of  Mr.  Fox.  "We  look  back  upon  our 
efforts  against  Prance,  and  hers  against  us,  with  a 
just  respect  for  her  great  military  powers.  "We  have 
said  long  ago  if  she  fought  so  well  against  us,  she 
will  fight  equally  well  along  with  us.  It  is  the 
same  with  Eussia.  I  for  one,  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  am  ready  as  an  individual  to  give  the  right 
hand  of  friendship  to  Russia  when  her  objects  are 
just  and  righteous,  and  to  say  in  the  name  of  God, 
"  Gro  on  and  prosper." 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  nearly  described  the 
actual  state  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  describe 
it.  I  am  convinced  that,  as  to  means,  the  main 
object  is  the  concord  of  England  and  Russia;  but 
that  concord  itself  would  be  worthless,  unless  it 
were  to  address  itself  decisively  and  immediately 
to  the  solution  of  the  necessary  parts  of  this  problem. 
Allow  me  to  say  I  have  quite  enough  faith  in  this 
country  to  know  that  when  the  nation  has  a  good 
purpose  in  view,  its  actual  leaders,  or,  if  they  un- 
happily were  to  refuse,  then  some  leader  or  other, 
will  be  found  to  conduct  it  to  the  result  desired 
being  accomplished. 

Grentlemen,  I  have  refrained,  and  I  have  advisedly 
refrained,  from  bringing  before  you  those  details, 
which  in  rank  abundance  have  been  published,  of  the 
misdeeds  that  I  so  feebly  attempt  to  describe.  I  hope 
you  will  understand  that  it  has  been  simply  from  a 
desire  not  to  shock  the  natural   feelings,  both  of 
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women  and  of  men,  by  recitals  which  are  scarcely 
fitted  to  pass  from  the  mouth  of  a  human  being, 
much  less  to  enter  into  his  heart  to  accomplish. 
How  we  shall  all  rejoice  if,  in  lieu  of  the  perplexing, 
doubtful,  and  often  harrowing  considerations  of  the 
past  few  months,  we  are  permitted,  by  the  mercy  of 
Almighty  Grod,  to  see  a  state  of  things  in  which 
right  and  might  shall  join  their  hands,  and  march 
together  to  the  achievement  of  a  great  and  just 
and  holy  work.  Not  forgetting  prudence,  for  pru- 
dence never  can  be  forgotten  without  offending 
against  justice ;  not  forgetting  prudence,  but  ap- 
plying that  prudence  to  the  effectual  attainment 
of  the  end  in  view.  Never,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
form  any  feeble  judgment,  never  have  I  known  a 
great  object,  so  pressing  in  its  urgency,  upon  which 
the  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  peoples  of  Europe 
were  so  cordially  united,  as  they  are  upon  this  object. 
Of  those  six  States,  there  is  not  one  from  which  we 
have  to  anticipate  anything  but  a  likelihood  of  cordial 
and  sincere  concurrence.  At  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
War,  when  there  was  a  question  of  giving  constitu- 
tional freedom  and  popular  government  to  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  political  jealousies,  from  Austrian 
absolutism,  were  adverse  to  the  measure  ;  but  that  is 
no  longer  so,  for  Austria  herself  is  rejoicing  in  the 
youthful  but  vigorous  exercise  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  has  taken  her  rank  definitively  among 
the  body  of  free  nations.     I  know  there  is  one  other 
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difEculty.  There  is  an  unhappy  jealousy  of  race 
between  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  and  that  large 
majority,  composed  of  Sclavonian  population,  among 
whom  they  live ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
pose— and  indeed  it  would  be  intolerable  to  allow — 
that  these  local  jealousies,  entirely  internal  in  their 
character,  could  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  essential 
law  of  the  social  and  political  existence  of  peoples 
beyond  their  borders.  On  the  part  of  Austria,  there- 
fore, I  have  seen  with  delight  that,  overcoming  these 
jealousies,  she  has  set  herself  during  the  whole  of 
this  year,  and  I  doubt  not  that  she  will  so  continue, 
to  co-operate,  and  to  co-operate  with  great  power 
and  efficacy,  since  her  action  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, for  the  common  purpose.  Look  next  to 
G-ermany,  the  head  of  the  Teutonic  races,  with  whom 
we  rejoice  to  claim  near  kindred.  No  one  will  per- 
suade me  that  Grermany  will  sully  the  great  honours 
she  has  won,  or  endanger  her  moral  power  in  Europe, 
by  any  attempt  to  turn  to  a  base  and  low  purpose 
the  noble  sentiment  which  is  now  thrilling  through- 
out Christendom  and  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
There  is  France,  that  great  country  which  has 
done  so  much  for  civilisation,  which  has  made  so 
many  great  gifts  to  mankind,  and  which  now,  after 
her  long  and  fluctuating  agitation  upon  the  stormy 
sea  of  politics,  appears  at  length,  and  I  rejoice 
to  see  it,  to  be  feeling  her  way  towards  orderly, 
durable,  and  solid  freedom  through  the  possession  of 
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such  institutions,  as  hitherto  have  been  almost  the 
only  gem  that  she  had  not  already  planted  in  her 
coronet.  ,  There  is  Italy.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
would  presume  almost  myself  to  answer  for  Italy. 
This  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
that  I  have  had  to  meddle  with  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  Six-and-twenty  years  ago,  I  endeavoured  to 
stir  up  the  public  sentiment  with  respect  to  the 
abuses  of  government  in  Southern  Italy ;  but  let  me 
render  this  justice  to  a  defunct  dynasty,  that  it  would 
be  a  cruel  sin  and  shame  to  compare  for  one  moment, 
or  in  any  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  late 
atrocities,  that  government  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  Naples  with  the  abominable  system  that  has  been 
desolating  Bulgaria.  (Cheers.)  In  Italy  you  may 
now  see,  aye,  in  its  capital,  in  its  great  historic  city 
of  Rome,  that  the  people  have  taken  your  and  our 
method  of  expressing  their  opinions ;  and  from  the 
very  first  outbreak  of  these  difficulties  in  the  East, 
the  sympathies  of  Italy  have  been  freely  given  to 
the  oppressed.  You  have,  indeed,  before  you,  as  I 
have  already  said,  an  arduous  task,  but  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  arduous  work  you  have  every 
encouragement.  It  is  beyond  our  single  power,  but 
it  is  within  your  united  power.  Without  union  we 
cannot  attain,  but  .with  union  we  may,  under  God, 
attain  the  end.  Go  forward  then,  gentlemen,  with 
British  pluck  and  resolution  ;  go  forward,  you  have 
much  to  do.     You  have  error  and  neglect  to  repair, 
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but  yon  have  an  example  to  set,  and  a  great  purpose 
to  accomplish,  which  if  you  shall  happily  achieve, 
you  will  once  again  add  to  the  glories  of  your  fore- 
fathers, and  make  a  solid  and  a  worthy  contribution 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
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II. 

LETTEE  TO  ME.  A,  DAYS. 

Hawarden,  August  23,  1876. 
Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  intimation  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  working  men  of  London,  on  a  large  scale, 
on  the  subject  of  the  recent  massacres  in  Bulgaria  is 
about  to  be  held.  On  a  subject  like  this,  which  ap- 
peals so  directly  to  our  deepest  feelings,  and  where 
our  information  on  details  is  still  far  from  full,  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  the  whole  duty  of  express- 
ing the  views  of  the  British  nation  could  have  been 
left  with  safety  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovernment  of 
the  Queen.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated 
by  the  head  of  the  Ministry  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  so  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  it  well  that  the  people  should  seek 
opportunities  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  should 
assist  the  Administration  to  judge  whether  it  is 
right  that,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  status  quo 
in  Bulgaria,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  its 
governors  for  the  repetition  of  the  recent  outrages 
when  they  may  see  occasion. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  G-LADSTOKE. 
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III. 
LETTEE  TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  '  TIMES.' 

London,  September  8. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  second  article  in  the 
*  Times '  of  to-day,  which  criticises  in  so  wise  a  spirit 
a  pamphlet  which  I  have  published,  I  hope  it  was 
understood  by  you,  and  will  be  understood  by  the 
public,  that  my  desire  that  the  "  Turks "  should 
*'  carry  off  themselves"  from  Bulgaria  is  strictly 
limited  to  military  and  official  Turks ;  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  lines  following  immediately  by  enu- 
merating "  their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their 
Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbashis,  their  Kaimakams 
and  their  Pashas ; "  all  of  them  titles  indicating  em- 
ployment by  the  Groverument. 

The  civil  rights,  and  the  religious  freedom,  of 
Mahomedans  have  in  my  eyes  precisely  the  same 
title  to  respect  as  those  of  Christians. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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IV. 

LETTEE  TO  THE  EDITOE  OP  THE  '  DAILY  NEWS.' 

Hawarden  Castle,  Chester,  September  14. 

Sir,— The  speeches  of  Lord  Derby  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  Monday  undoubtedly  constitute  a  Ministerial 
manifesto ;  and,  after  the  part  I  have  taken  in  the 
endeavour  to  evoke  such  a  declaration,  it  may  not 
be  unwarrantable  if  I  endeavour  to  sum  up  its  effect, 
and  to  estimate  its  value. 

The  speeches  deal — and  deal,  in  my  judgment, 
frankly — with  the  past  and  with  the  future ;  with 
charges,  or  supposed  charges,  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  its  inventions.  The  journals  which 
support  the  policy  of  Turkey  are  naturally  delighted 
with  them,  and  exult  in  any  disposition  which  may 
have  been  shown  elsewhere  to  put  upon  them  the 
most  favourable  construction.  In  my  opinion  they 
afford  ample  shelter  (which  is  also  fair  notice)  for  a 
policy  identical  in  spirit  with  that  hitherto  pursued. 
It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the  people  to  consider 
whether  that  policy  ha.s  been  satisfactory  or  not. 
Lord  Derby  is  now  at  least  chargeable  with  no  un- 
due reserve.  His  words,  as  reported  by  the  '  Times,' 
are  as  follows  :  "  I  shall  only  say  that  we  do  not 
come  before  the  country,  and  we  shall  not  come 
before  Parliament,  in  the  position  of  persons  who 
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have  anything  to  unsay  that  we  have  said  in 
the  past,  or  anything  to  regret  in  what  we  have 
done." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Lord  Derby  replies,  in  these 
discourses,  to  some  charges  that  have  not  been  made, 
and  passes  by  those  that  have.  I  now  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  real  accusations,  as  I  understand  them, 
and  of  the  conduct,  in  which  Lord  Derby  thus  states 
the  intention  of  the  Grovernment  to  persevere.  They 
are  these  : — 

1.  That  Ministers  have  not  recognised  the  rights 
and  the  obligations  of  this  country,  together  with 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  towards  the  subjects, 
and  especially  the  Christian  subjects,  of  the  Sultan, 
growing  out  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Peace  of 
1856. 

2.  That  they  have  not  maintained,  but  rather  have 
impeded,  the  concert  of  Europe  in  regard  to  Turkey, 
by  which  concert  alone  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  proper  settlement. 

3.  That  they  have  overthrown  the  plans  of  other 
States  without  proposing  any  in  their  stead ;  and 
have  thereby  precipitated  a  disastrous  war  which 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  prevent  or  post- 
pone. 

4.  That  by  sending  a  squadron  to  Besika  Bay 
without  explanation,  by  raising  that  squadron  pro- 
gressively, after  the  occurrence  of  the  worst  Bulgarian 
outrages,  to  the  character  and  force  of  a  fleet,  and  by 
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withholding  all  information  concerning  the  intention 
of  these  measures  until  the  date  of  July  14,  they 
have  in  fact,  whatever  the  intention  may  have  been, 
afforded  moral,  and  virtually  also  material  support  to 
the  Ottoman  Government  at  the  period  of  its  most 
flagrant  guilt  and  crime ;  and  this  in  opposition  to 
the  general  sense  of  Europe. 

5.  That  by  their  singular  and  unexplained  delays 
in  asking  and  in  obtaining  information,  they  have 
retarded  that  knowledge,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
the  Bulgarian  outrages,  which  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  justice  and  humanity  that  they  should 
expedite. 

6.  That  in  their  limited  state  of  information  they 
made  gratuitous  declarations  in  answer  to  questions 
put  in  Parliament,  such  as  tended  to  cast  discredit 
upon  statements  which  had  then  been  made,  and 
which  have  since  been  corroborated  by  further  and 
generally  sufficient  evidence  ;  and  to  convey  an 
untrue  idea  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria, 
and  of  the  comparative  character  and  conduct  of 
the  governing  power  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  jDf  the  province  on  the  other. 

7.  That  now,  nearly  five  months  after  the  date  of 
the  outbreak,  we  still  remain  without  any  adequate 
statement  of  any  portion  of  the  facts  from  any 
responsible  British  authority. 

8.  That  only  so  late  as  on  the  8th  of  August,  did 
Her  Majesty's  Government  address  to  Sir  H.  Elliot 
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a  letter  desiring  him  to  make  known  to  the  Porte 
the  feeling  of  horror  excited  in  them  and  in  the 
people  by  the  "  statements  received "  of  the  Bulga- 
rian outrages ;  and  that  down  to  the  present  time,  so 
far  as  we  know,  they  have  never  charged  upon  the 
Turkish  Grovernment  any  guilt  in  respect  of  those 
outrages. 

So  much  for  the  past.  I  will  only  make  a  single 
further  remark.  It  relates  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Baring.  It  has  been  stated,  that  he  has  conducted 
his  inquiries  in  company  with  official  persons  repre- 
senting the  Turkish  Government.  In  so  far  as  this 
has  been  done,  it  will  sadly  impair  the  value  of  his 
results.  I  have  had  experience  in  this  matter 
twenty- six  years  ago.  In  Naples,  at  that  time,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  true  evidence 
in  the  presence  of  agents  of  the  Grovernment. 
Much  more  now,  under  the  savage  tyranny  that 
rages  in  Bulgaria.  Fairness  may  require  that  the 
information  obtained  be  submitted  to  the  inculpated 
Grovernment  before  other  use  is  made  of  it,  but 
cannot  require  that  we  should  poison  the  stream  at 
the  fountain-head. 

I  now  come  to  Lord  Derby's  views  of  the  Turkish 
Grovernment,  and  of  the  policy  to  be  followed.  I 
collect  them  from  the  two  speeches,  as  follows. 

1 .  It  appears  to  be  considered  by  Lord  Derby,  that 
if  the  Turks  can  count  upon  our  support  or  that  of 
ot  hers  they  are  sure  to  behave  well ;   but  if  they, 
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believe  all  Europe  to  be  against  tbem,  then    they 
will  break  out  into  excesses. 

2.  That  we  have  no  responsibility  beyond  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  conduct  of  Turkey ; 
although  it  was  we  who,  in  concert  with  France, 
took  away  the  right  previously  enjoyed  by  Russia 
to  protect  her  Christian  subjects;  and  although  it 
would  be  most  unfair  to  expect  France  at  the  present 
moment  to  charge  herself  with  special  duties  or 
cares. 

3.  That  unlimited  doses  of  protest  and  remon- 
strances are  the  proper  mode  of  discharging  our 
duty  at  Constantinople ;  and  Lord  Derby  assures 
us  that  for  one  (disregarded)  remonstrance  recorded 
in  the  Blue  Books,  Sir  Henry  Elliot  made  a  dozen 
(disregarded)  remonstrances,  which  are  not  so  re- 
corded. 

4.  That  no  one  at  Constantinople  either  dictated 
or  encouraged  the  outrages  in  Bulgaria.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Turkish  Grovernment  only  denied  them, 
suppressed  the  papers  that  told  of  them,  promoted 
three  at  the  least  of  the  miscreants  who  ordered  and 
superintended  them,  and  sent  a  man  (Selim)  to 
inquire  into  them,  who,  as  we  now  learn,  put  to  the 
torture  those  Bulgarian  witnesses  who  would  not 
give  such  evidence  as  he  desired. 

5.  That  the  evils  which  have  occurred  are,  says 
Lord  Derby,  "  due  rather  to  the  weakness  than  to  the 
will  of  the  Turkish  Grovernment." 
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6.  That  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Lord  Beaconsfield 
the  Sultan,  or  Lord  Derby  the  Grrand  Vizier,  and  to 
cherish  expectations  accordingly.  Why,  then,  did 
Lord  Beaconsfield  say  on  the  17th  of  July,  that  the 
Government  was  constantly  communicating — he 
"  -would  not  say  remonstrating-^with  the  Turkish 
Grovernment,"  for  "the  Turkish  Grovernment  was 
most,  anxious  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
British  Ambassador  ?  " 

7.  That  the  policy  of  the  Grovernment  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  I  contest 
this  assertion ;  and  I  ask,  How  then  does  it  happeii 
that  all  the  connections  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that 
every  public  man  of  the  day  who  has  taken  part 
heretofore  in  the  Eastern  Question  and  is  responsible 
for  the  earlier  policy,  has  dissented  from  the  policy  of 
the  present  Grovernment,  ipcluding  Lord  Stratford 
de  Eedcliife,  who  agrees  with  them  in  general 
politics  ? 

8.  Lord  Derby  menaces  us  with  the  rule  of  Russia 
in  Constantinople.  I  reply  that  more  has  been  done 
by  the  policy  of  this  year  to  bring  Russia  to  Constan- 
tinople than  at  any  former  period  ;  and  that  the  way 
to  keep  her  out  of  it  is  to  give  to  the  local  popu- 
lations liberties  which  (as  has  been  proved  in 
Roumania)  they  will  value,  and  the  means  of  toler- 
able Government. 

9.  That  the  Government  are  not  hostile  "  in  prin- 
ciple "  to  the  further  extension  of  such  consl^itutional 
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changes  in  Turkey  "as  circumstances  admit  of." 
Not  hostile  in  principle.  What  are  they  in  practice  ? 
What  single  act  have  they  done  to  restrain  abuse,  or 
introduce  liberty  in  Turkey,  beyond  disregarded  and 
now  idle  remonstrances  ?  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to 
estimate  the  views  of  the  British  Grovernment  (and 
we  now  know  they  have  not  changed)  on  local  self- 
government,  read  No.  497  and,  No.  493  of  the 
Papers,  Turkey  No.  3,  and  observe  the  evident 
sympathy  with  which  Lord  Derby  details  every 
difficulty  raised  by  Austria  in  the  way  of  such  a 
system. 

10.  That  Lord  Derby  "  never  will  be  guilty  of  the 
quackery  of  putting  his  name  to  a  scheme  which  he 
believes "  in  his  conscience  will  not  work.  I  hope 
not.  But  why  is  this  truism  introduced  here,  and 
now  ?  It  is  the  case  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
over  again.  To  oppose  and  frustrate  the  proposals 
of  others  ;  to  put  forward  nothing  in  their  place  our- 
selves. 

11.  That  as  to  an  armistice  and  a  peace,  the 
Powers  are  agreed  in  desiring  to  have  them  "  as 
soon  as  may  be."  But  of  agreement  in  their  views 
of  a  just  peace  there  is  not  a  word.  Nor  can  there 
well  be,  until  the  British  Government  has  undergone 
a  conversion,  which  is  still  in  the  future. 

12.  That  we  ought  not  to  encourage  hostility 
against  the  whole  Turkish  race  and  Mahometan 
peoples.     Agreed. 
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13.  That  we  are  much  more  disinterested  and 
philanthropic  than  the  other  Powers,  or  some  of 
them.  So  we  always  say  :  I  am  not  aware  that 
others  always  say  it  of  us. 

14.  That  Turkey  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  united 
Europe.  The  most  valuable  proposition,  to  my  mind, 
in  the  two  Speeches. 

15.  That  offenders  should  be  punished,  and  that 
the  Bulgarians  are  entitled  to  reparation. 

Separation,  in  the  main,  is  now  impossible :  and 
about  punishment  there  is  this  difficulty — that  we  shall 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  just.     With 
the   Porte,  as  was   demonstrated   last   May  in  the 
Salonica  cases,  it  is  not  a  question  of  justice,  but  of 
pressure.     Under  sufficient  pressure,  they  will  punish 
any  number  of  persons,  of  any  quality,  and  to  any 
extent.     We  are  now  told  they  are  •  going  to  punish 
some  of  those  wretches  whom  they  promoted  for  the 
outrages.     I  can  believe  it.     They  hear  the  incipient 
howling  of  the  storm ;   and  they  appreciate  it  better, 
I  must  say,  than  some  nearer  home.     I  am  fearful  of 
an  over-pressure  for  vengeance,  and  on  this  account 
I  have  said  little  of  that  subject  in  what  I   have 
published.     If  Turkey  is  to  continue  to  administer 
the  government  of  Bulgaria,  I  can  understand  the 
cry  for  vengeance   on   a   large  scale  with   a   view 
to    example.     What   we    really    want    is,   effectual 
prevention. 

16.  On  this  capital  subject  Lord  Derby  says,  "  We 
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have  a  right  to  claim  security  against  similar  outrages 
for  the  future." 

Will  this  crowning  declaration  satisfy  the  nation  ? 
".  Security  against  similar  outrages  ; "  what  security  ? 
Eead  in  connection  with  what  precedes,  with  the 
ohjections  taken  to  local  independence,  with  the 
reserve  as  to  all  the  principles  of  future  policy,  and 
with  the  insinuations  against  foreign  politicians  and 
foreign  Powers,  I  am  compelled  to  say  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is  clear  enough.  It  means  more 
promises  and  more  firmans,  to  be  followed  by  more 
protests  and  more  remonstrances.  More  of  "You 
will  represent  to  the  Porte  ; "  "  You  will  urge  upon 
the  Porte ! "  "  You  will  press  strongly  upon  the 
Porte,"  all  the  lessons  which  we  know  it  to  be 
radically  incapable,  not  so  much  of  le.arning,  as  of 
putting  into  practice. 

In  the  present  most  critical  circumstances,  it  is 
time  to  protest  against  these  protests,  and  to  remon- 
strate against  these  remonstrances ;  which  are  in 
serious  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  system  no 
better  than  an  organized  imposture  on  the  nations  of 
Europe.  As  well  remonstrate  with  a  pestilence  or  a 
flood.  The  time  has  come  for  saying,  you  must. "  Let 
Europe  define  carefully  what  is  just,  and  then  exact 
it ;  and  let  Great  Britain  be  the  guide  of  the  chariot 
of  Europe,  and  no  longer  the  drag  upon  the  wheel. 
The  nation  has  shown  its  wish  ;  but  has  yet  to  show 
that  its  wish  is  its  will,  and  that  it  shall  be  done. 
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When  I  published  ten  days  ago,  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  mind  of  the  Grovernment  might  receive  the 
requisite  impulse  from  the  national  movement,  with- 
out invoking  any  other  aid  than  that  of  its  assembled 
wisdom.  This  hope  has  disappeared ;  and  I  now 
cordially  follow  Lord  Hartington  in  the  judgment 
he  has  given — that  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
demand  the  early  re-assembling  of  Parliament. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.    E.    GrLADSTONE. 
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LESSONS  IN  MASSACKE. 


THE  INTKODUCTION. 


The  lesson,  whicli  tte  Turkish  Grovernment  has  con- 
veyed to  its  Mahometan  subjects  by  its  conduct  since 
last  May  in  the  matter  of  the  Bulgarian  rising,  can- 
not be  more  pithily  or  more  accurately  expressed 
than  in  the  three  short  English  words,  "  Do  it 
again."  My  charge  is,  that  this  lesson  was  conveyed ; 
and  not  only  conveyed,  but  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  that  it  is  as  plain,  as  if  it  had  been  set  forth 
expressly  in  a  Firman  of  the  Sultan,  or  a  Petwa 
of  the  Sheik  ool  Islam.  To  comprehend  aright  this 
great  lesson  in  Massacre,  we  must  look  at  the  facts 
as  a  whole,  and  must  carefully  scrutinise  the  details 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  bearing  one'  upon 
another.  It  may  seem  that  one,  who  is  no  more 
than  a  private  individual,  is  guilty  of  presumption 
in  dealing  with  so  great  and  perilous  a  question. 
But  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  power  of  opinion,  of 
the  opinion  of  civilised  and   Christian  Europe.     It 
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can  remove'  mountains.  I  have  seen  this  in  the 
recent  past ;  and  I  seem  to  see  it  in  no  distant 
future. 

Six  months  ago,  England  and  Europe  had  just 
learned,  upon  official  authority,  the  reality  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Massacres,  and  of  the  outrages  far  worse 
than  Massacre,  in  Bulgaria.  Over  and  ahove  the 
horrors  of  the  perpetration,  there  was  ground  for 
the  darkest  surmises  as  to  the  seat  of  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  those  fiendish  crimes.  Miscreants, 
fatally  prominent  in  the  proceedings,  had  been 
decorated  and  rewarded  ;  and  the  solemn  business  of 
retributive  inquiry  had  been  visibly  tampered  with 
by  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  to  which  we  had  been 
lending,  through  a  blood-stained  period,  our  moral 
and  our  material  support.  But  the  revelation  of  the 
facts  was  still  new ;  and  there  had  not  been  time 
sufficient  for  clearly  carrying  home  the  guilt  besyond 
the  wretched  men,  who  performed  the  deeds  of 
blood  and  shame.  The  belief  that  a  Government  in 
alliance  with  Her  Majesty  could  stand  in  close  com- 
plicity with  crimes,  so  foul  that  the  very  possibility 
of  them  seems  to  lower  the  level  of  our  nature,  was 
a  belief  so  startling,  nay,  so  horrible,  that  it  was  not 
fit  to  be  entertained,  unless  upon  the  clearest  and 
fullest  evidence.  And  all  this  time  we  were  un- 
blushingly  assured,  by  one  if  not  more  of  the  organs 
of  the  Turkish  cause  in  the  London  Press,  that  order, 
momentarily  disturbed  in  Bulgaria  by  agents  from 
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abroad,  had  been  restored,  and  that  life,  honour,  and 
property  were  secure  under  a  calumniated  but  really 
paternal  Grovernment. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  and  facts  have  gradually 
emerged,  those  surmises,  which  at  first  floated  as  thin 
vapours  in  the  air,  have  acquired  more  and  more  of 
substance  and  consistency  :  and  at  length  the  copious, 
but  not  too  copious.  Papers  supplied  to  Parliament 
have  so  accumulated  the  evidence,  as  to  leave  no 
longer  any  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  We  have 
now  to  confront  a  fact,  more  revolting  than  the  fact 
of  the  Massacres  themselves.  The  supposition,  which 
I  have  described  as  too  shocking  to  be  entertained  in 
our  state  of  imperfect  knowledge,  now  stands  forth  as 
clear  as  the  lurid  light  of  a  furnace  against  the 
blackness  of  a  nocturnal  sky.  Let  me  try  to  make 
entirely  plain  the  issue,  which  in  these  pages  I  desire 
to  raise. 

There  were  separate  acts  which,  in  September, 
it  was  perhaps  possible  to  construe,  by  a  large  indul- 
gence, as  referable  to  weakness,  to  accident,  or  to 
the  bewilderment  and  confusion  attendant  upon  war, 
in  a  country  which  never  had  any  but  a  military 
organisation,  and  which  has  now  lost  in  the  main  even 
that  solitary  ornament.  Such  a  construction  would 
now  be  irrational.  All  the  acts,  and  all  the  non-acts, 
of  the  Turkish  G-overnment,  before  the.rising  when  we 
knew  them  scantily,  during  and  since  the  lamentable 
scenes,  when  we  know  them  but  too  fully,  stand  forth 
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to  view  in  a  dark  and  fatal  consistency.  It  matters 
not  who  was  Sultan  or  who  was  Vizir.  Eushdi  was  as 
Mahmoud,  and  Midhat  was  as  Rushdi,  and  Edhem 
thus  far  is  as  Midhat.  There  is  a  point  of  develop- 
ment and  ripeness  in  a  series  of  acts,  at  which  ten- 
dency becomes  proof  of  purpose ;  as  there  is  also  a 
point  in  the  accumulation  of  evidence,  at  which  not 
to  see  guilt  is  in  some  measure  to  share  it.  When 
deeds  admit  of  no  interpretation  but  one,  that  one 
can  no  longer  be  honourably  avoided.  The  acts 
of  the  Porte,  through  nine  long  months,  demon- 
strate a  deliberate  intention,  and  a  coherent  plan. 
That  purpose  has  been  to  cover  up  iniquity ;  to  baffle 
inquiry ;  to  reward  prominence  in  crime  ;  to  punish 
or  discourage  humanity  among  its  own  agents ;  to 
prolong  the  reign  of  terror ;  to  impress  with  a 
steady  coherency  upon  the  minds  of  its  Mahometan 
subjects  this  but  too  intelligible  lesson  for  the  next 
similar  occasion,  do  it  again. 

I  hope  that  my  charge  against  the  Porte  is  now 
intelligible  and  clear.  My  first  duty  was  to  make  it 
so.  My  second  is,  to  allow  that  no  one  should  accept 
it  from  me  as  proved,  but  to  ask  every  one  to  examine 
and  pronounce  upon  the  proof;  which  will  be  drawn 
principally,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  from  the 
official  information  supplied  by  British  Agents.  If 
I  take  it  as  my  third  duty  to  look  around  for  some 
palliation  of  what  appears  so  monstrous  a  wicked- 
ness, I  can  only  find  it  iji  this.     In  what  we  deem 
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atrocity,  the  Porte  sees  only  energy.  What  we 
think  crimes,  the  Porte  holds  to  be  services.  To 
uphold  the  existing  relation  of  domination  on  one 
side,  and  servitude  on  the  other,  by  that  force,  in 
which  all  along  the  Osmanli  have  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being,  is  for  the  Turk  the  one  great 
commandment  "on  which  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  Violence  and  fury,  fraud  and  false- 
hood, are  sanctified  when,  in  circumstances  of 
adequate  magnitude,  they  are  addressed  to  such 
an  end.  The  utmost  refinements  of  cruelty,  the 
most  bestial  devices  of  lust,  become  either  meri- 
torious or  venial,  when  they  are  the  incidental 
accompaniments  of  the  good  and  holy  work.  All 
these  things,  which  are  terrible  to  say,  are,  if  true, 
yet  more  terrible  to  leave  unsaid.  I  will  there- 
fore set  about  the  proof;  and,  to  give  at  once  a 
true  view  of  the  scope  of  the  undertaking,  I  will 
specify  its  heads. 

I.  When  it  had  become  plain,  long  after  the  fact, 
that  the  Massacres  could  not  be  hushed  up,  in  the 
manner  of  an  everyday  occurrence,  the  Porte  at- 
tempted to  veil  them  by  ordering  inquiries  not 
judicial,  but  simply  illusory,  in  the  hands  of  men 
altogether  unfit. 

II.  This  expedient  having  failed,  the  next  was  to 
appoint  another  inquiry  under  judicial  forms,  but  with 
ample  security,  whether  in  the  characters  of  the  men, 
the  forms  of  proceeding,  or  the  instructions  given,  or 
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possibly  from  all,  against  its  attaining  the  ends  of 
justice.  Even  this  inquiry  was  not  extended,  for 
many  months,  to  the  North  of  the  Balkan. 

III.  The  conduct  of  the  insurgents  in  the  rebellion 
afforded  no  warrant  whatever  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks  in  the  suppression. 

IV.  After  that  suppression,  after  all  the  streams 
of  blood  that  had  been  shed,  Bulgarians  were  impri- 
soned by  thousands,  and  detained  in  foul  dens  under 
the  name  of  prisons,  on  the  vaguest  charges  of  com- 
plicity in  the  insurrection.  Detained  (mostly)  for 
long  terms,  often,  when  no  charge  could  be  formu- 
lated against  them,  they  were  left  to  perish  in  their 
gaols.  Large  numbers  were  condemned  and  hung  : 
while  those  who  were  liberated,  or  were  sent  in 
transit  from  prison  to  prison,  were  subjected  to 
shameful,  and  in  some  cases  murderous  ill-treatment. 

V.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  honours  and 
rewards  were  copiously  showered  upon  the  mis- 
creants, who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
superior  atrocity, 

VI.  And,  as  a  just  counterpart  to  the  last  named 
proceeding,  those  Mahometans,  who  had  nobly 
hindered  or  slackened  the  work  of  blood,  sometimes 
at  great  risk  to  themselves,  were  in  every  instance 
either  passed  over  or  dismissed. 

VII.  We  have  distinct  cases,  in  which  Mahometan 
Commissioners  on  the  bench  shamefully  interrupted 
the  proceedings  to  hinder  the  course  of  justice  ;  and 
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the  declaration  of  the  Consul  of  the  United  States 
that  Selim  Effendi  tortured  prisoners  in  gaol  to 
compel  them  to  give  the  evidence  he  desired,  which 
was  made  in  September  last,  has  not  yet  been  met. 

VIII.  No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  in  any 
sense  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  which  had  been 
destroyed  wholesale,  until  there  had  come  a  per- 
emptory diplomatic  demand  from  England,  scarcely 
less  than  an  order. 

IX.  When  these  so-called  restorations  began,  they 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  forced  labour  of 
the  people,  principally  of  Christians  already  plun- 
dered and  destitute ;  with  a  contribution  from  the 
Porte,  apparently  less  than  one-tenth  of  what 
English  alms  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Russian  gifts, 
have  supplied  for  the  destitute,  and  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  the  ruin  which,  by  its  agents,  it  had 
wrought. 

X.  The  extortions  of  the  Grovernment  under  the 
name  of  taxes  were  still  continued  in  districts,  and 
upon  persons,  whom  their  servants  had  reduced  to 
misery. 

XL  All  this  time  the  outrages  were  also  con- 
tinued; the  same  in  kind,  though  on  a  scale  less 
magnificent  and  imperial  than  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  it  is  a  moral  certainty,  that  they  continue  still. 

XII.  Though  it  was  only  by  a  supply  of  regular 
forces,  under  proper  command,  that  security  could 
be  re-established,,  these  troops  were  advisedly  kept 
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back;  and,  when  the  diplomatic  pressure  for  them 
was  found  too  strong  for  direct  refusal,  a  promise 
to  supply  them  was  made  and  broken. 

XIII,  Among  all  the  descriptions,  or  references, 
by  the  Porte,  touching  these  horrible  and  shameful 
excesses,  there  is  not  found  one  single  word  of 
condemnation  or  regret. 

XIY.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  oflScially  denied  that 
any  excesses  at  all  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
Mahometans.  The  Commission  down  to  the  date  of 
Oct.  .30  had  not  been  able  so  much  as  to  determine 
that  the  great  massacre  of  Batak  was  a  criminal 
transaction. 

XV.  When  the  accused  Bulgarians  have  been 
hung,  and  the  prisons  at  length  nearly  emptied,  but 
proceedings  against  Turkish  criminals  hardly  begun, 
and  when  an  Amnesty  is  demanded  for  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Porte,  by  a  counter-proposal  of  a  general 
amnesty,  seeks  to  cover  its  own  still  unpunished 
agents. 

XYI.  After  all  the  acts  of  falsehood,  concealment, 
obstruction,  and  delay  have  been  exhausted,  with 
reward  or  impunity  for  the  bad,  discouragement  or 
dismissal  for  the  good,  and  the  careful  maintenance 
of  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  desolated  region,  it  is 
officially  declared  by  the  highest  authority,  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian 
rising  were  not  worthy  of  condemnation  but  of 
praise. 
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XVII.  And  it  mav  now  be  stated  as  a  matter 
beyond  doubt,  tbat  tbe  inquiry  into  the  excesses,  the 
granting  of  which  was  a  concession  to  pressure,  has 
proved  to  be  a  fictitious  and  pretended  inquiry, 
beginning  in  obstruction,  and  ending  in  mockery. 

The  English  Gj-overnment,  which  on  the  21st  of 
September  demanded  reparation,  security,  and  signal 
punishment  of  principal  offenders,  is  disparaged  and 
insulted  by  the  substantial  refusal  of  its  demands. 

And  I  may  now  again  sum  up  these  accusations 
by  saying  that,  if  proved,  they  show  that  the 
Turkish  Grovernment  has  since  the  Massacres,  by 
word  and  act,  been  steadily  inculcating  this  one 
lesson — do  it  again. 

Before  dealing  with  the  charges  specifically,  I 
must  premise  two  or  three  observations. 

First,  the  facts  are  incomplete;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  not  the  whole  facts.  It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  circumstances,  unknown  to  us,  which  might 
in  some  points  diminish  the  force  of  some  among 
those  known.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  known 
facts  (and  I  have  omitted  very  many)  are  such 
that,  over  and  above  what  is  needed  for  proof,  they 
leave  a  large  surplusage  of  force.  Secondly,  they 
have  been  collected  by  men  impartial  and,  in 
almost  every  case,  officially  responsible.  Thirdly, 
it  is  plain  that  the  great  hindrance  to  a  yet  fuller 
development  of  the  case  has  not  been  the  manu- 
facture of  false  complaints  by  the  Bulgarians,  but 
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the  terror  of  recollection,  and  the  terror  of  antici- 
pation, which  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  in  many 
instances  to  obtain  from  them  any  full  statements 
in  accusation  of  their  masters.*  Fourthly,  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  evidence  which  leads  to  darker 
inferences,  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Porte  and  of  its  agents.  Again, 
viewing  the  marked  general  character  of  the  facts, 
the  only  reasonable  supposition  is  that  their  further 
multiplication  would  only  have  worsened  the  case 
in  its  quantity  ;  as  to  quality,  nothing  could  worsen 
it.  Lastly,  I  have  laboured  hard  to  make  myself 
master  of  these  Papers ;  but,  from  their  great  and 
miscellaneous  mass,  and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  their 
order,  I  may  in  this  or  that  instance  have  failed,  not 
wilfully,  to  state  the  case  with  adequate  fulness  and 
exactitude. 

Secondly.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  reasonable  inference 
from  the  whole  circumstances,  and  in  particular  from 
the  conduct  of  the  Porte  as  an  accessary  after  tbe 
fact,  that  the  Bashi  Bazouks  were  originally  chosen 
as  the  main  instruments  of  repression,  together  with 
the  Mussulman  population,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  the  more  effective,  that  is  to  say,  the  more 
terrible,  the  more  bloody,  and  the  more  brutal.  For 
we  find  that  this  was  the  surmise  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  {e.g.  Papers  I.  432).     And  again, 
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there  is  no  other  reason  to  be  assigned  for  the 
employment  of  the  irregulars,  and  for  letting  loose 
the  population.  There  was  ample  time  to  supply- 
troops  between  the  first  of  May,  when  the  first 
serious  events  occurred  (Papers  I.  144-6,  and 
Schuyler,*  Section  on  the  Insurrection  of  May, 
1876),  and  the  tragedy  of  Batak,  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  May. 

To  say  they  were  wanted  elsewhere,  would  be 
ridiculous.  Only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
army  was  employed  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina; 
the  empire  generally  was  tranquil ;  and  the  war 
with  Serbia  did  not  break  out  until  two  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  brief  revolt. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  here  the  cumu- 
lative proof  from  acts  anterior  to  the  crisis,  which 
establishes  the  subsequent  sanction  and  adoption  of 
the  Massacres.  The  light,  thrown  by  that  after- 
conduct  upon  the  prior  measures,  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt,  that  a  repression  of  such  a  character,  as 
that  which  actually  happened,  was  within  the  ori- 
ginal intentions  of  the  Porte.  I  state  this,  however, 
not  as  demonstration,  but  as  reasonable  inference. 


*  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Schuyler, 
to  which  my  references  are  made,  is  an  enlarged  and  digested 
form  of  the  document  which  appears  in  Papers  I.  167.  I  trans- 
late from  the  French  version,  kindly  sent  me  hy  the  author. 
It  is  dated  Nov.  20,  1876. 
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II. 

THE  PEOOR 

I.  It  would  appear  that  at  the  outset  the  Porte 
was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  Eepression,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  imprison,  try,  and  hang 
Bulgarians,  and  to  distribute  rewards  like  our  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  after  some  gallant  service. 
It  was  very  gradually  made  to  understand  that 
there  was  other  work,  not  indeed  to  do,  but  to 
pretend  to  do.  The  first  proceeding  taken  by  the 
Porte  in  the  vindication  of  justice  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner,  as  late  as  July  17,  to 
examine,  as  was  pretended,  into  crimes  committed  in 
May.  We  read  in  the  Papers  of  1876,  under  that 
date  (III.  376) :  "  A  Turkish  functionary  of  high 
position  has  been  sent  as  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sioner to  suppress  the  excesses  being  committed  in 
Bulgaria.  He  will  be  furnished  with  full  powers  to 
inflict  summary  punishment." 

It  is  necessary  here  to  consider  whether  this 
Grovernment,  with  its  defective  organisation,  was  in 
real,  or  only  in  official,  ignorance  of  the  gravity  of 
the  case  ? 

We  now  know  the  proper  answer,  in  connection 
with  a  most  singular  occurrence,  which  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  has  mentioned,  but  not  explained. 
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It  was  on  the  26th  of  last  June,  that  the  first 
questions  were  put  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  the  Grovernment  of  this  country  respecting  the 
Bulgarian  Atrocities.  The  answer,  certainly  given 
with  perfect  truth,  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
no  official  information  to  justify  the  statements  in 
circulation.  But  in  February,  1877,  we  became  for 
the  first  time  aware  that,  twelve  days  before  that 
date,  Vice-Consnl  Brophy  had  sent  from  Bourgas  a 
report,  correcting  or  reversing  a  former  report  of 
June  4,  and  setting  forth  fully  the  horrible  massacre 
of  unresisting  Bulgarians  at  Boyadjik  by  Shefket 
Pacha.  "  Of  some  2000  men,  women,  and  children, 
only  about  50  escaped."  There  were  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  plunder  and  kidnapping.  In  the 
Caza  of  Bourgas  "  brigandage  and  robbery  are,  as 
usual,  the  order  of  the  day."  A  man  of  ninety  had 
been  carried  to  the  mountains,  auother  man,  who  is 
named,  had  been  burned  with  hot  irons  upon  the 
breast,  for  purposes  of  extortion.  A  Commissioner 
had  been  sent ;  but  "  the  local  authorities  had  already 
concerted  steps  to  prevent  his  arriving  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth."  Such  ajre  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  despatch  which,  while  England  was  still  in 
the  dark  on  this  vital  matter,  was  calmly  slumbering 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople. But  on  the  8th  of  September,  when  the 
Indignation  was  already  at  its  height,  there  arrived 
at  the  Foreign  Office  a  despatch  from  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
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which  commenced  with  the  following  unimpassioned 
remark.  "The  inclosed  despatch  from  the  Vice- 
Consul  Brophy  appears  not  to  have  been  forwarded,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  when  it  was  received  "  (Papers 
I.  116,  117). 

It  had  been,  however,  immediately  communicated 
to  Safvet  Pacha  ;  and  the  business  of  ineffectual  protest 
was,  for  the  thousandth  time,  duly  recommenced. 
Of  the  miscreant  Shefket  Pacha  I  treat  elsewhere. 
What  I  now  wish  to  bring  home  is  this  :  that  within 
a  few  days  (as  it  must  have  been)  after  the  14th  of 
June  the  Porte  was  made  aware,  on  British  and 
official  authority,  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Bul- 
garian Massacres.  It  had  appointed  a  Commissioner 
to  inquire  ;  and  measures  to  make  the  local  inquiry 
useless  had  already  been  taken  by  its  own  local  autho- 
rities. It  was  with  this  knowledge  of  the  scale  of  the 
horrors  which  had  been  perpetrated,  that  the  Porte 
appointed  Kiani  Pacha  to  make  his  general  inquiry. 

Of  the  "  full  powers  "  to  "  suppress  excesses,"  and 
"inflict  summary  punishment,"  with  which  the 
Parliamentary  Papers  of  1876  conveniently  closed, 
and  on  which  for  a  time  we  fed  in  delusive  hope, 
we  hear  no  more.  But  we  find  Kiani  Pacha  ac- 
quainting Mr.  Schuyler  (see  his  last  Section)  that  the 
insurgents  had  slain  a  Mudir's  wife  and  daughter; 
whereas  he  had  no  daughter,  and  his  wife  was  alive 
and  absent. 

The  Porte  likewise  sent  other  chosen  Agents  to 
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report  upon  the  condition  of  Bulgaria.  The  most 
important  inquiry,  which  embraced  the  Southern 
Vilayet,  was  intrusted  to  Edib  Effendi. 

Musurus  Pacha,  without  doubt  acting  simply  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  Grovernment,  on  the  4th  of 
August  sends  this  Report  of  Edib  Effendi,  for  the 
Yilayet  of  Adrianople,  to  Lord  Derby,  with  the 
assurance  that 

"  This  conscientious  Eeport  exposes  in  the  most 
impartial  manner  the  latest  events  of  which  Bul- 
garia has  been  the  scene  ;  it  makes  the  facts  appear 
in  their  true  light,  and  shows  in  the  most  indisput- 
able manner  which  side  committed  those  atrocities 
that  have  so  deeply  moved  the  Sublime  Porte  and  all 
Europe."     (Papers  of  1876,  No.  V.  p.  27.) 

And  so  forth. 

In  this  paper  we  hear  much  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  Bulgarians ;  and  the  Commissioner,  in 
winding  up  his  preposterous  account  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Batak,  bursts  into  a  noble  indignation,  and 
even  curses  ('  Rapport,'  p.  11)  those  who  had  induced 
the  Bulgarians  to  rebel.  According  to  him,  there 
was  a  sanguinary  battle,  with  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides!  According  to  Baring  (I.  ,154),  there  was 
"hardly  any  loss  inflicted  on  either  side  in  action." 
Of  the  massacre,  the  burning,  the  heaps  of  unburied 
corpses  of  women  and  children,  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  "  conscientious  Report "  of  Edib  Effendi. 

Nor  is  there,  according  to  this  worthy,  a  trace  of 

0  2 
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any  one  cruel,  disgraceful,  or  even  precipitate  act  by  a- 
Mussulman  ;  though  he  tells  us  of  their  extraordinary 
care  in  sparing,  women  and  children  (p.  8).  But  as 
I  am  accusing  the  Turkish  Grovemment  of  deliberate 
and  wholesale  falsehood,  used  to  conceal  its  other 
and  still  greater  crimes,  I  will  refer  more  explicitly 
to  his  account  of  the  proceedings  al  Boyadjikevi,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Baring. 

He  says  that,  in  a  severe  action,  most  of  the  houses 
took  fire,  and  all  the  cattle  attached  to  them  there- 
upon took  refuge  with  the  Turkish  soldiery.  The 
losses  of  the  Bulgarians  were  between  70  and  80  ;  no 
women  or  children,  except  one  single  woman  hit  by 
a  ball  {'  Eapport,'  p.  13).  The  number  was  swelled, 
by  the  exaggeration  of  the  villagers,  to  100  or  110. 

We  turn  to  Mr,  Baring  (I.  158),  and  we  find  that, 
out  of  139  houses,  all  were  burned  but  20 ;  143 
men  and  6  women  were  massacred ;  13,000  animals 
were  carried  off.  Mr.  Schuyler,  at  a  much  later  date, 
gives  the  official  number  of  the  slain  (Section  on 
Sliven)  at  170,  including  2  priests,  8  women,  and  8 
children.  The  Kaimakam  of  Yamboli  took  120 
cows  for  his  own  share.  It  is  not  pretended  that  at 
this  village  any  Mussulman  had  been  slain.  The 
cause,  which  led  the  villagers  to  meet  together  and 
consider  their  state,  was  that  some  Turks  came  tO' 
extort  money  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May,  and 
"ravished  one  man's  wife  and  daughter  "(I.  158). 

We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised,  if  the  Report 
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of  Edib  Eflfendi  exhausted  tbe  long-suffering  even 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  and  was -described  by  bim  as 
"  entirely  untrustworthy  ;"  if  Mr.  Baring  treats  ita^ 
"  pretty  correct "  in  the  part  which  does  not  relate 
to  the  Massacres,  and  as  false  or  worthless  in  what 
does  (I.  155,  166);  and  if  Consul  Schuyler  (suh  fin.) 
bluntly  characterises  it  as  "  a  string  of  falsehoods." 

Such  was  the  official  mendacity,  by  which  the 
Porte,  three  months  after  the  Massacres,  strove  to 
delude  Europe  and  to  conceal  its  crimes. 

II.  But  the  air  was  stirred  disagreeably  by  strong 
vibrations  from  the  English  Parliament  and  Press,, 
which  partially  forestalled  the  noble  movement  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  matter  could  not  rest  here ;  for, 
if  opinion  were  too  impudently  braved,  what  would 
Ibecome  of  the  moral  support  that  had  been  officially 
promised,  and  the  material  support  that  had  been 
actually  given,  and  not  withdrawn,  by  the  ancient 
ally  on  whom  Turkey  could  always  depend?  On 
'the  29th  of  August,  Earl  Derby  thought  it  necessary 
to  warn  the  Grovernment  at  Constantinople  of  the 
'rising  indignation  and  disgust  of  the  nation  :  and 
■about  September  12  or  13  they  must  have  been  put 
in  possession  by  the  post  of  his  despatch  of  Septem- 
ber 5.  At  length,  under  the  compulsion  of  the 
tempest  from  the  West,  so  late  as  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, four  months  .after  the  Massacres,  a  new  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  do  what  we  were  told  had 
been  done  in  July ;  to  inquire,  and.  punish  the  guilty. 
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It  would  be  instructive  to  see  the  terms  of  this 
appointment ;  but  tbey  have  not  been  supplied 
(I.  371). 

It  was  composed  of  four  Mussulmans  and  four 
Christians.  Among  each  moiety,  says  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
"  were  true  and  resolute  men  ;  but  there  are  others 
in  whom  equal  confidence  cannot  bd  felt."  Unfortu- 
nately, he  does  not  tell  us  which  were  which.  In 
my  eyes,  the  appointment  of  Christians  as  such  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  "What  we  want  is  the 
virtue  and  courage  of  the  man,  not  his  religious 
profession.  Of  the  Christian  servants  of  the  Porte, 
some  are  venal,  some  are  servile.  I  rather  think 
Blacque  Bey  is  a  Christian ;  but  the  name  of  a 
Blacque  is  attached  to  the  shameful  document  which 
suppresses  the  '  Courier  d'Orient,'  and  (August  3) 
speaks  of  the  "  pretended  excesses  "  in  Bulgaria.* 

What  I  submit  is  this  ;  that  Turkey  offered  a  fresh 
insult  to  us,  and  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  in 
daring  to  appoint  on  this  Commission,  quae  sera  tamen 
respexit  inertem,  any  members,  of  whom  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  has  to  record  that  confidence  could  not  be 
reposed  in  their  character  and  courage  (I.  371) : 
and  of  whom  he  does  not  even  say,  that  they  formed 
a  minority  in  the  Commission. 

It  was   in  part   to   encourage  the   better-minded 


*  Pr^endus.  '  The  Bulgarian  Horrors,'  p.  29.  The  subsequent 
language  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  pretended,  and  not 
alleged,  is  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
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Commissioners  against  their  colleagues,  that  Mr. 
Baring  was  sent  to  attend  the  proceedings.  Sir  H. 
Elliot  also  thought  it  would  encourage  witnesses  to 
speak,  who  might  otherwise  avoid  the  risk. 

It  was  only  at  a  later  date  that  the  Commission  was 
empowered  to  include  within  its  scope  the  Vilayet  of 
the  Danube.     But  it  never  went  there  at  all. 

We  shall  see  farther  on  what  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission. 

III.  It  may  be  thought  that  a  defence  for  the 
Turks  is  to  be  found  in  the  allegations  of  cruel  acts 
done  by  the  revolted  Bulgarians.  On  this  plea,  I 
take  leave  to  assert  that  .there  is  no  such  defence ; 
nor  the  shadow  of  it. 

1.  Outrages  by  oppressed  inferiors  do  not  excuse 
like  outrages  by  the  race  which  has  held  them 
down,  and  ground  them  into  debasement,  by  superior 
force  :  much  less  do  they  excuse  outrages  at  least 
a  hundredfold  in  amount,  and  immeasurably  dif- 
ferent in  their  savage  and  filthy  brutality. 

2.  Assertions  from  Turkish  agents  of  outrages  by 
Bulgarians  are  of  no  more  weight,  than  their  denials 
of  outrages  by  Turks,  which  are  shown  by  impartial 
reports  to  be  valueless.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  Turks  themselves  deal  mainly  in  generalities 
on  the  subject,  -and  allege  (Schuyler,  sub  fin.)  not 
more  than  twelve  deaths  of  Mahometan  women  and 
children. 

3.  The  assertions  by  Christian   Commissioners  of 
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the  Porte  (I.  198),  that  the  insurgents  committed 
deeds  of  atrocity,  are  of  no  higher  value,  until  we 
know  that  they  were  men  of  integrity  and  of 
courage,  who  would  both  wish  and  dare  to  speak 
the  truth.  They  are  also  almost  uniformly  vague 
and  without  particulars. 

4.  Yice- Consul  Dupuis  has  indeed  reported 
(August  7,  I.  p.  51),  that  at  Otlou-kevi  the  Bul- 
garians massacred  eighty  Mussulmans.  But  this 
appears  only  to  prove  his'  own  credulity.  Mr. 
Baring,  in  a  document  (I.  150)  which  "he  thinks 
may  be  relied  on,"  gives  the  number  slain  at  Otlou- 
kevi  by  the  insurgents  at  14.  The  Christians  killed 
at  the  same  place,  according  to  a  detailed  list,  were 
763  :  viz.— 

Men    262 

Women       284 

Children     217 

Mr.  Dupuis  also  reports  two  cases  which,  if  they 
happened,  were  truly  atrocious :  that  a  boy  had  his 
fore-arms  flaypd ;  that  a  child  was  cut  to  pieces  (and 
his  flesh  offered  for  sale — to  whom  ?)  Also  that  there 
were  "  unspeakable  atrocities "  on  females.  Mr. 
Baring,  in  a  much  fuller  and  more  careful  statement 
(I.  156),  reports  not  one  of  these  things ;  but  says, 
two  women  were  killed,  one  of  them  fighting. 
Mr.  Schuyler,  in  summing  up,  mentions  the  same 
number,   informs    us    that   both   were    killed   in   a 
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skirmish,  and  adds  the  remarkable  words,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  insurrection  : 

"  No  woman,  no  child  among  the  Turks  was  killed 
in  cold  blood.  No  woman  was  violated ;  no  Turk 
tortured." 

Mr.  Dupuis  ought,  it  would  appear,  either  to  sup- 
port his  statement,  or  to  withdraw  it.  I  see  no  cause, 
however,  for  ascribing  it  to  intentional  partiality. 

5.  Finally,  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Baring,  that 
the  document  called  '  Catechism '  or  '  Instructions ' 
of  the  Bulgarian  leaders  is  authentic.  In  that  docu- 
ment the  orders  are  express  (I.  194)  ;  "  no  violence, 
no  plunder,  for  men  who  submit ;  the  aged,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  are  to  be  watched  over,  as 
much  as  the  honour  and  life  of  our  own  people." 
(Nos.  12,  13.) 

Mr.  Baring  sums  up  by  saying  on  this  part  of  the 
case  :  "  A  small  minority  of  the  population  committed 
reprehensible  acts,  which  merited  punishment" 
(I.  166). 

IV.  The  proceedings  of  the  Porte  against  the 
perpetrators  of  massacre  were  slow,  late,  and  re- 
luctant; those  against  the  Bulgarians  were  brisk, 
hvely,  and  spontaneous.  On  July  20  (I.  12)  many 
Bulgarians  had  already  been  hanged  for  defending 
their  houses  and  families  against  the  Bashi  Bazouks. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  full  view  of 
them  from  the  Papers,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  wholesale. 
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Feeling-  tlie  real  importance  of  this  count  in  the 
indictment,  and  of  the  contrasted  proceedings  against 
those  who  executed  the  Vengeance,  I  requested  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  February  that 
the  Grovernment  would  endeavour,  for  greater  accu- 
racy, to  put  together  succinctly  the  figures,  so  far 
as  they  might  be  at  their  command.  With  great 
courtesy,  they  sent  immediately  a  telegram  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose ;  but  as  yet  (March  10) 
without  result. 

Mr.  Baring  has  given  us  certain  figures  for  the 
districts  of  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople ;  at  the  first 
1956  were  imprisoned,  and  at  the  second  he  believes 
about  1200  (I.  159).  To  the  northward,  at  Tirnovo, 
430  were  imprisoned  (I.  162).  At  Philippopolis,  900 
were  still  in  prison  when  Mr.  Baring  came;  on  the 
6th  of  September  there  were  still  104  (I.  254).  The 
total  number  of  arrests,  following  upon  the  massacre 
of  15,000,  may  have  been  from  four  to  five  thousand. 

As  regards  treatment  in  prison,  Mr.  Dupuis  gives 
us  the  narrative  of  the  priest,  Peter  Patcharutoff 
(I.  75).  Charged  as  a  rebel,  he  denied  it.  No 
evidence  was  produced.  He  was  beaten,  threatened 
with  knives  and  with  death  by  his  "  escort "  of 
zaptiehs  and  Bashi  Bazouks ;  compelled  to  save  his 
life  to  sign  a  confession ;  and,  on  retracting  it,  he  was 
first  chained  to  the  prison  window,  then  shut  up  for 
five  days  in  a  sort  of  cupboard,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  stretch  his  limbs  or  to  sleep. 
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The  Bulgarians  of  Philippopolis  asserted  (I.  147), 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  was  obtained  by- 
torture,  while  the  Turks  denied  it.  Three  men  told 
their  own  experience  to  Mr.  Baring. 

One  was  kept  seventy-eight  days  in  prison,  nine- 
teen of  them  in  a  cell  with  but  just  room  to  lie  down. 
Declaring  he  had  no  evidence  to  give,  he  was  par- 
tially hung,  his  toes  just  touching  the  ground,  and 
kept  so  till  he  fainted.  He  was  never  examined ; " 
and  at  length  was  released  (I.  147). 

Another  priest  stated  that  he  was  confined  for 
twenty-eight  days,  seven  of  them  in  a  privy,  and  for 
three  of  them  without  either  food  or  water. 

A  Grreek  physician  who  visited  the  prisons,  thinks 
that,  if  there  had  been  torture  of  these  kinds,  complaint 
would  have  been  made  to  him.  I  am  concerned  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  a  Grreek,  in  Turkish  employ- 
ment at  Philippopolis,  was  about  the  last  man  to 
whom  a  Bulgarian  would  be  likely  to  complaiu. 

Mr.  Calvert  some  time  later  (September  6,  I.  254), 
appears  to  have  cleared  up  this  subject :  for  he  says 
that  "  the  testimony  of  numerous  eye-witnesses,"  as 
well  as  of  sufferers,  established  •"  that  violent  means 
were  used  to  extort  the  required  confessions."  In 
the  case  of  three  men  from  Tchirpan,  a  Turk  con- 
firmed the  testimony  (ibid.). 

We  now  come  to  the  savage  vengeance  of  the 
Porte  through  its  tribunals  ;  not  tribunals  appointed 
to  try  the  authors  of  the  Massacre,  but  those  which 
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dealt  with  charges  of  complicity  in  the  poor  and 
feeble  rising. 

In  the  Yilayet  of  -the  Danube,  the  movement  had 
been  very  slight.  Ohakir  Bey,  in  his  Eeport  dated 
July  2  (p.  7),  says  the  losses  of  the  Mussulmans 
consisted  in  some  children  and  some  shepherds  killed 
near  Yeni  Kevy,  with  some  wounded  in  actual 
conflict.  The  Prosecutor  for  the  Grovernment  in  the 
-proceedings  reported  by  Consul  Eeade  on  Aug.  21 
(I.  53)  charged  two  men  capitally.  But  the  Court 
condemned  three ;  and  they  were  executed  at  the 
end  of  the  same  sitting.  In  one  case  the  cord  broke 
three  times;  and  the  fourth  time  the  man  was  par- 
tially held  up  by  the  soldiers,  that  it  might  not 
break  again.  This  is  not  lawful  execution,  but  death 
by  torture.  The  other  two  were  "  most  inhumanly 
•  treated "  on  their  way  to  execution.  Other  severe 
.  sentences  were  pronounced ;  and  "  a  few  were 
acquitted." 

The  special  tribunal  of  Philippopolis  had  so  soon 
as  Aug.  5  condemned  to  hard  labour  65  Bulgarians 
and  to  death  27,  of  whom  25  had  been  executed. 
At  Adrianople  18  were  hung  (I.  159).  Two  men, 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  revolt,  were  seized  by 
Fazli  Pacha,  who  got  drunk,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
hung  immediately  (I.  161).  One  officer  refused 
obedience ;  another  more  docile  was  readily  found, 
and  the  act  was  promptly  performed.  Twenty-two 
were  hung  at  Tirnovo  (I.  162).     Twenty -five  died  in 
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prison  at  Philippopolis.  It  is  plain  thait  we  are  to 
count  in  hundreds  the  lives  destroyed  by  sentence 
or  by  ill-usage.  Mr.  Baring  stated  the  hangings 
(Oct.  30,  p.  668)  at  about  a  hundred.  These  trials 
were  but  an  afterpiece  to  the  Vengeance,  and  an 
afterpiece  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  principal 
performance. 

Hanging,  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  still  proceeding 
in  November  (I.  752). 

Mr.  Baring  says  that  whether  the  prisoners  were 
tortured  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were, 
while  being  conveyed  to  Philippopolis,  most  brutally 
ill-treated.  Four  hundred  men,  heavily  chained, 
were  "  mercilessly  beaten  by  their  escort,  and  pelted 
and  insulted  by  the  Mussulman  mob."  Prisoners 
were  beaten  by  zaptiehs,  even  on  the  way  from  the 
prison  to  the  court.  Of  eighty  sent  from  Philippo- 
polis to  Sofia,  five  died  on'  the  road  (I.  147).  With- 
in the  prison,  265  men  were  confined  for  four  days 
in  a  bath,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  drainage, 
and  with  such  a  stench,  that  the  guards  could  not 
sit  even  in  the  ante-room,  but  remained  in  the  street. 
Nami  Effendi,  First-Secretary  to  the  Government, 
found  the  room-doors  within  the  khans  open  on 
account  of  the  heat :  he  ordered  them  to  be  shut. 
The  state  of  things  had  been  mitigated  by  July  21st 
(I.  148). 

On  August  11  (I.  61)  it  was  promised  by  the 
Porte  that  all  the  prisoners  not  actu,ally  under  trial, 
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except  ringleaders,  should  be  set  at  liberty  without 
delay.  But  it  was  on  November  1  that  we  find 
the  trials  of  the  remaining  Bulgarian  prisoners,  who 
had  been  in  prison  since  May,  were  only  about  to 
begin  (I.  6Y0).  Finally  (II.  60),  on  December  4, 
Mr.  Baring  hopes  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  prisoners 
will  be  set  free. 

Y.  I  come  to  the  important  subject  of  the  liberal 
rewards  bestowed  by  the  Turkish  Grovernment  upon 
its  most  distinguished  miscreants,  to  encourage  them 
in  their  profession. 

And  as  it  is  desirable,  without  neglecting  others, 
to  concentrate  attention  on  one  conspicuous  case,  let 
us  state,  at  least  partially,  that  of  G-eneral  Shefket 
Pacha. 

As  the  praise  of  a  certain  early  Christian  was  in 
all  the  churches,  so  the  infamy  of  Shefket  Pacha  has 
sounded  throughout  Christendom.*  It  is  enough  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  Baring  and  Schuyler,  and  to 
my  slight  sketch  from  Yice- Consul  Brophy  (see  sup., 
p.  17).  "  The  atrocity  of  his  proceedings,"  as  reported 
on  June  14,  says  Sir  H.  Elliot,  "  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  all  subsequent  inquiries"  (I.  116).  "At 
Boyadjik  there  was  not  a  semblance  of  revolt,  the  in- 
habitants were  perfectly  peaceable"  (I.  159).  Every 
house  was  burned  except  20  :  143  men  and  6  women 
massacred  (I.  158),     For  this  service  he  received  a 

*  Eespecting  Shefket  Pacha,  see  I.  92,  116, 158-9,  257-8,  417, 
729, 753 ;  II.  131.     Sohtfyler,  Section  on  Sliven. 
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"high  place  in  the  Palace"  (I.  159).  Under  pres- 
sure from  without,  he  was  dismissed  on  Sept.  2 
(I.  92);  but  he  was  almost  immediately  (Sir  H. 
Elliot,  Sept.  26,  I.  417)  named  a  Member  of  the 
Military  Council;  and  he  is  still  retained  upon  it, 
although  frequent  representations  have  been  made 
to  the  Porte  that,  in  the  face  of  the  grave  charges 
against  him,  his  employment,  till  he  had  cleared 
himself,  was  "  almost  a  defiance  of  public  opinion." 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  recently  it  was 
stated  by  the  '  Times '  Correspondent  that  Shef  ket 
had  been  appointed  to  a  command  on  the  Danube. 
The  statement  was  contradicted  herCj,  in  answer  to  a 
question  in  Parliament.  But,  says  the  Correspondent 
('Times,'  March  1,  1877),  it  had  been  published  in 
two  Turkish  Journals  on  Jan.  29  and  31,  on  Feb.  12  in 
the  '  Courier  d'Orient '  and  the  '  Phare  du  Bosphore,' 
and  on  Feb.  13  in  the  semi-official  '  Turquie.'  And 
all  without  contradiction  or  notice  on  the  spot  from 
the  Censors  of  the  press.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  that 
this  further  appointment  was  intended ;  and  that, 
had  not  public  attention  been  drawn  to  the  subject, 
it  would  have  been  made. 

Meantime,  the  Greneral  is  not  without  defenders ; 
and  the  'Times'  (March  1,  1877)  further  quotes 
the  following  passage  of  supreme  eulogy  from  the 
'Verite"  of  February  12,  1877,  which  is  described 
as  a  Government  organ.  It  refers  to  accusations  of 
conspiracy  made  against  this  "  important  personage." 
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"  S.  E.  Shefket  Pacha,  entre  autres,  est  un  desi 
meilleurs  officiers  de  I'armee,  dont  le  caractere,  le 
merite  personnel,  et  lepassS,  sont  les  plus  siirs  garants ; 
son  z^le,  son  patriotisme,  et  sa  fidelite  en  vers  son  pays 
militent  trop  en  sa  faveur  pour  qu'une  enquete  ait 
ete  jugee  necessaire." 

The  fact  that  this  paramount  offender  should  have 
remained  unpunished,  rewarded,  free,  becomes  yet 
more  astonishing  when  we  remember  not  only  his  place 
in  the  reports  of  Baring  and  Schuyler,  but  the  efforts 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  from  the  middle  of  June  on- 
wards, and  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Turkey  had  no  other  wish  than  to  take 
the  advice  of  England,  to  obtain  some  measure  of 
justice  in'  this  instance.  The  Porte  did  not  attempt  to 
show  his  innocence.  She  had  in  the  Salonica  case  tried 
and  retried,  sentenced  and  resentenced,  her  own 
official  servants  under  French  and  German  pressure ; 
and  now  we,  the  darling  Power,  could  not  obtain  the 
smallest  modicum  of  justice  against  Shefket.  There 
is  but  one  explanation.  He  was  an  agent;  there 
was  a  principal  behind.  "Who  is  that  principal? 
Did  Abdul  Kerim,  the  G-eneral  of  the  Army  in 
Serbia,  prevent  his  being  sent  to  Philippopolis  to  be 
tried,  and  receive  in  consequence  the  thanks  of  his 
harem?  ('Times'  Oorresp.,  March  1,  1877.)  Does 
Shefket  carry  a  telegraphic  order  of  that  same 
General  to  burn  the  village  of  Slivno,  which  Haidar 
spared,  and  was  thereafter  dismissed  ?    Is  he  or  is  he 
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not  a  relative  of  Midhat  ?  All  this  may  be  capable  of 
disproof.  Why  was  it  not  put  to  the  test,  by  sending 
the  sanguinary  miscreant  to  Philippopolis  for  trial  ? 

These  ideas  are  not  the  mere  offspring  of  careless- 
ness or  malignity.  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  incredulous  to 
the  last  degree  of  any  charge  against  a  Turkish 
functionary,  but  ever  honourable  and  plain-spoken 
when  he  sees  the  truth,  returned  on  the  26th  of 
November  to  the  subject  he  had  been  so  wearily  and 
hopelessly  treating  for  many  months,  and  spoke 
to  the  Minister  of  War  as  follows  (I,  729)  : 

"  I  told  him  that,  as  the  General  professed  to  have 
in  his  pocket  orders  which  would  show  that  he  had 
done  no  more  than  carry  out  his  instructions,  his 
continued  impunity  would  lead  to  a  belief  in  the 
truth  of  his  assertion." 

From  May  to  September,  from  September  to 
November,  from  November  to  March,  his  impunity 
has  continued.  Could  the  wit  of  man  have  devised 
a  more  eloquent  instruction  to  "  do  it  again  ?"  * 

But  though  Shefket  may  be  considered  the 
Choregos  of  iniquity,  some  of  those,  who  for  like 
distinctions  obtained  other  rewards,  must  not  remain 
unnoticed. 

Hakki  Pacha,  who,  when  acting  as  a  judge,  took 


*  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  i*  diffusing  round  him  a  con- 
genial tone ;  for  Vioe-Consul  Brophy  reports  that  he  heard  a 
Secretary  of  his  "  declare  that  the  whole  race  of  Bulgarians,  inno- 
cent or^ilty,  ought  to  be  exterminated." — I.  10. 
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part  against  the  Bulgarians  whom  he  tried,  was 
appointed  in  September  to  be  Governor  of  Widdin 
(I.  296,  331).  The  Ambassador  is  desired  to  warn 
the  Porte  against  the  probable  consequences  of  so 
unwise  an  appointment.     The  result,  as  usual,  is  nil. 

Achmet  Aga,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  monstrous 
cruelty  and  iniquity  at  Batak,  received  the  order  of 
the  Medjidje  (1. 155).  Presently  a  storm  arose.  He 
remained  long  at  liarge ;  but  it  was  at  length  found 
necessary  to  arrest  him,  Sept.  2  (I.  92),  and  to  try 
him.  After  much  shufl&ing,  he  was,  on  the  27th  of 
December,  condemned  to  death.  Bulgarian  Chris- 
tians, when  condemned,  were  executed  forthwith. 
Achmet  Aga  still  lived  at  the  date  of  the  latest  news. 

For  the  pillage  and  burning  of  Yehikur,  Nedjib 
Effendi  was  decorated  (I.  161),  so  was  Toussoun 
Bey,  the  hero  of  Dervent  (or  Klissoura)  (I.  165,  522, 
and  Schuyler),  Hafiz  Pacha  (I.  165)  received  a 
command  in  Serbia  (I.  165). 

Many  others  are  denounced  by  Mr.  Baring  (1. 156, 
255),  and  Schuyler  (sub  Jin.).  Not  one  has  been  exe- 
cuted. The  Vali  of  Adrianople  has  been  dismissed, 
and  there  have  been  a  few  sentences  to  hard  labour. 
We  have  not  the  smallest  security  that  they  will  be 
carried  into  effect. 

The  statement  of  Sir  H.  Elliot,  that  Shef  ket  Pacha 
alleged  he  carried  with  him  justifying  orders,  is  thus 
enlarged  in  the.  report  of  Schuyler.* 

*  Section  on  Sliven. 
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"Stefket  Pacha  quitted  Boyardjik  with  the  in- 
tention of  subjecting  the  surrounding  villages  to  a 
similar  fate,  and  produced  a  telegram  to  that  effect 
from  the  Serdar-ekrem  Abdul  Kerim  Pacha,  which 
ordered  the  destruction  of  those  places." 

Here  is  a  positive,  public,  and  official  statement ;  to 
which  we  hear  of  no  contradiction. 

YI.  My  sixth  charge  is  that  those  Mahometans, 
who  had  hindered  or  slackened  the  work  of  blood, 
sometimes  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  were  in  every 
case  either  passed  over  or  dismissed. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  touching  chapter  in  the 
whole  sad  story,  than  the  conduct  of  these  good 
Mahometans.  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  let  us 
cry,  "MayG-od  reward  them!"  Having  the  same 
temptations  as  others  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge, yet,  in  the  teeth  of  their  co-religionists,  and 
despite  the  well-understood  sentiments  of  their 
Government,  they  did  their  duty  in  the  day  of  need ; 
and  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  without  doubt,  their 
doing  it  will  be  remembered. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  alas!  a  solitary  pleasure,  to  re- 
cord them. 

Aziz  Pacha,  who  was  unfavourable  to  the  arm- 
ing of  the  Mussulman  population,  was  recalled  from 
Philippopolis  (I.  146). 

Hamid  Pacha,  who  succeeded  him,  saved  the  city, 
says  Mr.  Baring  (ibid.),  by  his  firmness  and  im- 
partiality. 

D   2 
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Haydar  Effendi,  the  Mutessarif  of  Slimnia  (I.  383  ; 
I.  166,  247 ;  II.  208,  210)  was  spoken  of  by  the 
Christians  "in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,"  and 
dehvered  that  Caza  or  district  from  devastation.  He 
then  frustrated  the  design  of  Shefket  Pacha  to  burn 
the  village  of  Slivno;  and  he  has  been  dismissed, 
according  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  *  Times ' 
(March  1,  1877),  from  his  place. 

Yamboli  was  saved  from  the  destruction  intended 
by  Shefket  Pacha  through  the  interference  of  "  a 
Mussulman  named  Hafiz  Effendi,  a  most  noble  and 
liberal-minded  man.  Braving  the  opinion  of  his  co- 
religionists, he  took  as  many  Christian  families  as 
he  could  into  his  house,  and,  going  to  Shefket, 
insisted  that  the  plundering  should  be  stopped" 
(I.  158). 

The  case  of  Hadji  Shaban  requires  a  longer  notice. 
He  was  Mudir  of  Kazan.  Hearing  that  300  Bashi 
Bazouks  were  marching  upon  the  village  of  Vir- 
bitza,  he  started,  alone,  to  overtake  them.  Two 
Christian  peasants  came  into  view.  The  ruffians 
began  to  observe  one  to  another  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  kill  them,  for  they  might  have  money  upon 
them.  Hadji  Shaban  thereupon  halted  them,  and 
went  himself  over  to  the  two  peasants.  Hearing 
murmurs,  he  boldly  pointed  his  gun  at  the  300,  and 
ordered  them  to  pass  on.  Abashed,  as  is  constantly 
the  case  with  the  Turk,  by  manful  conduct,  the 
body  marched  forwards  the  fifty  paces  he  had  com- 
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manded,  and  Hadji  Shaban  took  the  rescued  peasants 
home.  Now  mark  the  Vice-Consul's  conclusion 
(I.  383).  "  Shortly  afterwards,  Hadji  Shaban  was 
dismissed  from  his  post ;  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason." 

In  the  district  of  Tournova  (or  Tirnovo  ?),  after 
600  Christians  had  been  destroyed  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  six  Mussulmans  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  only  twenty-four  Bulgarians  were 
executed  under  judicial  sentence.  But  this  number 
"  would  have  been  at  least  tripled,"  says  Mr.  Baring, 
had  it  not  been  that  AH  Shefik  Bey,  the  President  of 
the  Commission,  was  "a.  just  man,"  and  did  what  he 
could  on  the  side  of  mercy  (I.  162). 

Eshrif  Pacha,  Yali  of  Salonica,  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  deliverance  of  the  women 
and  children  kidnapped  from  Batak  (II.  81). 

Ismail  Effendi,  sent  to  Isladi  to  recover  the  stolen 
cattle,  was  met  by  a  proclamation  from  the  authori- 
ties of  the  place  that  any  man  who  claimed  cattle, 
and  failed  to  establish  his  claim,  would  be  punished. 
He  left  to  report  the  facts,  and  was  sent  back. 
Here  we  lose  sight  of  him  (II.  278). 

Others,  named  by  Vice-Consul  Brophy  for  good 
service,  are  Ahmet  Effendi,  at  Slimnia  ;  Ismail  Bey, 
at  Karnabad ;  Ibrahim  Aga,  at  Aidos  (I.  247). 

I  close  this  head  with  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Baring's  Eeport  of  September  1st.  His  list,  framed 
at  that  date,  is  of  course  not  exhaustive. 
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"  Those,  who  have  committed  atrocities,  have  been 
rewarded;  while  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
protect  the  Christians  from  the  fury  of  the  Bashi 
Bazouks  and  others,  have  been  passed  over  with 
contempt. 

"  For  example  : — 

"  Shefket  Pacha  holds  high  office  in  the  Palace. 
"  Hafiz  Pacha  has  a  command  in  Serbia. 
"Achmet  Agha   has  been  decorated;  so  have 
Toussoun  Bey,  and  Nedjib  Effendi,  Kaimakam 
of  Plevna. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  has  any  reward  been  given 
to  Hafiz  Eflfendi,  who  saved  Yamboli ;  to  the  Mute- 
velli  of  Karlovo ;  to  Husni  Effendi,  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Yamboli,  who  saved  those  places;  to 
Rustem  Effendi,  Yuzbachi  at  Tournova,  who,  having 
fought  against  insurgents  really  in  arms,  saved  the 
prisoners  from  the  fury  of  the  mob;  or  to  Haidar 
Effendi^  Mutessarif  of  Slimnia  ?  "  (I.  165). 

The  answer  is.  No  !  and  the  reason  is  plain.  The 
miscreants  were  rewarded,  the  humane  and  just 
were  treated,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Baring,  "with 
contempt,"  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  whole 
method  of  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  since  the  rising, 
and  for  the  more  emphatic  inculcation  of  the  lesson 
to  do  it  again. 

Many  times  (e.^.  I.  28,  729,  and  581)  the  Porte, 
with  its  usual  and  incomparable  hardihood,  has 
pleaded  imperfect  information  as  an  excuse  for  the 
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honours  and  preferments  bestowed,  on  the  miscreants. 
In  what  strangely  crooked  channels  must  this  im- 
perfect information  have  run,  when  it  led  the  Grovern- 
ment  both  to  pass  oyer  or  punish  all  the  good  men, 
and  to  reward  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  were  con- 
spicuously bad ! 

This  imperfection,  however,  was  removed  on  the 
7th  of  October.  On  that  day,  not  through  his  own 
exertions,  but  by  information  from  the  British 
Ambassador,  Safvet  Pacha  was  made  aware  (I.  488) 
who  were  the  good  Turks,  that  had  nobly  striven  for 
humanity  and  justice.  Five  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  list  was  supplied ;  and  we  do  not  find  that, 
even  for  decency,  or  even  to  lull  suspicion,  so  much 
as  one  among  these  good  men  has  been  re-appointed 
or  rewarded.  Is  it  possible  that  circumstantial  proof 
can  further  go  ? 

VII.    I   have   touched   on   the   character   of  the 
Commission ;  I  now  come  to  its  conduct. 
,    On  the  21st  of  October  Sir  H.  Elliot  (I.  581) 
gives  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  G-rand 
Yizir. 

"I  said  that  Mr.  Baring's  Reports .  showed  that 
the  Commission,  in  conducting  this  inquiry,  were 
desirous  of  favouring  the  accused,  rather  than  of 
eliciting  the  truth." 

The  Grand  Vizir's  language  in  reply  was  "  not 
satisfactory." 

On  the  5th  of  October  (I.  521)  Mr,  Baring  had 
conversed  with  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners.    All 
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of  them  told  him  the  relations  of  Mussulmans  and 
Christians  had  become  excellent ;  that  Achmet  Aga 
(since  condemned  to  death)  had  by  his  promptitude 
averted  a  great  public  calamity :  the  fact,  that  the 
Bulgarians  feared  to  move  about,  was  admitted ;  but 
the  reason  was  that,  "  knowing  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  all  sorts  of  excesses,  they  shrank  from 
meeting  their  Mahometan  neighbours." 

We  have  here  a  tolerably  just  measure  of  the 
character  of  these  judicial  functionaries  :  and  it  even 
seems  to  include  the  so-called  good,  as  well  as  the  bad. 

With  reference  to  the  great  case  of  Batak,  Mr. 
Baring  proceeds : — 

"The  Commission  attaches  great  value  to  the 
evidence  of  some  Turks,  and  of  some  Bulgarians  of 
another  village :  but  they  appear  to  treat  with 
contempt  that  which  is  offered  by  inhabitants  of 
Batak  itself"  (I.  522). 

Otlou-kevi,  Avrat-Alan,  and  other  villages  had 
not  yet  been  visited :  Dervent  (or  Klissoura)  had, 
but  only  one  old  woman's  evidence  was  taken  down. 
Other  witnesses  were  to  be  summoned  to  Philip- 
popolis  (I.  522),  where  it  was  apparently  a  practice 
of  the  Commission  to  keep  the  impoverished  people 
waiting  for  an  indefinite  time  (I.  583).  Why  the 
evidence  was  not  taken  down  at  Dervent  seems 
pretty  plain. 

"In  this  village  the  inhabitants  certainly  spoke 
out  manfully,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  their  au- 
thorities "  (I.  522). 
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Now  as  to  the  capacity"  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  appears  (I.  582)  that  Ikiades  Bey  "  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Commission  who  really  knew  how  to 
examine,  the  others  being  utterly  inexperienced;" 
except  Selim  Effendi,  of  whom  I  shall  have  enough 
to  say  further  on. 

Ikiades  Bey  examined  Achmet  Aga,  the  hero  of 
Batak,  with  great  skill;  but,  says  Mr.  Baring 
(I.  582)  :— 

"I  regret  to  say  he  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  Mahometan  members;  to  such  an  extent, 
that  at  one  moment  he  refused  to  proceed." 

The  most  atrocious  charge,  however,  that  has- 
been  raised  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Commission,  was  that  of  Mr,  Schuyler,  against  Selim 
Eifendi.  I  will  shortly  relate  the  circumstances,  so 
far  as  I  know  them. 

Mr.  Schuyler  and  the  Correspondent  of  the  '  Daily 
News'  ('Daily  News,'  Sept.  14,  1876)  charged  on 
Selim  Effendi,  a  Commissioner,  that  before  the  trials 
he  had  visited  the  prisoners  in  their  gaols  and  made 
use  of  torture  to  procure  from  them  such  evidence  as 
he  desired. 

To  this  accusation  I  referred  in  a  letter  of  Sept. 
14th  to  the  '  Daily  News,'  published  on  Sept.  16th. 

At  a  later  period,  I  received  a  letter  from  Selim 
Effendi,  written  in  perfectly  becoming  terms,  and 
complaining,  as  if  innocent  he  might  well  do, 
of  so  grievous  a  charge.     He  entered  into  details. 
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the  whole,  of  which  were  connected  with  the  forms - 
in   the  Court,  not   to  acts   before  the   trials.     He 
pointed  to  these  forms,  as  clearly  demonstrating  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  taken  place. 

I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  his  letter  to  the 
'Daily  News,'  that  it  might  have  the  advantage  of 
immediate  publicity,  and  it  was  at  once  printed  by 
the  Editor  (Dec.  19.,  1876)  ;  but  he  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  the  charge  related  to  one .  thing, 
and  the  defence  to  another. 

I  pointed  out  this  remarkable  fact  in  a  letter  to 
Selim  Effendi,  dated  Dec.  16,  and  published  in  an 
English  version  on  that  day  by  the  same  journal; 
I  explained  who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  charge, 
and  expressed  my  expectation  that  he,  would  at  once 
address  himself  to  the  consideration  of  it. 

Since  that  time  nearly  three  months  have  elapsed ; 
but  not  another  word  has,  to  my  knowledge,  pro- 
ceeded from  Selim  Effendi. 

Consul  Schuyler,  however,  informs  me  that  he  on 
his  side  intends  to  produce  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
charge. 

VIII.  The  failures,  excesses,  and  crimes  of  the 
Porte  are  not  commonly  prompted  from  without ;  but 
the  ideas  of  duty,  justice,  mercy,  are  purely  exotic, 
and,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  if  at  all,  infused  into 
the  system.  I  have  not  found  from  the  Papers  that 
in  May,  or  June,  or  July,  or  August,  it  had  occurred 
to   the   Turkish   Government   that  some  assistance 
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p  ought  to  be  afforded  to  its  houseless,  plundered, 
and  be  it  remembered  unaccused,  subjects.  First 
(I  believe)  on  the  25th  of  September  (L  316),  we 
learn,  on  Turkish  authority,  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  been  sent  into  Bulgaria.  But  this  was  four 
days  after  *  the  peremptory  despatch  of  Lord  Derby 
had  been  written,  in  which  (I.  238)  the  restoration 
of  buildings,  and  of  industries,  was  demanded.f 

IX.  It  is,  then,  four,  nay,  more  nearly  five,  months 
after  the  Massacres,  when  we  begin  to  hear  of  the 
restorations.  To  repair  the  devastations  of  every 
kind,  apparently  of  a  hundred  times  the  amount, 
the  Porte,  under  the  extremest  pressure,  slowly 
supplied  a  sum  of  18,000  Turkish  pounds  (I.  316) 
=  about  16,000^.:  and  ordered  the  people  to  find  and 
carry  the  wood  of  which  the  houses  were  to  be  builti 
Mussulmans  and  Christians  were  alike  included  in 
this  command ;  the  latter  impoverished  and  plun- 
.  dered,  the  former  (as  a  rule)  untouched,  or  enriched 
by  spoil.  Mr.  Baring  says:  "I  fear  it  is  not  too 
touch  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  this  forced 
labour  will  fall  on  Bulgarians,  who  can  ill  afford  to 
give  it  "  (I.  430,  431). 

*  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  siabstance  of  the  important 
despatch  of  September  21  was  made  known  in  anticipation  or 
through  Musurus  Pacha  by  telegraph. 

t  The  Turks  might  certainly  have  retorted  upon  Lord  Derby 
the  strange  plea  he  had  used  in  May.  When  they  had  spent  far 
less,  he  objected  to  a  demand  of  this  kind  in  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum, on ,  the  ground  that  Turkey  had  no  money  to  meet  it. 
See  Papers  of  1876. 
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To  find  materials,  and  bring  them  to  the  spot, 
was  imposed  upon  the  rayahs,  who  could  not  move 
out  in  safety  to  seek  for  them :  and  the  cost  of  resto' 
ration  was  actually  entered  as  a  charge  against 
those  who  were  thought  likely  to  have  at  a  future 
day  the  means  of  paying  for  it  (1. 525).  From  those 
who  had  means — means  to  pay  a  second  time  for 
their  own  houses — payment  was  exacted  at  once: 
and  thus  was  the  work  of  restoration  performed  by 
the  Grovernment ! 

The  Christian  inhabitants  of  Peshtera  were 
ordered  to  provide  at  Begha  4800  beams  of  wood, 
or  about  eight  beams  for  each  able-bodied  male 
(I.  525).  A  like  requisition  was  made  on  the 
Mahometans,  but  they  were  rich  with  plunder,  the 
Christians  had  only  the  roof  over  their  heads. 

And  how  was  the  work  carried  on  ?  Mr.  Baring 
tells  us  on  the  8th  of  October,  that  of  forty-three 
Turkish  houses  in  the  place,  no  less  than  forty  were  ■ 
then  rebuilt  or  were  in  course  of  it,  "not  a  single 
Christian  house  (out  of  sixty-one)  had  been  touched  " 
(I.  526). 

All  that  was  wanted  to  make  the  scheme  of  these 
restorations  perfect,  was  supplied  by  placing  over 
them  Ali  Bey,  as  a  superintendent.  Mr.  Baring 
says : — 

"  If  the  Commission  wished  to  select  a  man,  whose 
name  would  inspire  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bul- 
garians, a  most  admirable  selection  has  been  made  " 
(I.  670 ;  compare  669). 
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Had  there  been  a  spark  of  human  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  it  would  have 
endeavoured  to  make  palpable  to  the  people  the  sense 
of  a  desire  to  do  justice,  and  a  moral  change.  But, 
in  point  of  wantonness,  the  deeds  which  followed  the 
great  Vengeance  almost  exceeded  those  which  were 
included  in  it.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  July, 
before  we  had  even  learned  officially  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  truth,  irregulars  forwarded  by  rail 
from  Adrianople  to  the  seat  of  war  amused  them- 
selves "in  many  places"  (I.  13)  by  firing  from 
the  train  on  such  Bulgarians  as  dared  to  labour 
in  the  fields^  and  even  women,  as  well  as  men, 
were  wounded  in  this  manner. 

True,  however,  to  the  arts  of  falsehood,  the  Porte 
continued  to  send  forth  anodyne  assurances ;  and, 
when  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  been  fairly  choked  with 
them,  assured  the  British  Grovernment  through 
Musurus  Pacha  (Nov.  23,  I.  716)  that  all  that  was 
needful  had  been  done.  Houses  rebuilt ;  carpets, 
victuals,  blankets  distributed  ;  peasants  supplied  with 
agricultural  implements  and  advances  in  money. 
And  all  this  out  of  a  fund  of  16,000^. 

On  the  21st  of  November  (II.  265),  according  to 
Turkish  account,  only  1598  houses  out  of  5300  had 
been  rebuilt.  The  sum  of  the  matter,  under  this. 
head,  then,  is  that  to  the  free  action  of  the  Porte 
there  is  due  nothing  whatever  ;  that  what  has  been 
done  was  extorted  by  Lord  Derby ;  that  it  has  been 
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small  in  amount,  late  in  time,  partial  in  distribution, 
and  a  new  instrument  of  oppression  to  many  who 
had  already  suffered  much. 

X.  Although  the  idea  of  restoration  or  alleviation 
in  any  form  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
Turkish  mind,  one  department  of  the  State  at  least 
did  not  forget  Bulgaria ;  that  was  the  Taxing  De- 
partment. 

On  September  20,  Consul  Reade  at  Rustchuk  hears 
that  "the  war  and  other  taxes  are  being  peremptorily 
levied ;  and  that  many  who  have  lost  their  all,  and 
cannot  of  course  pay,  are  treated  with  great 
severity  "  (I.  415). 

He  adds,  at  that  date,  he  is  convinced  that  a 
system  prevails  which,  "  if  the  insurrection  should 
be  renewed,  will  bring  on  a  far  worse  state  of  things 
than  hitherto." 

By  September  20,  this  demand  had  Ipeen  "sus- 
pended "  (I.  418)  in  that  district.  But  at  Panagou- 
richta,  writes  Consul  Schuyler,  where  the  local 
industry  was  entirely  ruined,  the  people  were  forced 
to  pay  the  usual  taxes,  and  to  make  good  the 
damage  done  by  the  Turkish  troops.  They  had  been 
so  careless  as  to  burn  a  granary  belonging  to  a  tax- 
gatherer,  and  the  inhabitants  were  required  to  bear 
the  loss.     (§  Repression.) 

XI.  My  eleventh  head  of  charge  is  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  outrages,  through  many  weary 
months  after  the  Massacres.     And  here  the  only 
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difficulty  is  how  to  escape  from  overwhelming  the 
reader  with  the  abundance  of  the  evidence. 

In  July,  writes  Vice-Consul  Dupuis  on  the  20th 
(I.  12),  after  all  that  had  occurred,  there  was  a  fresh 
levy  of  Bashi  Bazouks  at  Hasskevi. 

"After  committing  excesses  in  that  town,  which 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  warning  to  the  autho- 
rities, they  were  suffered  to  depart  for  Philippopolis. 
The  Caza  of  Hasskevi,  and  the  Makie  of  Kinoush, 
"  which  had  escaped,  comparatively  speaking  unhurt, 
the  former  razzia  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks,"  "  were  des- 
tined this  time  to  become  the  scene  of  new  outrages, 
and  fresh  horrors.'.' 

He  then  describes  the  careful  organisation,  under 
which  these  ruffians  conducted  the  business  of  plunder. 

Mr.  Reade,  who  on  Aug.  11  reported  from  Rust- 
chuk  the  hangings  of  Bulgarians,  on  the  15th 
reports  the  gross  maltreatment  of  a  boy,  including 
the  "  beating  him  unmercifully  over  the  head,"  by  a 
"  regular,"  that  is  to  say,  a  Turkish  marine  officer ; 
which  I  name,  because  he  happened  himself  to 
witness  it.  He  reported  it  to  the  Pasha,  who  "  did 
Bothing  whatever"  (I.  66). 

On  the  19th,  he  mentions  that  he  has  "  every  now 
and  then"  reports  of  robbery,  violence,  and  often 
murder  by  the  Circassians ;  a  few  days  before,  of  six 
Bulgarians  murdered  by  them.  No  Bulgarian  dare 
move  about,  unless  with  a  Turkish  guard,  "whom 
he  has  to  pay  heavily."     "I  have  over  and  over 
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again  spoken  to  the  Pasha  on  the  subject,  but  to  no 
purpose"  (I.  67). 

Mr.  Brophy,  on  Aug.  18,  reports  from  Bourgaa 
(I.  117)  how  on  July  21  eight  Circassians  attacked  a 
Bulgarian  family  at  midnight.  The  father  and  son 
were  pricked  with  daggers  to  obtain  money ;  the 
daughter,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  was  twice  violated, 
the  second  time  "  before  her  father's  eyes."  He  has 
heard,  but  is  not  quite  certain,  that  the  girl  was 
dead.  Other  outrages  were  committed  on  Aug.  3 
or  4;  and  on  the  12th,  when  four  Circassians,  on  a 
sheep-stealing  excursion,  fired  at  the  two  shepherds. 
One  was  killed,  the  other  not  expected  to  live. 

On  Aug.  26  Mr.  Brophy  writes  from  Bourgas 
(I.  247)  :  "  On  every  side  the  Bulgarians  are  robbed, 
beaten,  or  killed,  by  their  Circassian  or  Turkish 
neighbours.  The  rayahs  are  in  many  places  afraid 
to  go  to  their  fields  to  plough,  or  to  the  mill  to  get 
their  corn  ground.  The  Mussulmans  of  all  races 
seem  to  consider  that  it  is  lawful  to  despoil  the 
*  infidel '  in  every  way,  and,  if  the  '  infidel '  dare  to 
resist,  to  murder  him," 

With  much  more  to  a  like  effect ;  and  with  a 
notice  of  some  honourable  exceptions  "  among 
officials  and  private  gentlemen." 

Observe  that  these  reports  are  from  a  portion  of 
Bulgaria  hardly  implicated  in  the  rising.  Let  us 
now  pass  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans. 

Mr.  Baring  reports  on  Sept.  26,  four  months  after 
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the  Massacres,  "  no  visible  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarian  villagers." 
The  people  were  taken  from  their  own  grounds,  to  exe- 
cute forced  labour  for  the  Turks,  in  a  case  which  he 
names,  and  he  is  assured  the  same  goes  on  through- 
out the  Province  (I.  431).  On  the  next  day  he 
writes  thus  from  Tatar  Bazardjik  (I.  432) :  "  Not  a 
day  passes  without  the  rayahs  being  insulted, 
threatened,  and  made  to  feel  their  inferiority."  On 
the  same  day,  Acting  V.  0.  Calvert  reports  (I.  430)  : 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  burnt  villages  stand  so 
much  in  dread  of  the  Pomaks,*  that  they  dare  not  go 
to  the  forests  to  cut  wood  for  new  dwellings  ;  whilst 
the  Pomaks  make  continual  raids  on  the  shelterless 
people,  and  take  what  few  things  they  possess." 

Passing  again  to  the  North,  we  find  that  Consul 
Reade  on  the  5th  of  October  reports  thus  (I. 
519)  :— 

"  The  open  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
the  chiefs  of  police,  municipality,  and  such  other 
authorities  in  power,  that  are  also  of  daily  occurrence, 
are  alone  sufficient  to  goad  any  people  into  revolt." 

About  the  same  time,  October  6th,  Consul  San- 
derson reports  on  the  raids  of  the  Circassians  in  the 
Dohrutscha.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of 
plunder  and  maltreatment :  but  it  is  well  to  notice 
that  when  these  ruffians  came  up  to  serve  as  troops 


*  The  local  name  for  Mahometan  Bulgarians. 
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to'  Toultclia,  by  the  order  of  the  G-overnor,  "many 
of  the  inhabitants  buried  their  goods."  This  is  one 
of  the  minor  facts,  perhaps  more  instructive ,  in 
respect  to  the  daily  and  habitual  life  of  the  subject 
races  in  Turkey,  than  any  number  of  details  con- 
cerning actual  crime. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  writing  from  Philippopolis, 
Mr,  Baring  reipeats  his  statement  "that  no  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Bul- 
garians "  (I.  521),  and  supports  it  by  some  cases. 
The  murder  of  a  Christian  at  Streldja  by  two  fellow- 
villagers  ;  the  women  there  unable  to  repair  to  the 
field,  as  the  Turks  violate  them ;  a  man  sent  to  the 
place  to  work  at  harvest,  but  the  Turks  attempt  to 
violate  him  as  well  as  his  mother,  and  they  fly.  A 
iheh  happening  at  Bellova,  two  Bulgarians  are 
seized ;  and  then  two  more,  who  are  beaten  until 
they  consent  to  give  evidence  against  the  first  two. 
A  Bulgarian  girl  is  beaten  by  a  Mussulman  gipsy,  for 
refusing  to  do  fprced  labour  for  him.  Christians 
demanding  the',  restitution  of  stolen  goods,  are 
threatened  for  it  by  the  depredators  who  hold  them. 
Wounded  Bulgarians  are  seen  in  three  cases  by 
Mr.  Baring  himself:  but  in  the  last  of  these,  wonder 
ful  to  say,  and  probably  owing  to  his  presence,  the 
malefactors  had  been  arrested.  Such  are  a  set  of 
instances,  wound  up  with  a  declaration  that  "  nothing  ■ 
can  possibly  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  this  part  of  Turkey"   on  the   5th  of 
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October;  when  the  Porte  had  already  had  four 
months  to  repent  of  and  redress  the  villainies,  which, 
instead,  it  protected  and  rewarded. 

One  day  later,  Mr.  Calvert  writes  from  the  same 
place  (I.  525)  :— 

"  As  regards  the  general  condition  of  the  Christian 
peasantry,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  as  deplorable  as 
ever.  One  well-authenticated  incident  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  universal  manner  in  which  the  Mussul- 
mans are  armed.  A  Pomak  child,  receiving  the 
other  day  some  real  or  imaginary  offence  from  a 
Christian  woman  in  "a  village  near  Peshtera,  drew 
a  pistol,  and  fired  point  blank  at  the  woman, 
wounding  her  severely  in  the  bielly." 

She  lay  at  Philippopolis  "  in  a  precarious  state." 
For  the  boy  (of  8  or  10  years)  the  law  provided  no 
punishment.  For  the  last  four  months,  at  Hasskevi, 
the  Christian  inhabitants  had  been  forced  to  work 
without  pay  for  the  Turks. 

In  the  Kalofer  case,  the  '  Courier  d' Orient '  was 
suppressed  for  criticising  the  declaration  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  of  the  falsity  of  the  story  that  forty 
girls  had  been  burned  there.  It  was  false.  In 
every  case  of  terroi;  suish  as  this,  however  large  the 
truth  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  be  exaggerated  here  and 
there  by  fable.  But  in  that  very  place  the  villagers 
who  contradicted  the  story,  said  "  that  many  women 
had  been  ravished,  often  in  the  presence  of  their 
relations"   (I.    161);    a   favourite   practice,   as   the 
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Papers  prove,  with  the  Turks.  Many  women  were 
also  killed  (I.  14). 

At  length,  on  the  12  th  of  November,  Mr.  Baring 
reports  "  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  state  of 
public  security."  But  again  on  the  4th  of  December, 
he  regrets  to  have  learned  "  several  cases  of  robbery 
and  violence,"  and  a  regular  raid,  made  upon  Avrat- 
Alan  by  a  number  of  Turks.  There  were  troops  in 
the  place,  and  the  robbers  fled :  but  "  no  arrests 
were  made  "  (II.  60,  61). 

On  the  11th  of  December  (II.  78)  he  reports  two 
deaths  "under  suspicious  circumstances,"  at  Perous- 
titza,  which  he  fears  will  make  it  more  than  ever 
difficult  to  obtain  evidence  against  any  Turk.  A 
Bulgarian  peasant  has  been  found  murdered  on  the 
road  to  Bazardjik.  A  policeman  (zaptieh)  steals  the 
cat  of  an  old  man ;  perhaps  the  only  living  thing, 
which  was  now  left  him  in  the  world  to  love.  When 
the  old  man  came  to  reclaim  it,  the  zaptieh  cut  him 
down,  and  gave  him  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist. 
He  went  to  Bazardjik  to  complain  ;  but  the  brother 
policemen,  with  a  fine  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their 
comrade,  drove  him  off.  The  zaptieh,  thus  under 
Mr.  Baring's  eyes,  was  captured;  but  (p.  79)  he 
escaped.  News  came,  Dec.  15,  that  he  was  recaptured. 
And  we  hear  no  more.  It  is  the  old  story.  Every- 
where the  insolence  of  old  domination  breaks  out  in 
crime  ;  committed,  in  a  large  share  of  instances,  by 
the  professed  ministers  of  the  law.     If  the  agent  of 
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a  foreign  Government  be  near,  if  he  chance  to  hear 
of  it,  if  he  be  humane,  intelligent,  active,  bold,  and 
persevering,  then  the  Porte  is  compelled  for  the 
moment  to  mask  its  habitual  purpose  of  shielding 
and  rewarding  outrage  in  a  case  like  this,  and  to 
take  some  lazy  measure  towards  a  trial,  in  the 
nature  of  a  first  step  which  need  not  be  followed  up. 
So  it;  is  under  the  happy  combination,  of  all  these 
ifs,  which  does  not  always  happen.  It  did  happen 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baring.  But  how  was  it  pos- 
sible, even  for  him — and  I  think  that  the  Queen  has 
never  had  a  braver  or  a  better  servant — to  follow 
up  continuously  every  case,  to  track  the  Porte  and 
its  agents  through  all  its  shiftings  and  escapes,  to 
inspire,  into  what  was  for  every  purpose  of  good  no 
better  than  a  corpse,  the  hearty  pulse  of  justice  ? 

On  the  30th  of  November  (II.  33)  Mr.  Calvert 
reported  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  soldiers,  at 
last  obtained,  and  to  the  punishment  of  some  recent 
outrages,  a  gradual  yet  continuous  improvement  was 
observable.  The  country  was  now  full  of  relief- 
agents,  every  one  of  whom  would  be  a  centre  of 
protective  influence ;  and  it  would  have  been  some- 
what difficult  to  keep  the  troops  out  of  Philippopolis 
at  a  time  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  mass 
them  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  Balkans  on  account  of 
the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Russian  forces. 

But  on  the  19th  of  December,  Mr.  Baring  is  again 
found  entreating  protection  for  the  village  of  Petruch 
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from  those  who  were  its  legal,  and  should  have  been 
its  zealous  protectors.  Here,  he  says,  near  the  Yilayet 
of  Sofia,  the  Turks  show  a  most  lawless  spirit,  and 
commit  continual  robberies  (II.  178). 

Again  going  northwards,  we  find  from  Mr.  Eeade 
on  the  30th  of  Decemberthat  through  the  Vilayet  of 
the  Danube  the  Christians  are  in  great  and  general 
alarm;  that,  while  he  was  there,  robberies  and 
violences  were  committed  by  other  Mussulmans,  as 
well  as  by  Circassians;  that  Fandoukly  Sultan,  a 
notorious  and  wholesale  ofi"ender  during  the  mas- 
sacres, had  been  all  this  time  at  large,  until,  under 
pressure  from  him,  bail  was  exacted ;  that  the  vil- 
lages enjoying  security  only  obtained  it  by  paying 
Circassians  for  immunity,  at,  the  rate  of  3000  to 
4000  piastres  a  year  (II.  208). 

Here  closes  the  sickening  series  of  official  reports. 
These  outrages  were  thus  constantly  committed,  with 
abundant  shelter  from  a  Grovernment  which  towards 
outrage  at  least  was  truly  paternal,  upon  a  people 
most  of  whom  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the 
rising ;  and  at  a  time,  when  the  rest  were  subdued, 
and  even  grovelling,  under  abject  terror,  and  under 
the  memory,  mingled  with  the  anticipation,  of  abomi- 
nations hard  to  believe,  and  in  some  cases  far  too 
foul  to  name. 

Happily  we  have  the  promise  of  a  further  report 
from  Consul  Schuyler  upon  this  subjept.  In  the 
meantime,  for  the  months  of  Jainuary  and  February, 
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I  refer  to. the  petition  of  Bulgarian  Notables,  dated 
Feb.  3,  in  tbe  '  Daily  News  '  of  March  3  ;  to  a  peti- 
tion, which  has  been  presented  from  the  villages  in 
the  district  of  Tatar  Bazardjik  to  the  Representatives 
of  tbe  Six  Powers,  and  of  which  I  possess  a  copy ; 
finally  to  the  declaration  of  a  Bulgarian,  whom  Mr. 
Jasper  Moore,  an  English  gentleman  well  known  in 
pohtical  life,  attests  to  me  as  among  the  very  best 
authorities  in  the  country.  I  subjoin,  his  description, 
dated  Feb.  26,  1877,  from  Philippopolis. 

"  The  Juggernaut  of  Turkish  extortion  is  abroad  ; 
a  debased  paper  currency,  forced  labour  for  transport- 
ing military  stores,  or  for  working  at  military  works, 
a  second  compulsory  war  contribution,  squeeze  the 

very  life-blood   out  of  our  people Murders, 

outrages,  and  robberies  by  Mussulmans  on  Christians 
are  occurring  almost  daily.  Why  should  they  not  ? 
Midhat's  Constitution  was  made  for  the  Europeans, 
and  not  for  the  people  of  this  country  ?  " 

Such  is  the  continuing  condition  of  Bulgaria.  One 
outrage  perhaps  in  a  hundred  repressed  or  noticed,  and 
that  always  under  representation  or  influence  from  the 
agents  of  foreign  Powers ;  who  do  not  perceive  oi; 
appreciate  the  normal  utility  of  these  outrages  in 
producing  the  submissiveness,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  only  secure  basis  for  the  Turkish  domination. 

XII.  The  presence  of  a  military  force  in  Bulgaria 
has  been  but  a  bad  security  against  outrage.  But  it 
was  the  only  one ;  since  the  presence  of  Bashi 
Bazouks,  or  the  free  action  of  the  Mussulman  Pomaks, 
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was  invariably  a  security  not  against  outrage,  but  for 
it.  The  regulars  were  heavily  implicated,  on  various 
occasions,  in  the  crimes  of  the  suppression.*  Some- 
thing of  even  their  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Blue  Books  of  last  year.  I  quote  the  case, 
because  I  stated  it  with  full  detail  in  Parliament  on 
July  31,  1876,  and  no  contradiction  has  been  or  could 
be  given.  A  party  of  twelve  refugees  came  back 
from  Dalmatia  to  Herzegovina,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Porte,  under  the  escort  of  a  party  of  regulars. 
The  refugees  were  attacked,. and  massacred  to  a  man, 
by  some  local  Mahometans  :  the  appointed  guardians 
stood  by  and  looked  on  (Papers  of  1876,  I.  49). 
However,  there  was  a  chance  that  they  might  do 
their  duty  in  Bulgaria,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  now  set.  Without  them,  the  ordinary 
routine  of  plunder,  murder,  rape,  and  bestiality,  was 
certain.  "Without  them,  also,  says  Mr.  Sandison,  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  (I.  372)  how  far  the  Commission 
would  or  even  could  do  its  duty. 


*  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Baring's  Report,  I.  157.  After  a 
recital  of  horrors  (such  as  the  violation,  followed  by  the  murder,  of 
a  girl  of  fourteen,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother'),  he  says,  "The  case 
is  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  these  deeds  were  committed  not 
only  by  Bashi  Bazouks,  but  also  by  regulars ;  the  Arab  soldiers 
in  partioularj  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  licentiousness 
and  ferocity."  Again.  "  I  am  told,"  says  Mr.  Marsh  (I.  986), 
"  that  the  soldiers  in  Sliven  number  600.  .  .  [But  I  myself  have 
seen  and  experienced  their  lawlessness.  The  city  would  be 
safer  without  them!"  Also  see  Mr.  Schuyler  on  Novo  Ma- 
halleh  and  Peroustitza. 
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On  the  26th  of  September,  nearly  five  months  after 
the  Massacres  began,  Mr.  Baring  reports,  from  the 
central  point  of  Philippopolis,  as  follows  (I.  431) : — 

"No  troops  have  been  sent  here  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  3000  men  who  left  last  week,  and  some 
of  whom  were  said  to  be  destined  to  garrison  this 
town,  went  on  to  the  seat  of  war." 

This  passage  opens  up  another  of  the  dark  laby- 
rinths of  iniquity  and  falsehood,  into  which  we  must 
now  descend. 

The  practice  of  the  Turks  and  their  devotees,  since 
the  Massacres,  has  been  persistently  to  ascribe 
"  what  occurred  "  to  the  want  of  regulars.  On  their 
own  showing,  then,  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
Porte  to  supply  this  want.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  contend  that  this  Empire  of  forty  millions,  ready 
as  it  is  stated  to  face  the  eighty  millions  of  the 
Czar,  or  even  all  Europe,  in  arms,  could  not  supply 
3000  or  4000  men  for  Bulgaria,  because  it  had  to 
conduct  military  operations  against  populations 
numbering  say  two  millions,  who  were  aided  in 
Serbia  by  three  or  four  thousand  Eussian  volunteers. 
From  May  to  July  1,  however,  even  such  a  war  did 
not  exist. 

We  find,  notwithstanding,  that  Bulgaria  remains 
denuded  of  military,  to  such  an  extent  that  Acting 
Vice-Consul  Calvert  has  to  move  the  Porte  through 
Sir  H.  Elliot,  by  telegraph  from  Philippopolis,  on  two 
successive  days,  to  provide  for  the  peace  of  one  of  its 
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own  provinces  lying  next  its  capital.  On  tHe  16th 
of  September  he  announces  that  threats  are  freely- 
used  by  the  Mussulmans,  that  isolated  outrages  are 
frequent,  and  "  can  only  be  stopped  by  considerable 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  police  to  disarm  Turks." 
On  the  17th,  we  are  told  the  local  Grovernor  had 
already  applied  to  Constantinople,  but  without  result. 
"Bloodshed  on  a  small  scale  possible,  unless  more 
troops  sent  at  once"  (I.  373).  The  GrOvernor  had 
made  a  second  application.     All  in  vain  ! 

On  the  19th,  Sir  H.  Elliot  sent  his  Dragoman  to 
represent  the  case.  With  the  two  applications  of 
his  own  Governor  in  his  pocket,  the  Grand  Vizir 
impudently  replied,  "  that  the  news  received  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  were  satisfactory,  and  that  nothing 
necessitated  the  Government  sending  troops  in  the 
direction  of  Philippopolis." 

This,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  Grand  Yizir,  not 
the  impeccable  Midhat.  But  unfortunately  the  next 
words  of  the  Dragoman  aie,  "Midhat  Pacha  has 
confirmed  the  words  of  the  Grand  Vizir  "  (I.  374). 

It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  felt  that  this 
portion  of  the  miserable  farce  had  been  rather  over- 
acted ;  and  Sir  H.  EUiot  writes  on  the  20th  (I.  373), 
"  I  have  since  been  told  that  a  considerable  number 
of  troops  have  been  sent  to  the  district  in  question." 
Join  on  to  this  Mr.  Baring's  report  of  the  26th; 
and  the  picture  is  complete,  as  to  the  particular 
transaction. 
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But  the  particular  transaction  must  also  be  joined 
on  to  the  original  proceedings  of  the  Turk.  At  the 
outset  of  the  rising  "the  provincial  authorities  sent 
urgent  appeals  to  Constantinople  for  troops ; "  but 
tibe  Gj-rand  Vizir  did  not  send  them  (I.  164). 

Mr.  Baring  insinuates  that  he  listened  to  the  evil 
counsels  of  Russia.  But  where,  in  this  great  emer- 
gency, were  the  good  counsels,  and  the  boasted  in- 
fluence, of  England  ?  If  it  be  true  that  Eussian 
agents  recommended  that  the  Massacre  should  be 
allowed,  it  is  all  the  more  expedient  that  we  should 
keep  out  Russian  ascendancy  by  now  at  length 
showing  the  Slavs  that  they  have  something  else  to 
lean  on ;  but  no  counsel  of  Russian  agents  can  in  the 
least  degree  diminish,  though  it  might  cumulate,  the 
abominable  guilt. 

Why  were  not  the  Bashi  Bazouks  recalled  when 
their  horrible  proceedings  had  become  known  ?  Sir 
H.  Elliot  incessantly  pressed  it.     (Papers,  I.  9.) 

On  May  23,  1876,  Mr.  Sandison,  by  the  order  of 
the  Ambassador,  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
employment  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks  in  Bulgaria,  peace 
still  prevailing ;  but  the  G-rand  Vizir  replied  that 
he  had  referred  the  matter  to  Abdul  Kerim,  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  'to  that  Abdul  Kerim,  whose 
written  order  to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy,  we  are  told 
that  Shefket  Pacha  carries,  as  the  amulet  of  his  safety. 
(Papers  of  1876,  III.  214) 

On  tlie  8th  of  June  (Papers  of  1876,  III.  267), 
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the  Ambassador  was  assured  that  the  irregulars  had 
been  recalled.  But  on  a  later  day  of  the  same  month, 
the  Porte  expressly  refused  to  withdraw  them  ;  and 
we  now  further  know  that  at  a  later  date  a  fresh 
levy  of  them,  and  also  of  Circassians,  was  made. 
(Papersof  1877,  I.  12.) 

On  the  5th  of  October  Mr.  Eeade  reports,  that  for 
want  of  police  and  military,  "  the  public  security  is 
very  unsatisfactory,"  both  in  the  Dobrutcha,  and 
almost  throughout  the  Vilayet  of  the  Danube 
(I.  518). 

This  relates  to  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans : 
we  have  already  accounted  for  the  country  to  the 
south. 

XIII.  Among  the  many  recitals  of  the  defensive 
or  apologetic  language,  by  which  the  Porte  was 
obliged  to  conceal  its  real  sentiments  respecting  the 
Massacres,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  single  expres- 
sion of  condemnation,  nay,  not  even  of  regret,  for  the 
utter  ruin,  and  ineffable  sufferings,  of  so  many  Bul- 
garians. It  appears  that  no  pressure  of  words  from 
England,  no  dread  of  acts  from  Russia,  has  been 
able  to  draw  from  the  Porte  one  syllable  against 
the  Massacres.  From  a  certain  point  of  view,  this 
is  even  creditable. 

The  favourite  method  is  to  describe  the  Bulgarian 
outrages  as  "  recent  events  "  (II.  50),  "  occurrences" 
(I.  316),  "  what  has  occurred"  (I.  750).  But  some- 
times there  seems  to  arise  a  vision  of  diminished 
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receipt  from  Bulgaria ;  and  we  hear  of  the  '^troubles" 
(II.  319),  "losses"  (II.  225),  "grievous  sacrifices" 
(II.  24).  The  nearest  approach  to  decency  that 
is  found  practicable  is  in  the  phrase  "unhappy 
business"  (I.  61),  used  by  Safvet  Pacha  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  "  sad  episode  "  on  December  23rd, 
(II.  225).  Turkey  sought  too,  "  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  civil  war,"  by  the  means  faintly  imaged  in 
these  pages.  The  true  spirit  comes  out  in  the  speech 
of  Ali  Effendi,  delivered  for  the  Government  in  the 
trial  of  Alish  Pehlivau,  on  the  20th  of  December,  as 
it  is  reported  by  Mr.  Baring.  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  gallant  efforts  of  those  public  benefactors,  the 
Bashi  Bazouks,  thfe  Empire  would  have  been  placed 
in  great  jeopardy  "  (II.  179).  And  this  is  borne  out 
by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Baring  in  another  dispatch 
(I.  432). 

"The  vast  majority  of  the  Mussulman  population 
look  upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  horrors  not  as 
criminals,  but  as  heroes,  who,  for  their  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  extirpate  a  noxious  race,  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country. 

XIV.  I  have  not  discovered  in  a  single  document 
proceeding  from  the  Porte  an  admission  that  any 
excesses  had  been  committed  by  the  Mahometans  in 
Bulgaria.  "When  Sir  Henry  Elliot  says  he  had 
received  promises  (e.g.  I.  419),  that  the  "guilty" 
should  be  punished,  he  does  not  profess  to  be 
quoting  official  language.     In  the  view  of  the  Porte, 
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and  in  the  declarations  of  the  Porte,  there  are  nowhere 
any  guilty,  except  Bulgarian  Christians. 

Two  methods  of  proceeding,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  pursued.  In  communicating  with  the  British 
Ambassador,  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  say  out^ 
right  there  was  no  outrage,  no  atrocity,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Vengeance.  The  indirect  method  is 
therefore  adopted.  On  June  19,  1876,  the  Grand 
Yizir  (Papers  of  1876,  III.  344)  dwelt  upon  the 
exaggerations,  which  were  but  here  and  there ;  on 
the  atrocities  of  the  Christians,  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Turks 
flooded  Bulgaria  with  atrocities ;  of  the  foreign 
agents,  respecting  whom  Mr.  Baring  spoke  in  his 
first.  Report,  but  explained  in  a  later  Paper  that  they 
were  not  foreign  at  all,  but  were  expatriated 
natives  of  Bulgaria.  Again,  Safvet  Pacha  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  deeds  of  the  Turks  were 
exaggerated  by  the  newspapers  :  and  this  at  a  time 
when  British  official  agents  had  hazarded  the  as- 
tounding statement  that  it  was  uncertain  on  which 
side  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted ! 

But  for  the  outer  world,  a  different  and  bolder 
course  was  adopted.  I  refer  again  to  the  Order  of 
Blacque  Bey,  in  which  he  speaks,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  of  the  pretended  excesses  committed  in 
Bulgaria,  and  recites  as  part  of  the  ground  for 
suppressing  a  newspaper,  that  it  had   ascribed  to 
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itself  a  sort  of  merit  in  having  been  the  first   to 
expose  those  imaginary  crimes  {supposes). 

So  on  the  5th  of  October  (I.  524)Toussoun  Bey 
stoutly  maintained  "  that  there  had  been  no  massacre 
at  Dervent."  This  worthy's  performances  at  the 
place  are  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Baring  (L  523)  : — 

Men  slain  at  Dervent 58 

Women  and  children 192 

Infants 30 

And  surely,  in  addition  to  his  other  decorations, 
still  enjoyed,  he  deserves  the  title  of  "the  Infant- 
Slaughterer." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  the  denials  of 
inferior  authorities  in  detail ;  for  we  proceed  next 
to  the  highest  of  all  authorities.  It  is  however 
well  to  mention  that,  in  close  parallelism  with  the 
denials  and  evasions,  ran  the  careful  suppression  of 
intelligence. 

On  one  occasion  the  Porte  had  put  into  action  a 
perilous  machinery.  After  the  scandalous  affair  of 
Edib  Effendi,  it  sent  two  Christian  Commissioners 
of  its  own  to  Philippopolis ;  and  moreover  it,  in- 
structed them  to  tell  the  truth.  It  appears  that  they, 
tried  to  do  so.  With  regard  to  "the  principal  scenes 
of  slaughter  "  their  report  did  not  "  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Mr.  Baring/'  except  as  to  numbers 
slain ;  and  they  denounced  the  conduct  of  those  who 
executed  the  Vengeance  in  the  severest  terms.     At 
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Batak  tbey  set  forth  that  the  villagers  had  given  up 
their  arms  before  they  were  assailed ;  and  that "  men, 
women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  by 
the  Bashi  Bazouks,  led,  by  Achmet  Agha,  his  son, 
and  his  son-in-law  "  (I.  418,  419). 

But  this  report  has  been  kept  back  by  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  it  was  not  from  them,  but  by  some 
other  means,  that  Sir  H.  Elliot  obtained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  contents  (ibid.). 

XV.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1877  (II.  190),  Lord 
Salisbury  sends  home  a  list  of  proposals  to  which  as 
an  irreducible  minimum  the  Russian  representative, 
and  to  which  also  the  other  representatives,  had 
agreed.    Among  these  is  named —  ' 

"  General  amnesty  to  Christians  condemned  for 
political  reasons." 

In  II.  p.  274,  Midhat  is  represented  by  Sir  H. 
Elliot  as  having  declined  the  proposal. 

In  p.  302,  Lord  Salisbury  mentions  on  the  12th 
of  January,  a  concession  proposed  by  Midhat.  He 
offered  "to  grant  an  amnesty  to  Mussulmans  and 
Christians."  This  amnesty  would,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
proceeds  to  observe,  have  included  Shefket  Pacha 
and  Achmet  Aga. 

XVI.  "We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  authen- 
tic Ottoman  account  of  the  Bulgarian  Massacres.  It 
was  delivered  by  Safvet  Pacha,  in  the  assembled  Con- 
ference, on  the  23rd  of  December.  "We  shall  find  that 
it  did  not  stop  short  of  eulogy.     Assuredly  of  blame 
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it  does  not  contain  a  word,  except  for  the  "revolu- 
tionary party,"  and  the  Bulgarian  people. 

The  revolt  broke  out,  said  Safvet  Pacha,  "in  a 
country  as  quiet  as  it  was  prosperous:"  of  which 
the  moral  wants  had  been  the  object  of  a  special 
solicitude,  so  that  the  Porte  was  even  accused  of  an 
undue  partiality  for  the  Bulgarians  (II.  225). 

No  attempt  is  made  to  sustain  by  evidence  this 
string  of  gross  untruths.  It  was  perhaps  hoped  that 
we  should  have  mistaken  the  schools,  which  the 
energy  of  the  people  had  built  for  themselves  at 
their  own  cost,  or  which  in  some  cases  missionary 
activity  had  supplied,  for  a  sign  of  the  moral  solici- 
tude of  the  Turk. 

These  ungrateful  Bulgarians,  he  continues,  de- 
luded by  the  strangers,  rose  against  their  benefactor, 
and  massacred,  pillaged,  and  burnt  out  the  Mussul- 
mans. But  the  movement  was  repressed,  "  without 
that  effusion  of  blood  which  was  pretended."  .... 
Quite  on  the  contrary  .  .  .  .  "  one  would  be  astonished 
that  an  insurrection,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
conversion  of  all  the  Peninsula  of  the  Balkans  into  a 
vast  field  of  ekughter,  could  have  been  suppressed 
and  completely  annihilated,  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
without  having  had  more  losses  to  complain  of." 

Such  is  the  estimate  formed  by  the  official  Turk  of 
orgies,  which  hell  itself  might  have  envied.  But 
he  is  not  yet  content.  In  tbe  face  of  Europe,  he  pro- 
nounces a  deliberate  eulogy  upon  his  crimes  (II.  227). 

F 
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"  Turkey  can  say  that  it  is  her  firmness  and  mo- 
deration which  have  overpowered  that  great  revolu'- 
tionary  conspiracy,  which  openly  aimed  at  the  over*- 
throw  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  at  profoundly 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe." 

And  for  this,  and  the  whole  of  its  services  (ibid.), 
"  The  Ottoman  Crovernment  believes  it  has  acquired 
new  claims  to  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  Great 
Powers." 

These  declarations  entirely  support  my  view.  From 
first  to  last  the  Porte  has  been  consistent.  Com- 
pelled at  times  for  a  moment  to  dissemble,  it  has  re- 
tr^rned,  upon  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  its  point  of 
view.  The  bloodshed  in  Bulgaria  was  small  not 
great,  the  whole  proceedings  good  not  bad.  How, 
if  this  fails,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  be '  undeceived 
as  to  the  character,  in  its  internal  government,  of  an 
ally  with  w^om  the  British  Ambassador  hopes  to  see 
us  drawn  into  yet  "closer  ties  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship (I.  425)  ? 

XYII.  The  inquiry,  origintilly  wrung  from  the 
Porte,  has  been  proved,  by  its  history  and  upshot,  to 
be  a  fictitious  and  pretended  inquiry,  a  mockery  and 
a  prostitution  of  justice. 

I  might  lengthen  this  pamphlet  by  setting  out  in 
detail  the  series  of  complaints  by  the  Ambassador, 
the  Consuls,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Baring) 
respecting  the  delays,  the  evasions,  the  partiality,  of 
the  Commission,  its  evident  determination  to  do  as 
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little  as  possible,  and  to  do  nothing  that  was  effec- 
tive, or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  that  could  bring 
it  into  collision  with  the  inflamed  and  savage 
temper  of  the  Mahometan  population  of  Bulgaria. 

As  respects  Lord  Derby,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  on  the  24th  of  November  (II.  14)  he  addressed 
to  the  Porte  through  Lord  Salisbury  a  most  severe 
condemnation  of  the  Commission;  and  that  this 
condemnation  was  cited  by  the  Government  on  the 
12th  of  February,  187T,  in  .the  House  of  Commons, 
a  fact  showing  that  we  must  consider  it  as  still  in 
full  force. 

Lord  Derby  contrasts  the  laxity  shown  in  bringing 
the  Mussulmans  to  justice  with  "the  activity  dis- 
played by  the  Porte  in  punishing  the  Christians  ;" 
and  says  of  the  Commission,  the  amended  and  final 
Comniission  (ibid.)  : 

"  The  conduct  of  the  Commission  has  also  been  in 
many  other  respects  most  unsatisfactory :  the  few 
members  of  it,  who  have  shown  any  capacity  for 
judicial  investigation,  have  been  checked  and  hin- 
dered by  the  interruptions  of  their  colleagues  ;  and, 
months  after  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  women 
and  children,  and  of  unarmed  men,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  still  considering  whether  such  murders 
are  crimes." 

Down  to  this  date  the  Turkish  Government  had 
only  supplied  a  sum  of  7000Z.  for  the  restoration  of 
the  village.  Nothing  done  to  restore  the  industries. 
It  was  doubtful  how  many  of  the  kidnapped  women 

F  2 
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had  been  brought  back.  No  examples  on  the  spot. 
The  trials  far  from  the  scene  of  the  outrages, 
"  The  proceedings  have  thus  been  delayed,  the  effect 
of  example "  lost,  and  the  ends  of  justice  to  a  great 
extent  frustrated  "  (ibid.). 

While  Lord  Derby  described  as  above  the  conduct 
of  the  Commission,  the  Porte,  at  very  nearly  the 
same  date,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  assured  the 
world  (I.  751)  that  its  progress  was  "most  satis- 
factory ;"  that  the  character  of  its  members  "  offered 
every  guarantee "  for  justice ;  that  "  it  was  doing 
its  work  so  speedily,  that  nothing  further  could  be 
desired."       ' 

Until  after  the  severe  despatch  of  Lord  Derby, 
dated  September  21,  we  now  hear  from  Mr.  Baring 
(September  27,  I.  432)  that  "not  one  of  those- who 
committed  the  atrocities  had  been  put  into  confine- 
ment." 

What,  then,  is  the  upshot,  as  far  as  at  this  date  we 
know  it  ? 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  the 
murder  of  the  Consuls  at  Salonica  by  a  fanatical 
populace,  not  acting  under  the  orders  or  according 
io  the  mind  of  the  Government,  the  Porte  made  no 
difficulty  about  hanging  at  once  six,  and  condemning 
to  death  six  more,  of  the  offenders.  The  extraordir 
nary  contrast  between  this  proceeding  and  the 
.course  followed  in  the  Bulgarian  case,  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  without  a  cause.  The  Porte  does 
jaot  desire  the.murder  of  Consuls.    The  Salonica  mob 
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had  not  understood  the  Grovernment ;  the  offenders 
in  Bulgaria  had  understood  it,  and  fulfilled  its  will. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afifairs  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  sentences  pronounced  in  Bulgaria  for  excesses 
in  the  execution  of  the  Yengeance. 

Two  condemned  to  death :  Achmet  Aga,  and  an 
insignificant  person,  Melto  Behtash. 
One  to  hard  labour  for  life. 
Three  to  hard  labour  for  terms. 
Two  to  short  imprisonments. 
Two  functionaries  recalled. 

Of  the  execution  of  these  sentences,  Mr.  Bpurke 
had  nothing  to  say.  They  were  sentences  only. 
They  were  ten  in  number.  In  the  case  of  the  two 
Consuls  at  Salonica,  where  the  Turkish  mob  really 
had  some  sort  of  excuse,  they  were  twenty-seven. 
(Papers  of  1876,  lY.  56.) 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  answer  did  full  justice  to 
the  Turk.  We  hear  from  Mr.^Brophy  on  July  22 
(I.  13),  that  a  Bashi  Bazouk  was  stated  to  have  been 
hung,  it  did  not  appear  for  what  crime.  Some- 
where else  the  death  of  another  obscure  malefactor 
is  reported.  If  we  add  these  two  to  the  Hst  it  stands, 
as  follows: — 

„     ,,  J  For  the  murder  of  15,000 

For  the  murder  Bulgarians,  and  very 

of  two  Consuls.  l^^^  ^^gj^g3 

Hung 6     2 

Sentenced,  not  hung  6     2 

Other  sentences  ...   lo     8 
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III. 

CONCLUSION. 

Our  results  on  the  whole  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

The  Porte  at  first  intended  no  inquiry  at  all  into 
the  repression,  but  energetically  followed  up  the 
Massacres  with  further  and  rather  sweeping  ven- 
geance. 

It  did  not  trust  to  avowed  vengeance  onlyj  but 
prolonged  the  reign  of  terror  and  suffering  in 
Bulgaria  by  advisedly  withholding  military  guar- 
dianship. 

To  make  its  teaching  yet  more  intelligible,  it 
rewarded  the  most  prominent  cases  of  cruelty,  and 
other  yet  worse  outrage,  by  decorations,  commands, 
and  offices,  as  exhibitions  of  virtuous  and  pa,triotic 
energy;  and  it  excluded  from  reward,  or  even 
visited  with  the  punishment  of  dismissal,  the  cases, 
not  a  few,  of  courageous  humanity  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, as  exhibitions  of  a  spirit  unfaithful  to  the 
domination  of  Islam. 

So  far  its  action  was  perfectly  spontaneous,  as 
well  as  consistent;  and  it  was  singularly  favoured 
by  the  extraordinary  reticence,  which,  kept  back  from 
the  people  of  England  the  officially-attested  know- 
ledge of  the  Massacres,  until  in  the  mouth  of  August, 
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three  months  after  they  had  occurred,  it  began  to 
ooze  out. 

Then  arose  the  indignation  of  this  country ;  it 
resounded  in  every  other ;  and  in  a  sudden  manner, 
and  probably  with  surprise,  the  Porte,  which  had 
been  exulting  in  the  success  of  its  great  achieve- 
ment, found  itself  charged,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
Europe,  with  having  committed  through  its  agents 
a  portentous  mass  of  crimes. 

When  the  first  mutterings  had  previously  reached 
it.  Commissioners  were  sent  out,  and  official  papers 
conitrived,  and  circulated  in  Europe,  which  by  omis- 
sion, and  by  positive  falsehood,  wholly  put  aside  the 
charges.  This  measure  was  carefully  backed  by  the 
suppression  of  a  newspaper  for  daring  to  support 
them;  and  false  confessions  were  extorted. from  the 
terrified  population,  to  assure  the  world  that  they 
were  ijinfounded. 

After  other  shifts,  as  the  Indignation  "  did  not 
pass  but  grew,"  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed judicially.  Men  known  to  be  bad  were  placed 
upon  it  to  mar  the  action  of  their  more  honourable 
colleagues.  The  support  of  adequate  force,  which 
it  required  in  order  to  withstand  the  exasperated 
pride  of  the  Mahometan  population,  was  withheld. 
Evasions  and  delays  of  every  kind  were  practised ; 
the  Christians  charged,  and  sometimes  the  Christian 
counsel  who  defended  them,  exhibited  the  most 
abject  terror.  The  bad  men  of  the  Commission 
bullied  and  domineered  from  the  bench.     The  sen- 
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tences  have  been  few,  slowly  extorted  under  inces- 
sant diplomatic  pressure,  with  the  threat  of  Russian 
arms,  and  with  the  presence  and  incessant  vigilanc^ 
of  foreign  agents,  especially  of  Mr.  Baring.  They 
have  also  been  illusory,  for  as  to  those  of  confine- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  it  has  ever  been  in- 
flicted, or  whether  if  begun  it  will  be  continued.  The 
only  real,  that  is  the  only  irrevocable  sentence  has 
been  that  of  death,  pronounced  after  some  months  of 
delay  on  one  or  two  persons ;  in  December,  on  a 
Pomak  who  had  previously  been  rewarded  for  his 
crimes :  and  this  sentence  has  not  yet,  in  March, 
been  executed.  Even  were  the  Turks  to  alter  now 
the  character  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  far  too  late. 
We  have  before  us,  "with  ample  verge  and  room 
enough,"  the  true  character,  first  of  their  spontaneous 
view  and  action  on  the  Massacres ;  secondly,  of 
the  niggardly  amount  of  make-believe  inquiry  and 
retribution,  which  gratitude  for  favours  too  many  and 
too  recent,  which  the  fear  of  estranging  friendly 
sympathy  too  long  maintained,  which  humanity, 
which  reason,  which  policy,  which  anything  short  of 
coercion  could  wring  out  of  a  State,  of  which  the 
heart  is  on  this  subject  harder  than  the  nether 
millstone. 

"  Duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanaeque  adia6runt  ubera  tigres."* 


Virgil.    Mn.  IV.  366. 
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It  had  become  too  late,  for  a  long  time  too  late, 
iby  any  spasmodic  change  of  proceedings  to  abate  the 
force  of  the  evidence  here  inadequately  sketched,  when 
on  Friday,  the  1st  of  March,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  was  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  Toussonn 
Bey,  the  Infant-slaughterer,  an  offender  second  only 
to  Shef  ket  Pacha,  with  his  batch  of  coadjutors,  had 
been  acquitted,  and  whether  Mr.  Baring  had  taken 
away  the  sanction  of  his  presence  from  the  Court 
which  had  performed  this  shameless  mockery  of 
justice  ?  The  answer  was,  that  Toussoun  and  his 
accomplices  had  been  absolved ;  that  Mr.  Baring  had 
departed  ;  and  that  no  more  trials  would  take  place. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  East  at 
large.  But  the  Bulgarian  outrages,  though  they  are 
not  the  Eastern  Question,  are  a  key  to  the  Eastern 
Question.  They  exhibit  the  true  genius  of  the  Turkish 
Grovernment.  Externally  an  isolated  though  porten- 
tous fact,  they  unlock  to  us  an  entire  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. Vast  as  is  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  are 
yet  more  important  for  what  they  indicate,  than  for 
what  they  are.  The  heaviest  question  of  all  is  not 
what  was  suffered  in  a  given  district  at  a  given  date, 
but  what  is  the  normal  and  habitual  condition  of 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  the  subject  races,  who  for 
fifteen  generations  of  men  have  been  in  servitude  to 
the  Turk.  This  is,  I  may  say,  the  question  of  ques- 
tions. And  of  this  we  can  best  judge  by  observing 
what  is   the   conduct   of  the   Government  and  its 
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agents  upon  a  great  and  palmary  occasion,  when, 
for  once,  it  is  brought  fully  into  view.  Let  us 
see,  then,  what  light  has  just  been  cast  upon  it. 
With  the  outrages  the  Porte  now  stands  unalter- 
ably identitied;  and  a  Government  so  identified 
is  not  merely  weak,  or  impotent,  or  passionate,  or 
cruel  in  this  or  that  particular  :  it  is  a  Government 
which  reverses  the  great  canon  of  right  and  wrong ; 
and  which,  in  the  holding  down  of  the  subject  races, 
adopts  the  motto  given  by  Milton  *  to  his  Satan 

"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

Not,  indeed,  that  this  inverted  law  is  for  the  Porte 
an  unvarying  rule  of  action.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world.  Man  is  never  consistent,  in 
evil  or  in  good.  Hope,  fear,  interest,  shame,  a 
better  nature  breaking  into  light  upon  occasion,  may 
produce,  in  its  commonplace  and  secondary  action, 
much  that  is  less  evil,  and  even  some  very  few 
things  that  are  good.  But  as  in  individual  life,  so 
in  the  life  of  Governments,  it  is  the  great  crisis  that 
searches  nature  to  its  depths,  and  brings  out  the 
true  spirit  of  the  man.  The  Bulgarian  rising  was  a 
great  crisis.  A  people  of  five  millions,  the  most 
docile,  patient,  andj  submissive  in  all  Europe,  had 
dared  to  commence  a  revolt.  It  was  as  if  the  sheep 
were  to  attack  the  butcher,  and  fill  him  for  a 
moment  with  alarm.     Much  violence,  some  cruelty, 

'  Paradise  Lost,'  iv.  i  lo. 
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might  in  those  circumstances  well  be  understood. 
Habitual  brutality,  exasperated  by  fear,  so  far  from 
remembering  in  the  hour  of  wrath  the  long  endur- 
ance of  a  suffering  race,  determined  that  in  propor- 
tion to  their  effeminacy  in  bearing  should  be  their 
deep  descent  into  the  pit  of  suffering.  Bulgaria  had 
on  the  whole  theretofore  exhibited  the  most  splendid 
example  bf  successful  Turkism,  in  its  perfect  submis- 
sion to  terror ;  in  the  seeming  extinction  even  of  the 
wish  to  murmur;  lastly,  in  the  copious  revenues 
yielded  by  its  dogged  industry,  Alfieri  boastbd  of 
the  Italians,  long  years  before  their  resurrection  to 
a  nation's  life — 

"  Siam  servi  si ;  ma  eervi  ognor  frementi." 

In  Bulgaria  generally,  even  the  last  sigh  had 
been  stifled ;  it  seemed  not  even  to  fret  for  freedom. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  to  those  who  had  spoiled 
this  magnificent  success,  this  great  work  of  art,  there 
was  due,  on  the  principles  of  Turkisin,  under  the 
impulses  of  the  wild  beast  that  dwells  in  human 
nature,  an  exemplary  vengeance.  This  is  not  new. 
The  wars  of  the  Serbian  and  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
lutions* supplied  apparent  parallels  to  the  great 
Bulgarian  Vengeance.  But  Christendom  had  not 
then  the  open  channels,  which  happily  it  now  pos- 
sesses, for  tolerably  full  communication  of  the  facts  ; 


*  See  e.g.  the  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Godkin  on  the  Eastern 
Question  in  the  '  North  American  Eeview '  for  January,  1877. 
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and  though  we  may  believe,  we  are  not  judicially 
entitled  to  assert,  that  the  Turkish  G-overnment  had 
at  those  junctures,  as  it  has  had  now,  the  wretched 
perpetrators  of  the  acts  for  the  mere  tools  of  its 
master-spirit,  working  from  the  centre  at  Constan- 
tinople for  the  misery  of  man. 

This,  I  say  again,  is  upon  the  whole  the  great 
anti-human  specimen  of  humanity.  To  exorcise  it 
will  be  easy,  when  the  exercisers  are  agreed ;  diffi- 
cult only  as  long  as  some  remain  wrapped  in  con- 
tented ignorance,  others  case-hardened  in  political 
selfishness,  and  some  even  possessed,  as  the  British 
Ambassador  has  been  possessed,  with  the  belief  that 
the  condition  of  the  subject  races  of  Turkey  ought 
to  be  supremely  determined  by  whatever  our  estimate 
of  British  interests'^  may  require.*  A  little  faith  in 
the  ineradicable  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
is  worth  a  greiat  deal  of  European  diplomacy,  bewil- 
dered by  views  it  dare,  neither  dismiss  nor  avow.  In 
this  state  of  things,  and  even  with  the  great  example 
of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  case  of  G-reece  before  us,  it 
was  natural  to  hope,  as  long  as  hope  was  not  irra- 
tional, that  the  disease  of  Turkey  was  curable;  that 

•  "  We  may  and  must  feel  indignant  at  the  needless  and  mon- 
strous severity  with  which  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  was  put 
down ;  but  the  necessity  which  exists  for  England  to  prevent 
changes  from  occurring  here,  which  would  be  most  detrimental 
to  ourselves,  is  not  affected  by  the  question  whether  it  was 
10,000  or  20,000  persons  who  perished  in  the  suppression."— 
Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sept.  4,  1876.     Papers  I,  197. 
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tte  mild  and  gentle  tone,  wliicli  the  spirit  of  our 
Century  has  infused  into  so  many  Grovernments, 
Blight  find  access  even  to  the  hard  heart  of  the 
Porte.  But  this  hope  only  could  be  rational,  only 
could  be  even  excusable,  so  long  as  it  remained 
ready  to  own  the  truth,  to  conform  itself  to  the 
teaching  of  experience.  This  teaching  we  have  now, 
to  our  sorrow,  perhaps  even  to  our  shame,  obtained. 
Neither  weakness,  nor  accident,  nor  ignorance, 
nor  an  occasional  fit  of  fury,  nor  the  unfaithfulness 
of  agents  to  their  principal,  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
Bulgarian  Massacres.  They  are  the  true  expression 
of  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  Turkish  Government 
in  seasons  of  emergency ;  when,  passing  from  the 
indiflference  and  contempt  with  which  it  commonly 
regards  every  function  of  civil  government,  except 
the  receipt  of  money,  it  dispels  the  precarious  ease 
for  which  at  times  that  indifference  and  contempt 
leave  room,  and  in  the  words  of  Bluntschli,  "does 
not  shrink  from  sanguinary  horrors  "  in  support  of 
its  "  barbarous  domination."* 

Again,  then,  I  repeat  the  accusation.  The  Turkish 
Government,  which  debases  its  subjects  when  they 
submit,  and  by  its  agents  plunders,  violates,  and 
murders  them  "  at  its  own  sweet  will  "  from  time  to 
time,  has  a  more  developed  and  consistent  method 
for  seasons  of  crisis.  On  the  occasions  when  they 
rise,  as  in  Bulgaria,  it  exhausts  upon  them,  it  must  be 

*  "  Das  Eeoht  der  Europaischen  Intervention  in  der  Tiirkei." 
—  In  'Die  Gegenwart,'  Berlin,  December  9,  1876. 
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deliberately  said,  all  the  resources  of  a  wicltedness 
more  fiendish  than  human,  either  by  instigation  be- 
forehand, which  is  not  yet  proved,  or  by  reward,  prO" 
tection,  sanction  afterwards,  which  is  proved.  After 
the  most  solemn  and  reiterated  pledges  to  endow 
them  with  equality  of  rights,  after  incessant  boast- 
ings of  its  own  beneficent  and  paternal  spirit,  after 
trampling  in  the  dust  all  these  promises,  and 
confuting  all  these  boasts  by  its  acts  a  hundred 
times  repeated,  it  is  inexhaustible  like  Proteus  in 
ever  new  forms  of  evasion  and  escape,  available  to 
cozen  none  except  those  who  are,  lazily  or  perversely, 
willing  to  be  deceived.  Thus  it  is  now  going  to  be 
regenerated,  for  the  hundredth  time ;  it  has  launched, 
at  length,  its  written  Constitution.  On  this  I  do  not 
waste  a  word ;  but  I  simply  refer  to  the  straight- 
forward declaration  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,*  and 
to  the  masterly  and  lacerating  exposure  of  Lord 
Salisbury .f  If  ever,  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
action,  a  negative  was  demonstrated  by  experience, 
it  is  the  moral  impossibility  that  the  Porte  either 
will  or  can  efficaciously  transmute  by  self-reform  the 
relation  between  itself  and  its  subject  races.  And 
are  we  thus  to  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
year  to  year  ? 

"  The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months, 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years." 

We  palter,  we  excuse,  we  set  up  false  lights  to  draw 

*  '  Times '  of  Feb.  9,  1877.  f  Papers,  II.  p.  302. 
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US  off  the  path ;  at  last  with  huge  effort  we  appoint 
a  man,  yes,  a  real  man,  to  speak;  but  he  is  well 
warned  that  his  big  brave  words  at  Constantinople 
shall  be  well  understood  to  be  words  only.  What 
in  the  meantime  is  the  state  of  these  subject  races  ? 
It  is  this ;  that  their  Grovernment  is^  the  incarnate 
curse  of  their  existence.  If  the  child  can  laugh,  if 
the  maiden  can  breathe  freely,  if  the  mother  can 
tend  the  house  and  the  father  till  the  field  in  peace, 
it  is  when,  and  so  long  as,  the  agents  of  this  Grovern- 
ment are  not  in  view;  and  it  only  proves  that 
tyrannous  Power  has  not  yet  found  the  alchymy,  by 
which  it  can  convert  human  life  into  one  huge  mass 
of  misery, -uniform  and  unredeemed.  What  civilisa- 
tion longs  for,  what  policy  no  less  than  humanity 
requires,  is  that  united  Europe,  scouted,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  its  highest,  its  united  diplomacy,  shall  pass 
sentence  in  its  might,  upon  a  Grovernment  which 
unites  the  vices  of  the  conqueror  and  the  slave, 
and  which  is  lost  alike  to  truth,  to  mercy,  and  to 
shame.  It  is  not  a  harsh  sentence,  but  a  mild  one, 
that,  at  least  where  its  guilt  is  thus  fully  proved, 
where  the  restoration  of  respect, and  confidence  is 
hopeless,  it  shall  submit,  if  not  as  I  should  desire  to 
confine  its  claims  to  acknowledged  dignity  and  liberal 
tributes,*  yet  at  the  very  least  to  such  restraints  on 

*  I  Imlst,  once  for  all,  beg  leave  to  assert  my  strong  conviction 
that  the,  method  of  a  real  autonomy,  superintended  from  abroad 
in  the  transition-stage,  is  the  method  by  far  the  most  favourable, 
among  all  that  have  been  proposedj  to  the  Forte  itself,  as  well 
as  to  its  subjects,  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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the  exercise  of  administrative  power,  ias  all  Europe 
has  declared  to  be  indispensable.  But  above  all,  let 
us  not  cover  with  the  name  of  compromises  the  new 
shifts  we  may  devise  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  our 
minds,  and  the  feebleness  of  our  wills.  A  "  respite  " 
for  Turkey  is  simply  a  respite  to  the  criminal,  not 
from  punishment, , but  from  prevention;  a  solemn 
licence  to  continue  his  misdeeds.  "A  year  of  grace  " 
to  Turkey  is  to  Turkey's  victims  only  another,  year 
of  debasement ;  of  want ;  of  misery  and  shame,  felt 
more  or  less  keenly  by  them  just  in  proportion 
as  they  may  less  or  more  retain  the  higher  senses 
and  capabilities  of  humanity.  In  this  free  country, 
every  man  has  his  word,  and  every  man  his  respon- 
sibility :  the  action  of  every  man  contributes  to  make 
up  that  tide  of  opinion,  which  moves  the  moral  world. 
I  ask  of  England,  that  we  redeem  the  pledges  which 
we  gave  to  the  subject  races  by  the  Crimean  War, 
and  "by  the  Peace  which  followed  it.  Let  others  if 
they  choose  invite  the  spreading  of  new  snares,  and 
walk  into  them  in  open  day.  With  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Crimean  War  upon  me,  I 
respectfully  decline  to  join  them :  and  I  have  a  firm 
conviction  that,  when  the  people  of  England  tell 
their  mind  to  the  world  and  to  the  Porte  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives  from  time  to  time,  the 
lesson  conveyed  by  their  acts,  so  far  as  it  goes,,  will 
be,  "  You  shall  not  do  it  again." 

March  10,  1877. 
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SiE, — A  wit  once  said  of  you  that  you  hated  a 
certain  person  (since  dead)  as  mucli  as  so  good  a 
man  as  you  could  hate  anybody.  If  he  had 
waited  till  the  publication  of  your  last  pamphlet 
he  would  probably  have  seen  reason  to  omit  the 
qualification.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  you  have 
made  proof  of  a  quite  profane  capacity  for 
hating.  Edmund  Burke  was  of  opinion  that, 
"it  was  a  serious  thing  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  nation,"  but"  you  ap|)arently 
have  no  compunction  df  this  sort.  It  is  the  whole 
Turkish .  nation  and  Ottoman  people  whom  you 
impeach.  I  will  quote  your  own  words : — "  They 
are  not  the  mild  Mahometans  of  India,  nor  the 
chivalrous  Saladins  of  Syria,  nor  the  cultured 
Moors  of  Spain.  They  are  upon  the  whole,  from 
the  black  day  when  they  first  entered  Europe,  the 
one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  humanity. 
Wherever  they  went,  a  broad  line  of  blood 
marked  the  track  behind  them ;  and  as  far  as  their 
dominion  reached,  civilization  disappeared  from 
view.  They  represented  everywhere  government 
by  force,  as  opposed  to  government  by  law.     For 
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the  guide  of  this  life  they  had  a  relentless  fatalism : 
for  its  reward  hereafter  a  sensual  paradise." 

The  first  remark  that  I  would  make  on  this 
passage  is,  that  your  feelings  against  the  Ottomans 
have  led  you  to  do  more  than  justice  to  a  political 
rival.  You  surely  cannot  mean  seriously  to 
exclude  from  your  picturesque  category  the  Eight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  whose  "  fine 
feelings  "  in  one  part  of  your  pamphlet  (p.  15), 
you  jeer  at,  and  whom  in  another  (p.  17),  you 
accuse  of  "  ignorance  or  brutal  cahimny."  Your 
indulgence  in  restricting  3'our  Inferno  to  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  Ottomans  is  a  violation  of 
poetical  consistency.  Dante,  if  he  had  shared  your 
views,  would  certainly  have  relegated  the  monster 
in  question  to  the  very  last  circle  of  damnation, 
imless  indeed,  as  is  more  than  probable,  he  had 
described  a  new  one  for  his  special  benefit. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Ottomans,  my  hair 
stood  on  end  whilst  reading  your  description  of 
that  people.  You  who  have  rummaged  into  pre- 
historic times,  and  weighed  the  character  of  Helen, 
and  sympathized  with  the  temper  of  Achilles,  must 
assuredly  at  some  time  or  other  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  Ottoman  race.  May  I  ask  you  in 
what  history,  on  the  authority  of  what  author,  you 
have  gathered  the  impressi(^ns  of  that  monstrous 
picture,  the  repugnant  details  of  which  you  hold 
up,  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  to  the  gaze  and 
execration  of  the  people  of  England  ? 


Not  a  student  of  that  history,  I  believe,  but  will 
tell  you  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  your  picture 
is  a  caricature,  and  your  history  a  travesty,  its  con- 
tents elaborated  from  your  own  inner  conscious- 
ness, without  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  foundation 
in  fact.  The  history  of  the  Ottoman  people, 
written  in  the  pages  of  history,  and  open  to-all 
who  like  to  read  it,  is  this.  Somewhere  in  the 
eleventh  century  four  hundred  Seljukian  families, 
whose  names  are  recorded  by  the  historian,  crossed 
over  the  Bosphorus  and  settled  in  the  Greek 
Empire.  The  Greeks,  who  were  continually  at 
war  with  their  northern  (Sclave)  neighbours, 
gladly  welcomed  these  brave  and  disciplined 
strangers,  whose  martial  virtues  they  hoped  would 
supplement  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  enervated 
and  unwarlike  natures.  They  gave  them  land  to 
settle  on,  where  they  increased  and  multiplied  like 
the  people  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  In 
course  of  time  this  handful  of  nomads  became 
a  powerful  people,  so  powerful  that  their  alliance 
became  a  matter  of  importance  to,  and  was  equally 
courted  by,  Greeks  and  Sclaves.  By  policy  and 
skill  they  soon  came  to  hold  the  balance  between 
these  two  Powers.  It  was  their  character,  their 
virtues,  and  their  discipline,  no  less  than  their 
courage  and  their  warlike  qualities,  which  enabled 
the  Ottomans  first  to  maintain  themselves  in 
Europe,  and  eventually  to  become  the  possessors 
of  its  fairest  portions.    The  Greek  eagerly  enlisted 


the  Ottoman  in  his  ranks  to  fight  against'  the 
Sclave  whom  he  feared,  and  the  Sclave  no  less 
"eagerly  to  fight  against  the  Greek  whom  he 
detested.  And  when,  by  these  means,  the  Otto- 
man people  became  the  preponderating  power  in 
the  Peninsula,  no  allies  proved  stauncher  or 
worthier,  no  support  of  the  Ottoman  power  more 
efi"ectual,  than  these  same  Sclavonian  races.  In 
the  two  great  historic  battles  of  early  Ottoman 
history,  that  of  Angora  against  Timour  the  Tartar, 
and  that  of  Ismid  against  the  Seljukian  Turks,  it 
was  their  Sclave  allies  whose  valour  and  steadiness 
prevented  the  former  from  turning  into  a  .rout,  and 
in  the  latter  gave  the  victory  to  the  Ottomans.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  at  the  present  crisis,  that  it 
was  for  sternly  repressing  and  punishing  the 
irregularities  and  cruelties  committed  by  these 
Sclavonian  allies  that  the  discontent  and  misunder- 
'standing  arose  which  led  to  the  events  that 
culminated  at  the  battle  of  Cossova.  If  at  one 
time  the  Ottoman  threatened  to  overrun  Europe, 
and  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  in  an  age  of  might  and  conquest, 
conquest  and  victory  are  to  be  charged  to  the  dis- 
credit of  a  race,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  point  to  a 
single  incident  in  history  in  which  cold-blooded 
cruelty  and  lust  can  be  shown  to  have  been  more 
conspicuous  in  the  Ottoman  ranks  than  in  those  of 
any  other  conquering  army.  It  was  John  Sobieski, 
the  Pole,  who  saved  Europe  and  stayed  the  Turk ; 


and  nobly  has  the  Turk  avenged  this  historic 
wrong.  Europe,  saved  by  the  hand  of  the  Poles, 
allowed  Poland,  a  century  afterwards,  to  be  parti- 
tioned and  destroyed.  The  Turk  alone  remon- 
strated, and  went  to  war  in  consequence.  Again, 
in  1849,  when  masses  of  Poles  and  Hungarians, 
defeated  and  dispersed  by  overwhelming  forces, 
sought  safety  for  bare  life,  it  was  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  who  received  them,  and  who,  to  the  angry 
demand  for  extradition,  preferred  with  menaces  of 
war,  by  the  two  greatest  military  Powers  in 
Europe,  replied : — "  Am  I,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
who  cannot  refuse  the  right  of  asylum  to  the 
meanest  of  my  subjects,  to  be  denied  the  right  of 
receiving  and  protecting  these  suppliants  who  have 
come  to  me?"  The  "black  day"  on  which  these 
strangers  first  entered  Europe  was,  on  that  occa- 
sion at  any  rate,  a  day  of  salvation  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  brave  and  unfortunate  men, 

I  cannot  here  omit  to  notice  a  pitfall  into  which 
you  have  rather  characteristically  stumbled.  Your 
historic  previsions  are  proverbially  unfortunate. 
In  attempting  to  write  history  by  anticipation  the 
events  that  you  anticipate  very  rarely  come  off. 
You  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Jefferson  Davies 
would  make  a  nation,  Jefferson  Davies  did  a 
great  many  wonderful  things,  but  this  is  exactly 
what  he  did  not  do.  You  send  a  pamphlet  in  hot 
haste  to  Murray's  press  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  the  Ottomans  have  lost  their  martial  virtues. 


had  failed  against  Montenegro,  and  could  not 
succeed  against  Servia;  and,  whilst  your  ink  is 
still  wet,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  perhaps 
of  modern  warfare  occurs  to  vindicate  the  reputa- 
tion of  Ottoman  prowess,  and  prove  the  singular 
accuracy  of  your  judgment. 

For  what  was  Alexinatz  when  the  Turkish 
army  won  the  signal  victory  so  graphically 
described  in  the  Times  of  September  4th  ?  It 
was  an  entrenched  camp,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hills  crowned  by  eighteen  redoubts  powerfully 
armed  and  commanding  one  another.  For  months 
past  it  had  been  put  into  a  state  of  defence  by 
every  means  that  the  skill  and  science  of  foreign 
engineei's,  and  extraneous  help,  could  supply.  It 
was  held  by  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  assailants,  composed  of  brave  men  fighting 
behind  entrenchments,  where  courage  can  compen- 
sate for  inexperience,  and  where  raw  levies  have 
often  checked  and  defeated  tried  veterans.  It  was 
moreover  led  by  distinguished  foreign  officers  and 
commanded  by  a  general  of  repute.  From  such 
a  position  as  this  it  was  that  the  Ottoman  soldiers, 
those  miserable  and  degenei'ate  savages,  who  have 
lost  even  the  fighting  instinct  of  savages,  drove  the 
Servian  army,  general  and  staff,  officers  and  men, 
natives  and  foreigners,  McKellar  and  his  uniform, 
"bag  and  baggage,"  helter  skelter,  pHe  mHe, 
flying  to  Deligrad ! 

Allow  me  to  notice  another  point  connected 
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with  the  same  subject.  You  talk  of  the  Turk  not 
being  able  to  suppress  this  "miserable  insurrec- 
tion." Now,  what  is  meant  by  a  "  miserable 
insurrection,"  and  in  what  sense  is  the  Turk 
"  unable  to  suppress  it  ?"  Is  an  insurrection,  in 
an  intricate  mountainous  country,  drawing  un- 
limited supplies  along  an  extensive  line  of  inviol- 
able frontier,  fed  by  a  continuous  supply  of  men 
and  money  provided  by  benevolently  neutral-allies 
(I  am  not  responsible  for  this  horrid  solecism), 
such  a  "  miserable "  aifair  after  all  ?  Have 
not  highland  insurrections  at  all  times  tried  the 
valour  and  the  resources  of  the  mightiest  na- 
tions? Did  the  whole  force  of  Spain  consider 
a  Carlist  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay 
"  a  miserable  insurrection  ?"  Did  not  Schamyl 
and  a  few  hundred  followers  give  employment  to 
whole  armies  in  the  mountains  of  Daghestan  ? 
Did  the  Scottish  Highlanders  never  give  trouble 
and  concern,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  resources,  to  the  might  and  chivalry  of  Eng- 
land? And,  by  the  way,  talk  of  cruelties  and 
savage  repressions,  without  recurring  to  the  mas^ 
sacre  of  Glencoe,  if  I  mistake  not,  history  records 
the  exploits  of  a  "a  butcher  Cumberland"  whose 
"track  indeed  was  marked  in  blood,"  and  who 
might  well  compare,  for  deeds  of  savagery,  with 
the  veriest  leader  of  Bashi-Bazouks. 

God  knows  no  man  in  this  country  or  century 
is  going  to  defend  or  palliate  those  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  the  revolting  details  of  which  have  made 
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the  heart  of  Europe  sick.  That  the  rebels  should, 
confessedly,  have  been  the  first  to  lead  this  dance 
of  hell,  and  massacre,  burn,  and  ravage  everything 
they  met  with,  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  those  who 
followed  in  their  ghastly  track.  That  condign  and 
signal  punishment  for  the  hellish  miscreants  is 
demanded  by  the  voice  of  outraged  humanity  none 
will  for  a  moment  deny.  But  I  do  protest,  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  against  the 
grim  suggestion  in  your  papphlet  (page  12)  that 
the  Ottoman  Government  or  Ottoman  people  are 
directly  responsible,  by  complicity  after  the  event, 
for  the  horrors  that  have  happened.  I  challenge 
contradiction  when  I  say  that  for  humanity,  gentle- 
ness, and  compassion,  the  Mussulman  population 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire — some  wild  Kurds  perhaps 
alone  excepted — will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  any  people  under  the  sun,  and  to  paint  them 
as  consenting  to,  and  sympathizing  with,  horrors 
and  atrocities  such  as  these,  is,  I  will  not  say,  in 
your  own  forcible  language  (courtesy  forbids  me), 
"  a  brutal  calumny,"  but  a  monstrous  and  cruel 
injustice. 

You  have  shown  far  less  candour  and  fairness 
in  this  respect  than  Earl  Eussell.  He  forsooth 
cannot  be  accused  of  present  partiality  for  the 
Turk.  No  one  has  dealt  them  sharper  blows. 
This  aged  Brutus  has  struck  home  his  dagger  right 
into  the  heart  of  his  former  friend.  But  dealing 
with  patent  ascertained  facts,  of  public  notoriety, 
he  will  not  overstate  his  cas^.     He  allows  in  his 
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published  letter,  that  the  insurgents  commenced 
the  perpetration  of  these  foul  deeds.  You  refase 
to  concede  even  this.  To  make  the  devil  appear 
blacker  than  he  is,  you  paint  his  adversary  snow 
white. 

But  you  are  not  contented  with  this.  The  con- 
trast to  the  brutal  Turk  must  not  only  be  with  the 
lamb-like  Bulgarian,  it  must  be  with  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  Not  only  in  this  country,  but  per- 
haps since  the  world  began,  there  never  were  such 
atrocities  as  these.  It  is  a  sickening  and  ungrate- 
ful task  to  measure  enormities  with  each  other,  so 
as  to  assign  them  their  due  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of 
crime,  but  foul  and  hideous  as  these  Bulgarian 
atrocities  have  been,  it  took  away  my  breath  to 
read  (p.  8)  that  they  were  "  the  basest  and  black- 
est upon  record  within  the  present  century,  if  not 
within  the  memory  of  man."  Has  then  the  French 
Revolution  quite  slipped  out  of  memory?  That 
was  not  a  case  of  dark  and  fiendish  deeds  per- 
petrated by  gaol  birds  inconsiderately  let  loose 
and  armed  in  a  spasm  of  panic.  It  was  the  reign 
of  Terror  itself  enthroned  in  the  broad  daylight, 
for  two  long  years,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital 
of  the  civilized  world ;  and  proceeding  with  its 
devils'  work  deliberately,  calmly,  inexorably.  The 
massacres  in  the  prisons,  the  Eevolutionary  tribu- 
nals, the  noyades  and  fusillades  and  mariages 
republicains,  all  committed  in  cold  blood,  by 
executive  order,  by  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of 
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a  whole  people,  and  that  people  the  most  polished 
and  civilized  in  the  whole  world — surely  for 
"  blackness  and  for  baseness"  and  devilish  "  re- 
finement" these  deeds  pale  even  the  horrors  of 
Bulgarian  atrocities. 

I  have  purposely  chosen  the  French  Eevolution 
for  a  comparison,  not  only  because  it  is  well 
"  within  the  memory  of  man,"  but  for  another 
reason  J — not  certainly  to  offer  any  apology  or 
excuse  for  these  atrocities — God  forbid  1— but  to 
offer  an  argument  in  mitigation  of  the  criminality 
of  arming  and  employing  the  villains  who  com- 
mitted them — for  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real 
charge  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  Ottoman  local 
authorities,  I  borrow  the  argument  for  palliation 
from  the  distinguished  Republican  apologist  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  Louis  Blanc.  "  Try  and 
place  yourselves,"  he  says,  "  in  the  position  of  the 
French  '  patriots : '  consider  the  mortal  terror  they 
were  in  :  weigh  the  circumstances  which  deranged 
the  balance  of  their  minds.  Brunswick  was  ap- 
proaching the  frontier:  a  Congress  of  kings  was 
being  held:  'the  Emigration'  were  collecting  for 
revenge:  traitors  were  intriguing  at  home:  'the 
State  was  in  danger.' "  Now  observe,  whatever 
force  such  an  argument  may  have,  as  applied  to 
the  French  Revolution — and  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  it  has  much— it  will  apply  with  ten  times  the 
force  to  the  case  of  the  Mussulmans  in  Bulgaria. 
For  here,  whilst  the  regular  army  was  away  fight- 
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ing  at  the  frontier,  the  Province  itself  denuded 
of  troopSj  the  air  filled  with  rumours  of  foreign 
intervention   and  domestic  treachery,  the   Sultan 
generally  accredited  with  madness  and  his  Vizier 
with  treason,  behold  the  foul  details  of  a  gigantic 
conspiracy,  with  its  "  catechism"  of  blood,  comes 
to  their  knowledge,  threatening  extermination  to 
every  Mussulman   man,  woman,  and   child,  and 
destruction  to  the  Empire  ;  and  almost  before  they 
can  take  the  first  precautions  against  the  imminent 
peril,  the  glare  of  burning  villages  and  hideous 
panic  striking  rumours  confirm  and  deepen  their 
apprehensions.     If  ever  the  State  was  in  danger 
it  is  now;   if  ever  the  maxim  Solus  Respuhlicce 
suprema  lex  had  any  vital  meaning  this   is  the 
moment.     What  occurred?     They  telegraphed  to 
Constantinople  for  troops,  and  for  leave  to  defend 
themselves  till  they  arrived.     The  answer  to  the 
request  was  affirmative.     They  forthwith  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  every  abl6-bodied   Mussulman 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  emptied  the  very 
gaols  for  that  purpose — hereby  incurring,  I  allow, 
a  fearful  responsibility.     It  was  the  scum  of  the 
villages  and  especially  of  the  large  towns  of  Bul- 
garia, far  more  than  soldiers  regular  or  irregular, 
Circassians  or  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  committed  the 
atrocities  which  have  filled  the  world  with  horror, 
and  brought    this   fearful   weight   of  odium    on 
the  Ottoman    people    and    Government.      That 
horror  and  indignation  should    be  excited  and 
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aroused  by  the  narrative  of  the  atrocities  which 
occurred,  nothing  more  natural,  nothing  more 
righteous;  that  the  humane  people  of  England 
should  meet  in  their  hundreds  and  their  townships 
and  give  forcible  utterance  to  their  feelings  and 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  nothing  more  creditable, 
nothing  more  honourable,  but  that  an  English 
Statesman  of  the  first  rank,  "  an  old  servant  of  the 
Crown,"  should  out  herod  Herod,  and  go  out  of  his 
way  to  flog  and  lash  humanity  into  frenzy,  that  a 
highly  cultivated  and  polished  student  should 
travesty  history  and  calumniate  a  whole  people, 
that  a  responsible  politician,  a  dignified  Emeritus, 
should  descend  into  the  market-place  and  stir  the 
seething  cauldron  of  passionate  inconsiderateness, 
throw  policy  to  the  winds,  and  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire to  the  spoilers,  surely  this  cannot  be  either 
natural  or  creditable  or  righteous. 

Not  content  with  denunciations,  you  have  re- 
course to  artifices.  Your  devices  to  excite  preju- 
dice against  the  Turks  are  ingenious  but  not 
original.  O'Donnell  long  ago  frightened  an  old 
woman  out  of  her  wits  by  calling  her  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  you  seem  to  wish  to  scare  the  people  of 
England  out  of  all  remaining  sympathy  for  the 
Turk  by  the  roar  of  a  poluphoisboio  thalassees 
terminology.  Good  people  of  England  1  What  a 
ferocious,  blood-stained,  lustful,  hateful,  wicked, 
abominable  people  must  that  be  who  indulge  in 
Zaptiehs,  Mudirs,  Bimbashis,  Yusbashis,   Kaima- 
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kans,  and  Pashas !  A  parallel  case  to  yours  and 
O'Connell's  occurs  to  me.  During  the  Indian 
mutiny,  a  correspondent  wrote  to  say  that,  among 
other  indescribable  horrors,  he  had  been  pursued 
from  village  to  village  by  a  "  ferocious  Dhoolie," 
People  in  England  shuddered:  they  did  not 
know,  the  writer  probably  did  not  know,  that  a 
Dhoolie  is  a  sedan-chair ! 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
policy  involved  in  all  this.  Passion  is  proverbi- 
ally a  bad  counsellor,  and  what  are  the  counsels 
which  are  offered  to  us  in  this  day  of  frenzy  ?  There 
is  something  amusing  in  one  sense  and  melancholy 
in  another,  in  the  various  solutions  of  the  so-called 
Eastern  Question  proffered  by  the  political  Quid- 
nuncs of  our  country.  Not  a  day  passes  but  a 
bran  new  solution  of  this  ancient  question  is 
launched  upon  the  world.  To  listen  to  these 
persons  one  would  think  that  the  scratch  of  a  pen, 
a  ray  of  common  sense,  would  settle  the  whole 
matter  for  ever  and  a  day.  A  numerous  set  of 
doctors,  having  made  the  original  discovery  that 
the  northern  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
Sclaves,  and  seeing  that  Servia  and  Montenegro 
are  quasi-independent  Sclave  states,  forthwith  pro- 
nounce ex  cathedrA  that  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  example.  The 
internal  religious,  political,  ethnological  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  such  a  solution  are  no  more  to 
them  than  is  the  resistance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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They  ave  moving  in  vacuo  and  laugk  at  space  and 
friction.  Another  set  of  advisers,  improving  on 
the  first,  m9,ke  the  really  very  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  the  Bulgarians  are  Sclaves  too,  and 
forthwith  throw  in  this  tiny  province,  with  its 
paltry  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  into  the  bargain 
and  the  Confederacy.  Another  gentleman,  ad- 
dressing a  large  and  important  manufacturing 
city,  improves  on  all  this  by  a  truly  business-like 
and  attractive  suggestion.  Considering  its  market- 
able value,  and  that  base  imitators,  like  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  are  already  filching  from  him  the  idea,  he 
ought  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  invention.  Not 
only  does  he  propose  to  erect  these  Sclave  and 
Bulgarian  States  into  a  "  Confederacy  of  the 
Danube,"  but  seeing  that  an  English  Prince  has 
mai-ried  a  Russian  Princess,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  "  in  finding  a  natural  chief  for  this  Con- 
federacy with  its  capital  at  Constantinople."  This 
enlightened  gentleman  evidently  thinks  that  Con- 
stantinople is  on  the  Danube  ! 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  very  useless  task  to 
criticize  seriously  these  brilliant  lucubrations. 
They  sound  like  pages  torn  from  the  imaginative 
dreaming  of  Edgar  Poe.  But  you.  Sir,  are  in  a 
very  different  category.  What  comes  from  you 
will  be  received  on  all  sides  with  respectful  atten- 
tion if  not  necessarily  with  approval.  If  ever  a 
man  had  a  right  to  enunciate  or  defend  a  policy  it 
is   one   who  having  spent   the  best  years  of  his 
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distinguished  life  in  the  Councils  of  his  Sovereign, 
can  say  of  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
"  Quorum  pars  ipse  magna  fui." 

Your  policy  has  the  merit  of  being  clear.  Tear 
Bosnia  and  Herzogovina  from  the  corporate  body 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  erect  them  into  vassal 
provinces  giving  the  Sultan  a  titular  sovereignty 
over  them,  and  let  us  have  done  with  the  matter. 
But  this  last  is  exactly  what  would  not  happen. 
If  you  attempted  this,  you  never  Would  have  done 
with  the  matter.  The  500,000  Mussulman  Bos- 
nians, the  warlike  denizens  of  a  military  frontier, 
would  light  up  such  beacons  on  their  mountain 
tops,  before  they  acquiesced  in  your  arrangements, 
as  would  illuminate  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe. 
And  as  you  seem  to  lend  your  high  authority  to 
the  proposal  of  dealing  in  a  similar  manner  with 
Bulgaria,  I  will  ask  you  seriously  do  you  think 
that  the  Ottoman  race  would  retire  from  that  rich 
province  before  rousing  the  whole  Islamic  world 
to  do  battle  with  the  Infidel  ?  You  may  think 
this  apprehension  visionary.  If  you  do,  I  will  put 
a  question  to  you.  What  would  be  your  own 
feelings,  and  what  would  be  your  policy,  if  you 
were  an  Ottoman  Statesman,  and  an  ultimatum 
such  as  this  were  presented  to  you?  You  have  evi- 
dently your  misgivings,  for  you  think  the  difficulty 
can  be  overcome  by  what  you  term  the  "European 
Concert."  Surely  the  "  European  Concert"  would 
have  to  mean  the  "  European  Crusade,"  and  are 
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you  prepared,  with  your  humanity  and  philan- 
thropy, to  preach  a  European  crusade  against 
Turkey?  It  seems  to  me  that  like  Peter  the 
Hermit  you  are  preaching  a  crusade  against 
Turkey;  but  I  observe  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  crusaders  :  Peter 
the  Hermit  led  his  motley  followers  across  Europe 
.  to  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  "  chivalrous 
Saladins."  The  modern  crusaders  will  never 
mM^h  beyond  Blackheath!  As  Mr.  Disraeli  put 
it,  the  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  you  will  find 
that  territorial  integrity  means  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  the  status  quo. 

You  have  repeatedly  lately  defended  your 
present  policy  by  a  reference  to  the  past  policy  of 
the  Crimean  War.  To  sum  up  your  argument  it 
is  this  :  "  We  purchased  by  our  support  then  the 
right  to  dismember  Turkey  now^  "  The  experi- 
ment of  '  propping  up'  the  tumbledown  Ottoman 
Empire  having  conspicuously  failed,  we  must  now 
try  an  entirely  different  system."  I  have  a  par- 
ticular word  I  wish  to  say  on  this  point.  I  am 
neither  going  to  defend  nor  impugn  the  policy  of 
the  Crimean  War.  That  is  a  matter  which  stands 
by  itself.  But  the  twenty  years'  Eastern  policy 
which'  succeeded  it  !  For  that  you  are  more 
peculiarly  responsible  than  any  living  statesman, 
seeing  that  you  have  held  high  office  in  the 
State  almost  continuously  since  then,  and  for  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  time  have  been  First 
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Minister  of  the  Crown.  Now,  during  all  this  in- 
terval, what  has  been  the  distinguishing  historical 
feature  of  Turkish  politics  ?  The  suspension  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  Western  nations  exerted  through  the  Embassies 
at  Pera.  The  old  Turkish  Constitution  provided, 
above  all  things,  checks  against  arbitrary  power. 
The  Grand  Council  of  "the  nation,  most  auspiciously 
revived  the  other  day  by  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
was  the  great  deliberative  body  of  the  State, 
Ministers  proposed,  the  Sultan  executed,  but  the 
Council  decided.  Its  functions  resembled  those  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England  before  that  impor- 
tant body  was  pi'actically  suppressed  and  its  place 
usurped  by  the  Cabinet.  Now  the  first  result  to 
Turkey  of  the  Crimean  War  was  the  suppression 
of  this  Great  Council.  It  was  a  coup  cfetat  of  the 
most  portentous  niagnitude.  For  the  first  time  in 
Ottoman  history  a  peace  was  signed  without  its 
terms  being  sixbmitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
great  Council,  the  Mejlis  Ommounyi.  A  strictly 
limited  monarchy  was  converted  into  a  despotism  5 
all  checks  were  swept  away  ;  and  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Sultan  became  law.  The  fatal  con- 
sequences of  this  revolution  soon  manifested  them- 
selves. As  long  as  Ali  Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha 
lived,  an  enlightened  despotism  effected  a  good 
many  beneficial  reforms,  and  Europe,  and  you  no 
doubt,  applauded  such  results  as  were  achieved. 
But  in  course;  of  time  these  statesmen  passed  away, 
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and  the  brain  of  the  unfortunate  Abdul  Aziz 
became  affected. 

Now  was  the  hey-day  of  jobbing  ministers,  bold 
adventurers,  and  intriguing  middlemen.  Lavish 
expenditure,  profligate  waste,  and  bloated  dividends 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Not  an  ill-omened  bird 
of  prey  in  Europe  but  marked  Turkey  for  his 
quarry,  engineers,  contractors,  agents,  crimps, 
'  financiers,"  a  horde  of  plunderers  and  an  army 
of  spoilers.  The  Porte  too  was  not  exempt  from 
the  contagion,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Caliphs 
fattened  and  battened  on  the  general  corruption. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  past,  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  a  national  debt  was  created.  Extravagant 
interest,  fancy  premiums,  and  exorbitant  commis- 
sions necessitated  fresh  issues  and  new  loans. 
Merrily  went  the  quotations.  Not  a  thought  of 
the  advancing  and  inevitable  ruin.  At  last  the 
crash  came,  and  the  hideous  gangrene,  of  which 
bankruptcy  was  only  one  manifestation,  was 
revealed  in  all  its  nakedness. 

Now  for  this  "  anarchical  misrule,"  for  this  ruin 
and  bankruptcy,  for  the  international  complications 
and  European  crisis  which  have  come  out  of  it  all, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you.  Sir,  are 
more  directly  responsible  than  any  other  living 
statesman  out  of  Turkey.  It  is  not  an  "  infini- 
tesimal share  of  responsibility,"  but  the  whole 
unmitigated  undivided  portion  of  it  which  I  lay  to 
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your  door— tlie  responsibility  of  a  man  who  could 
have  shut  the  floodgates  of  corruption,  and  stayed 
the  torrent  of  misrule, — and  who  neglected  to 
do  so. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  none  of  the  things  could 
have  occurred  if  the  old  Constitution  had  not  been 
violated,  and  the  Great  Council  suspended;  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Constitution — the  head  and 
front  of  all  offending — by  which  rein  was  given 
to  the  mad  will  of  a  demented  sovereign,  and  a 
whole  legion  of  evils  let  loose  on  this  devoted 
land,  was  the  direct  result  and  fir&t  fruits  of  the 
influence  of  the  Western  nations  on  the  councils  of 
the  Porte.  A  principal  actor  in  these  events,  is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  just  to  saddle  you  with  the  responsi- 
bility? 

In  the  second  place,  such  was  the  influence  of 
England  at  Constantinople  that  a  Avord  spoken 
there  at  the  right  moment,  such  a  word  as  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedclifio  knew  how  to  pronounce  and 
when  to  pronounce,  would  have  overturned  the 
whole  conspiracy  of  misrule  and  corruption,  and 
given  heart  to  the  National  party,  who,  with 
patriotic  anguish  in  their  hearts,  foresaw  the  ruin 
which  they  were  impotent  to  prevent.  A  word 
from  the  English  Ambassador,  pronounced  in 
earnest  against  the  blighting  regime,  which  lasted 
in  Turkey  all  through  your  long  premiership  in 
England,  would  have  been  to  them  like  a  beacon 
in   the  darkness,   a   flash   of  hope,   a  signal   for 
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recovery-  That  word,  for  ten  long  dreaiy  years, 
was  looked  for  in  vain.  You  were  far  too 
engrossed  with  your  compound  householder,  your 
upas  trees,  and  the  silvern  streak  which  bounds 
our  insular  politics,  to  give  even  a  passing  thought 
"  to  the  cloudy  Euxine  and  the  bright  ^gean." 
That  is  not  all.  When  a  private  independent 
member,  under  an  honest  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  brought 
the  subject  of  Turkish  misrule  before  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year,  predicted  the  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcy, and  called  upon  the  Government  to  inter- 
pose and  prevent  the  crisis,  where  were  you  ? 
You  now  talk  of  our  solemn  right  to  interfere  by 
virtue  of  the  9  th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Why,  that  was  the  very  ground  of  Mr.  Yorke's 
motion.  Were  you  there  to  support  him  ?  You 
were  conspicuous  by  your  absence.  Although  the 
eleventh  hour,  it  was  not  even  then  too  late. 
Bankruptcy  had  not  occurred :  bankruptcy,  as  is 
now  confessed,  might  even  at  that  late  hour  have 
been  averted :  and  bankruptcy,  as  we  know,  was 
the  signal  for,  and  partly  the  cause  of,  the  present 
difficulties.  As  long  as  the  mischief  could  be 
stayed,  you  were  mute  and  silent  as  cold  marble  t 
but  as  soon  as  the  crash  came — the  crash  for 
which  you  were  yourself  responsible — in  the  many 
tongued  chorus  of  condemnation  there  was  no 
voice  louder  than  yours,  no  reproach  more  bitter 
and  vindictive. 
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And  yetj  with  sublime  irony,  you  talk  (p.  12) 
of  "  a  government  to  wMcli  we  have  procured  20 
years  of  grace,"  of  "  England  and  France  trying  a 
great  experiment  in  remodelling  the  administrative 
system  of  Turkey,"  and  of  "their  drawing  up 
reforms  at  Constantinople !"  Shades  of  Othman, 
Soleyman,  and  Mahmood  ! 

It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  the  present  Ministry. 
They  are  old  enough  and  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  you  who  have  invoked  the 
clear  intellect  and  impartial  judgment  of  Lord 
Derby,  must  be  particularly  gratified  by  the  clear 
analysis  of  your  arguments  and  the  impartial 
judgment  on  your  pamphlet  vouchsafed  by  the 
"Grand  Vizier."  On  one  point  alone  I  would 
wish  to  add  a  word.  You  accuse  the  Minister  of 
postponing  debate  for  party  purposes.  Not  only 
is  the  charge  unfounded,  but  it  is  exactly  contrary 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  When  Mr.  Bruce  obtained 
a  day,  already  late  in  the  session,  for  his  debate  on 
Turkish  affairs,  he  asked  the  leader  of  the  House 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the 
debate  coming  on.  The  answer  was, — as  I  can 
state  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who  told  me 
at  the  time,—"  The  Government,  qua  Government, 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to,  on  the  contrary  they 
desire,  a  debate,  and  believe  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  them ;  but  there  are  other  interests  of 
greater  magnitude  v,rhich  they  are  bound  to  con- 
sider, and  they  think  that   a    debate  at  such   a 
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moment  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  public 
interests."  You  will  scarcely  say  tbat  all  this  was 
a  solemn  piece  of  acting.  When  a  Minister  con- 
verses confidentially  in  the  lobbies  with  a  political 
supporter,  there  is  very  little  acting,  for  very  little 
acting  is  required.  At  the  time  too,  even  those 
who,  from  a  Turkish  point  of  view,  desired  a 
debate  acquiesced  readily  in  the  plea  urged  for 
postponement. 

You  are  particularly  indignant  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  employ  the  telegraph  on  the  26  th 
and  27th  June.  One  would  think  that  Constanti- 
nople was  in  China!  It  takes  just  five  days  for 
a  messenger  to  go  from  London  to  Pera,  and 
considering  that  the  mischief  was  done,  and  the 
atrocities  committed,  it  is  diSicult  even  to  conceive 
what  practical  pui-pose  could  have  been  served  by 
this  telegraphic  anticipation  of  a  despatch.  The 
only  person  to  whom  a  telegram  could  have  been 
sent  to  any  purpose  was  the  mythic  leader  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks :  "  The  English  Grand  Vizier  to 
Ahmed  Selim  Mohammed  Aga,  chief  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  Tatar  Bazardjik,  Bulgaria :  Monster  of 
blood  !  Stay  thy  red  and  gory  hand,  or  by  the 
beard  of  thy  father  I  will  send  the  great  Eltchi  to 
thee."  Was  it  to  our  harassed  and  bewildered 
Ambassador  at  Pera  that  hysterical  telegrams  ought 
to  have  been  sent  ?  Why,  as  it  was,  that  unfor- 
tunate functionary  must  have  been  driven  very 
nearly  off  his  head  by  the  accumulation  of  duties 
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suddenly  tlivust  upon  him,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  parts  which  he  was  called  upon  to  play.  It  is 
quite  evident  that,  if  you  had  been  Minister  at  the 
lltee,  you  would  have  finished  him.  off  entirely. 
Delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  are  not  unknown 
tp  you.  Has  your  experience  of  the  too  free  use 
of  the  telegraph  been  altogether  satisfactory  ? 
Why,  poor  Edward  Herbert,  Lloyd  and  Vyner 
might  still  have  been  amongst  us  if  you  had  not 
bombarded  our  poor  Minister  at  Athens  with 
undecipherable  telegrams  and  incomprehensible 
instructions. 

You  present  to  the  Ministry  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  they  sent  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  to 
seize  the  first  spoils  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Padishah,  their  purpose  was  purely  mischievous; 
if  to  prop  up  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  criminal. 
Considering  that  Ministers  have  over  and  over 
again  repudiated  both  alternatives,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  fresh  grounds,  you  renew  the  charge. 
You  surely  do  not  pretend  that  these  alternatives 
exhaust  all  possible  divisions  of  Eastern  policy 
founded  on  the  despatch  of  the  fleet.  The  Ministers 
are  neither  Brigands  nor  Don  Quixotes.  As  long 
as  British  interests  are  not  directly  involved, 
Turkey  must  take  care  of  herself,  (and  I  suspect 
she  is  at  last  able  to  do  so.)  But  English  interests, 
which  are  essentially  maritime,  cannot  allow  the 
important  bays  and  seas  which  communicate  with 
the  Mediterranean,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
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and  possibly"  aggressive  Power,  and  events  which 
tend  in  that  direction,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
cannot  possibly  be  matters  of  indifference  to  this 
country.  As  Napoleon  said,  "Constantinople  is 
the  world."  Another  great  statesman  once  said, 
"  If  the  Turks  did  not  exist  they  would  have  to  be 
invented,  for  in  any  other  hands  Constantinople 
would  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  world."  Such 
was  the  policy  enunciated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  emphatically 
repeated  on  subsequent  occasions.  If  ever  a  policy 
was  clear  and  unambiguous,  it  strikes  me  it  was 
this  poEcy.  It  might  not  suit  enthusiasts,  whether 
so  called  Christian  or  Turk,  but  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and  common 
sense. 

But  here  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  a  moment. 
Patriotism,  in  the  good  old  sense  of  the  term,  has 
not  lately  been  much  m  vogue  with  your  party. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  you  are  in  your  right,  so 
far  as  consistency  is  concerned,  in  your  expression 
of  disapproval  of  a  Ministry  that  have  preferred 
"  the  narrow  selfish"  interests  of  this  countiy  to 
cosmopolitan  sentimentalisms.  The  very  mention 
of  the  word  "  prestige"  has  the  effect  on  some 
people  that  a  red  flag  has  on  a  bull :  it  completely 
unhinges  their  minds.  A  ministry,  therefore,  that 
has. promoted  "narrow  selfish  British  interests," 
and  restored  the  "  prestige"  of  the  country,  must 
be  peculiarly  odious  to  a  party  that  for  ten  years 
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never  lost  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  the  one 
and  lowering  tlie  other.  Of  course  they  were 
right  in  doing  so.  Cosmopolitan  interests  must 
necessarily  be  more  comprehensive  and  dignified 
than  those  of  such  a  tiny  speck,  as  England  is,  of 
this  vast  Cosmos,  and,  as  the  less  is  included  in 
the  greater,  an  intelligent  regard  to  cosmopolitan 
interests  will  necessarily  at  the  same  time  preserve 
and  safe  guard  all  that  is  worthy  in  British  in- 
terests. Only  one  thing  puzzles  me.  If  Prince 
Gortchalcoff  regards  solely  the  narrow  selfish 
interests  of  Eussia,  Prince  Bismark  the  narrow 
selfish  interests  of  Germany,  and  the  Duke  of 
Magenta  the  narrow  selfish  interests  of  France, 
do  not  our  narrow  selfish  interests  (after  all 
not  wholly  unimportant  to  us)  run  some  risk 
of  going  to  the  wall  if  those  specially  charged 
with  their  guardianship  repudiate  the  obligation  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  neither  bigotry  nor  Chau- 
vinism which  makes  the  masses  of  a  nation  revere 
the  memory  of  peculiarly  national  Statesmen.  It 
is  the  fashion,  I  know,  of  a  certain  school  of 
enlightened  politicians  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Pitt.  Will 
many  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Statesmen  of  the 
present  day  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  halo 
that  surrounds  the  memory  of  that  essentially 
English  minister  ? 

1  do  not  charge  you  or  any  other  man  with 
being  actuated  by  party  motives.  A  man's  actions 
are  often  incomprehensible  enough  without  seek- 
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ing  to  discover  their  secret  springs.  But  if  any 
one  thinks  that  this  Bulgarian  agitation  will 
promote  a  party  purpose,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
he  will  find  that  he  held  the  common  sense  and 
"narrow"  patriotism  of  this  country  a  great  deal 
too  cheap,  and  when  the  inevitable  reaction  shall 
set  in,  and  the  storm  of  passion  shall  abate,  and 
calmer  counsels  prevail,  those  who  wished  to 
convert  a  righteous  indignation  into  a  party  victory, 
and  ride  triumphantly  on  the  storm,  may  find 
themselves  more  effectually  than  ever  stranded  on 
the  shoals  of  discredited  faction. 

H.    A.    MUNEO-BUTLEE-JOHNSTONE. 
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THE  EASTERN  QIJESTIOK 


CHAPTEE  I. 

CINCE  tlie  debate  on  Mr.  Yorke's  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  condition  of  Turkey  has  been  much 
discussed  in  the  press  and  in  the  country.  But  the  chief 
issue  raised  has  been  that  of  the  solvency  of  the  Ottoman 
Government — an  important  part,  no  doubt,  but  still  only 
a  part,  of  the  much  wider  subject  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Eastern  Question."  The  other  issues  raised 
by  this  question — viz.  what  are  the  British  interests  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire?  whe- 
ther or  not  the  integrity  of  that  empire  is  now  compromised 
beyond  redemption  ?  whether  there  are  elements  of  vitality 
and  recovery  still  left  in  Turkey?  what  are  the  chances 
of  these  recuperative  elements  being  promptly  developed? 
whether  any  interference  on  the  part  of  England  would 
avert  a  catastrophe?  and  if  so,  whether  we  have,  morally, 
politically,  and  diplomatically,  the  right  to  interfere,  and 
what  form  that  interference  ought  to  take? — these  have 
only  been  lightly  and  incidentally  touched  upon ;  and  yet, 
as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  they  have  a  very  mo- 
mentous bearing  on  its  policy  and  its  interests.  These, 
then,  are  the  questions  which  I  propose  to  discuss. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  prove  the  importance  to 
England  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ;  for  when  a  policy  has  been  consistently  maintained 
for  a  century  past  by  every  English  statesman  who  has 
governed  the  country,  the  burden  of  proof  ought  certainly 
to  lie  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  would  alter  or  disturb 
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that  traditional  policy.  Now  Chatham,  Pitt,  Wellington, 
Castlereagh,  Canning,  and  Palmerston  were  all  of  one  way 
of  thinking  on  this  subject,  and,  in  our  own  time,  we 
thought  it  worth  while  to  undertake  a  costly  war  in  order 
to  vindicate  that  policy.  Chatham  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  would  not  condescend  to  argue  with  a  man  who 
did  not  see  the  vital  importance  to  England  of  maintaining 
the  Ottoman  Empire. 

But,  besides  those  of  England,  all  the  great  statesmen 
of  Europe  have  been  agreed  on  the  importance  of  pursuing 
the  same  policy ;  Gustavus  III.,  Frederick  the  Great,  Hertz- 
berg,  Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  all  agreed  in  this. 
But  I  know  that  authority  alone,  however  weighty,  will 
not  do  in  these  days ;  and  I  will  try  to  prove  this  point, 
not  only  by  authority,  but  by  reasoning,  for  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  my  argument,  and  if  this  is  not  firm,  the  whole 
superstructure  will  be  insecure.  This  is  all  the  more  ne- 
cessary, inasmuch  as  by  constant  repetition  a  maxim  of 
policy,  once  recognised  as  a  practical  truism,  acquiesced 
in  by  everybody,  becomes  treated  first  as  a  trite  common- 
place, and  afterwards  as  a  vulgar  error. 

When  people  say  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  our  "road 
to  India,"  I  really  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  thinking  of  a  material  road,  and  consider  that  if 
we  can  only  secure  Egypt,  our  "road  to  India"  is  safe. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  his  offers  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sey- 
mour, took  advantage  of  the  Equivoque  contained  in  the 
expression,  and  ofiered  to  secure  our  "road  to  India"  by 
putting  this  material  road  in  our  hands. 

Now  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  our  "road  to  India"  in 
a  very  different  and  a  much  larger  sense  than  one  simply 
geographical.  We  have  30,000,000  (sometimes  computed 
at  a  very  much  higher  figure)  of  Mahommedan  fellow- 
subjects  in  India.  On  the  whole,  these  subjects  are  not  at 
present  disaffected  towards  us.  There  are,  no  doubt,  nu- 
merous fanatics  among  them,  who  give  us  from  time  to  time 
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a  good  deal  of  trouble.  There  is  on  our  north-west  frontier 
a  permanent  camp  of  Wahabee  fanatics,  which  is  the  refuge 
of  Mahommedan  disaffection  throughout  our  possessions, 
and  it  has  cost  us  a  good  many  expensive  campaigns,  and 
may  yet  cost  us  a  good  many  more.  But  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  general  in  India,  and  especially  the  well-to- 
do  and  wealthy  Mahommedans,  have  always  discouraged 
these  fanatical  manifestations ;  and,  fortified  by  the  decrees 
of  their  law  authorities,  have  declared  that  Mahommedans 
may  acquiesce  peaceably  in  the  British  rule. 

Hunter's  "Mahometan  Subjects"  goes  into  the  details 
of  this  subject,  and  proves  this  conclusively.  Now  this 
somewhat  critical  allegiance  of  30,000,000  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects — the  most  fighting,  and  therefore  dangerous 
element  in  India — depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  fact 
that  there  does  exist,  and  has  long  existed,  a  close  alliance 
in  Europe  between  the  head  of  their  faith,  the  Caliph  or 
Yicar  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  Sovereign  of  England  and 
India.  Hunter  mentions  the  effect  produced  at  a  meeting 
held  among  Mahommedan  natives  at  Calcutta,  in  order  to 
discuss  this  very  question  of  the  obligation  to  revolt,  by 
on  old  sheikh  who  appeared  among  them,  having  lately 
arrived  from  Constantinople,  and  who  spoke  to  them  of 
the  friendship  and  alliance  subsisting  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Queen.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  letter  written 
by  Sultan  Selim  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  quoted  in  Lord  Wel- 
lesley's  despatches,  which  is  well  worth  referring  to.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  counsels  submission  to  England,  on  the  ex- 
press grounds  that  an  attack  upon  England  in  India  would 
weaken  her  power  in  Europe,  where  her  influence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  general  balance  of  power.  To 
what  an  extent  the  difficulty  which  we  at  present  ex- 
perience in  governing  India  would  be  aggravated  by  a 
rupture  or  cessation  of  the  old  alliance  between  England 
and  Turkey  it  would,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  estimate 
exactly;  but  it  is  not  in  a  geographical  or  material  sense, 
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but  in  a  political  and  moral  sense  still  more,  that  Turkey 
is  our  "  road  to  India." 

So  much  for  our  Indian  interests.  Now  for  our  interests 
in  Europe. 

Let  us  suppose  a  partition  of  Turkey  in  Europe":  I  do 
not  care  whether  we  secure  Egypt  as  part  of  the  plunder 
or  not ;  twenty  Egypts — a  hundred  Egypts — would,  I  think 
I  can  shew,  be  no  compensation  to  us  whatever.  When 
Catherine  of  Russia  took  a  famous  journey  through  the 
Crimea  with  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  they  entertained  each 
other  (among  other  topics,  I  should  fancy)  about  a  partition 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A  successful  partition,  of  Poland 
had  made  partitions  popular  and  fashionable.  The  conver- 
sation went  on  smoothly  enough  till  the  Austrian  Kaiser 
asked  the  Czarina,  "  How  about  Constantinople?" 

Their  scheme  had  struck  on  a  rock  and  foundered. 
"  Make  it  a  free  city,"  you  will  hear  some  innocent  people 
say.  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it.  If  you  did,  how  long 
would  it  remain  a  "  free  city  ?"  Why,  the  coveted  prize, 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  "  Eastern  Question"  has  been 
before  the  world  for  two  centuries,  is  not  Bidgaria  or  even 
Roumelia  —  it  is  Constantinople.  Servia,  Eoumania,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  desire  an 
extension  of  territory,  a  revendication  (as  the  French  call 
it)  of  their  old  frontiers ;  each  at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
and  at  the  expense  also  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  each 
other.  But,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  long 
before,  Constantinople  has  been  the  dream  of  the  Czars 
and  of  all  true  Russians,  and  there  is  not  a  Greek  professor 
who  does  not  hug  the  belief  of  living  to  see  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  has  been  the  dream  of 
ambition  for  three  centuries  past,  and  does  any  rational  man 
believe  that  men  will  forego  the  realization  of  this  dream 
out  of  a  disinterested  regard  for  each  other's  feelings  ? 

Where  are  the  "free  cities"  of  Europe  now?     The  ex- 
amples of  Cracow,  of  Frankfort,  and  of  Hamburg,  must  be 
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particularly  encouraging  to  the  creators  of  "free  cities;" 
and  make  Constantinople  a  "free  city"  to-morrow,  how- 
many  months  or  weeks  would  you  give  it  to  remain  so  ? 
As  a  ste.pping-stone  to  acquiring  itj  I  can  understand  those 
who  advocate  this  policy.  It  is  far  easier  to  absorb  and 
swallow  a  "free  city,"  than  the  capital  of  an  empire  with 
a  standing  army  and  a  large  fleet.  But,  for  any  one  else 
to  be  duped  by  such  a  transparent  pretext,  I  confess,  fills 
me  with  compassion.  That  Constantinople,  if  it  ceases  to 
be  Turkish,  will  before  ten  years  elapse  become  Russian, 
appears  to  me  the  least  hazardous  prediction  to  make  in 
the  whole  range  of  politics. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  now,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences to  us  of  Constantinople  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  first-rate  Power.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
seriously  deranged  by  the  partition  of  Poland ;  among  other 
reasons,  because  it  created  a  solidarity  of  interest  among  the 
three  great  military  Powers  in  Europe.  What  is  called 
(though  technically,  not  quite  accurately)  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  one  consequence  of  it,  and  the  alliance  between  these 
same  Powers  at  the  present  day  is  a  remote  consequence 
of  the  same  thing.  Now  that  Prance's  influence  is  prac- 
tically extinct,  these  three  Powers  can  do  exactly  what  they 
like  on  the  Continent,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  agreed ; 
their  power  being  only  limited  by  the  fact  of  England  being 
still  master  on  the  seas.  But  if  the  Turkish  Empire  were 
partitioned,  not  only  would  a  new  principle  of  solidarity 
spring  up  among  the  partitioning  Powers,  but  it  would 
now  be  a  maritime  league,  and  ^  league  with  resources 
which  must  wrest  the  mastery  of  the  seas  from  us.  Fancy 
a  great  Power  with  the  keys  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelks.  in  its  possession  !  The  Sea  of  Marmora  would 
become  one  gigantic  harbour,  as  large  as  all  the  harbours 
of  Europe  put  together ;  in  the  hands,  too,  of  a  nation  with 
inexhaustible  resources,  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
Greek  sailors,  and  all  the  appliances  of  modern  society  at 
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its    command.      WilhelmshaTen    and   Kiel,   two  miserable 
scraps  of  harbours  in   comparison,  have   been   supposed  to 
endanger   our  maritime   supremacy  in  the  German  Ocean. 
What  would  become  of  that   maritime   supremacy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  Constantinople  in  the  hands  of  a  first- 
rate  Power?     Constantinople  in  the   hands   of  a  first-rate 
Power,  that  knew  how  to  apply  its  splendid  resources,  means, 
among  other  things,  absolute  supremacy  at  sea.     But  this  is 
not  all.     Turkey  and  Russia  are  tbe  two  nations  in  Europe 
from  which  the  raw  material  of  manufactures  is  exclusively 
derived ;   place  both  countries  under  the  same  government 
and  the  same  tariflf,  and  the  supply  sources  of  your  manu- 
factures  become   dangerously   contracted.     Again,   Turkey, 
including  the  nations  who  are  bound  by  the  Turkish  tarifi", 
is  the  rery  most  promising  field  for  our  manufacturing  enter- 
prise.    The  progress  of  English  cotton  goods  in  Turkey  has 
been  prodigious,  and  it  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite  de- 
velopment.    Now,   Turkey  has   an   almost  nominal  tariff'. 
The  Russian  tariff  is  the  most  highly  protective  in  the  world. 
The  very  keystone  of  Turkish  commercial  policy  (as  I  will 
shew  in  more  detail  in  another  chapter)  is  Free  Trade.     The 
whole  basis  and  tendency  of  Russian  commercial  policy  is 
protection.     It  was  Turkey  which  defeated  tbe  policy  of  the 
Berlin  decrees,  and  afforded  British  commerce  an  emporium 
and  a  means   of  inundating   the  Continent  with  its  wares, 
in  spite  of  and  in  the  very  teeth  of  those  decrees ;    and  it 
is  Turkish  commercial  policy  which  offers  English  manu- 
factures at  the  present  day  those  advantages  of  free  com- 
petition, by  tbe  help  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  command  the 
markets  of  the  East.     "Wherever  Russian  influence  extends, 
a  prohibitive  tariff  makes  successful  competition  with  their 
own  inferior  products  impossible. 

Here,  then,  are  a  few  cheerful  results  to  England.  Let 
us  recapitulate  them : — 1.  A  loss  of  grip  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  fighting  element  in  our  Indian  possessions.  2.  The 
loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  one  weapon  left  in  our 
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hands  to  counterbalance  an  absolute  preponderance  against 
us  on  land.  3.  Our  manufacturers  deprived  of  their  best 
and  cheapest  supply  of  raw  material,  and  of  the  best  markets 
for  their  wares. 

So  much  for  England.  Now  I  do  not  much  affect  cos- 
mopolitan and  philosophical  ideas,  but  no  educated  man  will 
absolutely  reject  to  entertain  the  following  considerations. 
The  importance  in  the  world  of  the  Mahommedan  religion 
is  a  fact,  which  some  may  regret,  but  all  will  admit.  It 
fills  at  this  moment  a  greater  space,  and  has  a  hold  on  the 
affections  of  a  greater  number  of  people,  I  believe,  than  any 
extant  religion.  "Without  attempting  to  fathom  the  designs 
of  Providence,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  one  point  of 
contact  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mahommedan  civili- 
zations, the  only  place  where  the  one  can  hope  to  influence 
the  other,  is  at  Constantinople?  And,  if  Christianity  and 
Christian  civilization  have  any  new  triumphs  to  achieve — 
if  they  are  destined  in:  any  way  to  affect  and  improve  the 
numerous  populations  professing  the  Mahommedan  faith — 
it  can  only  be  by  the  influence  which  they  can  acquire  at 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan — as  Caliph  or  Vicar  of  the 
Prophet,  on  the  one  hand  (and  as  such  the  recognised  spiri- 
tual head  of  the  whole  Mahommedan  Sunnite  world  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  chief 
of  a  European  State  brought  by  degrees  into  the  European 
State  system,  and  therefore  obliged  to  consider  and  con- 
ciliate European  public  opinion — is  alone,  in  the  Mahom- 
medan world,  amenable  to  powerful  Christian  influences, 
and  able  at  the  same  time  to  give  effect  to  those  influences 
among  the  numerous  populations  subject  to  his  political  and 
spiritual  supremacy.  If  Christianity  and  Europe  wish  for 
a  field  for  new  moral  victories,  where  will  they  find  a  field 
so  vast  and  so  grand  as  is  offered  them  here  ?  Cut  off  the 
connection  between  the  Turks  and  Europe,  chase  them  into 
Asia,  drive  Moslemism  back  into  itself,  and  the  whole  of  this 
vast  field  of  moral  conquest — which  we  are  taught  to  be- 
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lieve  is  so  much  grander  than  material  conquest— 'is  lost  to 
European  Christian  civilization,  and  two  huge  Powers,  re- 
presented in  the  old  crusading  phraseology  by  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  stand  confronting  each  other,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  reciprocal  action  and  influence.  It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  Egypt  might  take  the  place  of  Turkey  in 
this  respect,  and  that  European  civilization  might  create  for 
itself  a  field  of  influence  in  the  Mahommedan  States  of  the 
Khedive.  Besides  other  weighty  objections,  the  conclusive 
answer  to  such  a  suggestion  is  that  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Caliphate — that  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  Sultan 
is  enabled  to  exert  influence  over  the  Moslem  populations — 
would  be  altogether  wanting  to  a  Sovereign  of  Egypt.  You 
might  as  well  propose  to  substitute  his  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Spain  for  the  Papal  Yicar  of  Christ,  and  endeavour  to  in- 
fluence the  Catholic  world  from  Madrid  instead  of  from 
Rome.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  Mahommedan 
subjects  in  India,  in  spite  of  the  (in  many  respects)  ad- 
mirable and  equitable  administration  of  the  country  by  the 
English,  is  a  crucial  instance  of  the  difliculties  which  Euro- 
pean civilization  meets  with  in  its  direct  dealings  with  Ma- 
hommedans.  The  same  difficulty  which  we  find  in  India, 
Russia,  in  spite  of  her  boasted  congeniality  with  Asiatics, 
experiences  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  case  of  her  Moslem 
subjects  in  the  Caucasus,  the  Crimea,  and  Siberia,  not  to 
speak  of  the  newly-acquired  Khanates  in  Central  Asia. 

These  last  considerations  may  perhaps  be  considered  philo- 
sophy, and  not  politics ;  but  I  trust  that  I  have  given  some 
exclusively  political  reasons,  independently,  too,  of  authority, 
for  thinking  that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
essential  to  England  and  to  Europe. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  will  shew,  I  fear  too  easily,  that 
that  integrity  is  at  the  present  time  seriously  jeopardized. 
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If  the  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us,  the  good  government  of  that  country  must 
be  a  matter  of  corresponding  interest."  Notorious,  palpable, 
flagrant,  ruinous  misgovernment  must  jeopardize  every  in- 
terest we  have,  and  involve  in  ruin  a  country  with  even 
greater  resources  and  capacities  than  Turkey.  Now  what 
are  the  financial  and  administrative  conditions  of  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Yorke's  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
financial  condition  of  Turkey  was  so  exhaustive  and  conclu- 
sive that  it  has  never  been  challenged.  Explanations,  pal- 
liations, and  excuses,  have  been  volunteered  from  various 
quarters,  but  the  facts  themselves  have  never  been  disputed. 
The  general  result  of  his  statement  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  Turkey  has  in  twenty-one  years  accumulated 
150,000,000  liras  of  debt  (the  lira  equals  18s.  2d.),  which 
imposes  a  fixed  annual  charge  of  15,000,000  on  her  re- 
venue; and  that  as  the  total  amount  of  that  revenue  can 
by  no  possibility  be  set  down  at  more  than  22,000,000, 
there  remains  only  7,000,000  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  her  public  service — those  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
huge  civil  list,  and  the  whole  Civil  Service  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service, 
an  annual  normal  deficit  of  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
liras  is  inevitable.  The  gross  deficit  this  year  amounted  to 
11,000,000  liras,  but  this  was  made  up  by  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary payments  which  may  not  occur  again.  The 
normal  deficit  may  be  set  down  as  4,244,445  liras.  Such 
being  the  general  condition  of  Turkey's  finances — a  condi- 
tion of  virtual  bankruptcy,  actual  bankruptcy  being  only 
staved  ofi"  from  year  to  year  by  new  loans,  imposing  in- 
creasingly larger  annual  charges — can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  every  branch  of  the  public  service  is  starved ;  that  the 
administration  of  justice  is  a  mockery  and  a  farce,  and  that 
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capital  flies  a  country  where  it  is  subject  to  confiscation,  and 
where  civil  justice  has  to  be  bought  P  This  last  feature  is 
the  saddest  of  all.  Bad  as  is  the  financial  condition  of 
Turkey,  the  administrative  condition  is  still  worse.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  in  Turkey ;  and  a  radical 
reform  of  its  abuses  must  be  the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
generation of  the  country.  A  great  English  lawyer  has  said 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State  was  only  a  frame  for 
the  twelve  judges.  Any  one  holding  such  an  opinion,  and 
conversant  with  the  working  of  the  mixed  courts  and  the 
commercial  and  maritime  tribunals  in  Turkey,  with  the 
ignorance  and  venality  of  its  judges,  the  delays,  miscar- 
riages, and  corruption  which  characterize  them,  will  as- 
suredly pronounce  that  the  whole  "  state  of  Denmark"  is 
rotten  to  the  core.  With  judges  living  in  a  town  as  expen- 
sive as  London,  and  to  whom  the  decision  of  large  commer- 
cial concerns  is  confided,  and  receiving  a  salary  less  than 
that  of  a  body  clerk  of  a  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
England,  can  we  be  surprised  that  "backshish"  reigns  su- 
preme, and  corruption  becomes  an  obligatory  vice  P  These 
facts  are  so  notorious  to  every  one  living  in  the  Levant,  and 
indeed  to  all  those  having  any  business  relations  with  the 
East,  that  of  all  the  different  assailants  of  Mr.  Yorke's  posi- 
tions not  one  has  ventured  to  impugn  them.  If  conclusive 
evidence  were  needed,  here  it  is : — We  have  twice  lately 
been  obliged  to  break  off  all  communication  with  the  mari- 
time tribunal  of  Constantinople  owing  to  its  notorious  cor- 
ruption, and  to  refuse  to  refer  British  interests  to  this  sink 
of  iniquity ;  we  have  2,000  British  vessels  annually  passing 
in  these  waters;  we  have  enormous  maritime  interests  at 
stake,  and  these  are  confided  to  a  court  where  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges,  their  ignorance  and  greediness,  reduce 
the  proceedings  to  a  farce,  for  which  suitors  pay,  and  by 
which  commerce  is  defrauded.  This,  then,  is  the  state  of 
justice — the  backbone  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  well- 
being— in   Turkey.      Is    it   marvellous   that   capital,,  ever 
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timorous  and  sensitive,  flies  from  such  a  country,  and  that 
its  vast  resources  lie  unused  and  undeveloped  P 

In  Turkey,  all  companies  having  business  in  the  country 
must  by  law  be  registered  in  it,  and  are  amenable  to  its 
courts  of  law  ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  notorious  in- 
competency and  corruption  of  the  judges,  has  the  effect  not 
only  of  discouraging,  but  driving  out  foreign  capital  and 
enterprise  from  a  country  where  capital  ought  by  every  con- 
ceivable means  to  be  encouraged.  It  can  scarcely  be  matter 
of  wonder,  then,  that  with  virgin  forests  and  the  richest 
mines,  the  forests  are  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the 
mines  unworked.  G-eologists  tell  us  that  Turkey  contains 
the  richest  mineral  wealth  in  Europe.  In  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Turkish  Empire  there  were  ninety  mines  in 
active  work ;  now  there  are  two.  Manufactures,  too,  re- 
quiring the  outlay  of  large  capital,  and  consequently  se- 
curity of  property,  are  unknown  in  Turkey.  Agriculture, 
therefore,  is  the  one  form  of  industry  which  is  the  source 
of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  taxation,  in  the  country. 
When  people  therefore  talk  of  increasing  the  revenue  and 
taxes  in  Turkey,  that  which  must  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
bear  the  burden  is  the  land.  No  foreigner  has  been  able  to 
make  even  a  living  out  of  the  land;  land  is  already  bur- 
dened to  the  extreme  margin  of  profitable  cultivation.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  taxes  which  fall  exclusively  on  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil : — The  tithe,  amounting  to  8,565,000 
Hras;  the  tax  on  sheep,  2,020,000;  that  on  pigs,  32,000; 
that  on  silk,  36,000;  on  spirits,  290,000  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  30,000  which  is  paid  by  the  holders  of  licences) ; 
Tapou  mines,  565,000 ;  tax  on  salt,  762,000  (minus  100,000 
paid  by  the  urban  population) — making  a  total  of  12,270,000 
out  of  22,000,000  liras  total  revenue  paid  exclusively  by  the 
agricultural  population  quct,  agriculturists ;  for,  as  general 
consumers,  they  necessarily  pay  their  quota  also  of  the  re- 
maining taxation.  Not  only  is  the  taxation  increasingly 
burdensome,  but  the  mode  of  levying  the  taxes  makes  the 
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yoke  intolerable.  The  chief  tax  on  the  land  is  the  dime  or 
tithe.  This  is  taken  in  kind,  and,  originally  amounting  to 
one-tenth  of  the  produce,  has  received  additions  till  it  now 
stands  at  not  10,  but  12|  per  cent.,  and  has  been  as  high  as 
15  per  cent. 

Now  the  cultivator  is  not  allowed  to  remove  his  produce 
till  the  tithe-collector  has  been  round ;  and,  as  this  func- 
tionary is  under  no  obligation  to  make  his  call  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  and  often  (from  the  fact  either  of  capricious- 
ness,  or  from  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction),  comes  at  very 
late  and  inconvenient  periods,  the  whole  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion is  suspended  for  the  convenience  of  the  tithe-collector ; 
and  sometimes  the  harvest  lies  on  the  ground,  and  is  spoiled 
before  he  arrives.  Then  the  whole  produce  has  to  be  weighed 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  tax  due.  "What  a  waste  of 
labour  must  ensue,  if  all  this  wdghing  throughout  the  vast 
empire  is  put  together !  Then  the  cultivator  is  obliged  at 
his  own  cost  to  convey  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  district 
depot,  sometimes  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles — an  additional 
tax  upon  him.  But  does  all  that  is  collected  go  into  the 
Treasury  ?  Far  from  it.  The  several  sources  of  revenue 
are  farmed  to  bankers  and  middle-men,  and  the  largest  for- 
tunes in  Turkey  have  been  amassed  by  these  farmers  of  the 
revenue.  But  although  there  is  waste  here,  and  a  waste 
measured  by  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  so 
corrupt  and  arbitrary  is  the  administration  in  Turkey,  that  I 
believe  the  people  generally  prefer  having  to  do  with  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  rather  than  with  State  tax-gatherers ; 
the  former,  who  make  a  commerce  of  the  business,  have  an 
interest  in  conciliating  the  cultivators,  so  as  to  increase  their 
profits,  and  their  ways  are  less  high-handed  and  tyrannical 
than  would  be  the  ways  of  official  collectors.  The  very  es- 
sence of  a  tithe  is  to  discourage  improving  agriculture, 
and  the  tithe,  injurious  in  itself,  and  excessive  in  amount, 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  vicious  mode  of  collecting 
it  which  I  have  described.     The  oppressive  nature  of  the 
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tithe  in  a  bad  year  is  very  clearly  shewn  by  comparing  the 
proportion  of  the  tithe  with  the  amount  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  land,  the  tithe  itself  being,  of  course,  assessed  on  the 
gross  produce  of  the  land.  Let  us  take  as  unit  of  com- 
parison" the  Turkish  deunum,  equal  to  about  1,000  square 
yards,  and  15  okes  (the  oke  equals  about  2.8  lb.  avoirdupois) 
of  seed-corn  for  the  sowing  of  a  deunum,  and  50  piastres  as 
the  minimum  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  a  deunum  (2,000 
piastres  is  considered  the  minimum  cost  for  40  deunums), 
and  1  piastre  for  the  price  of  an  oke  of  corn  ;  then,  when  the 
harvest  yields  14  to  1,  the  gross  produce  will  be  210  okes, 
the  net  produce  will  be  worth  160  piastres,  or  160  okes,  the 
tithe  will  be  26^  okes,  and  the  proportion  of  the  tithe  to 
the  net  produce  13  per  cent.  But,  in  a  bad  year,  when 
the  yield  is  only  4  to  1  on  the  seed  sown  (as  has  lately  been 
the  case  in  Asia  Minor)  the  gross  produce  will  be  only  60 
okes,  the  net  produce  will  be  worth  only  10  piastres,  or 
10  okes,  the  tithe  will  be  7^  okes,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  tithe  to  the  net  produce  75  per  cent. ;  thus  taking  little 
from  those  who  have  much,  and  taking  nearly  all  from  those 
who  have  little.  The  whole  system  of  taxation,  falling  as  it 
does  almost  exclusively  on  the  producer,  obviously  required 
revision,  and  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Tanzimat  this 
necessity  was  recognised  by  the  Government.  The  Khaththy 
Cherif  of  Gulkhave,  as  well  as  the  Khaththy  Humaioun  of 
1856,  went  so  far  as  to  enunciate  the  principles  on  which 
the  revision  should  proceed,  but  unfortunately  this  necessary 
and  salutary  reform,  like  so  many  others,  has  hitherto  re- 
mained a  dead  letter. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  in  Turkey  commerce  is 
free,  and  has  always  been  free,  that  manufactures  (except 
domestic  spinning  and  weaving)  do  not  exist,  and  that  the 
whole  weight  of  additional  taxation  falls  on  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  a  system,  there  being 
no  margin  of  profit  and  accumulation,  a  bad  year,  which 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be   successfully  tided 
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over,   plunges  the  whole  country   into  misery  and  want. 
This  has  been  the  case  during  two  years  past  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  severity  of  taxation,  and  the  onerous  mode  of  collection, 
are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  that  country.     But  that  is  not  all.     The  famine  was 
only  local.     It  depended  on  the  absence  of  rain  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  absence  of  rain  was  only  partial. 
In  some  parts -of  the  country,  separated  by  no  great  interval 
from  the  famished  districts,  there  were  rich  harvests  and 
great  abundance ;  but  the  entire  absence  of  means  of  com- 
munication, not  only  of  railways,  but  of  high  roads,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  abundance  of  one  district  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  another;  and  so  sluggish  and  backward  was  the 
Administration  at  Constantinople  to  grasp  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  that  no  timely  provision  was  made  to  relieve 
the  famine,  and  large  stores  were  collected  at  the  ports  with- 
out any  kind  of  means  of  pushing  them  forward  into  the 
distressed  districts.      With  £150,000,000  of  debt  incurred 
in  twenty  years,  there  has  been  scarcely  any  attempt  to  lay 
out  even  a  portion  of  the  money  in  the  very  first  necessities 
of  government,  in  opening  up  communications,  and  giving 
an  outlet  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.     Palaces,  ironclads, 
Krupp  guns,  unproductive  expenditure  generally,  have  en- 
gulfed it  all;  whilst  the  primary,  indispensable,  uncondi- 
tional duties  of  good  government  have  been  neglected ;  and 
the  Asia  Minor  famine,  which   is  computed  to  have  cost 
150,000  lives,  is  directly  chargeable  to  a  Government  which 
has  been  guilty  of  this  culpable  neglect.      Can  we  much 
wonder  at  the  general  administration  of  the  country  being- 
so  vicious,  when  we  remember  that  easy  compliance  with 
vice  and  corruption  at  head-quarters  is   the   sole  present 
recommendation  for  office,  and  that,  since  the  deaths, of  Ali 
and  Fuad  Pasha,  there  has  only  been  one  man,  Midhat 
Pasha,  who  has  had  the  courage  even  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  their  policy,  and  that  the  average  duration  of  each 
Viziership  has  been  about  five  months  P 
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The   following    is   a  brief  summary  of  the    ministerial 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pre- 
sent Sultan.     On  his  advent  to  the  throne  he  found  the  late 
Mahmed  Kypristy  Pasha  at  the  head  of  affairs.    This  Vizier 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Fuad  Pasha,  who,  however,  only  re- 
mained a  short  time  in  power,  and  then  resigned  with  his 
whole  Ministry,  and   was   succeeded   by  Youssouf  Kiamil 
Pasha.    Youssouf,  in  his  turn,  had  to  make  room  for  the 
return  to  office  of  Fuad   Pasha,  who  this  time   remained 
there  over  four  years  before  he  fell  into  disgrace.     He  was 
then  replaced  by  Mahmed  Euchdy  Pasha,  called  the  Mat^- 
reredjian,  who  only  enjoyed  chief  power  for  eight  months, 
and  was  after  that  relegated  to  the  War  Office,  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Grand  Viziership  by  AH  Pasha,  who  remained 
there  till  his  death.     After  him  came  Mahmoud  Pasha,  who 
disorganized  everything  that  Ali  Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  build  up,  and  was,  after  ten  months' 
destructive  tenure   of  office,  positively  driven  out  by  the 
scandals  which  he  created,  and  by  the  outraged  voice  of 
public  opinion.     Midhat  Pasha  was  then  called  to  the  head 
of  affairs.     This  reforming  Vizier  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
popular  man  in  Turkey,  his  popularity  having  been, much 
enhanced  by  a  comparison  of  his  merits  with  the  demerits 
of  his  successors.     He  is  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party 
in  Turkey,  and  of  those  who  consider  that  the  regeneration 
of  Turkey  can  only  be  effected  by  following  in  the  lines 
traced  out  by  Reschid,  Ali,  and  Fuad,  Pasha ;  but  his  own 
incorruptibility,  and  his  determined  opposition  to  corrup- 
tion at  head-quarters,  brought  about  his  dismissal  after  only 
seventy-five  days'  tenure   of  office,  and  Mahmed  Euchdy 
Pasha,  the  Mat^r^redjian,  came  a  second  time  into  power, 
but  Only  to  remain  there  four  months,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  Essaad  Pasha,  who,  after  fifty-eight  days'  tenure  of  office, 
was  dismissed  to  the  governorship  of  Conia.     Another  Mah- 
med Ruchdy  Pasha  was  now  called  to  supreme  power,  to 
remain  there  eleven  months,  and  to  be  succeeded  in  his  turn 
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by  Hussein  Arny  Pasha,  the  Soldier- Vizier,  whose  whole 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  organization  of  the  army, 
and  who  seemed  as  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  finan- 
cial and  administrative  diflSculties  of  the  country,  as  of  pre- 
serving it  from  the  innumerable  diplomatic  rebuffs  and  de- 
feats which  it  has  lately  undergone.  He,  too,  has  quite  re- 
cently been  dismissed  from  office,  and  for  reasons  which  are 
creditable  to  him,  having  declined  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
which  the  three  military  Powers  have  latterly  attempted  to 
put  on  Turkey  in  the  matter  of  Baron  Hirsch's  railway  con- 
cessions and  schemes.  He  has  been  replaced  by  Essaad 
Pasha,  who  comes  to  office,  if  not  with  much  administrative 
experience,  with  an  unsullied  reputation  at  any  rate,  and 
the  prestige  of  a  highly  successful  rule  in  the  province  of 
Conia.  Unfortunately,  recent  news  from  Constantinople 
affirms  that  he,  too,  is  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rigime  of 
ephemeral  Viziers,  and  that  his  dismissal  is  already  decided 
on,  and  his  successor  named.  What  but  confusion  and  dis- 
aster can  result  from  such  a  rigime  as  this  ? 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Desperate  as  the  state  of  things  described  in  my  last 
chapter  undoubtedly  is,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  my 
next  that  it  is  not  altogether  hopeless,  and  that  there  are 
elements  of  regeneration  in  Turkey  which,  if  vigorously 
used,  may  yet  save  the  State.  But  there  is  a  previous 
question  which  must  be  disposed  of — Have  we  a  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey  ?  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  shew  that  we  have. 

I  have  already  shewn  the  enormous  stake  which  we  have 
in  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  This  stake  might  be  considered 
sufficient  on  grounds  of  high  policy  to  justify  our  inter- 
ference in  time  to  prevent  disintegration.     But  for  some, 
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such  an  argument  is  too  general  and  vague.  Nor  will  I 
lay  too  much  stress  on  our  right  to  interfere,  grounded 
on  the  enormous  pecuniary  stake  which  British  holders  of 
Turkish  bonds  (up  to  £100,000,000)  have  in  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  country.  If  people,  tempted  by  usurious 
interest,  deliberately  embark  their  capital  in  a  financially 
insecure  concern,  it  may  very  plausibly  be  argued  that 
they  have  no  right  to  invoke  the  interference  of  their 
Q-Qvernment  when  the  inevitable  collapse  occurs.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  £100,000,000  is  a  large  sum,  and  repre- 
sents important  interests,  and  the  claim  of  these  bond- 
holders on  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
a  collapse  is  not  without  high  precedent. 

There  is  on  this  subject  a  circular  memorandum  of  Lord 
Palmerston's,' dated  January,  1848,  and  addressed  by  him 
as  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  representatives  of  her  Majesty 
abroad,  in  which  he  clearly  lays  down  that  it  is  "  entirely 
a  matter  of  discretion"  whether  the  British  Q-overnment 
should  interfere  authoritatively  to  protect  the  British  holders 
of  foreign  bonds  in  the  case  of  repudiating  States,  and  that 
its  "right"  so  to  interfere  was,  so  far  as  international  law 
was  concerned,  indisputable ;  and  exactly  the  same  doc- 
trine was  laid  down  by  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  Lord  Palmerston  included,  in  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  June,  1847,  on  a  motion  by  Lord  George 
Bentinck.  If,  then,  we  have  a  clear  and  indisputable  right 
to  "interfere  authoritatively"  in  the  event  of  a  financial 
collapse  occurring,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  argue  that 
our  right  to  "friendly  remonstrance,"  to  prevent  such  a 
collapse  when  it  seems  imminent,  is  equally  indisputable ; 
and  with  a  normal  deficit  of  something  like  £5,000,000  in 
the  annual  Budget,  is  or  is  not  a  financial  collapse  im- 
minent? But  I  do  not  rest  our  right  to  interfere  either 
on  the  general  or  the  special  plea. 

The  Crimean  "War,  again,  and  the  costly  sacrifices  which 
it  entailed  on  us,  might  fairly  be  considered  to  give  us  a 
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right  to  interfere  even  "  authoritatively,"  when  we  find 
the  objects  for  which  that  war  was  undertaken  and  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  jeopardized  by  influences  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  control.  Now  what  was  the  object  of  the 
Crimean  "War  ?  Certainly  not  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  was  only  an  incident,  an  afterthought, 
a  means,  and  only  one  means,  of  effecting  our  objects. 
These  objects  were — 

1.  To  take  away  from  Russia  the  pretext  of  single- 
handed  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  which  she 
claimed  by  right  of  sympathy  with  8,000,000  co-religionists, 
and  in  virtue  of  a  forced  interpretation  of  a  particular  clause 
(7th)  in  the  Treaty  of  Kouchouk  Kainardji,  which  she  long 
and  stoutly  maintained  gave  her  a  protectorate  over  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church.  In  lieu,  of  this  single  protectorate,  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  created  a  ki'nd  of  joint  protectorate  of  all  the 
Great  Powers. 

2.  The  second  object  aimed  at  was  to  make  Turkey  enter 
into  the  European  family  of  nations,  to  strip  it  of  its  ex- 
clusively Oriental  character,  to  bring  it  within  the  pale 
of  European  influences  and  opinion,  to  make  it  count  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  become  more  self-  sufficient  for 
its  own  defence  by  encouraging  the  means  of  European 
civilization  —  in  a  word,  by  becoming  progressive  instead 
of  remaining  stationary. 

So  distinctly  was  this  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Western 
Powers,  that  Turkey  was  induced,  not  exactly  to  embody 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  but  to  communicate  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  there  assembled,  the  text  of  the 
"  Khaththy  Humaioun ;"  and  the  importance  of  this  act 
was  brought  into  full  light  by  a  solemn  reference  to  it  in 
the  9th  clause  of  the  treaty.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  did  not  give  the  collective  Powers  a  treaty-right 
to  interfere  to  see  the  clauses  carried  out ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  a  right  was  distinctly  denied;    but,  next  to  this,  it 
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was  the  most  solemn  engagement  the  Porte  could  take, 
and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  engagement  in  honour  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  towards  the  contracting  Powers,  for  the 
due  and  faithful  execution  of  this  solemn  instrument. 

Now  what  was  the  Khaththy  Humaioun  ?  It  was  a  con- 
firmation and  extension  of  the  Khaththy  Cherlf  of  Gulkhave 
of  November  3,  1839,  which  opened  the  era  of  equality  and 
reform  in  the  Turkish  Empire — equality  as  between  Chris- 
tians and  Mahommedans,  reform  and  progress  for  the  Em- 
pire generally.  It  was  the  enumeration  and  explication  of 
the  reforms  initiated  by  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Tanzimat.  The  Khaththy  Humaioun, 
together  with  the  Khaththy  Cherif  of  Gfulkhave,  may  be 
called  the  charters  of  equality  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  Khaththy  Humaioun  consists  of  thirty-five 
articles,  and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  parts : — 

1,  Those  clauses  which  secure  liberty  of  worship  and 
equality  of  rights  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey. 

2.  A  promise  of  codification  of  the  laws,  the  establishment 
of  mixed  tribunals  and  special  courts,  a  re-organization  of  the 
police  and  general  administration  of  the  country,  prohibition 
of  farming  the  revenue,  correction  of  the  abuses  of  collection, 
and  severe  laws  against  corruption  and  peculation. 

8.  A  promise  of  a  number  of  public  institutions,  such  as 
banks,  railroads,  and  canals,  and  a  number  of  measures  cal- 
culated to  develope  the  material  resources  of  the  empire. 

Now  of  the  th-irty-five  articles,  7,  8,  12,  13,  16,  19,  22, 
and  23  have  remained  dead  letters,  (a)  There  were  to  be 
mixed  tribunals  of  justice,  codification  of  the  law,  transla- 
tions of  the  codes  into  the  different  languages  of  the  empire, 
settled  modes  of  procedure ;  this  has  been  translated,  as  we 
have  seen,  into  mock  courts,  unpaid  judges,  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure, and  corrupt  decisions,  (b)  Farming  the  revenue 
was  to  be  abolished,  and  a  sounder  fiscal  system  established ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  (c)  A  solemn  under- 
taking was  entered  into  to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  corrup- 
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tion ;  at  present  the  whole  administration  is  corrupt,  and 
corruption  is  sanctioned  and  practised  at  the  "Fountain 
of  Honour."  {d)  Banks  were  to  be  established,  to  assist 
agriculture  and  come  to  the  aid  of  commerce ;  nothing  of 
the  sort  has  been  thought  of.  (e)  Roads,,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads were  to  be  pushed  forward  with  vigour,  so  as  to  open 
up  the  resources  of  the  country :  the  absence  of  roads  and 
canals  has  prevented  the  relief  of  a  famished  population ; 
and  as  to  railroads,  the  only  important  line  finished  was 
a  cloak  for  a  most  notorious  scandal.  (/)  Foreign  capital 
was  to  be  invited  and  encouraged  by  every  means,  so  as 
to  develope  the  great  resources  of  the  country ;  such  vexa- 
tious obstructions  have  been  placed  in  the  way  of  foreign 
capital,  that  it  has  shunned  the  country,  and  men  of  integrity 
like  Scott  Russell  and  T.  Brassey  have  had  all  their  ofiers 
rejected  ;  unless  the  pashas  catch  a  glimpse  of  "  backshish," 
foreign  enterprise  is  an  abomination  in  their  eyes,  {ff)  Chris- 
tians were  to  be  admitted  into  the  army  on  the  principle  of 
general  equality  ;  nothing  of  the  sort  hastaken  place. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  points  in  which  the 
Khaththy  Humaioun  has  been  violated,  or  rather  unful- 
filled. Now,  as  early  as  1867,  in  answer  to  remonstrances 
from  Lord  Lyons  as  to  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  of  this  firman,  Fuad  Pasha  (at  that  time  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiairs — he  and  Ali  Pasha  took  turns  as  Grand 
Vizier  and  Foreign  Minister)  issued  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Porte  at  all  the  great  Courts  in  Europe  a  very  re- 
markable circular,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  con- 
taining considerations  on  the  execution  of  the  Khaththy 
Humaioun,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and 
attentive  study  at  the  present  day.  In  this  circular  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  sentence  occurs : — "  Notre  but  n'est  pas 
de  montrer  que  nous  avons  tout  ou  assez  fait;  au  contraire, 
nous  voulons  prouver  que,  si  nous  avons  pu  accomplir  une 
par  tie  de  notre  tache,  nous  sommes  aussi  capables  d'achever 
le  reste."      And  in  the  memorandum  he  goes  into  many  de- 
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tails,  to  shew  that  a  real  bond  fide  attempt  had  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Khaththy  Hum^ioun,  and 
that  a  real  progress  along  the  whole  line  had  been  actually 
achieved.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  great  difficulties 
which  the  advocates  of  reform  in  Turkey  had  to  meet  and 
overcome — difficulties  proceeding  often  from  the  prejudice 
and  fanaticism  of  the  populations;  and  he  claims  great 
credit  for  the  success  with  which  this  prejudice  and  this 
fanaticism  have  to  a  great  extent  been  removed.  These 
practical  difficulties,  he  says,  are  rarely  taken  sufficiently 
into  account  by  the  theoretical  reformer.  In  the  parts  of 
the  country  farthest  removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
Government  these  difficulties  were  greatest,  but  no  eflbrt 
was  left  untried  to  instruct  the  populations,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  country  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  ideas, 
and  substantial  progress  had  been  attained.  In  the  matter 
of  religion,  absolute  toleration  had  been  universally  and 
successfully  established,  and  as  much  effected  in  this  respect 
in  twenty  years  as  had  been  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
centuries  elsewhere;  that  in  the  way  of  administrative  re- 
form the  whole  country  had  been  divided  into  "vilayets," 
and  every  effort  made  to  "improve,  organize,  and  purify  the 
administration;  that  with  reference  to  the  other  heads,  as 
much  had  been  done  as  could  be  done  in  the  time ;  and 
he  concludes  the  memorandum,  as  he  had  done  the  cir- 
cular note,  by  saying  that  what  had  been  done  in  the 
past  was  an  earnest  and  a  measure  of  what  might  be 
hoped  for  in  the  future. 

This  was  in  1867.  Unfortunately,  in  1868  Fuad  Pasha 
died,  and  when  he  and  Ali  Pasha  had  both  disappeared, 
blank  darkness  fell  over  the  destinies  of  Turkey.  Puad 
was  succeeded  by  Mahmoud  Pasha,  who  undid  in  three 
months  what  it  had  taken  twenty  years  to  build  up;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  brilliant  but  too  short  interval 
of  Midhat  Pasha's  Grand  Viziership,  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Khaththy 
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Humaioun ;  and  the  work,  which  Fuad  Pasha's  memo- 
randum shews  was  bond  fide  commenced,  absolutely  ceased. 
Since  then  the  Khaththy  Hura^'ioun  has  been  a  dead 
letter,  and  corruption  and  incapacity  haVe  brought  Turkey 
to  such  a  pass  that  her  very  best  friends  almost  despair 
of  her  recoTery. 

But  what  I  am  trying  in  this  chapter  to  shew,  is  our 
right  of  interference.  I  contend  that  Lord  Lyons's  re- 
monstrance about  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  Khaththy 
HumEl'ioun,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Fuad  Pasha's  reply, 
elaborately  setting  forth  as  it  does  the  good  faith  of  the 
Porte  in  the  matter,  clearly  establish  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Turkish  Government  at  any  rate,  our  right  to  inter- 
fere was  incontrovertible.  Let  me  recapitulate  my  argu- 
ments on  this  point ; — 

■  1.  Our  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Turkey  gives 
us  a  general  right  to  "  friendly  remonstrance." 

2.  Our  special  interest  as  the  largest  holders  of  Turkish 
bonds  gives  us  a  special  financial  interest,  and  a  moral  right 
to  friendly  interference  at  any  rate,  grounded  thereon. 

3.  The  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure  in  the  Crimean 
War  gives  us  a  right  to  see  that  we  are  not  filched  of 
the  objects  for  which  that  war  was  undertaken. 

4.  The  communication  of  the  solemn  document  of  the 
Khaththy  Hum§,'ioun  to  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  the  re- 
ference to  it  made  in  the  9  th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
invest  it  with  a  character  quite  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  firman,  and  constitute  an  engagement  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  towards  the  European  Powers,  which  we, 
as  the  nation  chiefly  interested  ;;in  the  well-being  and  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey,  have  a  right  to  call  upon  her  to  fulfil. 

5.  The  fact  of  our  having  remonstrated  on  the  tardy 
execution  of  the  Khaththy  Humaioun  when  lonA  fide  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  carry  it  out,  gives  us  d  fortiori 
a  right,  and  indeed  puts    us  under  the  obligation,  to  re- 
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monstrate,  when  all  attempts   to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  that  instrument  have  been  abandoned. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  must  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion which  may  be  offered.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  expressly  forbade  the  interference  of  any  single  Power 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  Now  the  answer  to  that 
is,  that  the  interference  contemplated  by  the  prohibition 
had  direct  reference  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  claimed  by  Russia,  to  put  an  end  to 
which  the  war  was  undertaken ;  and  that  an  interference 
to  the  extent  of  a  friendly  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of 
the  non-fulfilment  of  honourable  engagements,  is  a  totally 
different  thing.  Moreover,  Lord  Lyons's  interference  in 
1867,  and  the  whole  tone  of  Fuad  Pasha's  reply,  dispose 
conclusively  of  this  objection.  Over  and  abov6  these  argu- 
ments, and  without  laying  undue  stress  on  the  repudiation 
of  the  Black  Sea  clause,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Great 
Powers  have  continually  violated  this  prohibition,  if,  indeed, 
any  such  there  were ;  and  that  the  three  military  Powers  of 
Europe  are  busily  engaged  in  meddling  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Turkey  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  not  only 
without  the  concurrence  of  England,  but  in  spite  of  Eng- 
land's disapproval.  Take  the  action  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Austria  in  the  matter  of  the  Roumanian  treaties  of 
commerce,  or  of  Hirsch's  railways,  for  example.  Besides, 
from  circumstances  partly  historical,  partly  founded  on 
sympathy  of  interest,  England  stands  with  regard  to  Turkey 
in  a  totally  exceptional  position  from  the  other  European 
Powers.  The  interference  of  England  is,  as  every  one  well 
acquainted  with  Turkey  will  testify,  loudly  invoked  by  pa- 
triotic Turks.  "Why  does  not  England  interfere,  and  save 
Turkey  from  the  corruption  of  our  rulers?"  is  the  refrain 
of  almost  every  conversation  on  the  subject.  England  is 
alone  trusted  of  all  the  Powers  in  Europe;  and  her  inter- 
ference, so  far  from  being  resented,  would  be  accepted  as 
the  sole  means  of  salvation.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 
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I  think  I  may  consider  that  two  steps  towards  my  con- 
clusion have  now  been  taken,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  Turkey  is  at  present  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  that 
England  has  a  moral,  political,  and  diplomatic  right  to  in- 
terfere. The  question  of  course  remains,  whether  that  inter- 
ference would  produce  any  good  result.  This  point  I  shall 
reserve  for  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  condition  of  Turkey,  in  spite  of  all 
appearances,  still  admits  of  hope.  I  will  in  this  chapter 
and  the  following  try  to  establish  this.  I  will  by  no  means 
confine  myself  to  any  general  argument  derived  from  the 
fact  that  for  three  centuries  the  destruction,  the  rapid  and 
immediate  extinction,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  a 
favourite  prophecy,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  predic- 
tions, it  has  hitherto  remained  upright;  nor  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  already  weathered  many  a  crisis  apparently  more 
dangerous  and  menacing  even  than  that  which  threatens  it 
to-day.  At  the  time  when  its  military  prestige  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
its  maritime  power  broken  by  a  European  coalition,  its  in- 
tegrity destroyed  by  the  forcible  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  its  ancient  military  force  broken  up  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  its  recruiting  ground  sub- 
tracted from  it  by  the  revolt  of  the  Albanians,  and  its  very 
existence  threatened  by  the  arms  of  Mehemet  Ali— all  these 
events,  each  pregnant  with  destruction,  occurring  together — 
Turkey  was  saved  by  the  genius  of  a  Grand  Vizier — Me- 
hemet Redschid  Pasha.  To  say  that  an  empire,  which  in 
a  few  years  passed  almost  unscathed  through  the  ordeal  of 
such  a  concurrence  of  disasters,  has  not  some  inherent  prin- 
ciples of  stability  and  prosperity,  appears  to  me  wholly  in- 
consistent.    I   shall  endeavour,  in  this   and  the  following 
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chapter,  to  discover  what  these  principles  are.  But  I  feel 
that  no  such  general  argument  will  suffice ;  the  evils  which 
oppress  and  threaten  Turkey  have  been  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail, and  it  is  only  by  entering  into  details  of  its  recupera- 
tive resources,  that  the  impression  which  the  details  of  its 
financial  condition  and  administrative  corruption  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  can  be  effaced. 

And  now  with  reference  to  its  finances.  If  Turkey  were 
in  the  position  of  a  country  in  which  the  sources  of  wealth 
had  been  fully  developed  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capabilities, 
and,  notwithstanding  this,  shewed  a  normal  deficit  of  any- 
thing like  £5,000,000  annually,  the  case  might  be  con- 
sidered desperate.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  wealth  and 
resources  of  Turkey  are  untapped.  The  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  country  shews  her  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
richest  mineral  wealth  in  Europe.  Her  boundless  forests, 
containing  the  finest  timber,  are  themselves  mines  of  wealth. 
Her  soil,  favoured  by  a  genial  climate,  is  naturally  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Her  population  is  numerous,  in- 
telligent, peaceable,  and  industriously  inclined.  Together 
with  these  natural  advantages  what  do  we  find?  Her  rich 
mines  left  unworked ;  for  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the 
Government  prevent  the  "exploitation"  by  individual  en- 
terprise of  what  it  has  not  the  energy  and  intelligence  to 
work  on  its  own  account.  The  rich  forests  are  neglected 
and  unused,  and  the  revenue  derivable  from  them,  which 
might  be  calculated  at  a  very  high  figure  indeed,  is  at 
present  simply  nominal.  The  rich  and  favoured  soil,  which 
might  afford  exports  for  the  whole  world,  is  not  cultivated 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  cultivable  lands;  and  the 
mode  of  agriculture,  from  the  discouragement  chiefly  to  im- 
provement which  the  ruinous  system  of  tithe-collection 
causes,  is  innocent  of  all  improvements.  From  calculations 
of  experts  on  the  subject,  Turkey  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  agricultural"  produce 
that  she  does  at  present ;  and  the  reduction  of  cost  of  trans- 
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port,  which  the  establishment  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways 
would  effect,  would  in  many  cases  double  the  value  of  the 
increased  production.  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  is  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  resources  of  Turkey  are  absolutely 
untapped. 

And  what  may  be  done  by  even  a  poor  nation,  with 
infinitely  fewer  resources  than  Turkey  in  the  way  of  re- 
covering the  balance  by  its  receipts  and  expenditure,  is 
shewn  by  what  Italy  effected  in  this  way  a  short  time  ago, 
before  "the  war  scare"  again  deranged  its  finances.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  East  is,  the  power 
of  quick  recovery  shewn  by  Oriental  States  when  good 
government  replaces  corrupt  administration.  The  reason 
for  this  will,  T  hope,  presently  become  obvious;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  the  fact  is  worthy  of  attention.  Midhat 
Pasha  (afterwards  Grand  Vizier  for  too  short  a  time)  was 
appointed  G-ovQrnor  of  the  "  vilayet"  of  the  Danube.  Within 
two  years  of  his  appointment  he  managed,  by  upright  and 
honest  administration,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  revenue  from 
his  large  "vilayet"  by  60  per  cent.  A  similar  result  fol- 
lowed Ahmed  Vefyk  Effendi's  commissionership  at  Broussa. 
The  same  thing  occurred  at  Toulja  during  Ismail  K^mal 
Bey's  too  short  administration  of  that  province;  and  it  is 
a  subject  of  hopeful  augury  to  Turkey  that  all  these  three 
men  are  still  alive  and  in  the  prime  of  their  intellect. 
Turkey  is  not  deficient  in  able  and  honest  men:  it  is  the 
Government  that  lacks  the  desire  to  employ  them. 

This  phenomenon  of  rapid  recovery,  this  apparently  mira- 
culous springing  up  of  prosperity  on  the  contact  of  good  go- 
vernment, is  often  witnessed  in  the  East.  In  Malcolm's 
"  Sketches  of  Persia,"  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  he  says :  "  The  city 
of  Ispahan  has  more  than  doubled  its  inhabitants,  and  quad- 
rupled its  manufactures  of  rich  silk  and  brocade,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  Hazi  Ibrahim  has  been  governor." 
The  connecting  cause  between  good  government  and  pros- 
perity, which,  in  a  complicated  condition  of  civilization,  is 
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indirect  and  sometimes  difficult  to  trace,  in  tlie  case  of  these 
primitive  Oriental  communities  consists  in  a  simple  link. 

All  this  would  tend  to  shew,  what  is,  indeed,  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  the  Turkish  system  which  is  at  fault,  but  the 
administrators  of  the  system.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  sys- 
tematic evils  in  Turkey,  no  gulf,  no  hatred  between  classes 
as  classes  (I  am  talking  of  what  exists  between  Mahom- 
medans — 'the  religious  difficulty  is  of  another  kind),  no  in- 
dustrial interests  opposed  to  each  other,  such  as  those  of 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers.  All  classes  have  the 
same  interests  and  the  same  feelings,  and  the  community 
is  not  divided  by  conflicting  theories  and  principles  of 
government.  Vicious  and  corrupt  administrators  are  the 
bane  of  an  otherwise  wholesome  condition  of  society.  Re- 
move them  and  replace  them  by  men  like  Midhat  Pasha, 
Ahmed  Vefyk  Eflfendi,  and  Ismail  Kemal  Bey,  and  wealth  and 
prosperity  spring  up  of  their  own  spontaneous  energy. 

The  fact  is,  that  Turkey  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
of  which  it  can  be  said  that  anarchy  comes  from  above. 
The  system  is  sound  and  workable,  the  people  peaceable  and 
even  resigned,  and  remarkably  industrious;  but  the  lower 
functionaries  are  invariably  corrupt,  and  the  higher  corrupt 
and  incapable  as  well.  For  Turkey  is  the  purest  instance 
of  an  autocracy  in  the  world.  In  Russia,  (the  only  other  in- 
stance of  an  autocracy  in  Europe,)  absolutism  is  limited  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  army,  by  the  powerful  Tchin  (the 
Civil  Service),  and  by  the  Moscow  "press;"  in  Persia  and 
the  East  generally,  by  the  Divine  right  of  rebellion  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Central  Government.  But  in  Turkey,  ab- 
solutely no  other  power  whatever  balances  or  limits  the 
caprice  and  power  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  not  always  so. 
It  dates  only  from  the  reforms  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
Before  his  time  two  distinct  powers  limited  the  absolutism 
of  the  Sultans,  and,  when  these  were  destroyed,  a  third 
power  was  called  into  play  to  do  duty  for  the  other  two. 
These  limitations  were : — 
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1.  The  Janissaries,  an  unruly  soldiery,  a  kind  of  Prse- 
torian  guard,  thenn selves  requiring  to  be  held  in  check  by 
the  Albanians,  who  in  their  turn  were  counter- checked  by 
the  Christian  Arraatoles.  Such  was  the  system  of  checks 
and  counter- checks  which  supported  the  fabric  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  which  lent  itself  as  the  instrument  of 
change  and  revolution  when  these  soldiers  became,  as  they 
often  did  become,  affected  by  the  contagion  of  discontent, 
which  too  long  a  course  of  misrule  excited  in  the  body  of 
the  people ;  they  then  made  themselves  the  armed  organs 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  "  bad  ruler,"  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  the  historian,  "disappeared."  The  Janissaries 
have  now  themselves  disappeared,  their  destruction  being 
the  first-fruits  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  reforms.  Their  tur- 
bulence and  insolence,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Sultan's 
reforms,  made  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  (a  dis- 
tinct proof  that  public  opinion  in  Turkey  is  not  necessarily 
unprogressive) ;  and  when  Mahmoud  appealed  to  the  people 
against  them,  his  appeal  was  answered  by  a  rising  en  masse, 
and  the  Janissaries  were  massacred. 

3.  The  second  limiting  principle  of  absolutism  consisted 
in  the  Derebeys  and  great  Provincial  Pashas.  Orders  might 
be  issued  from  Constantinople,  but  those  great  feudal  chiefs, 
supported  by  their  armed  retainers,  as  independent  as  the 
Percys  and  Norfolks  of  our  early  Plantagenet  kings,  dis- 
regarded these  orders  as  it  suited  them,  and  the  Sultan's 
writ,  so  to  speak,  only  "ran"  in  the  provinces  so  far  as 
they  thought  proper  to  permit  it.  The  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
with  his  Grand  Vizier  Mehemet  Redschid  Pasha,  were  the 
Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Derebeys  were  destroyed,  and  their  power  utterly  broken. 
Then  the  "  Tanzimat,"  or  new  organization,  was  introduced ; 
and  the  local  aristocracy  having  been  destroyed,  and  the 
Janissaries  having  disappeared,  it  was  no  longer  necessaiy 
to  humour  the  Albanians  as  a  counterpoise.     These,  in  their 
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turn,  were  reduced  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Nizzam, 
or  regular  force,  substituted  in  their  place. 

Such,  shortly,  was   the   general   course  of  Sultan  _  Mab- 
moud's   reforms,   which   mark   such   an   important    era   in 
Turkish  history.      He   was   supported   throughout   by   the 
TJIema  and   by  the   public  opinion   of  the  country,  whose 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  old  order  of  things  had  been 
thoroughly  broken  by  the   national   disasters   to  which   I 
have  already  alluded.      The  public,  too,  felt  the  tyranny 
of  the  local  magnates  and  their  armed  force,  and  looked 
upon  the  Central  Government  as  a  benign  and  reforming 
power,  which  was  bent  upon  freeing  them  from  it.     The 
personal  character  also  of  the  Sultan,  and  especially  of  his 
Grand  Yizier,  inspired  the  people  with  confidence  —  they 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  yoke  of  the  Central  Government 
miglit  be  made  ten  times  heavier  tban  that  of  the  Pashas, 
and  that  they  soon  would  be  flogged  with  scorpions.     The 
mistake  (and  a  very  great  one  it  was)  wbich  the  Ulema 
and  people  committed — and  they  were  masters  of  the  situ- 
ation (as  without  them  the  Janissaries  could  not  have  been 
"destroyed  and  the  reforms  introduced)  —  was  their  failing 
to  insist  at  the  time  on  the  formation  of  a  great  national 
divan,  of  a   more  or  less   representative   character,  which 
would  have  been  a  guarantee  and  security  for  the  future; 
as  it  was,  the  old  order  of  tbings  was  swept  away,  and  pure, 
unmitigated  absolutism  substituted  in  its  stead. 

3.  Ali  Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha  (who  were  real  statesmen, 
and  had  a  true  instinct  of  the  situation)  deliberately  re- 
solved on  a  course  of  policy  which  should  have  the  efiect 
of  strengthening  their  hands  as  against- the  autocratic  power 
of  their  master,  asid  they  called  into  play  a  new  balance  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  checks  which  had  disappeared. 
They  invited  and  encouraged  the  interference  of  foreign 
Powers,  and  especially  of  England  and  of  France— so  long 
as  the  .latter  supported  England— and  they  thus  found  in 
diplomacy   the    counteracting    and   balancing  force   which 
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they  could  no  longer  look  for  in  any  power  existing  in  the 
country.  The  immense  personal  influence  exercised  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  over  the  Sultan  himself — of 
which  there  are  so  many  anecdotes  at  Constantinople — was 
in  a  great  measure  an  influence  created,  and  a  weapon 
forged,  for  their  own  purposes  by  these  two  Turkish  states- 
men. So  far  from  being  jealous  of  it,  or  opposing  it,  they 
accepted  it  as  the  firmest  support  of  their  policy  and  views, 
knowing  that  they  never  could  have  carried  out  the  reforms 
which  they  effected,  but  for  the  support — often  given  under 
the  diplomatic  form  of  remonstrance — afforded  by  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador. 

Unfortunately,  the  third  limitation  of  autocracy  has  also 
disappeared.  Two  sets  of  circumstances  contributed  to  this 
result: — Firstly,  the  events  of  the  Crimean  War,  coupled 
with  French  diplomatic  encroachment,  substituted  French 
for  English  influence  at  Constantinople ;  French  influence, 
too,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the  good  of  Turkey 
herself,  was  occupied  far  more  with  petty  French  commer- 
cial and  other  private  objects,  and  was  made  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Turks  by  the  arrogance  by  which  it  was  en- 
forced. Then  came  the  German  War  ;  and  the  Turk,  always 
keenly  alive  to  questions  of  prestige  and  power,  threw  off 
with  undisguised  relief,  and,  indeed,  with  total  disregard 
of  diplomatic  "convenances,"  the  yoke  which  had  so  long 
galled  him. 

Then  came  a  great  opportunity  for  England.  England 
had  only  to  step  into  the  place  forcibly  vacated  by  France. 
The  Turk,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  rely  on  himself, 
having  by  a  long  schooling  acquired  the  habit  of  recog- 
nising a  controlling  direction  at  Pera,  would  have  rejoiced 
beyond  measure  to  see  the  empty  place  occupied  by  England. 
At  this  crisis  came  Prince  Gortschakoff's  famous  despatch 
and  the  Black  Sea  clause  controversy,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  it  the  Russian  ambassador  was  installed  in  the  place 
which  England  dared  not  occupy. 
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And  since  that  time,  to  all  appearances  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  General  Ignatie£F's. influence  is  paramount 
at  Constantinople.  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  more  correct 
to  say  that  no  diplomatic  influence — in  the  sense  in  which 
Lord  Stratford  exercised  it,  and  Ali  Pasha  and  Fuad  Pasha 
understood  it — is  possessed  by  the  Earopean  Powers  at  the 
present  day.  For  General  Ignatiefi''s  aims  and  views  are 
perfectly  understood  by  the  Turks,  and  his  action  during 
the  Cretan  insurrection,  which  earned  him  from  the  Greeks 
a  very  uncomplimentary  title,  is  not  more  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Turks.  The  influence  which  he  wields  at 
Constantinople,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
Embassies,  is  an  influence  founded  purely  and  simply  on 
fear.  General  Ignatiefi''s  policy  is  generally  considered  by 
the  Turks  to  consist  in  endeavouring  to  weaken  their 
country  by  every  means  in  his  power;  externally,  by 
supporting  the  vassal  States  in  all  controversies  with  their 
suzerain  (as  in  the  Roumanian  commercial  treaties,  the 
Montenegrin  Podgoritza  business,  the  Servian  difficulty, 
the  Cretan  insurrection,  &c.) ;  and  internally  by  discredit- 
ing the  administration  at  every  opportunity,  picking  quar- 
rels through  consuls  with  local  governors,  and  in  every 
case  supporting  the  consuls  by  diplomatic  action  with  the 
Porte,  so  that  general  resistance  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  certainty  of  support  at  head-quarters ;  and  all  the  time 
to  be  in  close  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Sultan  him- 
self, and  to  encourage  him  in  his  autocratic  courses  by 
assurances  of  the  sympathy  of  bis  brother  Autocrat.  For 
these  reasons  General  Ignatieff  has  been  called  the  Mephis- 
tophiles  of  Turkey. 

Now,  what  is  the  policy  of  Germany  and  of  Austria? 
Germany,  having  no  very  direct  or  immediate  policy  in 
the  East,  and  being  greatly  concerned  to  secure  Russian 
support  in  the  West,  has  lent  herself  to  be  the  handmaid 
of  Russian  policy  at  Constantinople,  and  Baron  Werther, 
the  German  Ambassador,  is  the  shadow  of  General  Ignatieff". 
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Austria  (unfortunate,  too,  in  the  selection  of  her  present' 
ambassador)  has  really  abandoned  all  haute  politique  at 
Constantinople.  It  is  a  luxury  which,  in  her  present  crip- 
pled  condition,  she  cannot  afford  herself.  The  one  con- 
dition which  would  justify  her  in  even  contemplating  such 
a  policy  would  be  the  active  support  of  England ;  and  she 
remembers  what  Prince  Bismarck  told  her  Minister  at  the 
time  of  the  Danish  negotiations,  "England  has  ceased  to 
count  in  Europe."  The  only  independent  policy  open 
to  her  at  Constantinople  is  a  commercial  policy,  and  she 
is  energetically  pursuing  that,  with  the  object  of  pouring 
Hungarian  produce  and  Bohemian  manufactures  into  the 
vassal  States  and  into  Eoumelia.  She  is  not  even  strong 
enough  to  pursue  this  policy  without  the  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  Russia,  who  exacts  a  reciprocal  support  in  matters 
where  she  is  herself  interested.  The  commercial  treaties 
with  Roumania,  and  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  three 
Powers  in  the  matter  of  Baron  Hirsch's  railways,  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  the  late  Vizier,  were  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  solidarity  of  the  three  Powers. 

Such  being  the  diplomatic  position  at  Constantinople, 
what  has  England  been  doing?  England,  not  many  years 
ago  absolutely  supreme  at  Constantinople,  has  entirely 
abandoned  the  field.  I  have  heard  it  said,  "So  much 
the  better ;  let  England  wash  her  hands  of  all  participa- 
tion in  the  intrigues  and  diplomatic  scandals  of  this  hotbed 
of  scheming  and  jobbery.  It  is  far  more  dignified  to  stand 
aside  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  Some  people'  can 
bear  with  this  sort  of  argument  better  than  I  can ;  but 
let  me  just  ask,  who  wants  England  to  meddle  with  in- 
trigue and  jobbery?  Do  not.  let  our  antagonists  change 
the  premisses,  and  then  demolish  their  own  arguments  as 
if  they  were  ours.  It  was  exactly  by  keeping  out  of  in- 
trigues and  jobbery  that  England's  influence  was  esta- 
blished and  maintained  so  long  in  Constantinople;  and 
what  is  there  in  common  with  intrigue  and  jobbery  (with 
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the  intrigues  for  concessions  and  the  jobbery  of  railway- 
schemes)  in  a  policy  of  remonstrance  and  advice  on  the 
general  good  or  bad  government  of  the  country,  grounded 
generally  on  a  community  of  interests  and  views,  and 
specifically  on  the  engagements  entered  into  by  means 
of  a  solemn  instrument,  which  has  received  diplomatic  and 
treaty  recognition. 

I  find  that  I  began  this  chapter  by  endeavouring  to 
shew  where  are  the  elements  of  regeneration  in  Turkey  ; 
and,  after  shewing  that  the  financial  condition  was  not 
a  groimd  for  despairing  of  the  fortunes  of  Turkey,  con- 
sidering the  hidden  wealth  and  undeveloped  resources  of 
the  country,  I  went  on  to  shew  that  the  evils  of  Turkey 
were  not  systematic  evils,  but  the  result  of  bad  and  corrupt 
administration,  and  that  anarchy  in  Turkey  comes  from 
above,  and  not  from  below.  I  then  proceeded  to  try  and 
shew  that,  unfortunately,  the  autocracy  of  Turkey  was  free 
fropa  a  single  limitation — all  the  controlling  forces  having 
been  swept  away ;  the  last  limitation  which  disappeared 
being  diplomatic  interference  and  control.  This  led  me 
into  a  disquisition  into  the  state  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
at  the  present  time  at  Constantinople,  and  I  must  resume 
the  thread  of  my  argument  in  the  next  chapter,  and  en- 
deavour to  shew  what  is  the  system  and  principle  of 
Turkish  administration  which  justifies  me  in  saying  that 
there  are  no  systematic  evils  there,  that  the  system  is 
good,  and  that  the  administrators  are  alone  at  fault.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  re- 
serve it  for  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

I  PURPOSE  in  this  chapter  giving  some  account  of  what 
the  Turkish  or  Arabic  system  really  is,  by  which  it  will 
appear  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  there  were  no  sys- 
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tematic  evils  in  Turkey.  I  hope,  also,  an  account  of  this  sys- 
tem will  afford  an  answer  to  the  plausible  objection,  which 
one  occasionally  hears,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  use  en- 
deavouring to  graft  European  civilization  on  Turkish  cus- 
toms, and  that,  in  endeavouring  to  do  so,  the  "  Khaththy 
HumS,ioun"  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  an  impossi- 
bility. "What  the  Khaththy  Humaiioun  really  did,  was  to 
endeavour  to  revive  principles  which  were  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  practised  in  the  times  of  Turkey's  prosperity, 
and  therefore  the  objection  has  no  kind  of  weight.  I  think 
the  account  of  the  old  Arabic  system  will  also  give  some  ex- 
planation of  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  history — 
the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  success  of  Mussulman  arms. 
The  myth  of  a  sensual  Paradise,  as  the  immediate  reward 
of  the  faithful  who  fell  in  battle,  having  produced  this  mira- 
cle of  success,  is  ludicrously  inadequate  to  explain  it. 

Now,  the  Arabic  system  must  be  considered  in  two  dif- 
ferent aspects  : — 1.  As  it  related  to  Mussulmans  exclusively. 
2.  As  it  related  to  Mussulmans  in  their  dealings  with  the 
professors  of  other  creeds.  Religion  in  the  East  has  not 
the  definite,  distinct,  and  restricted  meaning  which  it  has 
with  us.  Everything  with  them  is  religious,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  no  priesthood,  no  State  Church,  no 
clerical  hierarchy.  All  those  questions  which  with  us  would 
be  termed  matters-  of  politics,  are  with  the  Mahommedans 
matters  of  religion,  and  invested  with  a  religious  sanction. 
Mahommedanism,  as  has  often  been  explained,  is,  in  fact, 
a  religion,  a  code,  and  a  civil  polity — or,  rather,  these  three 
things  are  different  aspects  of  the  same  idea.  It  is  not  only 
the  Koran  which  is  the  guide  of  Mahommedan  faith,  but 
also  the  traditions  (8ooni)  which  the  Arabs  brought  with 
them  from  the  desert,  and  which  invest  their  polity  with 
the  same  sanction  as  their  specifically  religious  dogmas. 
The  chief  ideas  which  this  polity  contained  were  cheap 
government,  municipal  liberty,  direct  taxation,  and  free- 
dom of  commerce.     It  was  by  seizing  hold  of  these  great 
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ideas,  and  opposing  them  to  the  monopolies,  privileges,  and 
the  complicated  and  crushing  fiscal  system  of  the  old  By- 
zantine empire,  that  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  overrun  and 
conquer  it  with  so  much  ease.  In  some  respects  it  might 
almost  be  said,  that  their  code  and  system  of  polity  resem- 
bled those  which  extreme  theories  of  progress  in  our  own 
day  aim  at.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out,  that  in  Europe 
we  date  from  feudalism,  and  every  victory  of  the  masses  in 
the  way  of  doing  away  with  privileges  and  establishing 
equality  is  reckoned  so  much  progress;  but  equality  of 
rights,  and  equal  right  to  hold  property,  were  the  very  bases 
of  the  Mahommedan  code.  In  Europe,  laws  were  made  by 
one  class  for  securing  their  own  privileges,  and  to  keep 
other  classes  in  subjection.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  known 
in  the  East.  There  equal  laws  are  the  heritage  of  all,  and 
opinion  and  law  are  never  for  a  moment  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  Their  code  consecrating  equality  of  rights  was 
sanctioned  by  their  religion,  and  administered  by  its  pro- 
fessors. Then,  as  for  their  polity,  equally  enforced  by  the 
religious  sanction,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  principles 
of  municipal  liberties,  direct  taxation,  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce ;  and  these  three  principles  are  not  really  three  prin- 
ciples, but  one  principle,  for  the  municipal  institution  is  ne- 
cessary to  any  wholesome  application  of  the  system  of  direct 
taxation  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  taxation  is  the  very 
bond  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  municipal  institution,  which  has 
immediately  decayed  when  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  has  been  taken  from  it.  Then,  freedom  of  commerce 
is  of  course  a  corollary  of  direct  taxation ;  for,  as  the  revenue 
depended  solely  on  national  accumulation,  any  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  commerce  was  a  drying-up  of  the  sources 
of  revenue,  and  made  itself  immediately  felt.  Such  was  the 
extremely  simple  system  armed  with  which  Mahommed  and 
his  successors  carried  their  victorious  arms  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  almost  to  the  Wall  of  China. 
Now  this  polity  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  conquering 
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race,  securing  the  maximum  of  their  liberties  to  the  van- 
quished, with  the  minimum  of  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  victors.  Provided  people  "  were  not  criminals,  and 
had  paid  their  tribute,"  they  were  exempt  from  all  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  dominant  race.  Their  tribute, 
too  (which  was  always  light),  was  assessed  and  gathered  by 
authorities  freely  chosen  by  themselves.  Over  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  country  a  political  governor  was  placed,  with  an 
armed  Mahommedan  force ;  but  he  was  strictly  prohibited 
from  interfering  with  the  municipalities  within  the  limits 
of  their  allotted  functions.  This  system  the  Mahommedans 
established  everywhere,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  India 
as  well  as  Turkey.  India  and  Turkey  are  two  countries 
which  mutually  elucidate  each  other.  The  Mahommedans 
did  not  meddle  with  the  Hindoo  village  system.  Over 
a  certain  number  of  Hindoo  villages  they  allowed  a.  chief 
to  be  appointed,  who  was  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  and  was  himself  paid  by  a  tithe.  Neither  did 
the  Mahommedans  enforce  their  code  among  the  Hindoo 
population ;  it  had  only  validity  among  themselves.  After 
enduring  for  five  centuries,  we  found  this  system  in  exist- 
ence in  India — a  signal  proof  of  its  vitality  and  excellence. 

In  many  respects,  the  municipal  system  so  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Mussulmans  resembles  that  of  the  Eomans ; 
and  in  Spain  the  municipalities  claim  a  double  origin,  and 
are  sanctioned  by  a  double  set  of  traditions,  the  Roman  and 
the  Saracen.  The  municipal  system^ — with  its  two  corol- 
laries, direct  taxation  and  freedom  of  commerce — was  the 
corner-stone  and  very  essence  of  the  Mahommedan  system 
of  polity.  The  civil  governors  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
intermeddling  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and,  as  long 
as  this  collection  was  left  exclusively  to  municipal  officers, 
the  municipalities  flourished.  Unfortunately,  in  process  of 
time,  corruptions  crept  in  ;  but  before  I  go  into  this,  I  would 
wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  old  Arabic  maxims  of  finance, 
which  seem  to  me  so  sound  and  wise,  that  it  is  not  without 
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reason  that  many  people  see  salvation  for  Turkey  only  in 
reverting  to  them. 

1.  Mahommed,  in  his  last  hours,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  he  had  never  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  weights, 
measures,  exchanges,  or  currency  of  any  nation.  This  gives 
the  key  to  the  Mahommedan  system  of  dealing  with  con- 
quered nations. 

2.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Arabic  finance  that  the  expenditure  of 
a  State  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  the  fixed  and  legal  revenue, 
not  the  revenue  accommodated  to  the  expenditure.  If  the 
Turks  had  but  held  fast  by  this  economical  maxim  ! 

3.  It  is  another  maxim,  that  the  tax  on  any  product  ought 
only  to  be  gathered  after  the  collection  of  that  produce ; 

'which  at  once  discountenances  all  indirect  taxes,  which  an- 
ticipate production  in  manufactures,  and  all  farming  of  the 
revenue,  which  leads  indirectly  to  the  anticipation  of  produc- 
tion. We  may  compare  with  these  wise  maxims — as  shew- 
ing the  political  purity  of  the  precepts  of  Mahommed — a  say- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  "  that  one  hour  profitably  spent  in  the 
administration  of  justice  was  worth  seventy  years  of  prayer." 

I  have  said  that,  in  process  of  time,  corruptions  crept  into 
the  Mahommedan  system  of  polity,  into  the  system  which 
consecrated  municipal  institutions,  and  the  collection  of 
direct  taxes  by  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  municipal  offi- 
cers. In  early  times  there  was  no  such  thing  in  Turkey 
as  farming  the  revenues;  and  the  governors  of  provinces, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  appointed  for  life  to  rule  over 
their  Livas  or  small  provinces,  were  strictly  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  municipalities  in  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  revenue.  But  after  Mahom- 
med II.'s  time  a  double  change  took  place.  The  vicious 
system  of  farming  the  revenues  [iltizam)  was  introduced, 
and  annually  appointed  governors  were  substituted  for  the 
pashas  and .  beys  who  had  before  been  nominated  for  life. 
In  process  of  time  these  two  changes  produced  a  third  cor- 
ruption, for  these  new  annual  governors  became  themselves 
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the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  were  thus  allowed  to  usurp 
attributions  which  formerly  devolved  exclusively  on  the 
municipalities.  These,  in  consequence,  now  languished  and 
decayed.  But  the  evil  did  not  stop  there.  These  new  go- 
vernors, being  persons  of  small  consideration  (the  preoari- 
ousness  of  the  tenure  prevented  men  of  reputation  and 
weight  accepting  the  office),  were  unable  to  give  the  re- 
quired security  at  Constantinople.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  bankers  and  sureties 
{sarqfs),  who  thus  rose  into  importance,  and  became  the  vir- 
tual governors,  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  collectors  of  the 
revenue.  One  corruption  soon  brings  others  in  its  train. 
All  sorts  of  fiscal  concessions  had  to  be  made  by  the  go- 
vernors to  these  Armenian  sarafs,  their  virtual  masters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  and  cultivator.  Taxes  were 
allowed  to  be  collected  in  anticipation  of  production,  con- 
trary to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  a  canon  of  Arabic  finance, 
and  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  cultivator  (who  had  often 
to  raise  money  at  usurious  interest — from  the  same  bank- 
ers, too,  very  often — in  order  to  pay  his  contributions),  but 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  bankers,  who  soon  grew  rich  in 
consequence,  and  eventually  became  a  power  in  the  State, 
making  their  influence  felt  even  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment at  Constantinople. 

Such  was  the  gradual  growth  of  corruption  in  the  ori- 
ginally sound  fiscal  system  of  the  Arabs.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Khaththy  Hum&ioun  talks  of  abolishing  the 
farming  of  the  revenue,  and  prohibiting  civil  governors 
from  being  immixed  in  the  matter,  we  thus  see  it  is  only 
reverting  to  ancient  and  recognised  maxims  of  Arabic 
polity.  Then,  as  a  corollary  of  direct  taxation,  freedom 
of  commerce  was  enjoined.  This,  too,  was  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Mussulman  system.  The  Hajis  and  fakirs 
and  early  pilgrims  were  the 'first  votaries  of  commerce, 
and  the  sanctity  which  hedged  them  around  was  ex- 
tended to   merchants  generally.      These  have  always  en- 
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joyed  immunities  and  securities  which  were  not  shared  by 
the  sister  occupations,  agriculture  and  manufactures.  The 
foreigner,  too,  was  invested  with  the  sacred  character  of 
guest  {mussaflr),  and  allowed  to  pursue  the  avocations  of 
commerce  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  immunities  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
foreign  merchants  were  extorted  either  from  the  weakness 
or  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  first  capitu- 
lations with  France  date  from  1535,  when  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  was  on  the  throne,  and  when  the  proudest 
nations  in  Europe  were  treated  by  the  Sultans  as  inferiors. 
It  'is,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  shewn,  a  clear  deduction 
from  Arabic  principles  that  commerce  should  be  free,  and 
every  protection  and  consideration  afforded  to  its  votaries. 
Thus,  what  it  has  taken- us  in  Europe  centuries  to  achieve, 
centuries  of  struggles  with  monopolists,  classes,  and  in- 
terests, was  arrived  at  at  once  by  the  genius  of  the  early 
Arab  legislators;  and  progress  in  Turkey  can  only  aim  at 
securing  and  consolidating  these  principles.  A  very  small 
.  tax — never  amounting  to  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the  total 
revenue — was  imposed  on  merchants  on  the  transit  of  goods, 
called  in  Eoman  phraseology  "portorium,"  and  was  to  be 
exclusively  expended  on  roads  and  communications.  No 
people  in  the  world  ever  came  up  to  the  Mussulmans  in 
the  pains  they  took  to  keep  up  roads,  bridges,  and  commu- 
nications of  all  sorts,  aqueducts,  works  of  irrigation,  and 
public  works  in  general.  iSee  what  they  effected  in  this 
way  in  Spain,  especially  in  Grenada,  and  in  India.  In 
this  latter  country  they  established  regular  posts,  by  which 
they  could  communicate  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  their 
dominions — from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  Con- 
trast what  the  Mussulmans  did  in  this  respect,  in  the  days 
of  the  purity  of  their  system,  with  what  the  Turks  have 
done,  or  rather  not  done,  since  in  Roumely  and  Anatoly. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  which 
England  and  English  commerce  can  derive  from  these  free- 
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trade  principles  of  a  nation  whicli  is  essentially  agricultural, 
and  which  requires  chiefly  the  very  manufactures  which  we 
can  produce  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  which  opens  up  intercourse  with  60,000,000  of  peo- 
ple with  the  same  economical  requirements,  and  which  has 
consecrated  and  surrounded  with  the  sanction  of  religion 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  a  low  tariflf. 

In  the  general  principle  of  leaving  absolute  freedom  to 
the  municipalities,  and  in  not  interfering  with  people  who 
paid  taxes  and  kept  the  peace,  is  implicitly  contained  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration.  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
this  principle  (with  certain  allowances  for  outbreaks  of  fana- 
ticism) consecrated  in  Mahommedan  law  and  practice,  wher- 
ever, as  generally  happened,  the  Christians  formed  a  com- 
munity by  themselves,  and  were  not  mixed  up  with  a  Mus- 
sulman population.  And,  politically  speaking,  a  nation  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  religious  intolerance,  that  afforded,  at 
the  risk  of  war,  a  refuge  to  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Hungary,  from  the  persecution  of  Christian  fana- 
ticism, just  as  they  did  to  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  refu- 
gees from  political  persecution. 

The  Koran  and  the  Sooni  being  the  law  exclusively  ap- 
plicable to  Mahommedans,  the  Christians  were  left  the  safe- 
guard of  their  own  laws,  administered  by  functionaries  ap- 
pointed by  themselves.  It  is  only  when  Mahommedans 
and  Christians  are  mixed  up  as  pleaders  in  the  same  suit 
that  a  difficulty  arises ;  and,  as  Mahommedans  and  Chris- 
tians cannot,  by  law,  be  mutually  guardians  and  trustees, 
this  difficulty  arises  less  frequently  than  might  be  supposed. 
Where  it  does  arise,  mixed  courts  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  Khaththy  HumS.ioun  enters  into  lengthy  details  to  secure 
the  integrity  and  good-working  of  these  mixed  courts.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  everything  relating  to  them  is,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  the  second  chapter,  about  as  unsatisfactory  as 
it  can  be ;  but,  as  they  were  no  part  of  the  old  Arabic  sys- 
tem, I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  them  in  this  chapter. 
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I  think  I  have  shewn  what  I  undertook  to  shew,  that  the 
Arabic  system,  on  which  the  Turkish  system  is  founded,  was, 
if  not  inspired,  at  any  rate  wisely  devised  for  securing  the 
great  ends  of  cheap  government,  equal  rights,  and  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  Turks  have  this  great  advantage, 
in  the  work  of  reforming  their  present  corrupt  administra- 
tion, that  they  can  appeal  to  principles  which  are  thoroughly 
national,  and  invoke  reforms  which  are  in  the  great  lines  of 
the  Constitution. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  should  like  to  answer  an 
objection  which  is  often  urged  against  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful reform  in  Turkey.  It  is  said,  "  Turkey  must,  from 
the  very  fact  of  its  polity,  its  code,  and  its  religion  being 
indiscriminately  invested  with  the  same  sanctions,  neces- 
sarily be  unprogressive ;  for  progress  and  reform,  which 
mean  change,  in  any  of  these  subjects,  must  be  an  inroad  on 
and  a  violation  of  their  inspired  teaching,  and  as  such  must 
meet  with  fanatical  opposition  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
led  by  the  expounders  of  their  law."  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  deny  that  among  a  population  like  that  of  Turkey,  so 
much  behind  "Western  Europe  in  the  lights,  teachings,  and 
experiences  of  modern  civilization,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  reform  are  not  greater  than  they  would  be  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany.  No  candid  Turkish  statesman  would 
probably  maintain  that  this  is  not  so.  But  I  entirely  deny 
that  the  difficulty  is  of  the  insuperable  dogmatic  character 
which  the  objection  hints  at.  The  inspired  character  of  the 
Christian  sacred  books  has  not  prevented  progress  in  religion 
in  Europe,  and  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  inspired  writings 
are  sufficiently  elastic  in  expression  to  admit  of  progres- 
sive developments  and  interpretations;  otherwise  religious 
thought,  and  with  it  civilization,  would  have  been  strangled 
in  the  Christian  world.  And  so  it  is,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so,  with  the  Koran.  I  will  give  one  example  which 
conclusively  proves  this.  When  the  new  mixed  courts  were 
proposed  to  be  introduced  into  Turkey  by  the  Tanzimat, 
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they  at  first  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  mufti,  the  expounders  of  the  Mahommedan  law, 
with  whose  exclusive  jurisdiction  they  so  seriously  inter- 
fered. The  Sultan  himself  was  not  without  grave  mis- 
givings lest  he  should  be  violating  religious  ordinances  by 
sanctioning  the  proposed  reform.  In  order  to  overcome 
his  scruples,  Ali  Pasha,  or  Fuad  Pasha  (I  forget  exactly 
which  of  them),  introduced  into  the  palace  certain  mufti 
of  great  learning  and  reputation  as  expounders  of  the  law, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  questionings  of  the  Sultan,  convinced 
him,  by  quotations  from  the  Koran  itself,  that  the  proposed 
reform  was  not  contrary  to,  but  in  accordance  with,  the 
written  precepts  of  the  Prophet.  In  fact,  the  expressions 
in  the  sacred  writings  are  vague  and  general  enough  to 
admit  of  any  gloss ;  and  it  only  requires  a  wise  and  astute 
vizier,  to  make  this  vagueness  subservient  to  his  own  bene- 
ficent ends.  The  objection,  then,  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  little  if  any  weight.  The  readiness  with  which  Sultan 
Mahmood's  stupendous  reforms  were  accepted,  and  the  po- 
pularity of  the  Khaththy  Huraaioun  in  Turkey,  abundantly 
shew  that  all  that  is  wanted  there  is  a  wise  and  enlightened 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  practical  question.  In  what  way  should 
we  interfere,  and  what  is  the  likelihood  of  our  interference 
being  of  any  avail  ?  I  should  like  first  to  point  out  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  of  autocracy  in  the 
absence  of  any  guarantee  for  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of 
the  autocrat,  yet  that — given  a  wise  and  good  autocrat — 
reforms  can  undoubtedly  be  carried  out,  and  abuses  removed, 
in  an  incomparably  shorter  time  under  the  regime  of  an 
autocracy  than  any  other.  Autocracy,  in  fact,  is  a  sharp 
weapon,  which  cuts  both  ways,  for  good  or  for  evil.    Now, 
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it  has  been  said  that  the  condition  of  Turkey  is  hopeless, 
because  the  conjunction  of  two  rare  contingencies  is  neces- 
sary for  its  redemption — viz.  the  combination  of  a  wise 
and  patriotic  Sultan  and  a  capable  and  energetic  Vizier; 
but,  on  consideration,  these  two  contingencies  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  first  only,  because,  given  a  wise  and  patriotic 
Sultan,  there  is  no  lack  of  patriotic  and  capable  men  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  crying  mischief  in  Turkey  is 
the  absence  of  all  desire  at  head-quarters  to  employ  them. 
After  Mahmoud  Pasha  had,  during  his  brief  tenure  of  office 
on  the  death  of  Fuad,  upset  his  predecessor's  work  and 
disordered  the  whole  empire,  Midhat  Pasha  came  into  office, 
and  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  remain  there  he  would  very 
soon  have  set  things  right  again,  by  following  in  the  lines 
traced  out  by  Ali  and  Fuad  Pasha,  and  by  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  Khaththy  Humaioun ;  but,  unfortunately, 
exactly  on  account  of  his  own  incorruptibility,  and  his  deter- 
mined opposition  to  corruption  at  head-quarters,  he  was,  after 
less  than  three  months'  office,  summarily  dismissed  from 
power,  and  since  his  time  none  but  yielding  Ministers  have 
retained,  even  for  a  brief  space,  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan. 

Now  it  was  just  at  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  dismissal 
of  Midhat  Pasha  that  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie  would 
have  interfered  with  effect.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  did  so  interfere,  either  to  prevent  the  fall,  or  secure  the 
return  to  office,  of  Redschid  Pasha ;  and  the  story  runs  at 
Constantinople,  that  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  declined 
to  confer  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  the  Sultan,  until  he 
had  recalled  his  Grand  Vizier.  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  after 
the  fall  of  Midhat  Pasha,  did  make  a  slight  remonstrance^ 
and,  slight  as  it  was,  and  notwithstanding  the  negative 
turn  which  he  unfortunately  gave  to  it,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  talk  of  Constantinople,  even  in  the  bazaars,  and 
excited  hopes  that  the  English  Government  were  going  to 
throw  off  their  attitude  of  indifference,  and  would  concern 
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themselves  again  with  the  welfare  of  Turkey.  "What  ac- 
tually took  place  was  this :  After  the  dismissal  of  Midhat, 
Sir  H.  Elliott  had  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  and  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  disappointment  and  concern  which  the 
fall  of  the  reforming  Grand  Vizier  would  cause  in  England. 
The  Sultan  seemed  much  vexed  and  annoyed  by  the  remark, 
and  Sir  H.  Elliott,  instead  of  maintaining  the  ground  he 
had  taken  up  and  enforcing  his  protest,  added  apologetically, 
that  the  reason  why  public  opinion  in  England  would  be 
disappointed  was,  that  it  would  regard  the  dismissal  of 
Midhat  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  return  of  Mahmoud;  thus 
giving  his  remonstrance  (to  the  great  relief  of  the  Sultan, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of  reform  in  Turkey)  a  merely 
negative  turn,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  mere  assurance 
that  Mahmoud  should  never  be  recalled  to  power.  Slight 
and  ineffectual  and  inadequate  as  this  remonstrance  was,  to 
produce  any  considerable  effect  on  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  Turkey,  it  raised  for  the  time  the  spirits  of  the  whole 
patriotic  party  in  the  country,  whose  hopes  of  better  govern- 
ment, now  that  all  other  checks  were  removed,  rested  ex- 
clusively on  the  diplomatic  action  and  interference  of  Eng- 
land. Now  what  I  am  anxious  to  bring  out  clearly  is,  that 
Ali  and  Fuad  Pasha  were  wise  in  their  generation  in  in- 
voking foreign  (and  especially  English)  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country,  and  that,  as  matters  now  stand  in 
Turkey,  in  this  diplomatic  control  and  interference  consists 
the  only  possible  limitation  to  the  autocratic  power  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  only  present  hope  for  Turkey. 

Some  people  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  my  special  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  the  absoluteness  of  the  rule  of  non- 
intervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country,  and 
will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  Turkey  is  determined 
to  follow  the  ways  which  lead  to  destruction,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  England's.  I  think  I  have  shewn  in  my  first  chapter 
that  it  is  the  business  of  England,  and  a  very  pressing  busi- 
ness too,  and  I  only  want  to  protest  here,  and  as  energeti- 
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cally  as  I  can,  against  the  doctrine  that  we  can  treat  Turkey, 
or  any  other  Oriental  or  semi- Oriental  Power,  as  we  do  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  apply  at  Constantinople  and 
Teheran  the  same  maxims  of  policy  which  are  suited  to 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Nothing  but  confusion  and  disaster  can  arise  from  such  an 
indiscriminate  application  of  general  maxims  of  policy.  As 
a  distinguished  Turk  once  said  to  me : — "  Nous  sorames  mous 
comme  tous  les  Orientaux,  et  il  nous  faut  une  pression  quel- 
conque  pour  nous  faire  marcher."  The  solemn  recognition 
of  the  Khaththy  Hum&ioun,  by  the  reference  to  it  in  the 
9th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  gives  us  a  diplomatic  locus 
standi  for  interfering,  and  indicates  the  exact  direction  of 
our  interference.  Each  clause  of  that  instrument  contains 
the  germ  and  explication  of  a  necessary  reform  for  Turkey, 
and  it  is  by  keeping  in  the  line  of  that  reform  that  the  re- 
generation of  Turkey  can  best  be  brought  about.  There  are 
not  wanting,  on  the  one  hand,  energetic  and  capable  men  in 
Turkey  to  undertake  the  work,  and  who  do  not  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  their  country ;  nor  are  the  resources  of  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  however  gravely  compromised, 
so  utterly  ruined  as  to  make  their  task  hopeless.  There  is 
yet  time,  although  by  no  means  too  much  time,  to  save  the 
State.  The  only  action  I  wish  England  to  take  is  the 
friendly  action  of  a  man  who  sees  a  friend  rushing  down 
a  steep  place,  and  puts  out  a  friendly  hand  to  save  him. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  Turkey  destroy  herself ;  she  is  too 
necessary  for  us,  and  her  salvation  is  identified  with  our  own 
imperial  interests.  If  we  adopted  a  more  energetic  course 
at  Constantinople,  we  should  not  be  left  to  fight  the  battle 
single-handed.  Not  a  friend  of  Turkey,  nor  a  patriotic 
Turk,  but  would  support  the  British  ambassador,  who  would 
thus  become  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  incapable  men  who  at  present  have  it  all  their  own 
way  at  Constantinople.  The  scales  would  be  turned  in  favour 
of  the  patriotic  party,  and  the  Turks  themselves  would  do 
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the  rest.  Moreover,  from  the  exceptional  position  which  we 
hold  in  Turkey,  we  alone  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe  are 
capable  of  taking  up  this  position. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  ex- 
ceptional position  of  England,  but  the  fact  is  quite  unde- 
niable. It  is  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  founded  on 
the  identity  of  our  interests,  and  the  appreciation  of  that 
identity  by  the  Turks.  They  remember  that  the  least  sus- 
picious and  the  most  friendly  of  the  other  great  Powers 
— I  mean  France — in  the  hour  of  Turkey's  greatest  crisis, 
aided  and  abetted  Mehemet  Ali ;  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  the  French  had,  without  the  formality  of  a  de- 
claration of  war,  piratically  invaded  and  seized  Egypt,  and 
that  it  was  England  who,  after  driving  the  French  out, 
banded  back  his  dependency  to  the  Sultan,  when  the  title 
of  "Father  and  Pasha"  was  decreed  to  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  Long  previous  to  these  events,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Cecils,  the  Turks  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  English  and  other  Christians — a  preferential  feel- 
ing which  the  statesmen  of  those  days  took  care  to  foster  by 
making  the  Queen  of  England,  in  a  letter  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  the  Sultan,  style  herself  "  The  Defeiider  of  the 
Faith  against  other  Christian  idolaters."  Certain  is  it  that 
at  all  times  Turkey  has  willingly  accorded  an  exceptional 
place  of  confidence  and  favour  to  England,  whose  remon- 
strances and  advice  have  a  weight  with  the  Porte  to  which 
those  of  no  other  nation  can  pretend.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  Sultan  Selim's  action  with  reference  to  Tippoo 
Sultan.  I  may  refer  further  to  the  action  taken  by  Turkey, 
which  contributed  to  so  large  an  extent  to  defeat  the  Berlin 
decrees,  and  the  general  support  to  English  policy  which  it 
has  always  been  a  political  maxim  of  the  Porte  to  give. 

If  we  maintain  our  present  position  of  non-intervention 
and  indifierence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  course 
which  events  will  take.  Pari  passu  with  financial  embar- 
rassment and  collapse,  and  internal  disorganization,  the  re- 
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suit  of  it,  a  number  of  external  complications  will  arise  to 
aggravate  the  situation — complications  which  already  exist 
in  embryo  with  most  of  the  vassal  States,  and  which  are 
only  waiting  for  the  mot  d'ordre  to  be  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  European  questions.  The  Eastern  question  is  like 
a  hidden  disease,  which  may  break  out  at  any  moment  in 
any  part  of  the  body  politic.  "We  have  lately  had  a  whole 
crop  of  these  questions  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Roumanian  treaties  of  commerce,  the  Podgoritza  affair  with 
Montenegro — these  are  only  samples  of  innumerable  others 
always  ready  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Servia  has  set  her 
heart  on  the  possession  of  Svornich,  Montenegro  wants  a 
port,  and  a  thousand  other  pretensions  of  every  degree  of 
importance  will  always  afford  pretexts  for  a  "  question," 
whenever  it  suits  the  policy  of  the  enemies  of  Turkey  to 
put  one  on  the  "  tapis."  When  the  proper  moment  comes, 
one  after  another  of  these  "  questions"  will  arise.  The 
three  military  Powers,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  according 
to  their  settled  policy,  will  support  the  vassal  States  against 
their  suzerain,  and  the  Porte,  after  more  or  less  resistance, 
will  give  way.  At  last  public  opinion  in  Turkey  will  be 
stirred  and  excited  by  these  continued  surrenders,  and  the 
Government  will  not  be  allowed  to  recede  any  further;  a 
stand  will  be  made,  and  the  "question"  will  assume  me- 
nacing proportions.  A  joint  military  demonstration  will 
then  probably  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  three,  or  two  of 
the  three,  military  Powers  to  put  pressure  on  the  councils 
of  the  Porte.  England  will  of  course  protest,  and  equally 
of  course  her  protest  will  be  disregarded,  as  it  was  in  the 
Danish  question ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  will  very  likely 
at  last  drive  their  Government  into  war,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  end  will  then  be  at  hand.  I,  for  one,  protest — and  as 
energetically  as  I  can — against  waiting  until  that  day  ar- 
rives. We  can  now  interfere  with  effect,  our  interference 
is  an  unquestionable  duty,  demanded  by  the  essential  in- 
terests of  our  own  country.     Soon  it  may  be  too  late.    Cor- 
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ruption  and  decay  will  have  prepared  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, and  slight  external  pressure  will  complete- it. 

Nor  is  it  doubtful  what  direction  that  interference  ought 
to  take,  for  it  is  in  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Ali  Pasha  and 
Fuad  Pasha  that  the  safety  of  the  Ottoman  empire  alone 
consists.  Neither  the  English  House  of  Commons,  nor  the 
English  Cabinet,  can  of  course  "undertake  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey ;"  but  what  the  latter  can  do  is  this,  to 
insist,  with  the  whole  weight  of  its  friendly  authority, 
upon  a  reforming  Vizier  being  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  Turkey,  and  being  kept  there  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
bring  about  the  essential  changes  required  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country.  This  is  all  that  is  needed;  and. 
this  assuredly  is  not  beyond  the  extent  of  England's  in- 
fluence in  Turkey.  If  we  had  no  other  leverage  to  work 
with,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  the  threat  of  re- 
fusing, in  the  event  of  our  remonstrances  being  disregarded, 
to  help  her  with  another  lira  in  her  annually  recurring 
financial  embarrassments,  must  necessarily  bring  the  Turkish 
Government  to  its  senses.  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  had 
no  such  lever  wherewith  to  act  on  the  councils  of  Turkish 
statesmen,  and  yet  he  managed  to  make  England's  influence 
paramount  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  only  one  objection  of  weight  which  I  have  ever 
heard  urged  against  such  diplomatic  action  of  England,  and 
it  is  this : — Given  the  supposed  views  and  aims  of  the  Go- 
vernments hostile  to  Turkey,  and  the  policy  which  their 
representatives  to  the  Porte  are  pursuing  with  so  much 
present  success,  what  would  be  the  effect  produced  on  these 
Powers  by  seeing  Turkey  seriously  bent  on  mending  her 
ways,  and  pursuing  the  work  of  reform  and  material  de- 
velopment in  real  earnest?  Would  they  not  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  precipitating  matters,  by  raising  one  of  the  nu- 
merous "  questions"  which  I  have  referred  to  as  always 
simmering  in  Turkey,  and  try  and  pluck  at  once  the 
fruit  which  was  no  longer  ripening  to  their  hands  P 
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I  think  there  is  force  in  this  objection,  and  that  such 
would  very  likely  be  the  policy  which  would  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  Powers  traditionally  hostile  to  Turkey. 
The  whole  state  of  Turkey  is  at  present  so  bad,  the  work 
of  reform  would  have  to  be  so  thorough,  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  pass  through  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure 
before  her  house  would  be  set  in  order.  During  this  in- 
terval she  could  not  expect  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  well  -  ordered  and  vigorous  empire  ;  she 
would  have  to  adopt  a  very  conciliatory  policy  in  her  ex- 
ternal relations,  with  the  vassal  States  especially ;  to  make 
concessions  here  and  there  very  likely,  and  do  her  best 
to  tide  over  difficulties  which  might  arise,  and  put  her 
trust  in  the  future.  The  statesmen  who  would  undertake 
to  face  her  domestic  difficulties,  to  right  her  disordered 
finances,  and  to  correct  her  administrative  abuses,  would 
be  exactly  the  men  to  recognise  that  they  were  drawing 
on  the  future,  and  must  submit  for  a  time  to  the  necessity 
of  a  temporizing  external  policy.  They  would  scarcely 
be  the  men  to  fall  into  the  first  pitfall  prepared  for  them 
by  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

Besides,  Europe  cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  look 
with  favour  on  schemes  of  ambition  and  encroachment  on 
the  Danube.  It  may,  perhaps,  reluctantly  acquiesce  in  the 
view  of  the  hopelessness,  under  present  circumstances,  of 
bolstering  up  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and,  in  spite  of  itself 
as  it  were,  listen  to  schemes  of  partition  and  change;  but 
let  Europe  only  see  the  glimmer  of  a  hope  of  genuine 
reform  and  permanent  stability  in  Turkey,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would  once  again  take  its 
place  as  an  accepted  object  and  maxim  of  European  policy. 
The  very  same  Powers  who  are  now  hostile,  or  quasi - 
hostile  to  Turkey,  would  at  once  strongly  deprecate  and 
thoroughly  discountenance  any  truculent  policy  towards  the 
Porte,  and  would  insist  on  securing  to  it  a  fair  chance  of 
gathering  the   fruits   of  its   new   reforms.      The   soUdarite 
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between  the  great  military  Powers  in  the  present  day 
with  reference  to  Turkey  is  not  an  indissoluble  solidariU 
quand  meme — it  is  founded  on  the  present  state  of  the 
facts  in  that  country.  Change  those  facts,  and  the  solidarity 
disappears,  to  make  room  for  a  return  to  the  old  tra- 
ditionary policy  of  the  individual  States. 

Report  states  that  some  short  time  ago,  when  M.  Keudell 
was  at  Constantinople  as  Grerman  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
he  was  instructed  to  adopt  quite  an  opposite  policy  to  that 
pursued  by  Baron  Werther  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  was 
only  upon  the  hopelessness  of  receiving  any  efficient  sup- 
port from  England  becoming  apparent,  that  that  distin- 
guished diplomatist  was  remoyed  to  Rome,  and  M.  d'Eich- 
mann,  and  subsequently  Baron  Werther,  substituted  for 
him.  Austria,  too,  looking  at  her  permanent  interests  and 
her  traditionary  policy,  must  be  looked  upon  in  Eastern 
matters  as  the  ally  of  England  rather  than  that  of  Russia, 
although  she  is  not  strong  enough  at  present,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  to  pursue  an  independent  policy  of 
her  own.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  initiative  of  England 
that  depends,  ultimately,  the  policy  of  Europe  towards 
Turkey.  Consider  for  a  moment,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
the  consequences  which  the  "  masterly  inactivity "  of  Eng- 
land produces  on  the  policy  and  destiny  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world ! 

I  have  in  this  concluding  chapter  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  we  ought  to  interfere  diplomatically,  and  with  the 
full  force  of  friendly  authoritative  remonstrance,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  things  in  Turkey,  and 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  that  remon- 
strance would  be  effectual.  This  is  what  I  undertook  to 
try  and  shew. 
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PEEFACE. 


THE  Eastern  Question  having  taken  its-  place  as 
the  most  prominent  question  of  the  day,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  may  not  be  wholly  super- 
fluous to  contribute  my  quota  to  its  elucidation,  by 
endeavouring  to  describe  summarily  the  manners, 
character,  and  institutions  of  the  people  who  are 
the  chief  actors  in  the  Drama  which  is  now  being 
played  on  the  world's  stage.  Everybody  is  in  the 
habit  of  talking  glibly  of  "  the  Turks," — some  with 
prejudice,  some  with  prepossession, — but  the  amount 
of  current  misconception  relative  both  to  the  cha- 
racter and  institutions  of  this  people,  seems  to  me 
the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Question. 

I  have  discharged  a  duty,  grateful  to  my  own 
mind,  in  helping  to  correct  these  misconceptions ; 
and  I  challenge  contradiction  to  the  facts  which 
I  here  lay  before  the  public. 
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THE    TURKS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Turkish   Politeness. 

T^HE  most  savage  miso-Turks,  the  men  who  are  never 
-*-  tired  of  telling  us  that  the  Turk  is  a  "  barbarian  en- 
camped in  Europe,"  acknowledge  that  this  barbarian  has 
remarkably  refined  and  dignified  manners.  Well,  that  is 
some  concession ;  not  a  wholly  unimportant  one  either 
I  should  say,  especially  in  these  days.  But  let  us  ■  go 
a  little  into  detail,  and  analyze  these  manners  of  the  bar- 
barian, comparing  each  point  with  the  corresponding  cus- 
tom of  the  civilized  Frank. 

The  first  outward  token  by  which  you  will  recognise 
a  Turk  is  the  temenas,  or  salute,  which  is  made  by  bringing 
the  right  hand  first  to  the  lips,  and  then  to  the  forehead. 
This  salute  (common  to  the  East)  is  a  representative  sign 
of  respect ;  it  represents  taking  the  hand  of  the  person 
saluted,  and  bringing  it  to  your  lips  and  forehead.  Its 
presentative  form  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some  convents  in  the 
East,  where  they  have  a  puppet  Madonna  with  the  right 
arm  loose,  which  the  votary  at  the  shrine  takes  hold  of,  and 
places  reverently  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  And  in  E,ome 
it  is  not  very  rare  to  see  an  Eastern  pilgrim,  before  the 
bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter,  kneeling  and  touching  the  ex- 
tended toe  with  his  lips  and  forehead.  In  these  instances 
you  have  the  original  custom  out  of  which  the  Eastern 
temenas  arose.  It  is  a  form  of  salute  not  only  graceful, 
but  full  of  respect  and  deference  for  one's  neighbour,  and 
compatible,  at  the  same  time,  with  personal  self-respect. 

Compare  with  this  the  Frank  custom  of  indiscriminate 
shaking  hands — that  odious  form  of  moral  corruption,  hypo- 
crisy, and  inanity,  from  which  scarcely  a  corner  of  Europe 
is  now  free — a  form  of  inanity,  because  giving  the  hand  has 
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a  meaning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pledge,  and  when  no  pledge 
exists  it  is  practical  non-sense ;  of  hypocrisy,  because  if  it  is 
meant  as  a  gauge  and  pledge  of  friendship,  it  is  constantly 
given  where  no  friendship  exists,  and  none  is  required ;  and 
of  corruption,  because  it  is  often  practised  as  a  condescen- 
sion of  one  person  to  the  other,  and  is  therefore  corrupt  on 
the  one  side  and  degrading  on  the  other.  No  words  are 
too  strong  to  express  the  moral  repugnance  of  the  Turk 
for  this  Franii  custom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
renders  intercourse  with  people  who  practise  it  almost  im- 
possible to  him,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly  will  probably  see  fit  to  alter  their  tone  on 
further  acquaintance  with  Orientals.  On  this  point  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  observation  made  by 
the'  French  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China.  They  attribute 
the  entire  non-success  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  there, 
and  their  failure  to  acquire  the  slightest  influence  over 
the  populations,  to  their  "  abominable  practice  of  shaking 
hands;"  and  they  go  on  further  to  say  (what  will,  no 
doubt,  sound  a  monstrous  exaggeration  to  most  good  peo- 
ple in  England),  that  if  ever  there  should  be  a  massacre 
of  Christians  in  China,  it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction and  practice  of  this  custom. 

Another  point  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  iu  tlie  Turk,  is 
the  gravity  and  decorum  with  which  he  gives  the  temenas. 
Being  a  sign  and  token  of  respect,  it  must  be  given  with 
becoming  respect  and  reverence;  and  this  is,  in  his  opinion, 
quite  incompatible  with  the  smiling,  smirking  play  of  fea- 
tures which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  Frank 
salute.  Not  that  the  now  universal  conventional  smile  is 
of  primeval  institution ;  on  the  contrary,  the  exact  date  of 
its  introduction  into  the  salons  of  Europe  was  marked  by 
an  observant  French  writer  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
It  was  imported,  like  so  many  other  fashions,  from  Vienna, 
and  was,  on  its  first  introduction,  designated  as  "  Viennoise." 
It  has  since  then  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  the  plague, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  European  who  is  not  now  tainted 
with  the  infection. 

A  Turk  would  argue  on  the  matter,  consciously  or  un- 
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consciously,  in  this  manner :  "  Your  smile  is  supremely  ridi- 
culous, and  hypocritical  as  well.  Two  people  meet,  each  owes 
the  other  respect  and  the  outward  sign  and  token  of  respect ; 
but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  neither  owes  the  other  more, 
and  yet  you  consider  it  almost  de  rigueur  to  pretend  to 
a  great  deal  more — for  if  your  smile  means  anything,  it 
means,  'I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  j  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
me  that,  as  you  see,  it  lights  up  my  coantenance  and  my 
very  existence ;'  while  the  chances  are  that  you  are  not  glad 
to  see  him,  would  on  the  whole  rather  not  see  him,  and  if 
he  were  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  or  of  Styx,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  superlative  indifference  to  you.  Does  not  the 
habitual  practice  of  this  hypocrisy  tend  to  degrade  your 
character,  and  deprive  it  of  every  vestige  of  self-respect?" 
The  Turk  will  not  himself  condescend  to  the  meanness  of 
this  hypocrisy,  and  the  sight  of  it  in  others  is  loathsome 
and  repugnant  to  him,  as  are  the  sans  gene,  free-and-easy, 
hail-fellow  well -met  manners,  which  are  popular  in  the 
West. 

All  habits,  of  course,  in  time  become  instinctive,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  'supposed  that  an  Eastern  or  a  Western  goes 
through  a  ratiocinative  process  each  time  that  he  salutes 
his  neighbour.  But  habits  are  founded  on  reasons,  and 
these  reasons,  when  they  are  sound,  tend  to  preserve  the 
habits,  and  themselves  become  instinctive.  The  Eastern 
mode  of  salutation  is  founded  on  respect — self-respect  and 
respect  for  one's  neighbour  (two  phases  of  the  same  feeling) 
— and  this  is  ingrained  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Ottoman. 
He  has  learned  it  Aom  his  childhood — in  the  harem,  it 
has  been  his  first  and  longest  lesson ;  then  in  the  examplfr 
of  others — till  it  has  become  his  second  nature,  and  con- 
duct incompatible  with  it  seems  to  him  a  monstrosity. 
Now  this  respect  requires  a  certain  ceremonial,  and  has 
its  outward  and  visible  tokens,  which  are  in  his  opinion 
quite  incompatible  with  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the 
Prank. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  my  subject — the  more 
outward  and  physical  tokens  of  Turkish  politeness — I  should 
i;i._  i.-  —     J  -~      1    i  '.-   jjjg  Qjjg  Qf  its  most 
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admirable  characteristics.  You  cannot  fail  to  observe,  after 
an  interview  with  a  Turk  in  your  house,  how  rapidly  he 
disappears.  He  asks  leave  to  go,  and  almost  before  the 
assent  is  given  he  is  no  more.  The  rationale  of  this  is  that 
it  is  impolite  to  keep  a  host  standing  without  a  reason ; 
and  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value  this  observance,  it  ought 
to  be  compared  to  those  excruciating  "  last  words "  which 
too  often  distinguish  a  leave-taking  among  Europeans — 
a  process  resembling,  as  it  does,  the  difiBcult  and  hazardous 
attempt  of  beating  a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTEE    II. 
The  Haeem. 

I  VEEiLY  believe  that  the  current  ideas  about  a  Turkish 
harem  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  no  higher 
source  than  the  representations  of  a  popular  burlesque,  in 
which  a  Turkish  Pasha  is  seen  seated  and  surrounded  by 
a  score  of  black-eyed  houris  who  are  supposed  to  be  Cir- 
cassian slaves.  Now,  it  would  probably  astonish  the  good 
people  who  have  derived  their  notions  from  such  authorities 
to  be  told  that  the  harem  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Turkish  "home,"  and  as  such  is  invested  with  quite  as 
much  sanctity  and  purity  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turk  as  in  those 
of  a  European. 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  enter  here  into  the  stu- 
pendous question  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  nor  to  defend 
the  Mussulman  in  comparison  with  the  Christian  view  on 
the  subject;  but  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations 
with  reference  to  it.  The  first  is,  that  the  very  prevalent  ^ 
belief  in  Europe  that  the  Mussulman  system  denies  the  pos- 
session of  souls  by  women  is,  like  so  many  other  current 
notions,  simply  erroneous ;  secondly,  that  although  poly- 
gamy is  not  prohibited  by  the  Mahommedan  any  more  than 
by  the  Jewish  code,  yet  that  public  opinion  iu  Turkey  has 
set  strongly  in  favour  of  monogamy,  which  has  now  become 
the   rule,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  instances  of 
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double  minages  are  even  rarer  in  Turkey  than  elsewhere ; 
and,  lastly,  although  I  do  not  think  that  either  philosophy 
or  religion  has  said  its  last  word  on  this  subject,  yet, 
all  things  considered,  if  the  choice  only  lay  between  the 
inmate  of  the  harem  and  the  "  emancipated  female,"  I 
do  not  think  that  any  rational  man  would  for  a  moment 
hesitate. 

However  innocent  the  Turkish  woman  may  be  of  "women's 
rights"  outside  the  home,  within  the  precincts  of  the  harem 
she  is  absolutely  supreme.  The  ceremonial  and  etiquette 
observed  within  its  walls  would,  I  fancy,  rather  astonish 
the  flippant  critics  of  the  institution.  The  deference  espe- 
cially which  is  paid  to  the  mother  has  no  para,llel  in  the 
West.  The  Sultan  himself  does  not  dream  of  sitting  down 
without  leave  in  the  presence  of  the  Valideh  Sultan.  Cer- 
tain institutions  sanctioned  and  hallowed  in  the  West  would 
be  absolutely  inconceivable  to  a  Turk ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  widow-mother  quitting  the  home,  and  abdicating  her 
position  in  favour  of  the  son's  wife.  This  would  appear 
to  him  an  act  of  lese-nature.  So  would  other  institutions 
and  laws  the  glory  of  our  age  j  such  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  enjoin  the  compulsory  division  of 
a  man's  property  among  all  his  children ;  and  universal 
suffrage,  as  contradistinguished  from  household  or  domestic 
suffrage.  For  both  these  institutions  would  appear  to  him 
incompatible  with  parental  authority,  and  in  direct  conflict 
with  his  domestic  instincts,  which  are  at  the  root  of  his 
whole  character,  and  upon  which  reposes  the  whole  fabric 
of  Eastern  society. 

For  the  patriarchal  character  of  the  Turkish  home  is  its 
chief  characteristic.  Every  morning  the  household  gather 
round  their  head  and  respectfully  kiss  his  hand — no  empty 
formality  with  them,  but  a  necessary  and  even  indispensable 
token,  in  their  eyes,  of  respectful  allegiance.  In  the  house- 
hold, too,  are  included  not  only  the  children,  but  those 
whom  we  are  obliged  by  the  poverty  of  our  language  to 
designate  as  "  slaves."  Nowhere  as  in  Turkey  is  the  precept 
of  St.  Paul  so  fully  realized,  "  Servants,  be  obedient  to  your 
masters ;"  and,  "  The  son  shall  be  even  as  a  servant."     If, 
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on  the  one  hand,  it  be  true  that  the  unH  of  the  State  is  the 
family  and  not  the  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  true  idea  of  the  family  only  exists  in  the  East. 

Nowhere  else,  too,  do  people  live  so  continually  in  the 
presence  of  each  other.  A  Roman  once  said,  "  Build  me 
a  house  where  I  shall  be  seen  by  every  one  every  hour  of 
the  day."  This  is  literally  fulfilled  in  the  East.  Living, 
too,  continually  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  their  conduct 
is  subject  to,  and  influenced  by,  the  public  opinion  of  those 
around  them  in  a  way  that  no  European's  can  be. 

Two  things  are  to  be  seen  in  Turkey  which  at  first  sight 
may  seem  contradictory,  but  are  in  reality  intimately  con- 
nected— ^the  entire  absence  of  caste,  and  the  instinctive 
deference  and  respect  paid  to  every  degree  of  rank.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  Turkey  as  the  separation  of  classes, 
each  living  shut  up  by  itself,  suspicious  of  each  other,  like 
antagonistic  and  hostile  forces ;  there  is  no  such  thing, 
therefore,  as  class  divisions,  class  hatreds,  class  interests, 
and  the  revolutionary  passions  they  engender.  Consider 
for  a  moment,  when  you  talk  so  glibly  of  driving  the  bar- 
barians out  of  Europe,  of  the  strength  which  such  a  fact 
as  this  gives  to  a  nation.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  deli- 
beratelj',  that  the  only  nation — in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term — in  Europe  is  the  Ottoman. 

Now  what  renders  this  intermixture  of  all  classes  in 
Turkey  possible,  and  the  absence  of  which  would  render  the 
same  thing  impossible  in  Europe,  is  exactly  Turkish  polite- 
ness, formulated  in  a  fixed  code  of  manners,  which  regulates 
the  intercourse  of  the  different  classes  with  each  other,  and 
renders  impossible  that  familiarity  to  which,  but  for  this 
barrier,  such  general  intermixture  would  be  liable,  and 
which  would  quickly  dissolve  it  into  general  confusion  and 
mutual  contempt. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  with  such  facts  before  our  eyes, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  talk  lightly  of  the  value  of 
politeness  and  etiquette.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
very  bond  of  society  in  Turkey  is  respect ;  that  politeness 
is  with  them  the  elaborated  code  of  respect,  and  that  this 
respect  and  this  code  of  politeness  are  the  first  and  most 
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important  lessons  inculcated  in  the  harem.  It  takes  first 
the  form  of  filial  respect — the  source  and  spring  of  all  other 
respect — and  then,  in  natural  progression,  of  honour  to  all 
those  to  whom  honour  is  due.  And  so  it  becomes  the 
very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  character,  the 
secret  of  its  military  discipline,  and  the  very  bond  of  its 
society. 

During  all  their  tender  years  the  children  are  brought  up 
entirely  in  the  harem,  and  their  education  is  entrusted  to 
the  mother.  A  marked  distinction  is  observable  between 
Turkish  children  and  European  children.  The  boisterous, 
rowdy,  self-asserting  child  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
East.  He  would  be  considered  a  lusus  naturce.  In  Europe, 
children  are  often  told  that  they  ought  to  be  seen  but  not 
heard,  but  it  is  only  in  the  East  that  this  phenomenon  is 
realized.  Respect  for  his  elders,  and  a  behaviour  compatible 
with  this  respect — which,  in  fact,  is  the  only  form  in  which 
that  respect  can  be  inculcated — are  the  one  first  great  lesson 
which  a  Turkish  child  has  to  learn.  He  soon  learns  it,  for 
everything  around  him  is  in  harmony  with  this  injunction ; 
respect  is  in  the  very  air  he  breathes,  and,  unless  there  are 
European  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  opposite  contagion.  A  fear  of  having  his  children 
corrupted  by  the  evil  communication  of  Christian  (but  not 
because  they  are  Christian,  rather  because  they  are  not 
Christian)  children,  is  not  'the  least  powerful  motive  which 
prompts  the  Mussulman  to  pitch  his  dwelling  far  away  from 
their  habitations. 

One  indirect  consequence  of  this  mode  of  education  is, 
that  children  in  the  East  are  remarkably  observant.  As 
they  are  not  occupied  in  jabbering,  they  observe,  and  their 
naturally  remarkable  gifts  in  this  respect  are  allowed  full 
play.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  often  see  little  urchins 
in  the  East  helping  their  parents  in  complicated  domestic 
duties,  at  an  age  when  their  compeers  in  Europe  are  kicking 
their  nurses  and  blowing  trumpets  in  perambulators. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  will  endeavour  to  shew  how  Turkish 
politeness  translates  itself  in  their  conversation. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Conversation  in  Turkey. 

Conversation  in  Europe  has  been  described  as  a  duetto 
in  an  opera,  in  which  the  two  persons  engaged  in  it  are 
talking  to  an  imaginary  third  person,  each  recounting  a 
tale  of  his  own.  "  I  say  something,  and  you  say  something 
else,  and  we  will  agree  to  call  it  conversation."  Now  in 
Turkey  there  are  certain  forms  or  canons  of  conversation, 
any  violation  of  which  is  considered  an  outrage,  and  the  sum 
of  which  constitutes  their  code  of  politeness  as  applied  to 
conversation.     I  will  enumerate  these  one  by  one  : — 

1.  Never  to  interrupt  the  speaker  while  he  is  talking. 
However  long  -  winded  or  uninteresting  his  conversation 
may  be  to  you,  politeness  requires  that  you  should  wait 
for  his  conclusion.  You  are  not  under  any  obligation  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him  at  all;  but  if  you  do,  it 
is  an  understood  condition  of  your  conversational  treaty 
that  you  should  let  him  have  his  say. 

2.  Never  to  diverge,  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation, 
from  the  main  thread  of  a  discourse  into  a  collateral  issue. 
The  breach  of  this  rule  is  considered  by  a  Turk  as  an  un- 
pardonable rudeness.  To  drive  a  red  herring,  as  it  were, 
across  the  scent  of  conversation  is,  in  his  opinion,  to  con- 
found all  thought,  and  render  all  profitable  consecutive 
conversation  impossible.     This  leads,  as  a  corollary,  to 

3.  To  allow  a  short  but  sufficient  pause  between  the 
conclusion  of  a  discussion  on  one  subject  and  the  enter- 
ing on  a  new  subject. 

4.  Never  to  tell  a  person  a  thing  he  knows  already. 

6.  Not  to  excuse  oneself  when  convicted  of  being  in  the 
wrong.  How  very  seldom  you  hear  in  Europe,  "Yes,  I  was 
in  the  wrong ;  I  am  sorry  for  it."  But  in  Turkey  it  is  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  principle  and  a  breach  of  politeness 
to  refuse  to  be  convicted  of  error.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference lies  deep  in  the  character  of  the  two  races;  in  the 
absence  on  the  part  of  the  Turk  of  petty  vanity  and  dis- 
tracting self-esteem.  The  proudest  race  in  the  world,  they 
are  entirely  exempt  from  vanity. 
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6.  When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  to  hold  your  tongue. 
They  never  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking;  empty,  idle  jab- 
bering is  a  Frank,  but  not  an  Ottoman  practice.  In  Europe 
it  is  considered  de  rigueur  to  "say  something,"  whether 
that  something  is  worth  saying  or  not.  Not  so  in  Turkey; 
to  say  something  when  you  have  nothing  to  say  worth  say- 
ing, is  considered  there  a  degradation  to  yourself  and  a 
rudeness  to  your  neighbour.  With  them,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  rules  are  of  universal  obligation, 
and  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  Turkey. 
Exactly  so  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  there  they  are  prac- 
tised, and  elsewhere  they  are  not.  The  head  of  the  Ame- 
rican mission  at  Constantinople  once  said  to  some  zealous 
young  missionaries  who  had  just  come  out  to  Turkey, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  will  see  practised  here  the  virtues  you 
hear  of  elsewhere."  And  so  it  is  with  these  canons  of 
conversation. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  conversation  and  dis- 
cussioa  in  Turkey,  is  the  noteworthy  fact  that  there  are 
no  abstract  terms  in  the  Turkish  language ;  they  are  obliged 
to  express  their  meaning  by  means  of  adjectives  and  verbs. 
Consider,  now,  the  political  strength  of  a  nation,  the  Cus- 
tom-house of  whose  language  absolutely  prohibits  the  in- 
troduction of  such  wares  as  Divine  Eight,  Protection,  Li- 
berty, Equality,  Civilization,  "  the  Revolution  !  "  Good 
heavens  !  to  gauge  the  strength  of  a  nation  in  a  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  without  an  abstract  term  in  its 
language!  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  from  that 
magazine  of  amphibologies,  abstract  terms,  and  the  ex- 
plosions which  result  from  them,  seems  to  me  to  be,  cal- 
culated as  an  element  of  strength,  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  possession  of  an  army  of  300,000  men.  "  You  have  in 
your  temenas,"  said  once  the  profoundest  European  student 
of  the  East  to  a  Turk,  "  a  palladium  of  political  liberty." 
Here,  then,  is  another  palladium  in  the  structure  of  their 
language. 

So  much  for  the  manners  of  the  Ottoman  as  exemplified 
"in  his  conversation,  his  politeness  translated  into  speech. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 
On    Cleanliness. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  individual  Turk,  I  must  refer 
to  a  point  of  character  which  I  have  purposely  reserved  for 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  this  head,  because  it  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  in  a  certain  sense  includes  all 
others.  The  Ottoman  is  not  only  the  politest  individual 
on  earth,  he  is  also  the  cleanest.  Politeness  without  clean- 
liness is,  in  fact,  a  non-sense.  That  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness  is,  indeed,  a  Christian  dictum,  but  it  is  an  Otto- 
man practice.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  his  religious 
duties,  and  must  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  the  Jewish 
rules  of  purification.  It  is  not  founded  on  simple  hygienic 
considerations,  but  is  connected  with  the  secret  springs  of 
his  whole  moral  and  religious  nature. 

A  European  will  allow  that  that  which  is  tainted  with 
impurity  is  unclean,  but  a  Turk  will  maintain  that  that 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  that  which  has  been  so 
tainted  is  itself  impure.  One  consequence  of  this  refine- 
ment is,  that  his  ablutions,  which  are  more  frequent  than 
those  of  any  other  people,  must  be  performed  not  in  stag- 
nant water,  but  in  running  water.  "  That  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  impurity  is  itself  impure."  Stagnant  water, 
therefore,  on  the  first  contact  with  impurity,  loses  its  puri- 
fying virtue  :  rinsing  is  of  the  essence  of  washing. 

Further,  the  house  must  be  as  pure  and  undefiled  as  the 
person.  "  Nil  foedum  hsec  limina  tangat"  is  inscribed  in 
the  brazen  letters  of  custom  on  the  lintel  of  every  Turkish 
house.  It  is  therefore  no  light  accident  of  manners,  no 
fanciful  mode  or  fashion,  which  makes  the  Turk  take  off 
his  shoes  at  the  threshold  of  his  house  :  his  home  is  a 
temple  of  cleanliness,  and  all  impurity  from  without  must 
be  cast  off  before  he  ventures  into  the  shrine  within. 
Applying  the  maxim  which  I  have  quoted  above,  that  "  that 
which  has  been  in  contact  with  impurity  is  itself  impure," 
a  heterodox  practice  which  has  among  certain  "  European- 
ized  Turks"  crept  into  the  pure  religion  of  cleanliness,  must 
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unhesitatingly  be  condemned.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of 
wearing  a  pump-calosh, — that  is  to  say,  a  pump-shoe  with 
a  calosh  over  it, — the  latter  half  of  which  only  is  dropped 
on  entering  the  house.  This,  in  a  true  Turk's  view,  is  to 
compromise  with  uncleanliness ;  and  to  break  down  the  out- 
work of  purity  is  the  way  to  lead  to  the  surrender  of  the 
citadel  of  godliness. 

CHAPTEE  Y. 

Justice,  Political  character. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  viz.  the 
Institutions  of  the  Ottoman  people :  but  it  must  not  of 
course  be  supposed  that  this  is  anything  more  than  a  logical 
division.  Institutions  are  the  political  expression  of  na- 
tional character,  with  a  reaction  of  course  on  that  cha- 
racter. If  this  is  the  case  generally,  it  is  especially  so  in 
that  of  a  system  like  Mahomet's,  in  which  the  rules  of 
individual  conduct  and  the  political  institutions  of  the  na- 
tion emanated  from  the  same  mind.  The  Ottoman  cha- 
racter and  the  Ottoman  institutions  are  together  one  great 
whole,  and  must  be  viewed  together  to  explain  the  greatest 
fact  in  history — the  otherwise  absolutely  inexplicable  fact — 
that  a  mere  handful  of  men,  400  Ottoman  families,  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  and  soon  possessed  themselves,  they  or  their 
sons,  of  the  fairest  and  most  coveted  portions  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  It  was  clearly  not  by  brute  force,  by  the  force 
of  numbers,  that  this  handful  of  "barbarians"  conquered 
the  powerful  Servian  kingdom  and  the  renowned  Greek 
Empire.  It  was,  distinctly  and  exclusively,  by  these  two 
means : — 

1.  By  the  superiority  of  the  political  system  which  they 
brought  with  them,  and  which  made  the  masses  of  the 
people  hail  them  as  liberators,  and  accept  their  yoke  as 
a  deliverance. 

2.  By  the  superiority  of  their  political  character,  which 
made  the  subtle  Greek  prefer  the  Ottoman  to  the  cruel 
Servian,  and  the  cruel  Servian  prefer  him  to  the  subtle 
Greek. 
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As  to  the  political  system  of  the  Ottoman,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  describe  it  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter.  It 
seems  to  me  an  appropriate  link  between  the  two  portions 
into  which.  I  have  divided  my  subject,  to  devote  this  chapter 
to  a  consideration  of  his  political  character. 

I  have  said  that  respect,  and  all  that  that  includes,  was 
the  foundation  of  his  individual  character ;  equally  true  is 
it  that  justice  was  the  spring  of  his  political  character: 
justice  and  respect  were  the  corner-stones  upon  which  the 
whole  Ottoman  edifice  rested. 

The  great  founder  of  the  system  was  never  tired  of 
dweliing  on  the  sacramental  importance  of  this  political 
virtue  :  "  One  hour  profitably  spent  in  the  administration 
of  justice  is  worth  seventy  years  of  prayer."  "  Justice  is 
the  glory  of  our  faith ;  it  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a 
ruler,  and  the  strength  of  a  nation." 

Nor  were  these  precepts  the  mere  otiose  expression  of 
idle  truths.  The  whole  history  of  the  early  caliphs — the 
traditions  of  the  nation,  the  mould  in  which  their  character 
was  cast — is  one  long  chapter  of  incidents  turning  on'  the 
importance  attached  to  this  virtue.  Zaid  Ben  Sana  be- 
comes a  Mussulman  on  witnessing  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  justice  of  the  Prophet.  Ali  reproves  Amour  for  a 
phrase  which  implies  a  shade  of  departure  from  the  strictest 
observance  of  justice.  Abubeker,  on  being  raised  to  the 
caliphate  on  the  bucklers  of  the  Ottomans,  addresses  the 
armed  assembly  thus  :  "  You  who  elect  me  your  caliph,  if 
you  see  any,  the  slightest,  deflection  in  my  conduct  from 
the  straight  line  of  justice,  recall  me  to  it."  Omer,  the 
conqueror  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  of  Egypt,  when  in  his  turn 
he  is  raised  to  the  caliphate,  says  too,  "  If  you  see  any 
departure  from  justice  in  me,  correct  me."  And  Selman 
thereupon,  half  drawing  his  scimitar,  replies  on  behalf  of 
the  armed  host  around :  "  Yes,  Omer,  with  our  scimitars 
we  will  punish  you."  And  Omer,  instead  of  being  of- 
fended, exclaims  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Great  God !  this 
people  that  can  declare  to  their  rulers  that  they  will 
punish  with  their  swords  any  departure  from  justice,  as- 
suredly can  never  perish ! "     It  was  this  same   Omer  who 
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returned  their  tribute  to  those  Greek  cities  who  had  paid  it, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  defend  them  against 
the  superior  forces  of  Heraclius.  Protection  was  the  implied 
condition  of  tribute,  and  when  that  could  not  be  afforded, 
justice  demanded  that  its  price  should  be  returned. 

.History  relates  that  the  Ottomans  did  not  always  temper 
their  justice  with  mercy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
early  history  of  their  conquests,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
Servian  revolt,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Cossova,  was  the 
severity  with  which  the  Ottomans  punished  large  numbers 
of  their  Servian  allies  who  had  been  guilty  of  plundering 
after  the  battle  of  Iconium,  which  had  been  won  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  valour  of  these  Servian  allies.  Does  not 
such  a  fact  as  this  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  different  races  contending  for  supremacy,  and  the 
key  to  the  events  of  those  days  ? 

Such  are  the  traditions  of  the  Ottoman,  such  the  models 
and  examples  on  which  his  character  was  formed.  Does  he 
retain  that  character  in  the  present  day?  Ask  those  who' 
have  long  been  resident  in  the  East,  and  their  testimony 
is  unanimous  on  the  question.  I  will  cite  one  remarkable 
instance,  the  testimony  of  a  living  man,  and  therefore 
capable  of  verification.  Previous  to  the  Convention  of  1869, 
Prince  John  Ghika  was  Prince  and  Grovernor  of  Samos. 
In  this  nest  of  pirates  and  bandits,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  which  he  was  obliged  to  employ  in  order  to  reduce 
his  principality  to  order,  he  acquired  such  a  reputation  for 
justice  and-  uprightness,  that  suitors  from  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent flocked  to  Samos  to  have  their  disputes  settled  by 
him.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  East  knows  to  what 
an  extent  this  informal  arbitration  obtains:  let  any  man, 
native  or  stranger,  obtain  a  reputation  for  justice,  and  he 
becomes  ipso  facto  invested  with  the  functions  of  judging 
all  cases  within  the  range  of  his  reputation.  So  it  was  with 
Prince  Ghika.  Well,  he  acquired  the  reputation  not  only 
of  being  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  but  also  of  being  a  ma- 
gician. And  how?  In  this  way.  Many  of  the  disputes 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  were  of  course  cases 
of  doubtful  right ;  but  some  also  were  cases  of  wilful  wrong 
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and  injustice  on  one  side.  In  all  these  latter  cases  he  would 
say,  with  unerring  instinct,  to  the  wrong-doer :  "  You  are 
not  a  Turk."j  Sometimes  the  man  would  reply,  "  Yes,  I  am ; 
I  was  born  in  Smyrna."  "  Yes ;  but  your  father  was  not 
a  Turk."  "  No,  he  came  from  Hellas ;"  or,  "  he  came  from 
Bosnia."  And  the  wrong-doer,  confounded,  would  go  aw£|,y 
and  say,  "That  man  is  either  a  prophet  or  a  wizard — he 
told  me  all  about  myself."  And  how  did  Prince  Ghika  know 
that  the  wrong-doer  was  not  a  Turk  ?  By  this  index,  as  he 
declared  himself,  that  no  true  Ottoman  could  commit  an  act 
of  wanton  injustice.  He  founded  his  judgment  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Ottoman  character,  that  character  which  I  have 
described,  and  of  which  j  ustice  is  one  of  two  main  pillars. 

This  anecdote  exposes,  too,  one  of  the  many  common 
errors  and  confusions  committed  by  those  who  place  to  the 
account  of  the  Ottoman  all  the  injustices  arid  corruptions 
committed  by  the  Mussulmans  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovinia,  or 
elsewhere.  The  Sclave  feudatories  in  these  countries  very 
■generally  adopted  the  religion  of  the  conquering  race,  and 
imposed  it  on  their  vassals.  They  did  not  for  this  reason 
cease  to  be  Sclaves,  and  their  new  religion  in  most  in- 
stances sat  lightly  enough  on  their  consciences.  The  same 
facility  of  conversion  might,  likely  enough,  be  manifested 
by  them  again,  should  their  country  become  the  adjunct  of 
a  great  Christian  power.  To  mistake  such  people  for  true 
Ottomans,  and  to  place  to  the  account  of  the  latter  all  the 
faults  and  vices  which  belong  to  the  former,  is  to  jumble 
up  all  history  and  to  confound  all  judgment.  To  mass  all 
Mussulmans  in  the  same  category,  and  then  to  judge  them 
by  the  standard  of  the  least  worthy  and  characteristic 
among  them,  is  about  as  logical  as  it  would  be  to  judge  the 
Puritans  of  New  England  by  the  standard  of  the  Christians 
of  Abyssinia.  I  have  been  describing  the  Ottoman  cha- 
racter, and  that  of  men  brought  up  from  the  cradle  in  the 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  in  the  strict  observance  of  the 
precepts  of  their  faith,  not  men  who  have  accidentally 
adopted  some  of  the  outward  observances  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  culte,  which  they  could  change  tomorrow  as  easily  as 
their  costume.     It  is  not  only  Price  Ghika  who  has  borne 
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testimony  to  the  Ottoman  character :  ask  merchants  and  tra- 
vellers long  resident  in  the  East ;  they  all  bear  consentient 
testimony  to  the  justice,  truthfulness,  and  honesty  of  the 
true  Turk.  One  single  fact  speaks  whole  volumes  :  among 
them  it  is  not  the  custom  to  give  or  require  a  receipt ;  the 
Turk's  word  is  his  bond ;  repudiation  and  dishonesty  are 
unknown  among  them.  Kow  let  me  ask,  can  the  same 
thing  be  predicated  of  the  Frank  population  of  the  Levaut  ? 
— and  ought  not  this  difference  to  be  a  little  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  talk  so  glibly  about  the  iniquity  of  not  ad- 
mitting Mahommedan  and  Christian  evidence  on  the  same 
footing?  How  can  you  measure  by  a  common  standard 
things  in  their  nature  incommensurable  ? 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  the  Ottoman  character 
without  narrating  an  anecdote  of  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience. I  once  was  engaged  in  a  long  conversation  and 
discussion  with  some  Turks — a  discussion  which  lasted  con- 
tinuously for  six  hours  and  a -half,  during  the  whole  of 
which-time  my  interpreter,  who  was  a  Turkish  admiral 
brought  up  in  England,  and  speaking  English  as  well  as 
I  did,  only  once  found  himself  at  fault,  and  unable  to  trans- 
late a  word  which  I  had  used.  It  was  the  word  "perfidy.-" 
It  turned  out  that  there  was  no  such  word  in  the  Turkish 
language :  there  was  no  way  of  expressing  in  the  Ottoman 
language  what  had  no  existence  in  the  Ottoman  character. 

Such,  then,  are  the  Ottoman  people, — the  most  polite, 
cleanly,  respectful,  disciplined,  and  just  race  under  the  sun ; 
and  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  "  Now  drive  them  out  of 
Europe — if  you  can."  ' 

CHAPTEE  YI. 

The   Turkish   Constitution. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  the  Mussulman 
system,  religion,  politics,  laws,  manners,  and  customs  are 
only  different  phases  of  the  same  idea.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  simplicity  is  also  the  characteristic  of  every 
part  of  this  many-sided  system,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
secrets  of  its  attraction.     With  the  nlainest  of  rituals,  its 
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only  dogma  is  the  Unity  of  God ;  as  discipline,  it  inculcates 
charity,  fasting,  and  prayer ;  in  manners,  it  enjoins  respect 
and  cleanliness ;  in  politics,  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the 
governed.  Politics,  then,  is  as  much  a  part  of  religion  as 
is  the  regulation  of  the  individual  conscience. 

It  requires  a  considerable  mental  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  rigid  separation  of  these 
provinces — who  look  upon  religion  as  exclusively  a  matter 
of  "saving  souls,"  and  politics  as  a  matter  of  police — to 
enter  into  and  comprehend  a  system  in  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  as  much  a  matter  of  religion  as  the  practice 
of  prayer  or  the  belief  in  a  future  state ;  and  we  shall 
presently  see  to  what  gross  errors  and  confusions  this  men- 
tal difficulty  has  given  rise.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  main 
distinctions  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mahommedan 
systems  —  a  distinction  springing  from  their  different  ori- 
gins. The  Christian  religion  came  into  the  world  as  that 
of  a  persecuted  minority,  without  political  weight,  or  the 
prospect  of  political  authority.  Its  Founder  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world : 
it  was  centuries  before  His  religion  became  that  of  the 
powerful  classes.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  individual  consciences  of  men  was  the  exclusive  aim 
of  Christianity,  and  political  considerations  were  dismissed 
with  the  summary  injunction  to  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  were  Csesar's.  Not  so,  but  the  contrary  of  all 
this,  in  the  case  of  the  Mahommedan  system.  Its  founder, 
the  chief  of  a  conquering  tribe,  and  soon  the  founder  of 
an  empire,  was,  like  Moses,  Menu,  and  Confucius,  above 
all  things  a  legislator  and  lawgiver ;  and  if  any  one  part 
of  the  system  which  he  established  was  more  prominent 
than  another,  it  was  precisely  the  political  portion  of  it. 

Now  what  were  the  cardinal  principles  of  this  theologico- 
political  system?  1.  The  limitation  of  sovereign  power, 
and  the  imposition  of  checks  on  arbitrariness  and  tyranny ; 

2.  The  concession  of  complete  liberty  to   the   commune; 

3.  Personal  liberty  and  religious  toleration;  4.  Fixed  and 
direct  taxation ;  5.  The  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  trade  j 
6.  The  legalization  of  war  and  diplomacy. 
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These  were,  as  I  think  I  can  shew,  the  great  principles 
of  the  Mahommedan  political  system,  accompanied  with 
which  the  Mussulman  arms  overran  the  greater  portion 
of  the  civilized  globe,  subduing  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
far  more  by  the  fascination  of  their  political  genius  and 
the  excellence  of  their  system,  than  by  the  force  of  their 
arms  or  the  valour  of  their  hosts.  It  was  not  very  won- 
derful that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Empire,  groaning 
under  the  yoke  of  the  most  complicated  and  burdensome 
system  ever  devised,  should  have  gladly  exclianged  it  for 
one  in  which  castes  were  unknown,  and  administrative  sim- 
plicity and  lightness  of  taxation  cardinal  maxims  of  policy. 

Let  us  consider  these  maxims  a  little  in  detail. 

1.  The  limitation  of  power. — In  nothing,  perhaps,  were 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Mahommed  more  conspicuous, 
than  in  the  care  and  pains  he  took  to  raise  up  safeguards 
among  the  people  against  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  their 
rulers.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  prophetic  insight  into  the 
dangers  which  would  eventually  threaten  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire with  destruction.  He  abstains  from  naming  his  suc- 
cessor, although  it  is  known  that  he  wished  Ali  to  succeed 
to  him,  because  he  will  set  an  example  of  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  popular  election.  Resistance  to  illegal  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler  is  laid  down  as  a  religious  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  ruled.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Abubeker 
and  of  Selman  how  the  early  Ottomans  understood  this 
duty.  As  an  efPectual  and  practical  check  on  arbitrariness, 
the  prophet  was  enjoined  by  God  to  take  no  action  without 
first  consulting  a  council,  in  order  that  his  successors  should 
have  no  excuse  for  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  exercise  of 
their  authority,  seeing  that  the  prophet  himself,  who  could 
not  err  (as  he  acted  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  Grod), 
was  commanded  to  submit  his  decisions  to  a  council. 
"  Without  counsel  there  is  no  wisdom,"  says  the  Caliph  Ali ; 
and  El  Ghazzeli,  surnamed  "  the  proof  of  Islam,"  narrates 
how  all  the  caliphs  and  sovereigns  of  Islam  observed  this  di- 
vine precept,  and  loved  to  have  their  actions  discussed  by  the 
divans  over  which  they  themselves  presided.  No  sovereign 
act  could  emanate  save  from  "  the  King  in  Council."     It  is 
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impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  as  a  primordial 
national  axiomatic  institution  of  the  Ottomans.  Rebellion, 
legalized  rebellion,  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  sanction  of  this 
safeguard ;  hence  the  custom,  instituted  by  the  greatest  of 
the  Sultans,  of  giving  largesses  to  the  janissaries  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  in  order  that  the  selfish 
interests  of  this  powerful  body  should  never  be  enlisted  too 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne, 
but  should  rather  incline  to  the  opposite  scale. 

2.  The  liberty  of  the  commune  was  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  their  State  -  craft ;  it  was  this  which  rendered 
their  government  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  by  a  few 
individuals  possible.  A  feudal  military  chief  was  placed 
over  a  large  district,  responsible  for  its  order  and  tran- 
quillity, entitled  to  receive  the  tithe,  endowed  with  military 
and  political  authority.  But  he  was  absolutely  prohibited 
from  intermeddling  with  the  internal,  fiscal,  and  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  commune ;  these  were  managed  by 
freely-elected  officers,  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  was 
one  of  their  principal  attributes.  As  long  as  this  privilege 
was  respected,  the  communes  fiourished ;  the  moment  it  was 
encroached  upon,  they  languished  and  decayed.  The  Mus- 
sulmans, too,  never  imposed  their  laws  on  the  people  they 
conquered,  or  who  submitted  to  them ;  it  was  a  universal 
maxim  with  them,  that  as  long  as  people  "paid  their  tribute 
and  were  not  criminals,"  they  were  entitled  to  every  species 
of  liberty.  "We  found  this  communal  system  in  India,  where 
it  had  been  in  existence  for  six  centuries,  and,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  the  practice  of  the  Mussulmans,  we  codified 
their  law  and  applied  it  to  the  Hindoos,  who  had,  during 
the  whole  of  the  Mussulman  domination,  been  exempt  from 
its  operation.     From  this  liberty  of  the  commune  flows — 

3.  Complete  religious  and  political  toleration,  on  the 
payment  of  the  tribute.  —  Proselytism  has  always  been 
foreign  to  the  Mahommedan  system.  The  feudal  chiefs 
of  the  conquered  countries,  especially  those  in  Bosnia, 
the  Herzegovinia,  and  Albania,  in  a  great  measure  chose  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the   privileges,  especially  the  military  career 
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of  the  conquering  race ;  but  a  change  of  religion  was 
never  exacted  from  any  people,  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
even  was  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
faiths.  It  is  related  how  a  former  Christian  priest  who 
became  a  Mahommedan  was  actually  put  to  death  by  the 
Mussulmans  for  scurrilously  abusing  his  old  faith,  just  as 
he  had  probably  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  respect  of 
the  new  faith  to  which  he  had  recently  become  a  convert. 

4.  Fixed  and  direct  taxation. — It  was  an  important 
maxim  of  Mahommedan  finance  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  State  should  be  adjusted  to  the  revenue,  and  not  the 
revenue  regulated  on  the  expenditure.  The  revenue  was 
a  fixed  quantity,  and  could  not  be  arbitrarily  increased  at 
the  will  and  caprice  of  the  Government;  it  must  also  be 
raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  idea  of  raising  a  revenue 
from  indirect  imposts  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples- of  their  fiscal  ideas,  which  were  expressed  in  this 
respect  by  the  maxim,  that  a  tax  ought  only  to  be  gathered 
after  the  collection  of  the  produce.  As  their  revenue,  too, 
depended  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  any  levying  of 
taxes  on  the  springs  of  production  would  impair  the  sources 
of  revenue.  Not  only,  too,  must  the  amount  which  the 
taxpayer  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  be  a  fi^xed  amount, 
but  the  system  of  taxation  must  be  simple.  One  single 
direct  tax,  adjusting  itself  in  amount  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  payer,  must  do  duty  for  all  the  complicated  fiscal  ex- 
tortions of  other  systems.  This  single  tax  is  the  tithe. 
And  above  all,  it  was  to  be  gathered  by  freely  elected  mu- 
nicipal officers,  and  the  Government  which  received  the 
amount  was  to  have  neither  part  nor  parcel  in  the  assess- 
ment or  collection  of  it.  The  idea  of  debt  was  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, both  by  their  ideas  respecting  usury,  and  still  more 
by  their  notions  of  justice,  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  on 
posterity  a  burden  which  they  should  bear  themselves. 

5.  Liberty  of  commerce.  — A  small  tax  amounting  to 
3  per  cent,  on  the  transit  of  goods,  and  answering  to  the 
Eoman  portorium,  was  the  only  indirect  tax  levied ;  and  its 
produce  was  employed  on  roads,  harbours,  and  canals,  with 
the  view  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  goods  and  the  circulation 
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of  trade.  Commerce,  which  in  the  earliest  times  was  ia  the 
hands  of  pilgrims,  never  lost  the  character  of  sacredness 
which  attached  to  its  early  votaries.  The  foreigner  who 
came  for  purposes  of  exchange  was  treated  as  a  guest 
(mussqfir),  and  hedged  round  with  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties ;  and  it  is  in  point  of  fact  to  this  beneficent  view  of 
liis  status,  and  not  to  treaty  rights  extorted  from  the  Otto- 
mans, that  the  privileges  of  foreign  merchants — the  pro- 
tections and  the  whole  network  of  abuses  which  at  present 
exist — owe  their  origin. 

6.  The  legalization  of  war  and  diplomacy. — I  do  not 
think  that  anything  can  be  cited  as  a  greater  proof,  not 
only  of  the  ignorance  but  of  the  perversion  of  the  truth, 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  of  the  Mahommedan  system, 
than  the  popular  idea  respecting  a  Je/ad  or  "  religious  war." 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  means  a  war  of  religion, 
a  war  in  which  the  fanatical  passions  of  the  Mahommedan 
populations  are  roused.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  delusion. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  maligned  institution  is  the  very  crown 
and  glory  of  the  whole  Mahommedan  system.  According 
to  it,  every  war  is  a  religious  war  that  is  sanctioued  by 
religion,  and  without  this  sanction — only  given  after  due 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  it  and  their  justice — ^no  war 
can  be  undertaken,  and  no  blood  can  be  shed.  To  the 
trained  interpreters  and  recognised  guardians  of  their  law 
is  this  solemn  duty  of  investigation  committed.  If  to  them 
it  should  appear  that  the  causes  are  just,  and  redress  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained,  their  chief,  the  Sheik-el-Islam,  issues 
his  feiva  or  decree,  legalizing  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
without  this  fetva  no  Sultan,  however  powerful,  could  de- 
clare war,  nor  would  his  summons  be  obeyed  if  he  did.  Not 
only,  too,  in  the  declaration  of  war,  but  in  all  the  subsequent 
acts  connected  with  it — the  making  of  peace,  the  signing  of 
treaties,  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  —  a  similar  legahzation 
is  required.  For  this  purpose,  one  at  the  head  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  TJlema,  called  a  cadi-asker,  is  selected  to 
accompany  each  army  in  the  field,  and  without  his  signa- 
ture no  truce  is  valid,  no  treaty  can  be  made.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  in  history,  that  the  great  defeat  of  the  Turks 
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before  the  walls  of  Vienna  was  in  a  chief  measure  owing 
to  the  depression  of  spirits  among  them  caused  by  the  fact, 
that  they  marched  from  Pesth  in  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  the  cadi-asker,  who  refused  to  sanction  the  breach  of 
a  truce  which  had  been  made.  The  Sultan  who  had  been 
guilty  of  this  unjust  act  was  put  to  death,  by  a  people 
outraged  at  the  commission  of  this  injustice. 

In  vain  do  we  look  in  Europe  for  anything  comparable 
to  this  legalization  of  war  among  the  Ottoman  people.  >  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  to  find, 
in  their  Fecial  College,  a  parallel  to  the  fetva  of  the  Sheik- 
el-Islam.  With  the  Ottomans  it  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
their  system,  springing  spontaneously  from  that  principle 
of  justice  and  legality  which  is  the  very  groundwork  of 
their  polity. 

It  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  regretful  reflection, 
that  there  should  not  be  a  European  tribunal,  charged  with 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  armed  with 
a  coercive  sanction.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  people  that,  if  each  nation  had  only  a  municipal 
institution  like  this  of  the  Ottoman  people — charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  justice  of  a  casus  belli,  and  without 
whose  verdict  no  war  could  be  undertaken — no  international 
tribunal  would  be  necessary.  How  many  just  wars  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  history  of  any  nation  ?  Europe 
denounces  the  Turk  for  making  "religious  wars;"  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  she  takes  very  good  care  that  a  similar 
accusation  shall  not  be  brought  against  herself. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

The  Turkish  Constitution. 

Having  now  described  the  Mussulman  system  of  polity, 
I  proceed  to  answer  some  objections  which  may  possibly 
be  urged  against  it.  These  objections  will  probably  assume 
a  double  form,  the  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical ;  the 
first  founded  on  the  theocratic  character  of  the  institutions, 
and  the  improgressiveness  which  attaches  to  such  a  cha- 
racter; and  the  second,  on  the  lamentable  example  mani- 
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fested  by  Mahommedan  governments  in  the  present  day. 
I  will  proceed  to  consider  both  classes  of  objections. 

1.  The  theoretical  objection. — However  wisely  devised,  it 
will  be  said,  institutions  and  systems  may  be  for  any  parti- 
cular period  of  a  nation's  career,  the  very  fact  of  their  suit- 
ability at  that  period  is  itself  a  presumption  against  them  for 
another  and  a  different  period  in  that  nation's  history.  The 
Heptarchy  was,  likely  enough,  a  wise  institution  for  the 
period  in  English  history  when  it  flourished;  but^it  would 
scarcely  suit  the  England  of  the  nineteenth'  century.  The 
Polish  Constitution,  with  its  Libcrum  Veto  even,  may  have 
suited  the  Polish  nation  at  the  time  it  was  first  established ; 
but  it  was  the  guarantee  of  that  very  Constitution,  by  the 
arch-enemies  of  the  nation,  which  precipitated  its  ruin,  and 
caused  its  dismemberment.  And  so  necessarily  with  all 
religiously-sanctioned  systems,  which,  claiming  Divine  origin 
and  possessing  Divine  sanction,  do  not  admit  of  the  pro- 
gressive change  and  development  which  is  the  first  law  of 
endurance,  and  must  therefore  strangle  the  life  out  of  the 
nation  which  adopts  them. 

I  fancy  that  the  fallacy  of  this  objection,  as  applied  to 
the  Mahommedan  system,  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  one  of 
the  terms  employed.  By  a  "  religiously- sanctioned  system," 
the  objection  contemplates  an  elaborated  system  like  the 
American,  English,  Polish,  or  Venetian  Constitutions.  Now, 
the  principles  which  were  detailed  in  my  last  chapter,  and 
the  sum  of  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  I  was  obliged  to 
call  the  Mahommedan  "  system,"  are  in  this  sense  no  system 
at  all,  but  are  the  primai'y  axiomatic  principles  of  all  good 
government.  They  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  elaborated 
constitutions  as  the  axioms  of  Euclid  do  to  the  propositions 
of  mathematics,  or  in  which  the  Decalogue  does  to  the 
Canon  Law.  It  is  true  that  they  formed  not  only  the 
groundwork,  but  also  the  very  essence  of  the  early  Ma- 
hommedan system,  and  this  astounding  simplicity  was  the 
very  source  and  secret  of  its  strength.  It  was  as  if  a  people 
were,  for  all  codes,  and  laws,  and  constitutions,  to  determine 
to  rule  themselves  by  the  Decalogue  alone.  But,  just  as  the 
Decalogue,  although  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  law, 
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does  not  exclude  the  evolution  of  complicated  codes  and 
voluminous  statutes,  so  the  axioms  of  policy  laid  down  by 
Mahomet  do  not  exclude  necessary  developments,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  requirements  of  the  people  and  the 
changes  of  the  times. 

All  these  developments,  it  is  true,  must  in  the  ultimate 
analysis  be  found  conformant  to,  or  at  any  rate  must 
not  be  found  in  conflict  with,  these  primary  maxims ;  but  if 
these  maxims  are  sound  and  of  universal  application,  this  is 
no  more  an  objection  to  the  Mahommedan  system  than  it  is 
to  the  Canon  Law,  to  say  of  it  that  it  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  Decalogue  ;  or  to  the  system  of  Euclid,  that  all  its 
propositions  must  be  ultimately  referable  to  its  postulates 
and  axioms. 

That  the  Mussulman  system  should  have  fallen  from  its 
original  standard,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  have  developed 
itself  into  something  quite  different  from  its  ideal,  is  an 
objection  to  human  nature  itself,  not  to  the  system  of 
Mahomet.  All  that  any  system  can  do  is,  to  lay  down 
sound  principles,  and  perhaps,  further,  to  furnish  sound 
canons  of  interpretation.  Now  the  Mussulman  system  does 
both,  and,  as  this  latter  point  is  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  objection  I  am  considering,  I  will 
endeavour  to,  prove  by  quotations  from  the  highest  Mussul- 
man law  authorities,  that  according  to  them  "  it  is  the  letter 
which  killeth,  but  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  constantly  and  explicitly  laid  down 
by  them,  that  everything  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  maxims 
actually  contained  in  their  system  is  lawful,  if  its  expediency 
can  be  shewn.  Here  is  a  vast  field  opened  at  once  for 
political  development.  "  Politics,  like  practical  jurisprudence, 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances,"  says  one  of  their 
highest  authorities.  The  great  Sheikh,  Sidi  Mohamed 
Byrem,  says,  "  The  action  of  government  according  to  the 
law,  includes  all  means  by  which  good  can  be  effected  and 
evil  avoided,  even  if  these  means  have  not  been  indicated 
by  the  Prophet,  nor  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  This 
is  explicit  enough  ;  but  in  case  there  should  be  any  doubt 
on  the  subject,  a  case  is   submitted  to  the  great  Doctor 
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Ebni  Akil,  to  pronounce  "  whether  that  which  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  is  permissible  in  politics ;"  and  he  lays 
down,  "  If  by  that  is  meant  that  Government  ought  to  avoid 
every  opposition  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  law,  or  its 
legitimate  consequences,  the  proposition  is  sound;  but  if 
thereby  is  meant  that  Government  can  only  act  in  cases 
where  the  law  has  spoken,  and  that  all  other  action  is  ille- 
gitimate, it  is  a  gross  and  monstrous  error,  and  a  direct  cen- 
sure on  the  practice  and  declarations  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet."  And,  if  any  further  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  required,  Ebn-el-Kayem,  another  chief  law  authority,  de- 
clares that  "it  is  repugnant  to  our  sense  of  the  goodness  of 
God  to  suppose  that  we  are  not  to  follow  all  paths  that  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  application  of  justice  and 
equity,  whether  they  have  been  .indicated  by  the  law,  or  dis- 
covered by  the  graces  with  which  God  has  endowed  men." 

And  to  clinch  all  this,  the  great  Sheikh  Byrera  adds, 
that  "  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  disorders  which  have 
resulted  in  consequence  of  the  pretended  insufficiency  of 
the  law  of  Islam,  have  proceeded  from  the  narrow  and 
literal  interpretation  of  that  law  by  certain  of  the  Ulema, 
who,  instead  of  holding  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  have  en- 
deavoured to  narrow  what  God  had  enlarged,  and  make 
His  law  of  none  effect  by  their  interpretations ;  so  that 
rulers  have  made  the  impracticability  of  the  interpreters 
the  excuse  for  departing  from  the  wise  spirit  of  the  law 
of  Islam,  and  emancipating  themselves  from  its  control." 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  system  which  not  only  lays  down 
certain  wise  and  salutary  maxims  of  universal  obligation, 
but  actually  provides  for  uncontemplated  contingencies,  by 
laying  down  sound  canons  of  interpretation  for  the  guid- 
ance of  future  generations. 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  objection :  How  comes  it, 
that  with  a  system  so  perfect,  Turkey  should  be  in  the 
pitiable  condition  in  which  she  is  to-day  ?  I  think  I  may 
claim  to  have  in  a  measure  answered  this  objection,  im- 
plicitly, in  the  above.  No  system,  however  perfect,  can 
guarantee  its  own  continued  existence.  It  must  be  worked 
by  men,  and  if  these  men  are  unintelligent  or  corrupt,  the 
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system  will  be  perverted  or  corrupted.  Now,  so  far  from 
the  present  condition  of  Mahommedan  affairs  being  charge- 
able to  the  Mahommedan  system,  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  that  system,  that  it  should  be 
demonstrable  that  each  one  of  the  political  evils  from 
which  Turkey  is  suffering,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  infi- 
delity of  its  rulers  to  the  very  principles  of  the  Mahommedan 
system,  and  to  the  violation  of  those  political  axioms  which 
I  enumerated  in  my  last  chapter.     Let  me  prove  this. 

Turkey  is  suffering  from  arbitrariness,  and  the  want  of 
good  counsel  on  the  part  of  its  rulers.  Mahomet  exhausted 
ingenuity  in  devising  checks  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power,  and  actually  imposed  a  council  on  himself  as  an 
irrecusable  example  to  his  successors. 

Turkey  is  suffering  from  a  corrupt  administration,  of 
which  the  greatest  grievances  are  those  abuses  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Mahomet  established, 
as  an  axiom  of  government,  the  liberty  and  self-government 
of  the  commune,  and  committed  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  freely-elected  ofiBcers  of  the  Commune. 

Turkey  is  suffering  from  a  load  of  debt,  and  from  heavy 
and  oppressive  taxation.  Mahomet  forbad  usury,  established 
a  national  reserve-fund,  and  imposed  the  simplest  and  least 
burdensome  system  of  taxation  ever  devised  by  rulers. 

Turkey  is  suffering  from  a  complicated  Customs-tariff, 
drying  up  the  sources  of  its  wealth,  and  striking  at  the  very 
foundations  of  its  prosperity.  Mahomet  enjoined  absolute 
liberty  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  and  anticipated  by  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  commercial  policy  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

I  think  I  have  now  answered  both  classes  of  objection  to 
which  the  Mahommedan  system  might  be  thought  by  some 
persons  liable,  and  given  the  grounds  for  the  opinion  which  I 
ventured  to  express  in  a  former  chapter,  viz.,  that  all  effectual 
reform  in  Turkey  must  proceed  in  the  lines  of  their  own 
Constitution,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  a 
return  to  Islam.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  consider  some 
of  the  external  dangers  to  which  Turkey  is  at  the  present 
moment  liable. 
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CHAPTEE   VIII. 

The  Eueopean  Crusade  against  Turkey. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the 
present  time — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  their 
gravity — are  twofold,  those  arising  from  within  and  those 
proceeding  from  without.  The  two,  of  course,  are  inti- 
mately connected  together.  It  is  the  state  of  financial  and 
administrative  confusion  to  which  Turkey  has  been  reduced 
■which  exposes  her  to  the  aggression  of  her  external  foes. 
Some  nations  are  weak  from  the  paucity  of  their  population, 
the  poverty  of  their  resources,  the  character  of  their  inha- 
bitants, or  the  peculiarities  of  their  geographical  situation. 
Such  nations  may  be  called  naturally  weak.  In  each  of 
these  particulars  Turkey  is  strong.  A  nation,  again,  may  be 
weak  on  account  of  the  impracticable  character  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  impossibility  to  amend  it.  Poland  was  in 
this  condition ;  and  the  satanic  device  adopted  by  her  ene- 
mies was,  as  history  tells  us,  to  guarantee  that  Constitution, 
so  as  to  render  its  reform  impossible.  In  this  respect,  too , 
Turkey  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  a  nation  may  also  be  weak 
from  the  incapacity  and  corruption  of  its  rulers,  and  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  its  people;  and  in  this  case, 
equally  as  in  the  other  cases,  that  nation  is  liable  to  become 
the  victim  of  the  aggressor  and  the  prey  of  the  spoiler. 
The  independence  of  any  nation — it  may  be  laid  down  gene- 
rally and  absolutely — guaranteed  by  the  "  moderation  "  of 
its  neighbours,  and  not  by  its  owil  inherent  strength,  is  cer- 
tain to  become  the  mere  sport  of  circumstances. 

Now,  if  a  nation,  weak  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  should  happen  to  possess  the  most  coveted  portions  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  situations  of  the  most  command- 
ing importance,  such  accidents  will  scarcely  tend  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  acquisition  on  the  part  of  its  powerful  neighbours. 

Por  two  centuries  past,  schemes  ior  the  partition  of 
Turkey  have  been  bandied  about  the  world.  There  is  not 
a  nation  bordering  on  Turkey  which  has  not  treasured 
up,  in  its  archives  or  tradition?,  the  details  of  a  plan  of 
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partition.  One  covets  the  littoral  of  the  Adriatic,  another 
the  outlets  of  the  Danube.  One  is  moved  by  sympathy  for 
co-nationalists,  another  by  fervour  for  co-religionists.  Every 
pretence  which  the  ingenuity  of  covetousness  or  the  lust  of 
acquisition  can  devise  is  put  forward.  History,  ethnology, 
geography,  and  religion  are  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  victim,  his  proud  indifference,  and 
his  culpable  carelessness,  are  alike  traded  on.  Every  agency 
is  set  in  motion — ignorance,  corruption,  ambition.  Every 
instrument,  however  venerable  or  however  vile,  from  the 
bishop  and  patriarch  to  the  stipendiary  agent  of  fabricated 
disaffection,  all  are  enlisted  in  the  crusade. 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  since  recent  events  in  Turkey, 
rumours  and  counter-rumours  of  partition  have  been  espe- 
cially rife.  True  it  is  that  no  absolute  credence  can  be  given 
to  any  of  these  rumours.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  also  true 
that  equally  little  credence  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the 
contradictions  of  them.  The  wind  blows  one  day  from  the 
direction  of  aggression,  and  another  from  the  quarter  of 
moderation ;  and  if  you  were  to  set  your  sails  to  each  breeze, 
you  would  box  the  c'bmpass  of  conjecture. 

With  reference  to  these  rumours  and  contradictions,  there 
is  a  suggestive  passage  worth  referring  to  in  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondence.  It  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Suffolk  (the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Southern  Department)  to  Mr.  Harris, 
the  English  Minister  at  Berlin.  In  it  the  Secretary  of  State 
refers  to  the  rumours  with  which  the  air  was  then  charged 
relative  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  he  tells  the  Minister 
that  he  has  had  very  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  great  Northern  Powers  that  no  credence  is 
to  be  attached  to  those  rumours;  that  if  any  communica- 
tions at  all  had  passed  on  the  subject  of  possible  even- 
tualities, they  had  no  ofScial  or  practical  character  what- 
ever, and  only  dealt  with  possible  contingencies  which  it  was 
sincerely  hoped  would  never  occur.  This  was  in  August,  1772. 
There  is  another  letter,  dated  June,  1771 — more  than  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  above— addressed  by  Frederick  II- 
to  Count  Solms,  in  which  the  Prussian  monarch — to  whose 
Court  Mr.  Harris  was  all  this  time  attached— minutely  de- 
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tails  the  whole  plan  of  partition,  which  he  informs  his  cor- 
respondent has  been  completely  decided  upon  ! 

Attaching,  therefore,  equal  weight  to  the  rumours  and 
the  contradictions,  let  us  examine  on  their  own  merits  some 
of  the  reports  which  have  lately  been  afloat. 

Austria  first  comes  on  the  scene.  Whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  she  had  the  credit  of  setting  the  match  to  the 
magazine  of  combustibles  which  are  always  stored  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovinia.  But  those  who  excite  an  explosion 
ought  at  any  rate  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it ;  and  it  shews  the 
most  incredible  gaucherie,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  discover 
six  months  after  the  event  that  you  have  only  been  roasting 
chestnuts  for  other  people.  However  that  may  be,  in  spite 
of  promptings  and  encouragements  from  powerful  quarters, 
and  notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Austrian 
army,  in  which  the  Croatian  element  preponderates,  and  no 
particular  disinclination  at  head-quarters,  a  change  sud- 
denly came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian  dream.  Some 
said  that  it  was  "compensation"  in  Galicia  (in  which  a 
Greek  propaganda  among  the  United  Greek  Eiuthenian 
population  had  long  been  active)  that 'was  demanded  by 
a  powerful  neighbour,  who  has  political  reasons  of  no  mean 
magnitude  for  coveting  this  province,  and  that  the  price 
was  considered  excessive.  Others  maintained  that  it  was 
the  dualism  which  was  to  blame,  for  the  political  instincts 
of  the  Magyar  race  had  interfered  with  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition, and  Hungary  had  summarily  declined  to  be  a 
party  to  her  own  effacement  by  taking  more  Sclavs  into 
partnership  in  the  Transleithan  kingdom. 

Then  there  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  a  chance  for  little 
Servia.  What  more  natural  than  to  add  these  Sclav  pro- 
vinces to  a  little  Sclav  State,  which  had  established,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  creditable  specimen  of  government,  and  would 
have  some  peculiar  advantages  in  the  difficult  task  of  gov- 
erning these  troublesome  neighbours?  It  was  a  very  natural 
idea,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  naive  one.  Big  fish  eat 
little  fish,  but  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  killing  little 
fish  for  the  special  behoof  of  other  little  fish.  So  far  from 
the   "Great   Powers"   wishing  to   aggrandize  this  "little 
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Power,"  they  had  no  hesitation  at  a  particular  period  of 
the  present  crisis  in  giving  their  consent  to  the  Porte  for 
the  military  occupation  of  Servia.  There  was  nothing  the 
least  remarkable  in  this ;  it  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
all  their  policy  in  these  matters.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  obnoxious  than  another  to  the  Great  Power 
which  holds  the  banner  of  the  Panslavistic  idea,  it  is  the 
idea  of  forming  in  Servia  the  nucleus  of  an  independent  and 
powerful  Sclav  State.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  a  second  Poland.  But  for  all  that,  Servia,  like  the  other 
vassal  States,  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  great  Eastern 
drama ;  and  a  part  so  important,  that  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  policy  of  these 
little  vassal  States. 

"When  the  hour  shall  have  struck  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Roumania  (and  the  little  kingdom  of 
Greece),  shall  all  be  prepared  to  throw  themselves,  at  the 
word  of  command,  on  the  body  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
To  secure  this  disposition,  different  means  must  be  adopted ; 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece,  although  they  are  to  en- 
tertain no  delusions  about  getting -the  lion's  share  in  the 
spoil,  are  to  have  continually  dangling  before  their  eyes 
the  prospect  of  an  addition  to  their  territories. 

"With  reference  to  Servia  and  Montenegro,  an  effectual 
see-saw  has  been  introduced.  A  phrase,  too,  notre  rdle 
national,  has  been  invented,  which  is  the  pivot  of  the 
saw.  Does  Servia  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  accept  the 
pressure  from  without,  then  Montenegro  will  act  the  role 
national;  should  Montenegro  hesitate,  the  national  banner 
will  have  passed  to  Servia.  In  this  way  both  Governments 
are  absolutely  chained  down  to  the  policy  which  is  dictated 
to  them.  It  is  here  the  people,  and  their  national  en- 
thusiasms, that  are  used  against  the  GoTcrnments. 

In  Eoumania  it  is  exactly  the  reverse;  there  the  Prince 
is  used  against  the  people.  Roumania  has  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  being  probably  the  very  worst  -  governed 
country  in  Europe,  It  was  an  evil  hour  for  her  people 
when   they   bethought  themselves   of  a   Hoheuzollern  for 
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their  little  principality;  for  if  the  tyrant  is  the  prince 
who  sacrifices  the  interests  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  self- 
ish and  dynastic  interests,  then  is  Rouraania  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  For  the  grati- 
fication of  the  dynastic  vanity  and  ambition  of  its  Prince, 
for  the  bauble  of  a  sovereign  crown,  the  nearest  and  dearest 
interests  of  the  people  are  sacrificed,  and  the  whole  future 
prospects  of  these  countries  compromised.  With  boundless 
natural  resources  the  treasury  is  bankrupt,  and  the  cul- 
tivator, oppressed  with  taxation,  is  not  even  allowed  to  ex- 
tract a  living  from  the  soil.  "With  an  accumulating  Na- 
tional Debt,  the  Budget  shews  an  annual  deficit  of  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  revenue  !  and  no  wonder,  when,  with 
no  legitimate  national  requirements  to  justify  it,  a  huge 
standing  army  is  maintained,  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
is  not  the  nation's.  On  the  same  principle,  while  Europe 
was  discussing  the  right  of  Roumania  to  make  commercial 
treaties,  that  right  was  exercised  in  signing  away  the  future 
commercial  and  agricultufal  interests  of  the  country,  in 
exchange,  as  it  is  universally  believed,  for  political  support 
in  an  object  which  the  country  cares  nothing  about :  and, 
what  is  more  grave  still,  the  adherence  of  another  powerful 
neighbour  to  this  dynastic  intrigue  is  very  generally  sup- 
posed, since  General  Prince  Suwarrow's  mission  in  this  coun- 
try, to  have  been  purchased  by  the  promise  of  the  cession  of 
that  portion  of  Bessarabia  added  to  Moldavia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Here,  then,  it  is  no  longer  popular  enthusiasms, 
but  dynastic  foibles,  which  are  used  against  Turkey.  All 
roads  are  good  that  lead  to  Stamboul. 

But  lo  !  the  storm  which  seemed  gathering  round  Turkey 
shews  in  some  quarters  signs  of  abating.  "Moderation"  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Every  Government  is  congratulating 
every  other  on  its  extraordinary  "  moderation,"  and  I  am 
sure  that  at  the  diplomatic  receptions  of  the  new  year  this 
must  have  been  the  universal  topic  of  mutual  felicitations. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  such  an  idyllic  scene  with 
cynical  observations,  but  if  one  allowed  oneself  to  listen 
to  political  sceptics  one  would  hear  this  language :  All  this 
pretended  "moderation"  is  downright  fudge  and  unmiti- 
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gated  hypocrisy.  It  imposes  on  no  one.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  campaign  in  the  spring, — which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
remember  we  are  only  in  the  winter  now, — it  is  because  the 
Eastern  Question  is  not  yet  ripe,  and  a  short  interval  of 
moderation  may  bring  matters  to  maturity.  All  the  ele- 
ments of  confusion  which  at  present  distract  Turkey  can 
at  any  time  be  called  up  at  will ;  and  others,  and  mightier 
ones,  can  be  added.  Bulgaria  may  then  be  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  disaflFection  in  that  important  province  will  be  worth 
a  dozen  Herzegovinian  insurrections.  But,  above  all,  and 
more  important  than  all  this  put  together,  a  blow,  it  is 
whispered,  is  being  prepared  for  Turkey,  which,  if  it 'fall 
on  her,  will  bring  the  Eastern  Question  before  the  world 
in  a  way  it  has  never  been  before,  and  make,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  a  partition  possible.  Those  who  know 
what  are  the  real  chances  of  a  disputed  succession  in  Turkey 
will  know  to  what  I  refer. 

If,  then,  I  believe  that  Turkey  is  not  destined  to  perish, 
it  is  not  because  I  have  any  confidence  in  "moderation" 
(God  help  us  !),  nor  because  I  do  not  believe  that  evil  deeds 
do  not  in  the  long-run  prosper  (the  example  of  Poland 
is  there  to  banish  all  such  optimism) ;  but  because  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the 
Murats  and  Selims  and  Solimans  will  allow  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  the  designing  men  who  are  scheming  to 
destroy  his  empire;  and  because  I  remember  that  Turkey, 
in  her  past  history,  has  passed  safely  through  other  crises 
almost  as  formidable  as  the  present :  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a  great  man,  Mustapha  Kiuprili, 
arose  and  saved  the  State,  threatened  in  its  very  existence, 
as  in  the  present  day,  by  dangers  from  within  and  from 
without;  and  again  in  our  own  century,  when,  without  an 
army,  with  her  janissaries  massacred,  her  fleet  destroyed, 
Greece  liberated,  Albania  in  arms,  all  Europe  adverse, 
Russia  at  war 'with  her,  and  Mehemet  Ali  marching  on 
Constantinople,  she  emerged  almost  unscathed  from  this 
concurrence  of  perils  and  disasters,  which  seemed  sufiicient 
to  wreck  a  dozen  empires,  under  Sultan  Mahmood  and  his 
great  Vizier,  Mehemet  Reschid  Pasha.     If  on  these  occa- 
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sions  it  only  required  the  genius  of  a  man  and  the  support 
of  a  Sultan  to  restore  and  preserve  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
I  venture  to  say  it  was  because  Turkey,  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  and  in  the  nature  of  its  Constitution,  mani- 
fests the  qualities  and  possesses  the  vitality  which  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  explain  in  these  chapters. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Thk  Prince  of  Roumania. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  chapter  the  lamentable  con- 
dition to  which  the  policy  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern, 
prompted  from  without,  has  reduced  the  little  State  of  Rou- 
mania. But  the  exact  position  which  that  Prince  holds  in 
the  country  is  too  interesting,  and  indeed,  at  the  present 
moment,  too  vital  a  subject,  not  to  require  all  the  light 
that  is  possible  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  Now  the  secret 
of  the  total  disregard  to  national  interests  exhibited  by 
the  Roumanian  Prince,  and  the  sacrifice  of  those  interests 
to  external  political  objects,  is,  that  Prince  Charles  is  not 
meant  to  take  root,  or  establish  himself  permanently  in  the 
country.  Se  has  been  placed  there  with  a  definite  object,  vis., 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  this  part  of 
Europe  in  return  for  concessions  elsewhere — to  Germany.  Prince 
Bismark  has,  so  to  speak,  effected  a  lodgment  in  a  foreigu 
countrj^,  on  a  spot  of  immense  political  importance,  but 
where  (as  he  is  the  first  to  proclaim  himself)  Germany  has 
no  direct  national  interests  whatever ;  and  in  return  for 
concessions  here,  that  is  to  say,  by  disposing  of  his  interests 
to  the  highest  bidder  (the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  popu- 
lations counting,  of  course,  for  nothing),  he  is  enabled  to 
secure  the  most  important  advantages,  and  purchase  the 
most  valuable  support  elsewhere.  Prince  Charles  of  Hohen- 
zollern, the  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Ger- 
many, must  be  considered  as  the  obedient  instrument  of 
Prussian  policy,  and  as  perfectly  prepared  to  quit  his  little 
Principality  the  moment  it  becomes  essential  to  Prussia  to 
dispose  of  his  interest  there. 
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If  anyone  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
this  is  the  case,  I  must  refer  him  to  what  occnrred  during 
the  Franco-Q-erman  war  at  the  beginning  of  1871.  At  that 
time  Metz  had  not  fallen,  the  army  of  the  Loire  was  gather- 
ing strength,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  still  doubtful. 
It  was  essential  to  Prussia  to  secure  the  support  of  Russia. 
The  covenanted  price  of  that  armed  support  was  to  be  the 
denunciation  of  the  whole  of  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  not  only  the  Black  Sea  clause,  but  the  Bessa- 
rabian  frontier  -  clause  as  well.  At  this  critical  juncture. 
Prince  Charles,  with  whose  connivance  this  arrangement  had 
to  be  made,  was  undoubtedly  prepared  to  quit  the  country 
whose  territorial  interests  he  had  betrayed.  He  made  his 
preparations  accordingly.  A  letter  appeared  in  the  "  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,"  published  hy  the  Prince's  own  directions,  and 
addressed  by  him  to  his  old  tutor.  Professor  Aurbach,  telling 
him  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  take  root,  nor  did  he 
hope  to  do  so,  in  Roumania,  and  that  his  heart  beat  for  the 
great  Fatherland,  in  the  ranks  of  whose  army  he  still  hoped 
to  serve.  The  sensation  produced  by  this  letter  among  his 
innocent  subjects  may  be  conceived.  Suddenly,  Metz  fell, 
the  army  of  the  Loire  melted  away,  and  the  final  success 
of  Germany  was  assured.  The  armed  support  of  Russia 
being  no  longer  required,  the  covenanted  price  of  that  sup- 
port was  proportionately  reduced.  The  Black  Sea  clause 
was  alone  denounced,  a  hocus-pocus  Conference  settled  the 
matter,  and  Prince  Charles,  explaining  away  his  letter  and 
his  Fatherland  as  best  he  could,  remained  in  his  place  for — 
another  occasion. 

This  other  occasion  seems  now  to  have  arisen,  and  accord- 
ing to  every  indication  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  ground 
a  conclusion.  Prince  Charles  of  HohenzoUern  has  agreed 
to  cede  to  Russia  in  the  spring  the  Bessarabian  strip  of  ter- 
ritory, with  the  two  outlets  of  the  Danube  added  to  Mol- 
davia by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  27ms  is  the  real  kernel  of  the 
Eastern  Question.  The  insurrection  in  Herzegovinia,  the 
"  guarantees  of  execution,"  the  financial  collapse,  the  admi- 
nistrative and  constitutional  difficulties  of  Turkey,  are  so 
much  glamour,  which  is  intended  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
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real  moves  on  the  chess-board  of  Europe.  The  plan  of  the 
political  campaign,  as  drawn  up  between  Prince  Charles  and 
General  Suwarrow,  during  the  famous  three  days  that  they 
•were  closeted  together  in  the  little  fortress  of  Ibraila  on  the 
Danube,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  as  follows:  The  Prince 
is  to  begin  by  conferring  decorations  and  coining  money, 
prerogatives  forbidden  him  by  the  Convention  with  the 
Porte ;  and  when  the  relations  between  himself  and  his 
suzerain  are  sufBciently  strained,  the  tribute  is  to  be  with- 
held in  the  spring.  This  means  (or  is  intended  to  mean) 
war  with  Turkey,  and  the  Russian  army,  already  echaloned 
along  the  Bessarabian  frontier  to  the  number  of  120,000 
meUj  will,  on  the  pretext  of  keeping  order,  or  what  not, 
march  in,  and  Prince  Charles  will  march  out.  His  prepara- 
tions to  do  so  are  already  made.  He  has  given  notice  of 
an  intended  journey  in  the  spring  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  ever  intends  to  return. 
His  little  Principality,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it,  the  price 
of  Russian  support  to  Germany,  will  hav6  to  be  paid  away. 

But  support  for  what  ?  .  .  .  .  This  is  a  question  for  France, 
Holland,  and  perhaps  Austria,  to  answer I  am  con- 
cerned just  now  with  the  East  of  Europe,  although,  be  it  well 
observed.  East  and  West  are  only  geographical  divisions  of 
a  common  policy,  and  the  one  part  of  it  cannot  be  ever  under- 
stood without  mastering  the  other.  The  financial  condition 
of  Russia,  as  revealed  the  other  day  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Odessa,  and  the  equally  desperate  financial  condi- 
tion of  North  Germany,  which  has  been  suffering  from 
a  crisis  which  dates  from  the  year  succeeding  the  war,  may, 
likely  enough,  afford  a  motive  for  desiring  to  strike  a  blow 
whilst  "the  instrument"  is  unbluntedj  and  before  disarm- 
ament becomes  an  absolute  financial  necessity.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  Prince  Bis- 
mark's  extraordinary  attitude  towards  France  last  summer; 
it  may,  perhaps,  equally  explain  certain  events  now  occur- 
ring in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Public  attention  is  riveted 
at  the  present  moment  on  the  Andrassy  note,  and  the 
guerilla  warfare  in  Herzegovinia ;  whilst  the  real  game  is 
being  played  on  the  Danube,  and  perhaps  the  Scheld  1     In 
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Roumania,  at  any  rate,  to  all  appearances  a  plot  is  hatching. 
Everything  there  is  abnormal;  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
Prince  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  over  which  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  rule,  the  feverish  military  pre- 
parations of  his  government,  the  movement  of  troops,  the 
marking  out  of  cantonments  for  the  spring  (an  invariable 
precursor  of  a  Russian  occupation),  the  language  held  by 
General  Suwarrow  to  the  staff  officers  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  drive  from  Bouzao  to  Rimnik,  and  the  warlike  tone 
transmitted  by  them  in  consequence,  as  a  mot  d'ordre,  to 
the  whole  Roumanian  army,  are  only  corroborative  pieces 
of  evidence  of  the  universal  sentiment  entertained  through- 
out Roumania,  that  their  country  has  been  made  "  le  dindon 
de  la  farce."  Farce  or  tragedy,  it  is  a  very  pretty  plot ; 
and  as  the  English  Government  has  no  doubt  through  its 
agents  received  full  information  on  the  subject,  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  what  steps  they  have  taken  to  maintain  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  balance  of 
power,  the  interests  of  populations,  and  the  commercial  and 
political  freedom  of  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

The  Herzegovinian  Insurrection. 

Although  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovinia  is  only  an 
incident,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  only  an  unimportant 
incident  of  the  great  "Eastern  Question,"  it  nevertheless 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  public  estimation,  both  on 
account  of  its  own  persistence,  and  from  having  been  the 
cause  of  bringing  the  numerous  other  questions,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  connection  with  it  before  the  world,  that 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

Insurrections  in  highland  districts,  inhabited  by  wild 
mountaineers,  have  in  all  times  taxed  severely  the  re- 
sources of  even  the  mightiest  empires.  Not  to  speak  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  nor  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  the  last  century,  the  mountaineers  of  Asturias  in  the 
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present  day  have  stood  the  shock  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy;  and  a  few  years  ago  an  insignificant  revolt  in 
Dalmatia  defied  for  years  the  whole  strength  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  was  only  eventually  suppressed  on  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  (on  his  road  to  Egypt)  personally  requesting  the 
Sultan  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
from  being  crossed  by  the  rebels  ! 

Now  look  for  a  moment_on  the  map  at  the  geographicnl 
position  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia,  surrounded  not  on  oue 
or  two,  but  on  four  sides,  by  countries  the  one  more  eager 
than  the  other  to  foment  and  encourage  the  insurrection, 
and  say  whether  it  is  very  remarkable  that  its  suppression 
has  not  proved  a  light  or  easy  task. 

But  my  object  is  not  to  lay  stress  on  what  is  at  last 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  in  Europe,  but  rather  to 
call  attention  to  some  permanent  features  which  distin- 
guish these  provinces. 

The  fact  is  that,  putting  aside  both  bad  administration 
and  external  incitement  to  revolt,  these  countries  are  among 
the  most  difficult  to  govern  in  the  world,  not  only  from  the 
wild  and  turbulent  character  of  their  inhabitants,  but  from 
their  containing  almost  every  conceivable  material  of  com- 
bustion— religious,  social,  national,  and  political. 

Not  only  are  the  Greek  and  Mussulman  arrayed  in 
opposite  camps,  but  there  is  also  a  large  and,  if  you  will, 
fanatical  Catholic  minority,  hating  the  "Orthodox"  with 
religious  fervour,  and  seeking  support  against  their  en- 
croachments by  alliance  with  the  Mussulmans,  upon  whose 
heads  in  consequence  falls  a  full  measure  of  the  odium 
theologicum  imported  into  their  disputes. 

Then  as  for  social  elements  of  confusion.  You  have  face 
to  face  with  an  increasingly  powerful  democracy  the  remains 
of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  tenacious  of  their  privileges,  and 
among  whom  the  Tanzimat,  or  New  Organization  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  confirmatory  of  popular  privileges,  had  to 
be  introduced  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

To  make  matters  pleasanter,  a  few  years  ago  an  agrarian 
strife  was  added  to  the  boiling  cauldron.  It  was  now  the 
"Tretina"  and  "Chetvertiaa"  which  distracted  these  pro- 
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vinces ;  the  former  term  designating  the  third  of  the  produce 
which  the  cultivator  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  the  latter  the  fourth  of  that  produce 
which  he  now  desired  to  pay  instead. 

Add,  then,  to  a  social  feud  an  agrarian  quarrel,  conjoined 
with  complicated  religious  and  national  distractions,  aggra- 
vated by  heavy  taxation,  and  no  doubt,  in  these  latter  days, 
faulty  administration,  all  seething  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion the  most  turbulent  and  impetuous  under  the  sun, — and 
here  be  elements  for  a  roaring  trade  of  disaiFection  among 
the  professional  tpafiBckers  in  those  wares !  Whatever  may 
be  the  final  issue  of  the  drama  now  being  enacted  in  those 
countries,  one  thing  may  be  very  confidently  predicted, 
and  that  is,  that  whoever  become  the  happy  possessors  of 
these  fair  provinces  may  safely  reckon,  all  things  considered, 
upon  having  quite  a  pleasant  time  of  it ! 

CHAPTEE  XL 

The  "European  Guarantee." 

The  question  of  "  guarantees,"  specifically  called  "  gua- 
rantees of  execution,"  seems  to-be  on  the  orders  of  the  day. 
By  it  is  generally  understood  some  sort  of  European  di- 
plomatic guarantee,  more  or  less  coercive  according  to  the 
temper  or  views  of  the  prescribers  for  the  evils  of  Turkish 
maladministration. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  good  people  who  are  discussing 
the  particular  form  of  "  European  guarantee"  have  quite 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  practicability  of  imposing 
some  such  thing.  I  am  very  sorry  to  diff'er  radically  with 
them,  and  to  express  my  absolute  conviction  that  no  "  Euro- 
pean guarantee,"  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  will,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  Ottoman  people,  be  accepted  by 
them.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  from  my  knowledge  of 
that  temper,  that  they  will  prefer  annihilation  to  the  sur- 
render of  any  particle  of  their  sovereignty  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  that  any  Vizier  or  Sultan  putting  his  hand  to 
any  such  surrender,  would  by  that  same  act  sign  his  own 
doom.     If  this  view  is  correct— and  let  those   who   know 
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better  confirm  or  contradict  it  —  it  seems  to  me  slightly 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  discuss  the  particular  form  or 
shape  of  an  impossibility. 

Some  people,  no  doubt  quite  well  aware  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  proposal,  nevertheless  desire  that  the  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  impose  this  on  Turkey,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  desire  a  crisis  to  be  produced.  But 
such,  I  take  it,  is  neither  the  policy  nor  the  intention  of 
England. 

The  arguments  used  by  Ali  Pasha,  in  a  well-known  Me- 
morandum of  May,  1865,  express,  in  the  mildest  possible 
form,  the  inability  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  aqy  such 
arrangement.  "  It  would  be,"  he  says,  "  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire  in  another  and  far  more  effective  sense  than 
the  mere  loss  of  territory.  It  would  be  a  blow  struck  at 
the  very  heart  of  all  legitimate  sovereign  authority." 

It  will  be  asked,  if  a  "  European  diplomatic  guarantee" 
is  impossible,  is  there  no  other  satisfaction  or  assurance 
which  public  opinion  in  Europe  can  receive  that  the  new 
reforms  and  decrees  of  the  Sultan  will  not  remain  the  dead 
letters  which  all  the  innumerable  khats  and  firmans  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  proved  to  be  ?  I  will  try  and  answer 
this  question,  and  endeavour  to  point,  by  my  answer,  to  the 
direction  which  friendly  diplomatic  representations  ought  to 
take,  in  opposition  to  the  coercive  measures  which  are  at 
present  under  discussion,  and  which,  even  if  they  were  not 
altogether  impracticable,  could  only  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying all  legitimate  authority  in  Turkey,  and  aggravating 
to  an  incalculable  extent  the  very  anarchy  which  is  the  ac- 
tual cause  of  complaint. 

What  is  the  reason  that  recent  khats  and  firmans  (and 
no  one  expects  any  other  fate  for  the  last  one)  have  re- 
mained dead  letters  ?  The  solution  of  the  difiiculty  lies  in 
the  answer  to  this  question.  It  is  perfectly  appreciated  in 
Turkey,  but,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  Europe.  It  is  that  since  1856 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Turkey,  and  its  Constitu- 
tion, five  centuries  old,  has  been  practically  suspended. 

Before  that  date  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  Otto- 
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man  Constitution  that  every  national  act,  such  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  the  promulgation  of  a  law — how  much  more 
a  code ! — should  first  be  discussed  and  voted  in  an  assem- 
bly, sanctioned  by  a  fetva  of  the  Sheikh-el-Isham,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  promulgated  in  the  name  and  executed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Turkey,  as  that  a  law  must  be  approved 
by  Lords  and  Commons  before  it  can  receive  the  Royal  As- 
sent is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  England  ;  and  the  Ot- 
tomans were  as  much,  quite  as  much,  attached  to  their  Con- 
stitution as  the  people  of  England  are  to  theirs.  It  had 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Osman,  the  founder  of  their  empire, 
was  embodied  in  the  charter  which  he  handed  to  his  son 
Orcan,  and  had  been  respected  and  preserved  intact  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  and  crises  through  which  the  Empire  had 
passed. 

In  1856,  under  Ali  Pasha,  a  revolution  took  place  similar 
to  that  which  occurred  when  the  Vatican  Council  decreed 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ;  far  greater,  indeed,  for  this  was 
voted  by  an  CEcumenical  Council,  and  was  tacitly  or  expli- 
citly accepted  by  those  whom  it  concerned ;  whereas  the  re- 
volution in  the  old  Ottoman  Constitution  was  voted  by  no 
assembly  or  council  whatever,  an3,  so  far  from  being  ac- 
cepted, has  been  violently  protested  against  by  the  Ottoman 
people  ever  since  it  occurred.  Prom  this  date  the  Sultan 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  issue  cartloads  of  khats,  firmans, 
and  decrees  on  every  possible  and  conceivable  subject  and 
occasion;  and  these  khats,  firmans,  and  decrees,  have  been 
as  systematically  disobeyed,  neglected,  and  rejected.  Jus- 
tice and  legality  are  of  the  essence,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  of  the  Ottoman  mind  ;  and  a  firman  issued  by  arbitrary 
authority,  and  not  clothed  with  the  indispensable  garments 
of  legality,  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  obeyed  by  people  or  by 
cadi.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  firmans,  which  never 
had  legal  validity,  have  afforded  neither  relief  nor  security. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  ingenious  docu- 
ments, food  for  the  curious,  and  "  concessions  to  European 
opinion,"  but  as  incapable  of  binding  the  Ottoman  people  as 
a  decree  of  the  Mikado,  or  a  code  of  the  Great  Lama. 
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Complaints  are  made  that,  in  spite  of  firmans,  the  testi- 
mony of  Christians  is  rejected  by  the  cadis.  But  the  cadis 
reject  overtly  the  authority  of  firmans  illegally  and  uncon- 
stitutionally issued.  They  have  no  authority  or  validity  in 
their  eyes,  and  their  view  is  confirmed  by  the  legal  sense  of 
the  general  community.  Again,  a  firman  is  issued  creating 
a  monopoly  of  salt :  the  people  attack  the  Excise  officers, 
and  blood  is  spilled.  The  people  are  taxed  with  turbulence 
and  lawlessness ;  but  the  law  in  their  eyes  was  on  their 
side.  No  firman  issued  simply  by  arbitrary  authority  could 
create  a  monopoly,  and  they  fire  on  the  officers  as  they 
would  on  a  band  of  brigands.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
anarchy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  There  is  anarchy,  but 
the  anarchy  comes  from,  above,  and  not  from  below. 

If  you  wish  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  if  you  wish  for 
"  guarantees"  that  firmans  shall  be  executed,  begin  by  taking 
care  that  these  firmans  shall  have  legal,  binding  force.  Till 
then  your  guarantees  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on,  and  by  them  the  confusion  in  the  Empire  will 
only  be  worse  confounded.  This  is  the  proper,  and  indeed 
the  only,  guarantee  which  you  have  a  right  to  insist  on  ; 
and  no  man  who  knows  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  character 
will  for  one  moment  doubt  that  such  a  guarantee  would  be 
ten  thousand  times  more  eff'ective  than  all  the  European  di- 
plomatic guarantees  that  you  could  devise.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  being  an  unfriendly,  hostile,  injurious  act  towards 
Turkey,  it  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  enlisting  the 
whole  Ottoman  nation  on  the  side  of  the  Power  who  de- 
manded this  kind  of  guarantee,  and  would  help  to  save 
a  great  and  a  noble  people. 
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PREFACE. 


On  the  26th  of  February  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
in  the  House  of  Lords  my  view  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, but  I  succeeded  so  imperfectly  that  I  have  deter- 
mined to  publish  the  speech,  supplying  some  of  the 
omissions,  and  correcting  some  of  the  faults,  I  observe 
in  it  as  it  was  delivered. 

G. 

March  5th,  1877. 


SUBSTANCE    OF   A   SPEECH 


DBLITEEED    BY 


EARL     GEEY. 


The  motion  of  my  noble  friend  is  not  one  wMch 
it  seems  to   me   possible  for  the  House  to  accept, 
because  it  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  by  voting  the 
proposed  address  to  Her  Majesty  we  should  imply 
our  opinion  that  her  advisers,  if  left  to  themselves, 
and  without  our  interference,  would  not  adopt  such 
measures  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  aifairs 
in  the  East  as  we  believe  to  be  required.     If  the 
House  really  does  entertain  that  opinion,  and  distrusts 
those  to  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  these  affairs  is 
now  committed,  it  is  bound  to  express  the  judgment 
it  has  formed  clearly  and  distinctly.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  is  not  its  opinion,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will   agree  with  me   in  thinking   that  it  would  be 
imprudent  for  us  to  agree  to  a  motion  that  would 
seem  to  imply  it,  and  would  thus  be  calculated  to 
weaken   the   hands   of  the   Grovernment.     For   this 
reason  I  for  one  cannot  concur  in  the  address  which  has 
been  moved  by  my  noble  friend,  nor  do  I  intend  to 


follow  him  in  the  observations  he  has  addressed  to 
the  House ;  although  upon  some  points  I  agree  with 
him,  I  fear  there  are  more  on  which  I  differ  from 
him.  My  object  in  rising  is  to  submit  to  the  House 
some  remarks  upon  the  general  question  which  my 
noble  friend  has  brought  under  our  notice. 

When  this  subject  was  discussed  last  week,  though 
I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  it,  I  abstained  from  taking  part 
in  the  debate,  because  I  am  painfully  conscious  how 
little  now  remains  to  me  of  any  power  of  addressing 
your  Lordships  which  I  may  have  formerly  possessed. 
But  now  that  that  debate  is  over,  and  that  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  those  noble  Lords  whose 
views  you  were  naturally  most  anxious  to  learn,  I  hope 
I  may  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  although 
I  am  aware  that  they  will  be  both  desultory  and 
imperfect. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  late  debate  there  appeared  to  me  a 
want,  in  some  at  least  of  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
of  a  due  appreciation  of  the  importance,  in  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  East,  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  do  not  dispute  the  truth  of  the  statement 
of  my  noble  friend  behind  me  (the  Duke  of  Argyll), 
that  there  has  been  great  misgovernmeht  in  the  Turkish 
Provinces ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fully  concur  with  him 
upon  that  point,  though  I  think  he  may  perhaps  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  existing 
abuses.  But  bad  as  the  present  state  of  things  may 
be,  I  believe  that  it  is  somewhat  better  than  it  was 


when  we  entered  into  the  Crimean  "War  to  maintain,  as 
we  were  told,  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  My  noble  friend  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogium  upon  the 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  that  war.  Though  the 
temptation  is  strong,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be 
drawn  aside  into  stating  my  reasons  for  holding  a  very 
opposite  opinion.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that 
I  think  now  as  I  thought  then  that  it  was  an  unneces- 
sary and  therefore  an  unjustifiable  war,  and  that, 
looking  at  its  results,  I  am  convinced  that  after  all  the 
blood  that  was  shed  and  the  treasure  that  was  ex- 
pended in  that  memorable  contest,  not  only  all  the 
nations  that  were  directly  concerned  in  it,  but  Europe, 
and  the  world,  are  in  a  worse  state  than  they  would 
have  been  had  it  never  taken  place.  But  reverting  to 
the  question  immediately  before  us,  I  would  state  that 
though  I  believe  my  noble  friend  the  noble  Duke 
may  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  degree  to  which 
the  Turkish  Provinces  have  been  misgoverned,  still  I 
do  not  doubt  that  the  state  of  things  has  been  so  bad 
that  we  ought  to  hail  with  satisfaction  a  complete 
change  if  we  could  have  ground  to  believe  that  it 
would  prove  a  change  for  the  better.  But  before  we 
consent  to  lend  any  assistance  towards  the  overthrow 
of  the  authority  to  which  these  Provinces  are  now 
subject,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  its  place  would 
betaken  by  something  better.  Now,  on  examining 
this  question  carefully,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  anything 
to  justify  an  expectation  that  if  at  this  moment  Turkish 
rule  were  suddenly  destroyed  any  sufficient  substitute- 


for  it  could  be  immediately  found.  From  the  reports 
of  our  Consuls  whicli  have  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  best- 
informed  and  most  trustworthy  travellers  and  writers 
who  have  described  the  Provinces  of  European  Turkey, 
it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  as  yet  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  governing  themselves.  The  inha- 
bitants are  divided  by  the  most  bitter  animosities 
arising  from  differences  of  race  and  religion,  they  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  and  darkest  igno- 
rance, there  are  few  persons  to  be  found  possessing 
wealth  and  education,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  middle 
class.  The  clergy  also  are  both  ignorant  and  corrupt. 
Such  a  population  affords  no  single  element  for  good 
government  if  left  to  itself,  and  if  the  Turkish  autho- 
rity by  which  the  passions  of  its  various  divisions  are 
now  restrained  and  some  degree  of  order  is  maintained 
were  suddenly  withdrawn,  what  we  should  have  to  look 
for  would  be  anarchy  and  civil  war,  probably  leading 
to  European  war,  and  ending  at  last  in  the  substitution 
of  Eussian  for  Turkish  dominion.  Now,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  change  from  Turkish  to  Russian 
dominion  could  be  accomplished  peacefully  and 
without  going  through  a  time  of  confusion,  and  with- 
out much  bloodshed  and  misery ;  and  even  if  it  could 
be  arrived  at  without  these  evUs,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  change  would  be  for  the  better.  And  I  say  this 
without  reference  to  any  English  interests  in  the  matter, 
which  I  believe  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Looking  at  the  question  exclusively  as  it  affects  the 
Provinces  themselves,  I  must  express  my  conviction 


that  in  the  end  it  would  not  be  found  for  their 
advantage  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  rule 
of  Russia  instead  of  under  that  of  Turkey.     If  we 
compare  the  effect  of  the  government  of  these  two 
Empires  on  the  welfare  of  the  population  under  their 
sway,  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that,  on  impartially 
weighing  all  that  is  to  be  said  on   both  .sides,  the 
conclusion  we  ought  to  arrive  at  would  be  so  much  in 
favour  of  Russia  as  seems  to  be  commonly  supposed. 
If  we  were  to  look  only  at  the  territory  Russia  has 
acquired  by  conquest,  the  verdict  would  be  against 
her.     The  cruel  and  grinding  tyranny  under  which 
Poland  has  groaned  since  its  iniquitous  subjugation 
by   Russia    has    long    been    loudly    condemned  by 
Europe.     And  even  in  her  own  old  dominions  it  can 
hardly  be  asserted  that  the  government  of  Russia  has 
proved  favourable  to  the   material  prosperity  or  to 
the  moral  advancement  and  civilisatio^  of  her  people. 
The  concurrence  of  testimony  is  complete  as  to  the 
inveterate  corruption  which  pervades  every  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice.    This  corruption  is  as  deep  and  as  general,  as 
that  which  prevails  in  Turkey.     The  more  regular 
and  better-organised  system  of  Russia  does,  no  doubt, 
there  prevent  those  open  acts  of  lawless  violence  and 
oppression  which  are  too  often  perpetrated  in  Jurkey ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  organisation,  and 
the  principles  on  which   it   is   worked,   makes   the 
Government  press  on  its  subjects  with  a  crushing  and 
deadening  weight  very  adverse  to  real  progress  and 
enlightenment,  and  deprives  them  of  the  advantages 
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of  freedom  of  industry  and  freedom  of  thought,  more 
especially  of  religious  thought,  which  are  enjoyed  in 
Turkey.  This  freedom  makes  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment (if  its  worst  abuses  can  be  restrained)  far  more 
likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  promote  the  advancement 
and  enlightenment  of  the  people  that  live  under  it, 
than  the  intolerant  and  restrictive  system  of  Russia, 
and  I  therefore  think,  in  spite  of  what  has  been 
asserted  to  be  English  opinion,  that  it  is  not  desirable 
suddenly  and  violently  to  shake  down  the  Turkish 
Empire.  And  if  not,  if  Turkey  is  to  be  maintained 
as  an  independent  Power,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  interference  between  the  Turkish 
Government  and  its  subjects  ought  to  be  avoided. 

I  for  one  am  still  firmly  convinced  that  the  policy  of 
non-intervention  is  that  which  is  prescribed  to  nations 
both  by  justice  and  e!xpediency.  I  do  not  mean  non- 
intervention in  the  sense  which  has  of  late  been  put 
upon  the  word,  by  which  it  is  understood  as  meaning 
that  a  great  nation  ought  to  look  on  with  indifference 
while  a  small  one  is  oppressed  by  some  more  power- 
ful neighbour,  unless  its  own  interests  should  be 
directly  affected.  In  this  sense  I  regard  the  policy 
of  non-intervention  as  no  less  unwise  than  cowardly, 
and  if  so  understood,  those  who,  half  a  century  ago, 
most  strenuously  maintained  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
yention  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  it. 
What  they  insisted  upon  under  the  name  of  non- 
intervention was  the  rule  that  one  nation  should  not 
meddle,  and  above  all  should  not  meddle  by  force,  in 
the  domestic  concerns    or    internal    differences    of 
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anotlier.  That  every  independent  State  ought  to  be 
left  free  to  deal  with  its  own  internal  affairs,  and- 
settle  its  own  institutions  and  form  of  government 
as  might  seem  best  to  itself.  So  understood  non- 
intervention is  the  rule  of  justice,  and  if  the  opposite 
rule  were  to  be  admitted — ^Lf  it  were  recognised  that 
one  nation  might  legitimately  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another — a  principle  would  be  established 
capable  of  very  wide  and  dangerous  application.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  applied  even  against 
ourselves.  And  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
when  intervention  has  been  practised  it  has  led  to 
very  great  evils.  It  was  on  the  plea  of  protecting 
one  party  in  Poland  from  oppression  by  another  that 
Russia  in  the  last  century  prevented  that  unfortunate 
country  from  improving  its  anomalous  and  mischievous 
constitution,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  great 
political  crime,  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  right 
claimed  by  the  European  coalition  to  forbid  the 
French  people  to  regulate  their  government  as  they 
thought  fit,  together  with  its  natural  consequence,  the 
declaration  of  the  revolutionary  Assemblies  of  France 
that  they  would  help  the  people  of  all  countries  to 
get  rid  of  their  kings,  led  to  those  terrible  wars  by 
which  Europe  was,  for  twenty  years,  afflicted.  I  might 
refer  also  to  the  violation  of  the  rule  of  non-inter- 
vention by  the  Holy  AlUance  when  free  government 
in  Spain  and  Italy  was  put  down  by  force  by  France 
and  Austria,  and  to  the  evils  which  flowed  from  these 
acts.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  rule  that  one  nation 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another, 
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wKetlier  it  be  to  support  kings  against  their  subjects 
or  subjects  against  their  rulers,  is  one  to  which  it  is  of 
high  importance  to  adhere.     British  statesmen  have 
generally  acted  on  this  principle,   and  much  as  all 
Englishmen  have  condemned  and  deplored  the  op- 
pression of  the  Poles  by  Russia,  of  Lombardy  and 
Yenice  by  Austria,  and  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  their 
Bourbon    King,    our    Government    wisely   declined 
attempting  to  redress  their  wrongs   by  force.     The 
considerations  by  which  the  Ministers  of  former  days 
were  guided  in  these  cases  have  not  lost  their  weight, 
and  those  who  contend  that  this  country  was  bound 
to  interfere  because  great  oppression  of  its  Christian 
subjects,  and  great  cruelties  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
although  the  British  nation  has  great  powey,  which  it 
is  its  duty  to  use  on  suitable  occasions  in  fne  cause  of 
humanity,  this  power  is  not  suflScient  to  enable  it  to 
claim  and  to  exercise  a  right  to  put  down  tjrranny 
and  oppression  wherever  thej'  exist,  and  that,  even 
if  it  were  strong  enough,  it  would  not  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  do  so. 

Holding  this  opinion,  I  am  so  far  from  joining  mynoble 
friend  behind  me  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  in  condemning 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  their  reluctance  to  inter- 
fere between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  insurrection  that  I  think  this  reluctance 
was  right,  and  dictated  by  a  just  and  wise  view  of  the 
subject.  Later,  when,  owing  to  the  course  adopted 
by  the  three  Imperial  Courts,  it  was  the  wish  of-  the 
Turks  themselves  that  we  should  not  stand   aloof 
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from  the  steps  these  Powers  were  taking,  with  the 
professed  object  of  restoring  peace,  the  case  was 
altered,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Government  were  right  in  concurring  in  the  Andrassy 
Note.  But  what  requires  explanation  is,  why  the 
Government,  in  assenting  to  this  Note,  neglected  to 
do  that  which  might  naturally  have  been  considered 
necessary  for  its  success,  by  suggesting  to  the  other* 
Powers,  that  when  they  called  upon  the  Porte  to  make 
certain  concessions  to  the  insurgents,  they  ought  also 
to  call  upon  the  insurgents  to  cease  from  their 
attempts  to  take  by  force  what  they  might  obtain 
peaceably  by  the  interference  of  Europe.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  only  reasonable,  only  fair  towards 
the  Porte,  when  the  Andrassy  Note  was  presented,  to 
have  told  the  Turkish  Government  that  if  it  would 
grant  to  the  insurgents  what  the  Powers  recommended, 
they  on  their  side  would  call  upon  the  insurgents  to 
abstain  from  hostilities  while  an  arrangement  for  the 
future  government  of  the  Provinces  was.  being  settled 
under  the  mediation  and  the  sanction  of  Europe. 
The  Sultan's  Government  ought  further  to  have  been 
assured  that  this  demand  addressed  to  the  insurgents 
would  be  enforced  by  compelling  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro to  observe  a  real  instead  of  a  sham  neutrality.- 
It  is  clear  from  the  papers  that  the  Porte  had  really 
no  power  to  do  what  it  was  asked  by  the  Note,  and 
that  while  the  insurgents  continued  in  arms,  and 
were  allowed  to  receive  encouragement  and  assistance 
from  their  neighbours  in  resisting  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, it  was  impossible  for  that  Government  to 
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take  the  first  steps  towaxds  introducing  the  desired 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  these  Pro- 
vinces. So  long  as  the  interference  of  the  Powers 
was  one-sided  it  could  not  be  successftd,  while  there 
was  every  prospect — I  might  almost  say  a  moral 
certainty — that  it  would  have  succeeded  if  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  both  parties  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  consent  to  a  settlement  imder 
European  mediation.  I  cannot  find  any  trace  in  the 
papers  of  its  having  been  suggested  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  the  other  Powers  that  this  course  of 
bringing  equal  pressure  to  bear  upon  both  parties 
should  be  adopted,  nor  does  it  appear  that  anything 
was  done  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  cease  from 
hostilities  while  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  were 
being  settled,  beyond  sending  the  Consuls  to  them  on 
that  futile  mission,  of  which  the  failure  was  certain 
from  the  first. 

This,  my  Lords,  seems  to  be  the  first  mistake  which 
was  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  think  their  course  stands 
much  in  need  of  explanation.  When  Servia,  having 
had  much  the  worst  of  the  war  with  Turkey  into 
which  she  had  rushed  so  rashly,  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  mediation  of  the  Powers  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  her  victorious  enemy,  why  was  it  that  the 
question  as  to  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  to  be 
made  between  Servia  and  Turkey  was  mixed  up  with 
the  entirely  distinct  question  as  to  what  regulations 
should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  disturbed  Provinces?    I  have  admitted 
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that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
may  have  been  right  for  the  European  Powers  to 
interfere  between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects  in  this 
part  of  the  Empire,  though  this  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  which  is  generally  and  wisely  observed 
in  the  relations  of  nations  with  each  other.  But  what 
claim  had  Servia  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject? 
This  principality,  with  no  plausible  pretence  for  it, 
had  declared  war  against  the  Porte,  to  which  it  was 
tributary,  and  having  been  defeated,  it  certainly  ought 
to  have  considered  itself  well  off  if  allowed  to  obtain 
a  peace  by  which  it  was  not  required  to  submit  to  any 
serious  penalty  for  its  aggression ;  but  it  was,  under 
such  circumstances,  utterly  unreasonable  that  it  should 
ask  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  future  government  of  the  disturbed  Provinces. 
It  was  the  more  unreasonable  to  ask  this,  because,  as 
we  are  told  by  Consul  Holmes  in  his  despatch  to 
Lord  Derby  of  the  25th  of  July,  "no  contiguous 
"  countries  could  possibly  be  more  estranged  and 
"  have  fewer  relations  with  each  other  than  Bosnia 
"  and  Servia.  There  is  no  commerce  and  no  inter- 
"  marrying,  and  scarcely  any  intercourse  at  all  between 
"  the  two  countries.  Little  or  no  sympathy  ever 
"existed  between  them."  If  the  negotiations  as  to 
the  peace  between  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Servia  and  Montenegro  on  the  other,  had  not  been 
complicated  by  the  question  as  to  the  regulations  to 
be  adopted  in  the  Provinces,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  need  have  been  any  diflSculty  in.  very  soon  con- 
cluding the  peace ;  and  how  much  of  all  the;  incon- 
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venience  and  of  the  difficulties  which  afterwards  arose 
would  thus  have  been  avoided !  All  that  long  and  com- 
plicated negotiation  as  to  the  armistice  and  the  time 
for  which  it  should  be  made  (a  negotiation,  I  must  say, 
but  little  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
it,  or  to  the  profession  of  diplomacy),  and  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  with  all  the  bloodshed  it  occasioned, 
would  have  been  prevented,  and,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  between  the  Principalities  and  the  Porte, 
the  Powers  might  have  resumed  their  communications 
with  the  Sultan's  Government  as  to  the  means  to 
be  provided  for  securing  better  government  for  its 
Christian  subjects.  And  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  even 
to  conjecture  from  these  papers  why  the  two  questions 
were  mixed  up  together.  In  the  first  instance  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so,  and  when  mediation 
was  first  asked  for  by  Servia  and  granted  by  the 
Powers,  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  having  been 
thought  of  but  deciding  the  terms  of  the  peace 
between  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  But  on 
the  11th  of  September  the  noble  Earl  (Lord  Derby) 
wrote  a  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Russian  Ambassador  had  called  upon  him 
that  afternoon,  and  that  he  had  told  him,  and  had 
authorised  him  to  communicate  to  his  Government, 
the  terms  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  might  properly  form  the  basis  of  a  peace. 
These  terms  were — "  The  status  quo,  speaking  roughly, 
*'  both  as  regards  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Adminis- 
"  trative  reforms  in  the  nature  of  local  autonomy  for 
*'  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.     Guarantees  of  some 
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"  similar  kinds  (the  exact  details  of  which  might  be 
"  reserved  for  later  discussion)  against  the  future  mal- 
"  administration  of  Bulgaria."  Now,  my  Lords,  I  should 
like  much  to  know  why  it  was  that,  without  having 
been  asked  (so  far  as  we  are  told),  the  noble  Earl  of 
his  own  accord  suggested  that  these  two  last  questions 
should  be  considered  together  with  that  as  to  the 
terms  of  peace  to  be  granted  to  Servia?  Reasons 
may  have  existed  for  what  was  done,  but  they  are  not 
apparent  in  the  papers,  and,  judging  from  the  informa- 
tion before  us,  the  step  taken  seems  to  have  been  as  un- 
necessary as  it  proved  to  be  unfortunate.  We  know 
from  the  despatches  that  the  mention  of  "  autonomy'* 
for  the  Provinces  was  what  more  than  anything  else 
alarmed  the  Turks,  and  caused  the  principal  difl&culty 
in  the  subsequent  negotiations.  The  inconvenience  of 
mixing  up  the  two  questions  of  the  peace  to  be  made 
with  Servia  and  of  the  securities  to  be  given  by 
Turkey  for  the  better  government  of  her  own  Pro- 
vinces, seems  very  soon  to  have  been  felt,  for  we  find 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Sir  H.  Elliot,  dated  and 
deceived  the  7th  of  October,  in  which  he  asks — "  Is  it 
"  too  late  to  separate  the  question  of  the  conclusion  of 
"  peace  with  the  Principalities  from  that  of  the  arrange- 
"  ments  for  the  insurgent  Provinces,  which  will  cause 
"  the  chief  diflBculty  ?"  We  are  not  told  what  answer 
was  returned  to  this  question,  or  why  the  suggestion 
it  conveyed  was  not  acted  upon. 

The  noble  Earl's  suggestion  that  the  terms  of  peace 
should  include  the  promise  by  the  Turks  of  local 
autonomy  to  the  disturbed  Provinces  stands  the  more 
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in  need  of  explanation  because  it  appears  from  the 
papers  that  long  before  it  was  made  Consul  Holmes 
had  clearly  pointed  out.  in  more  than  one  very  able 
despatch  the  unfitness  of  Bosnia  for  receiving  any  such 
system  of  local  government.  The  reasons  he  gave  for 
this  opinion  are  to  my  mind  conclusive,  and  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  in  the  face  of  them  the 
noble  Earl  can  have  thought  it  expedient  to  make  the 
suggestion  he  did,  I  do  not  doubt  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  system  of  local  government.  At  the  same 
•time  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  amount  of  authority  in  the  government  of 
the  State  as  is  necessary  for  its  effective  action  with 
the  grant  of  sufficient  power  to  the  local  authorities  of 
Provinces  to  enable  them  to  afford  any  real  protection 
to  the  inhabitants  against  oppression  by  the  central 
authority.  Hence  where  an  effective  system  of  local 
government  has  not  gradually  grown  up  and  does  not 
exist,  the  problem  of  how  to  introduce  such  a  system 
with  safety  and  advantage  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve, 
and  the  worst  possible  moment  for  attempting  to  solve 
this  problem  is  when  an  insurrection  is  still  going  on,  or 
has  been  but  just  suppressed,  and  men's  minds  are  stUl 
excited.  I  remember  a  story  told  of  President  Lincoln, 
that  when  he  was  asked  to  encourage  some  proposed 
political  change  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  answered  that  "it  is  a  bad  time  to  swop 
"  horses  when  you  are  riding  through  a  ford."  There' 
was  true  wisdom  in  this  homely  saying,  and  I  wish 
the  lesson  had  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  noble  Earl 
when  hei  proposed  to  create  new  institutions  in  the 
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Turkish  Provinces  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation  the 
disturbances  had  created.* 

My  Lords,  I  have  troubled  you  with  these  remarks 
upon  transactions  which  are  gone  by  because  I  think 
they  have  a  material  bearing  on  the  present  state  of 
things,  on  which  I  will  now'  say  a  few  words.  I  hope 
from  some  expressions  that  fell  the  otlier  night  from 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
from  what  we  learn  from  the  public  papers,  that  peace 
between  Servia  and  the  Porte  will  now  be  speedily 
concluded,  and  I  trust  that  when  this  has  been  accom- 
plished the  Turkish  Government  will  lose  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  future 
administration  of  the  disturbed  Provinces  which  may 
be  satisfactory  to  Europe.     Unless  it  does  succeed  in 

*  Lord  Derby,  in  answering  this  argument,  said  that  lie  did 
not  think  it  would  "  apply  when  a  people  were  in  a  state  of  insur- 
"  rection.  When  you  are  doing  what  you  can  to  induce  them 
"  to  lay  down  their  arms,  it  seems  a  natural,  almost  an  indis- 
"  pensable,  measure  to  accompany  that  advice  with  a  promise  at 
"  least  of  some  of  the  reforms  which  they  desired  so  highly," 
and  he  proceeded  to  quote  the  great  political  concessions  made 
to  Hungary  after  the  war,  and  to  Canada  after  the  insurrection. 
Lord  Derby  forgot  that  in  both  these  cases  the  concessions  to 
which  he  refers  did  not  follow  the  restoration  of  peace  till  after 
a  long  interval.  In  Canada  (and  the  case  was  still  stronger  in 
Hungary)  the  first  consequence  of  the  insurrection  was  not  the 
grant  of  greater  privileges  to  the  people,  but  the  suspension  of 
the  representative  constitution  the  Lower  Province  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  AH  power  legislative  and  executive  was  for  a 
time  given  to  the  G-ovemor  assisted  by  a  nominee  Council,  and 
it  was  not  tiU  the  way  for  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  exercise 
of  that  power  that  the  Province  was  again  allowed  to  enjoy 
representative  government  in  an  improved  form. 
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making  such  an  arrangement  it  ought  not  to  disguise 
from  itself  that  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  not 
got  over,  and  that  even  if  immediate  war  should  be 
averted,  the  danger  of  it  must  soon  recur.  This  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  understood  by  the  Porte ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  hope  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  feel 
that  it  is  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  do  all  that 
they  can  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Porte  to  accomplish 
the  reforms  which  are  required,  without  submitting  to 
what  it  considers  humiliating,  and  dangerous  to  its 
authority.  I  regret,  therefore, ,  that  it  was  said  the 
other  night,  both  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  by  the  noble  Marquis  our  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Constantinople,  that  Turkey  had  been 
guilty  of  extreme  folly  in  rejecting  two  proposals,  the 
refusal  of  which  had  caused  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

[The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  "he  did  not  recollect  that 
his  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  had  made  such  a 
remark,  and  it  certainly  had  not  fallen  from  him.  What  he 
had  said  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  Turkish  Government  was 
directed  to  their  rejection  of  the  terms  of  the  Conference 
generally,  and  not  to  the  rejection  of  these  two  particular 
proposals."] 

My  Lords,  I  had  certainly  understood  that  it  was 
for  rejecting  these  two  propositions  that  want  of  wisdom 
was  imputed  to  the  Porte,  but  neither  my  mistake  nor 
the  correction  of  the  noble  Marquis  that  "  what  was 
"  said  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  Turkish  Government  was 
"  directed  to  their  rejection  of  the  terms  of  the  Oon- 
•'  ference,  and  not  to  the  rejection  of  these  two  pro- 
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"  posals,"  is  of  much  importance,  since  I  believe  that 
it  was  only  these  two  proposals  which  were  actually- 
rejected  by  the  Porte,  and  that  it  was  probable,  or  at 
least  possible,  that  on  the  other  proposals  of  the  Con- 
ference an  understanding  might  have  been  arrived  at 
if  their  discussion  had  not  been  broken  off  by  the 
insurmountable  objections  of  the  Sultan's  Government 
to  what  was  required  from  them  on  these  two  points. 
Now,  my  Lords,  even  if  it  were  clear  that  the  Turks 
were  as  much  mistaken  as  it  is  alleged  they  were  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  these  two  demands,  still,  as  it  is 
clear  they  will  not  give  way  with  regard  to  them,  I 
submit  that  it  would  be  wise,  instead  of  insisting  upon 
them,  to  endeavour  to  find  some  other  means  for 
insuring  the  better  government  of  these  Provinces  for 
the  future.  But,  in  ^oint  of  fact,  are  the  objections 
made  by  the  Turks  to  these  demands  so  unreasonable  ? 
I  cannot  so  regard  them.  More  especially  I  think  that 
the  objections  were  unanswerable  which  were  urged  by 
the  Turkish  Plenipotentiary  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  4th  of  January  to  the  proposed  o^eation 
of  an  International  Commission  of  Control.  This  Com- 
mission was  to  have  been  composed  of  members  re- 
presenting the  six  European  nations,  and  it  was  to 
have  been  armed  with  most  extensive  powers.  It 
would  have  been  enabled  to  overrule  the  Turkish 
Government  on  all  the  most  essential  points  of  ad- 
ministration. There  was  hardly  an  act  of  the  Gover- 
nor appointed  by  the  Sultan,  hardly  a  step  he  could 
have  taken,  that  would  not  have  been  liable  to  be 
stopped  and  thwarted  by  the  Commission.     Was  it 
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not  natural  ttat  the  Turkish  Government  should  have 
fears  about  appointing  a  Commission  armed  with  suclf 
powers  ?  and  would  the  authority  thus  created  have 
been  calculated  to  promote  good  government  in  the 
Turkish  Provinces  ?  These  Provinces  will  require  for 
many  years  to  ■  be  governed  with  a  strong  and-  firm 
hand  upon  a  consistent  and  steady  policy.  Is  it  likely 
that  this  would  have  been  secured  by  the  proposed 
Commission  ? 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  how  Greece 
was  governed  under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Powers  forty  years  ago.  There  was  no  International 
Commission  of  Control  to  interfere  with  the  Greek 
Government  in  those  days,  but  the  European  nations, 
and  especially  France,  Russia,  and  England,  all  tried 
through  their  Ministers  to  influence  and  direct  the 
Government  of  Greece  in  the  management  of  its 
domestic  concerns.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  three 
sincerely  desired  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Greece, 
but  unfortunately  their  views  differed  as  to  how  its 
government  ought  to  be  administered  for  this  purpose, 
and  each  contended  eagerly  to  have  its  own  opinion 
acted  upon.  In  this  manner  there  soon  came  to  be 
formed  French,  Russian,  and  English  parties,  all  strug- 
gling to  direct  the  policy  of  the  State,  and  for  power. 
In  this  struggle  party  spirit  was  naturally  developed 
and  ran  high,  and,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases, 
no  appointment  could  be  made  to  any  office,  no  in- 
competent public  servant  could  be  dismissed,  no  step 
could  be  taken  by  the  Government,  without  provoking 
a  party  contest  in  which  the  interests  of  Greece  were 
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less  considered  than  the  tendency  of  measures  to 
increase  or  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  parties  by 
which  they  were  supported  or  opposed.  This  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  having  the  government 
steadily  and  wisely  administered  upon  any  fixed  and 
consistent  system  of  policy.  The  little  kingdom  of 
Greece  was  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rivalry  and 
intrigues  of  the  contending  factions.  As  a  member  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Administration  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  the  working  of  this  system,  which  I  greatly 
deplored,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  meddling  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
Greece,  with  the  meddling  of  other  nations  which  it 
inevitably  caused,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  Greece  has  failed  to  make  the  progress  she  ought 
since  she  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Turkey,  Now 
the  proposed  International  Commission  I  can  only 
regard  as  an  instrument  ingeniously  contrived  to  re- 
produce in  an  exaggerated  form  all  the  evils  that  I 
have  mentioned  as  having  arisen  in  Greece.  It  is  often 
urged  that  a  Board  is  an  inefficient  instrument  of 
government,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  unless  its 
chief  is  avowedly  supreme  ;  but  here  we  were  to  have 
a  Board  of  six  Commissioners,  all  equal  in  authority, 
and  representing  six  different  nations  having  conflicting 
interests  and  jarring  opinions.  I  am  sure  your  Lord- 
ships will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  no  good 
could  possibly  have  come  from  giving  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  Turkish  Provinces  to  a  body  so 
constituted;  and  I  am  beyond  measure  astonished 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  their  knowledge 
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and  experience  of  practical  government,  could  ever 
have  been  induced  to  concur  in  so  impracticable  a 
scheme*  Having  been  most  properly  rejected,  I  trust 
we"shall  hear  of  it  no  more. 

For  the  other  proposal  objected  to  by  Turkey  there 
■was  far  more  to  be  said.  In  what  they  proposed 
respecting  the  appointment  of  Governors  of  Provinces, 
the  Conference  hit  the  real  blot  of  Turkish  administra- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  one  cause  that  has  done  so 
much  to  produce  the  misgovernment  of  the  Turkish 
Provinces  as  the  corrupt  choice  of  Governors,  and  the 
practice  of  continually  changing  them.  This  necessa- 
rily leads  to  the  oppression  of  the  people.  A  Governor 
who  has  gained  his  post  by  bribes  naturally  wishes  to 
get  back  what  it  has  cost  him  from  those  pver  whom 
he  rules,  and  when  he  also  knows  that  ije  may  at 
any  moment  be  displaced  by  some  higher  bidder  for 
the  office  he  holds,  it  is  only  what  we  ought  to  expect 
if  a  Pasha  should  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to 
screw  from  the  unfortunate  people  under  him  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  money  in  the  smallest  pos- 
sible time.     The  correction  of  this  crying  evil  is  of 

•  In  reply  to  this  argument  Lord  Derby  observed  that  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  the  proposal  for  creating  an 
International  Commission  of  Control  was  greatly  modified,  and 
that  in  the  form  it  ultimately  took,  the  powers  it  would  have 
conferred  on  the  Commissioners  were  very  much  less  than  those 
originally  suggested  for  them.  This  is  true,  but  the  establish- 
ment  of  any  such  body  at  all  must  have  greatly  obstructed  the 
proper  action  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  Commission 
could  only  have  ceased  to  be  injurious  by  becoming  absolutely 
null  and  useless. 
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urgent  necessity,  and  if  the  proposal  of  the  Conference 
had  been  accepted  that  Governors  of  Provinces  should 
in  future  be  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the 
European  Powers,  and  for  a  fixed  time,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  good  would  have  been  done.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  weight  in  the  objections  urged  by  the  Porte 
to  the  proposal.  A  Grovernment  not  free  to  choose 
its  own  principal  executive  officers,  or  to  remove  them 
except  for  such  misconduct  as  can  be  formally  proved 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  would  have  but  little  means  of 
making  itself  obeyed,  and  in  binding  itself  to  the 
European  Powers  in  the  manner  suggested  we  cannot 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  the  Porte  would  virtually 
have  abdicated  most  of  its  authority  over  an  important 
part  of  its  dominion.  Its  resistance  to  the  proposal 
cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  condemned,  and  I  wish 
that  instead  of  insisting  upon  it  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  obtain  the  same  object  by  other  means. 
Might  it  not  have  been  suggested  to  the  Porte  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  question  would  be  at  least  greatly 
diminished  if  the  Sultan  would  at  once  appoint 
Governors  to  the  disturbed  Provinces  whose  cha- 
racters would  command  the  confidence  of  Europe, 
and  would  communicate  these  appointments  to  the 
assembled  Ministers?  In  doing  this  he  might  also 
have  been  advised  to  cause  the  Conference  to  be 
informed  that  the  Governors  so  appointed  would  not 
be  removed  unless  for  misconduct  or  failure  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  duty,  and  that  if  for  such 
a  cause  it  should  become  necessary  to  dismiss  them, 
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this  would  not  be  done  without  previously  making 
known  to  the  Ambassadors  the  step  intended  to  be 
taken  and  the  reasons  for  it.  If  such  a  suggestion 
had  been  made  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  had 
been  adopted,  the  object  in  view  would  have  been 
practically  attained  without  impairing  the  legitimate 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  No  doubt  the  adoption  of 
this  course  might  have  been  rendered  difficult  by  the 
want  in  Turkey  of  men  fit  to  fill  the  arduous  posts  of 
Provincial  Governors.  But  the  Sultan  is  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  his  own  subjects  in  seeking  for 
proper  persons  for  employment.  He  might  follow  the 
example  of  the  Ruler  of  Egypt,  and  apply  to  any  of 
the  European  Powers  to  recommend  to  him  men 
qualified  for  the  high  trust  of  governing  the  disturbed 
Provinces.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  such  a 
request  a  favourable  answer  would  have  been  gladly 
returned.  If  the  Porte  could  be  induced  to  afford 
to  the  Powers  a  reasonable  assurance  that  good 
Governors  should  be  appointed  and  maintained  in 
their  posts,  I  believe  most  of  what  is  immediately 
necessary  for  improving  the  condition  of  its  Christian 
subjects  would  be  accomplished.  Experience'  shows 
that  when  by  a  rare  and  happy  accident  an  able  and 
honest  Pasha  has  been  allowed  to  govern  a  Turkish 
Province  long  enough  to  make  the  effects  of  his  rule 
apparent,  the  Turkish  system  of  government  has  not 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  wish  to  offer 
some  remarks.  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  much 
fault  has  been  found  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for 
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the  jealousy  and  suspicion  they  are  said  to  have 
manifested  towards  Eussia,  and  that  it  has  been 
vehemently  asserted  that  this  country  ought  to  act 
cordially  with  Russia  in  compelling  the  Turkish 
Government  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  its  Christian 
subjects.  For  my  own  part  I  can  see  no  trace  in  the 
correspondence  of  any  ground  for  these  complaints 
against  the  Government.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  find 
any  fault  with  them  in  this  matter,  it  would  rather  be 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  in  some  instances  during  these  long  negotia- 
tions they  may  not  have  too  easily  followed  the  leading 
of  Russia.  My  Lords,  I  heartily  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  this  country  to  show 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Russia.  We  ought  to  be 
ready  cordially  to  co-operate  with  her  in  all  measures 
we  consider  to  be  really  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  and  their 
security  from  oppression ;  this  we  ought  to  do  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit,  and  with  the  most  complete 
absence  of  any  thought  for  selfish  objects  or  interests 
of  our  own.  But  whUe  in  all  this  I  heartily  concur, 
I  must  demur  to  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  place  a 
blind  confidence  in  any  other  Power.  When  I  am 
asked  to  do  so  I  cannot  help  looking  back  to  the  past, 
and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  cannot  forget  that 
there  have  been  cases,  not  very  long  ago,  in  which 
the  British  Government  has  received  very  express 
promises  from  Russia  which  have  not  afterwards  been 
fulfilled.  And  when  we  are  asked  how  we  can  doubt 
the  good  intentions  of  Russia  after  the  very  friendly 
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declarations  of  the  Emperor  to  our  Ambassador,  I 
answer  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  on  that  occasion  the 
Emperor  spoke  in  all  sincerity.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  throw  the  slightest  doubt  or  suspicion  on  his  perfect 
honour  and  freedom  from  all  thought  of  deceiving 
us.  But,  my  Lords,  we  a,ll  know  that  despotic 
Sovereigns,  unless  they  are  men  of  very  unusual 
ability  and  very  unusual  strength  of  will,  do  not 
always  really  guide  the  policy  of  the  States  they  are 
supposed  to  govern.  The  opinions  and  passions  of 
their  Ministers,  their  armies,  and  their  people,  ai'e 
sometimes  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  are  carried 
along  by  the  current  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their 
own  wishes.  In  the  case  of  an  absolute,  even  more 
than  in  that  of  a  constitutional  Government,  it  is 
unwise  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  what  is  said  by 
a  Sovereign  or  by  a  Minister.  The  policy  and  inten- 
tions of  all  States  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  words 
of  their  rulers,  but  by  their  acts ;  and  if  we  apply  thi^ 
rule  to  Russia,  and  form  our  opinion  as  to  her  views 
and  intentions  towards  Turkey  by  her  conduct  during 
the  last  two  years,  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  altogether 
favourable  to  her.  I  own  I  find  it  difl&cult  to  believe  that 
if  Russia  had  really  had  a  very  earnest  desire  to  restore 
peace  in  the  disturbed  Provinces  of  Turkey  she  might 
not  have  found  means  to  make  Servia  and  Montenegro 
observe  a  real  neutrality,  and  thus  deprive  the  insur- 
rection of  the  means  by  which  it  was  kept  alive.  I 
do  not  even  feel  quite  convinced  that  any  insurrection 
at  all  would  ever  have  taken  place  in  Bosnia  or  in  the 
Herzegovina,  and  still  less  in  Bulgaria,  if  this  had  been 
entirely  contrary  to  the  real  wishes  of  Russia.    I  am 
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altogether  incredulous  as  to  Russia's  not  having  had  the 
power,  had  she  chosen  to  exert  it,  of  restraining 
Servia  and  Montenegro  from  declaring  war  against 
the  Porte. 

Again,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  open  encou- 
ragement— perhaps  something  more  than  encourage- 
ment— given  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Russian 
army  to  join  the  Servian  forces  as  volunteers  against 
Turkey,  with  which  Russia  still  professed  to  be  at 
peace  ?     Surely  this  conduct  was  not  consistent  with 
the  acknowledged  obligations  of  nations  towards  those 
with  which  they  are  not  at  war.     It  is  certainly  utterly 
inconsistent  with  these  obligations  as  understood  by 
Russia  when  she  is  herself  interested  in  maintaining 
them.     Some  years  ago,  when  Russia  was  engaged  in 
the  war  of  the  Caucasus — an  unjust  war  of  aggression 
if  ever  there  was  one,  when  the  sympathies  not  only 
of  every  Mahometan  people,  but  of  many  Christians, 
were  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the  Circassians — 
during  this  war  a  few  foreign  officers  and  soldiers 
passed  through  Constantinople  to  join  the  Circassians. 
There  was  no  allegation  that  they  were  assisted  in 
going  by  the  Turkish  Government,  yet  a  remonstrance 
against  the  conduct  of  that  Government  in  not  having 
prevented  them  from  passing  through  its  dominions  was 
addressed  to  it  by  Russia.    This  remonstrance,  written 
in  a  tone  of  arrogance  seldom  equalled  in  a  State  paper, 
was  lately  republished  in  the  Turkish  newspapers  as  a 
commentary  on  the  Russian  volunteering  to  Servia,  and 
your  Lordships  will  find  it  in  the  Blue  Book.     But, 
my  Lords,  the  most  striking  indication  of  what  is  the 
spirit  which  has  really  guided  the  policy  of  Russia 
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is  afforded  by  a  despatch  of  Sir  H.  Elliot  to  the  noble 
Earl,  dated  the  5  th  of  September  last.     Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  at  that  date  communications 
were  going  on  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  Turkey  and   Servia,  and  in  this    despatch 
Sir  H.  Elliot  informed  the  noble  Earl  that  the  Russian 
Ambassador  being  away  on  leave  of  absence,  he  had 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Oharg^  d'Affaires,  who 
he  said  had  "  repelled  with  much  warmth  the  notion 
"  of  the  Porte  being  permitted  to  make  peace  with 
"  the  Principalities  without  the  previous  concurrence 
"  of  the  Powers,  who  might  not  be  disposed  to  regard 
"  the  conditions  as  acceptable."     If  the  conversation 
had  been  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  himself  less 
candid  language  would  probably  have  been  used,  for 
the  Chargd  d'Affaires   seems   inadvertently  to  have 
made  a  very  important  revelation,  and  to  have  allowed 
it  to  escape  from  him  that  Russia  had  some  further 
object  beyond  the  restoration  of  peace.     It  would  not 
be  difficult,  if  time  allowed  me,  to  point  out  other 
suspicious  circumstances  in  the  transactions  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  part  played  in  them  by  Russia,  so 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
though  she  may  not  aim  at  the  immediate  conquest  of 
any  portion  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  she  does  wish 
to  keep  up  in  these  Provinces  a  state  of  things  which 
must  end  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
with  the  effect  of  bringing  some  considerable  part  of 
its  territories  under  Russian  dominion. 

This  is  a  result  which  I  for  one  think  is  most 
strongly  to  be  deprecated,  and  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  from 
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the  papers  they  have  laid  before  us,  it  is  one  which 
they  too  are  anxious  should  be  averted  by  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  averted,  an  effectual  reform 
by  Turkey  of  the  government  of  its   Christian  Pro- 
vinces.    I  do  not  believe  that  any  great  immediate 
change  in  the  institutions  of  these  Provinces  is  either 
practicable  or  desirable.     But  if  the  Porte  can  be 
induced  to  appoint  really  good  Governors  with  large 
powers,  and  having  a  reasonably  secure  tenure  of 
power,  while  at  the  same  time  measures  are  taken 
to  correct  some  of  the  most  crying  evUs  now  com- 
plained of,  such  as  the  farming  of  the  taxes  and  the 
corrupt  administration  of  justice,  I  believe  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  the  present   would  be  done  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  this  part  of  Europe.     This 
is  what  I  believe  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  and  to  this 
end  I  venture   to   believe   that  the  efforts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been,  and  are  directed. 
But  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  it  can  be  arrived  at  are 
most  formidable,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  the  little  dis- 
position shown  by  the  tulers  of  Turkey  to  act  with 
the  vigour  and  judgment  demanded  by  the  present 
perilous  position  of  the  Empire.     In  this  crisis  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  them,  and  would  probably  be  now 
listened  to  more  willingly  since  it  has  been  declared 
(in  my  opinion  most  wisely)  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  neither  to  join  in,  nor  to  en- 
courage, a  resort  to    coercion   in   order  to  compel 
Turkey  to  act  as  she  ought.     At  such  a  conjuncture, 
when  British  advice  might  be  so  beneficial  to  Turkey, 
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I  ca^not  help  regretting  that  we  should  have  no 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  nor  can  I  understand 
why  he  has  been  withdrawn,  since  we  have  been  told 
that  this  is  not  meant  to  imply  a  diplomatic  rupture. 

Let  me  add  that  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  am 
sanguine  in  my  hopes  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey, 
or  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War,  that  its  fall  at  no  distant  period  is 
what  is  to  be  expected,  though  I  should  rejoice  at 
its  turning  out  otherwise.  But  whatever  is  to  be  the 
final  destiny  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should  at  all 
events  be  maintained  for  a  time  with  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required  for"  restoring  order  in  the 
Christian  Provinces,  and  giving  reasonable  security 
for  life  and  property  to  their  inhabitants.  With  such 
security  we  may  safely  trust  that  industry  and  trade 
will  gradually  spring  up,  bringing  with  them  an 
advance  in  wealth,  in  education,  and  in  fitness  for 
a  better  Government.  In  this  manner  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that  these  now  half-barbarous  Provinces 
might  in  a  few  years  become  civilised  and  prosperous 
communities,  capable  of  taking  their  place  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the  world,  either  as 
Provinces  of  a  regenerated  and  powerful  Turkish 
Empire,  or  as  parts  of  one  or  more  independent 
States  which  may  rise  up  in  what  are  now  its 
European  territories. 
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PREFACE. 

I  REPUBLISH  this  Speech  of  1867  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  question  as  it 
stands  in  1876. 

ARGYLL. 

Ikverary  Castle,  Sept.  14,  1876. 


SPEECH. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  rising  to  move  for  a  Copy  of  a 
Note  addressed  to  the  Porte  by  the  Three  Powers,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1830 ;  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Papers  (presented 
to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  command)  respecting  the 
late  Insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  said :  My  Lords, 
having  read  with  very  close  attention  the  Papers  which 
have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  your  Lordships'  House,  I 
confess  I  am  compelled  to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  one 
point,  but  upon  one  point  only.  The  advice  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  Government  of  the  Porte  has 
on  all  occasions  been  timely,  just,  and  humane;  and  I 
think  I  may  add  that  as  regards  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Cretan  question — as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
question  can  be  settled  under  present  circumstances — I 
really  do  not  know  that  any  better  suggestion  could  have 
been  made. 

My  objection  to  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majest3''s 
Government  has  reference,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  one 
point  alone ;  but  that  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  so  great 
importance,   not  only  in   itself,   but   also   as   regards  the 
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principles  connected  witli  it,  that  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships ; 
and  I  think  I  shall  best  do  so  first  by  giving  to  your  Lord- 
ships a  short  narrative  of  events,  not  necessarily  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occurred,  but  in  the  order  in  which 
they  became  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and 
secondly,  by  directing  the  attention  of  your  Lordships  to 
the  general  principles  to  be  applied  to  those  events.  But, 
before  doing  so,  there  are  one  or  two  observations  of  a 
general  character  which  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
upon  this  question.  We  all  know  that  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection  and 
of  occasional  insurrection ;  nor  need  I  explain  to  the  House 
what  the  causes  of  that  disaffection  are.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  fact  which  is  alluded  to  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  in  those  despatches 
— namely,  that  in  those  provinces  there  is  a  large  majority 
of  Christians,  having  no  share  whatever  in  the  government, 
but  ruled  over  by  a  Mussulman  minority.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  fact  that  in  these  provinces  there  are  generally  great 
and  real  and  practical  grievances  suffered  by  the  people. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  free  Greece,  which,  how- 
ever ill-governed  it  may  be — and  I  believe  that  next  to 
Turkey  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  governed  country  in  Europe 
— is  in  close  proximity  to  those  provinces ;  while  such  is 
human  nature  that  men  prefer  almost  any  grievances  to 
tlie  state  of  subjection  in  which  these  provinces  are  now 
placed.  Whenever  an  insurrection  occurs  in  the  Christian 
provinces  of  Turkey,  we  are  always  told  by  the  partizans  of 
Greece  that  the  inhabitants  are  groaning  under  innumerable 
practical  grievances ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  always 
told  by  the  partizans  of  Turkey  that  the  people  had  no 
grievances  whatever  to  complain  of,  but  that  the  insurrec- 
tion has  been  entirely  raised  by  the  Greek  nation.    Now,  I 
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believe  the  truth  lies  between  these  two  statements.  You 
cannot  separate  the  exclusive  dominion  of  a  Mussulman 
majority,  the  practical  grievances  which  the  Christian 
inhabitants  labour  under,  and  the  example  of  free  Greece. 
These  causes  act  and  re-act,  and  yoii  cannot  separate  them, 
because  each  one  of  them  has  had  some  share  in  producing 
the  insurrections  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time. 

Now,  as  to  the  grievances  complained  of,  let  me,  in  pass- 
ing, make  one  remark.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the 
Turkish  Government  means  to  act  fairly,  the  administra- 
tion under  that  Government  is  generally  so  bad  and  corrupt 
as  to  perpetuate  those  grievances  rather  than  redress  them. 
I  need  not  state  to  you  in  detail  the  nature  of  those 
grievances,  because  they  are  stated  in  this  blue  book; 
and  the  very  same  grievances  have  uniformly  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  t]je  Christian  pro- 
vinces in  Turkey.  The  principal  are  excessive  taxation 
of  farmings  of  the  revenue  of  compulsory  ports  of  export, 
to  which  there  were  bad  roads ;  but,  above  all,  there  is  a 
universal  allegation  that  the  promise  made  to  the  Christian 
population  in  1856,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  in  reference 
to  the  perfect  equality  before  the  law  of  Christian  and 
Mussulman,  is  a  promise  which  has  not  been  kept.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  fear  we  must  look  for  frequent 
insurrections. 

And  now  let  me  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  spirit 
and  temper  with  which  we  ought  to  regard  such  insurrec- 
tions when  they  do  arise.  I  will  venture  to  say  tliat  every 
Government  in  this  country  must  desire  to  stave  off  as  far 
as  it  can  what  is  called  the  Eastern  question.  But  every 
one  of  these  insurrections  is  calculated  to  raise  the  question 
which  every  statesman  in  this  country  must  be  desirous  to 
postpone.     This  is  a  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  p^-ery 
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Foreign  Minister,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  legitimate. 
All  I  say  is  that  when  insurrections  do  take  place,  as  they 
will  do  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  we  should 
remember  the  high  probability  that  they  are  justified  by 
the  grievances  which  the  Christian  populations  have  to 
endure.  Indeed,  we  know  that  under  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment such  grievances  must  exist.  If  we  had  to  endure 
even  a  thousandth  part  of  those  grievances  we  should  be 
rising  against  the  governing  power,  and  therefore  we  ought 
always  to  look  upon  these  insurrections  as  only  a  natural 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  throw  off  a  govern- 
ment which  to  them  is  certainly  odious,  and  to  a  large 
extent  really  oppressive.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  regard 
these  insurrections  solely  in  a  selfish  spirit,  or  merely  as 
injuries  to  ourselves  because  of  their  inconvenience.  It 
must  necessarily  be  inconvenient  to  have  the  Eastern 
question  raised;  but  still,  when  these  insurrections  occur, 
we  are  bound  to  look  that  question  in  the  face  and  to  per- 
form our  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  after  due  consideration 
and  reflection.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  make  this  remark  in 
reference  to  any  dispatch  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
British  Government.  Indeed,  the  tone  of  those  despatches 
has  been  uniformly  gentle,  considerate,  and  humane.  But 
I  regret  to  find  in  the  blue  book  some  remarks  of  a  French 
diplomatist  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  deserving  the 
same  praise.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  narrate  to 
the  House  the  circumstances  respecting  this  Cretan  insur- 
rection. 

The  disaffection  and  the  discontent  of  the  people  of 
Crete  have  been,  as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  of  long 
standing.  I  think  that,  since  the  year  1830,  there  have 
been  two  or  three  insurrections,  and  several  assemblages  of 
people  which  almost  amounted  to  insurrections,  and  which 
compelled  the  Turkish  Government  to  make  some  conces- 
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sions.  Very  early  in  1866  these  feelings  of  discontent 
seemed  to  have  reached  a  head,  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  believe,  the  Christian  inhabitants  assembled,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  Crete,  in  large  bodies,  and  addressed  to 
the  Sultan  a  petition  complaining  of  their  grievances,  and, 
in  perfectly  respectful  language,  asking  for  redress.  Novf, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  allegations  contained  in  that 
petition  have  never  been  contradicted.  Well,  no  answer 
was  given  to  that  petition  by  the  Government  at  Constan- 
tinople for  a  period  of  between  two  and  three  months ;  and 
when  at  last  the  reply  did  come,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  an 
order  to  the  inhabitants  to  disperse  and  lay  down  their 
arms — for  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  Cretans 
always  go  armed — but  no  promise  was. given  that  any  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  should  be  redressed.  On  this 
point  I  will  read  the  opinion  of  Lord  Lyons,  our  Minister 
at  Constantinople — and  certainly  Lord  Lyons  was  not  the 
man  to  overstate  the  matter.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
be  likely  to  mean  a  little  more  than  he  said.  His  words 
were — 

"  The  instruction  contains  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Christians 
to  disperse,  but  they  do  not  hold  out  much  hope  that  the  grievances 
alleged  in  the  Memorial  will  be  seriously  examined  or  redressed." 
—p.  27. 

Well,  when  that  answer  arrived  in  Crete  the  assembly 
broke  up,  took  up  arms,  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
mountains,  where  a  few  days  afterwards  they  expressed 
their  determination  to  fight  for  their  own  independence 
and  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  That  hap- 
pened in  the  beginning  of  September. 

Here,  however,  I  wish  to  remark — what  ought  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind — that  all  these  wars  in  the  Christian 
provinces  of  Turkey  assume  an  internecine  character. 
They  are   emphatically   savage   wars,  embittered   by  the 
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antagonism  of  race  against  race,  and  religion  against  reli- 
gion, and  the  most  terrible  brutalities  are  committed  on 
both  sides.  There  is  always  one  special  circumstance  whicli 
aggi-avates  very  much  the  horrors  of  war,  and  that  on  the 
side  of  the  Turks.  In  putting  down  such  insurrections  t^he 
Turkish  Government  employs  not  only  their  regular  troops, 
but  also  Albanians,  Circassians,  and  other  semi -savage 
hordes,  whose  brutality  very  far  exceeds  that  of  the  regular 
soldiers.  This  aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war  does  not 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  bative  population.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  in  the  papers  before  your  Lordships'  House,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Government — by  that  I  mean  of  the 
few  enhghtened  Turks  who  form  the  Government  at  Con- 
stantinople— are,  on  the  whole,  humane.  In  the  blue  book 
there  is  repeated  mention  of  instances  in  which  volunteers 
from  Greece,  who,  having  been  interfering  in  the  war  and  , 
having  been  caught  by  the  Turkish  troops,  were  treated  in 
a  most  humane  manner  by  Mustapha  Pacha;  and  I  find 
cases  too,  I  rejoice  to  sa3',  in  \yhich  Egyptian  ofiicers  who 
had  been  interfering,  as  the  Cretans  had  a  right  to  think, 
unduly,  were  treated  by  the  Christian  population  in  the 
most  humane  and  handsome  manner,  after  the  latter  had 
captured  them  and  thus  got  them  into  their  power. 

It  appears  that  it  ^vas  on  the  22nd  of  September  Her 
Majesty's  Government  first  heard  that  the  insurrection  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  civil  war.  Instructions  were  at 
once  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  it  was  laid 
down  that  we  should  pui-sue  a  course  of  complete  neutrality 
between  the  two,  pai'ties.  On  the  29th  of  September  our 
Government  heard  that  the  Turkish  Government  had  landed 
in  Crete  between  5,000  and  6,000  of  those  mercenary  troops 
to  which  I  have  referred.  On  the  2nd  of  October  Her 
Majesty's  Government  heard  from  Consul  Dickson  at  Crete 
that  mui'der  awl  lapiue  prevailed  (>\oif  the  island,  and  that 
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there  was  a  general  flight  from  all  the  villages  of  such  of 
the  Christian  families  as  could  escape  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Greece.  On  the  9th  of  October  Her  Majesty's 
Government  heard  that  1,200  more  Alba;;iian  mercenaries 
•we;-e  to  be  hired  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  let  loose 
on  the  Christian  population  of  Crete.  On  the  12th  of 
October  they  received  from  our  Minister  at  Athens  a  des- 
patch which  I  think  must  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
spirit  in  which  this  war  was  too  likely  to  be  conducted. 

Mr.  Erskine  writes —  ' 

I 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  French  flag-captain  on  this  station  that 
there  is  so  much  ill-feeling  towards  all  Christians,  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  in  Crete,  that  even  the  commander  of  the  French 
gunboat  Biche  was  insulted  by  some  of  these^  men,  when  on  shore  in 
Suda  Bay ;  and  that  to  avoid  the  reiDetition  of  such  conduct,  the 
Turkish  Admiral  has  undertaken  to  send  off  water  to  the  Biche,  and 
thus  prevent  the  necessity  for  the  landing  of  her  crew.  If  such  be  the 
conduct  of  the  Egyptians  towards  the  French  sailors,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  they  may  have  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  excesses  against 
native  Christians;  which  have  been  laid  to  their  charge." — p.  52. 

My  Lords,  on  the  2Qth  of  October,  the  Government  heard 
of  another  most  significant  fact.  Your  Lordships-  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Crete  are  Mussulmans.  In  consequence  of  what  was 
actually  going  on,  and  of  what  was  coming,  the  Mussulman 
authorities  were  taking  care  that  the  Mussulinan  women 
and  children  should  be  put  out  of  reach  of  the  war.  Of 
this,  the  Government  were  informed  by  Lord  Lyons  in  his 
despatch  of  that  day.  On  the  26th,  they  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  Consul  General  Saunders  had  reported 
to  the  Government  that  mercenaries  were  being  shipped 
for  Albania,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Crete;  and  he  added,  that  the  Porte  would  do  well  to 
reflect  before  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  these 
reckless,  sanguinary  Mercenaries ;  that  even  any  momentary 
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success  obtained  through  their  agency  might  be  dearly- 
purchased  by  the  additional  exajsperation  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  imported  into  the  conflict  by  the  use  of  such 
allies.  On  the  same  day,  the  Government  heard  from 
Lord  Lyons  his  opinion  that  the  conquest  was  being 
carried  on  with  an  animosity,  on  both  sides  productive  of 
most  deplorable  consequences.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Government  received  the  first  petition  from  the  Cretans, 
praying  that  Her  Majesty's  ships  might  be  allowed  to 
remove  from  Crete  any  Christian  women  and  children  who 
might  escape  to  the  shore,  and  find  refuge  on  board  ship. 
Three  days  after  that  petition  was  received,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretar}' — of  course,  after  consultation 
with  the  Government— despatched  his  first  refusal  to  allow 
Her  Majesty's  ships  to  remove  those  women  and  children. 
The  noble  Lord's  refusal  was  founded  on  the  ground  that 
to  do  so,  would  be  virtually  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
neutrality.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say,  with  reference  to 
the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  the 
request  had  come  through  a  channel  that  was  most  objec- 
tionable. The  Cretan  people  petitioned,  through  the  King 
of  Greece,  asking  His  Majesty  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  protecting  powers,  to  send  ships  for  the  purpose  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Again,  up  to  that  time — whatever 
might  be  the  probabilities  of  the  future — Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  heard  of  any  fact  showing  that  any 
attack  had  been  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  on  the 
women  and  children.  Therefore,  though  I  cannot  agree  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  arrived,  I  can  understand  the 
principle  upon  which  they  acted.  But,  my  Lords,  whilst 
this  direct  refusal  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  sent  to  Greece,  no  disci'etion  was  given  to  our  local 
authorities  on  the  spot — no  instructions  were  given  to 
Lord  Lyons,  to  the  effect  that  he  might  exercise  his  own 
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discretion  in  extreme  cases ;  no  directions  were  given  to 
Consul  Dickson,  a  person  of  the  highest  character,  that 
under  circumstances  of  an  urgent  character,  he  might 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  respect  of  those  unfortunate 
people.  No  such  direction  was  given  to  our  local 
authorities ;  but  a  simple  blank  refusal  was  returned  to 
the  petition. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
heard  from  Consul  Dickson,  that  whole  villages  were 
being  destroyed,  and  of  specific  acts  of  atrocity  with  which 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
there  was  an  account  of  the  wholesale  burning  of,  I  think, 
ten  or  twelve  Christian  villages ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, Her  Majesty's  Government  heard  from  Lord  Lyons, 
that  he  had  remonstrated  with  the  Porte,  against  the 
employment  of  those  sanguinary  mercenaries.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  they  received  this  news  from  Mr.  Erskine — 

"  M.  Manos,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  artillery,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  redoubt  at  Vrysses,  has  written  to  his  family,  to  say  that  he  has 
heen  most  humanely,  and  even  generously,  treated  by  Mustapha 
Pasha,  to  whom  he  stated  that,  for  three  days  before  the  engagement, 
neither  he  nor  his  companions  had  tasted  food.  Another  officer, 
Colonel  Zimbrakaki,  writes  that,  in  the  mountains,  the  unfortunate 
women  and  children  are  dying  by  scores  every  night,  from  want  and 
exposure,  many  of  the  poor  creatures  being  literally  without  covering 
of  any  sort.  Another,  a  German  volunteer,  endeavours  to  comfort  his 
friends,  by  the  assurance  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  his  being 
shot,  as  the  insurgents  are  careful  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  letters  from  three  different 
persons  in  Candia,  all  foreigners,  who  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops  as  simply  atrocious.  One  gentleman 
describes  the  massacre  of  200  persons,  chiefly  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  troops  as  beyond  all 
belief.  Another  states  that  the  Turks  refused  all  quarter  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  mercilessly  chopped  off  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  wounded 
as  well  as  dead,  a  reward  of  100  lira  having  been  offered  for  each  head 
thus  brought  to  the  camp.  The  writer  of  this  letter  adds,  it  is  true, 
that  similar  barbarities  are   committed  by  the  Christians.     If  these 
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statemeuts  at  all  resemble  the  truth,  it  may  be  conceived  how  diiRcult 
it  will  be  ever  to  reconcile  the  Christians  to  the  Turkish  rule,  or  to 
persuade  them  to  live  harmoniously  with  native  Mussulmans  whom 
they  accuse  of  such  horrors." — p.  93. 

On  the  14fch  of  November,  the  Government  heard  from 
Consul  Dickson,  of  the  severe  privations  which  the  poor 
Christian  families  were  suffering  in  the  mountains.  -  On 
the  17th  of  November,  Consul  Lloyd  reported  to  the  same 
effect  from  Syra.  Now,  on  the  same  day,  17th  November, 
the  Government,  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Lyons,  heard 
what  course  he  was  disposed  to  take  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Lord  Lyons  had  been  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  petition  sent  to  England,  and  he  says — 

''  The  original  of  Mr.  Erskine's  despatch  must  have  been  in  your 
Lordships'  hands,  before  the  copy  of  it  reached  me  ;  and  had  this  been 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  beyond  my  province  to  decide  upon  the 
prayer  of  the  petifion,  and  out  of  my  power  to  give  effect  to  it.  I 
have,  however,  lost  no  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  Porte  the 
importance  of  taking  thought  for  the  families  deprived  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  I  have  sent  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Crete, 
to  urge  the  Ottoman  authorities  to  take,  and  to  take  hlmxdf,  every 
feasible  and  proper  measure  to  save  the  women  and  cliildren  not  ordy 
from  insult  or  injury,  but  also  from  hunger  and  cold."— p.  97. 

Now,  my  Lords,  it  appears  from  tliat  despatch,  that  on 
receipt  of  the  petition  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Lyons, 
knowing  the  character  of  those  mercenary  troops  who  had 
been  let  loose,  had  not  contented  himself  with  making 
representations  to  the  Porte ;  but  had  sent  those  instructions 
to  the  Consul  at  Crete,  which  left  him  a  wide  discretion, , 
and  gave  him  powers  of  independent  action.  On  the  6th 
of  December,  a  fortnight  after  the  last  despatch,  the 
Government  heard  that  Consul  Dickson,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  Lyons,  had  placed  himself  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  commander  of  one  of  the  gunboats 
on  the   station,  with  a  view  to  relieve  persons  upon  the 
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coast;  but  he  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the  order  from 
home  arrived  that  perfect  neutrality  was  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  was,  that  no  such 
step  should  be  taken.  Consul  Dickson  also,  on  receipt  of 
the  order,  and  finding  that  there  were  at  the  moment  no 
specific  applications  from  families  wishing  to  be  taken  off, 
cancelled  the  orders  which  he  had  given.  Six  days  after- 
wards, however,  the  Government  heard  from  Consul 
Dickson,  that  he  had  determined  to  disobey  the  orders 
which  he  had  received  from  them.  I  wish  to  direct  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  remarkable  despatch  in  which 
he  explains  the  reasons  for  his  conduct.     He  says — 

"  During  the  brief  stay  here  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  the 
Commander  of  the  Egyptian  contingent,  I  ventured  to  make  a  few 
remarks  officiously  to  their  Excellencies.  I  stated  that  the  insurrection 
must  have  by  this  time  attracted  the  notice  of  Europe,  and  every 
incident  connected  therewith,  whether  good  or  evil,  would  surely  sooner 
or  later  be  divulged.  That  although  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  the 
strict  orders  issued  by  the  commanders  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  that  humanity  should  not  be  outraged  in  any  way,  there 
might  be  iustances  in  which  such  orders  would  be  disregarded.  I 
alluded  more  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  Christians  wounded  on 
the  field,  and  when  made  prisoners,  including  womeu  and  children. 
That  the  presence  of  Bashi-Bazouks  with  the  army  appeared  to  me  to 
be  all  the  more  uncalled  for,  that  their  unfitness  in  legitimate  warfare 
had  been  acknowledged,  and  the  misdeeds  they  so  often  committed 
might  reflect  seriously  on  the  conduct  of  the  present  war." — p.  124. 

Further  on  he  refers  to  the  tragedy  which  took  place  at  the 
monastery  of  Arkadi — 

"  The  refectory  hall,  with  its  tables  and  benches,  was  found  intact ; 
but  the  floor  was  strewn  over  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  Christians, 
all  stripped  naked.  It  is  said  thp.t  the  Bashi-Bazouks  signally  distin- 
guished themselves  in  that  particular  act  of  butchery  and  plunder. 
Some  women  and  children  have  also  been  massacred." — p.  124. 

Another  paragraph  says — 

"  All  the  strict  orders  and  humane  exhortations,  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  and  his  son,  Salih  Pasha,  have  been,  in  many 
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instances,  unavailing  to  restrain  the  infuriated  soldieiy  froiii  acts  of 
barbarisna.  In  tbe  church  at  Therisso,  during  the  engagem^njt,  a  priest, 
and  a  woman  were  hacked  to  pieces,  and  there  burnt;  the  niurderers^ 
observing  at  tlie  time  that  they  were  only  roasting  pigs." — p.  125. 

He  goes  on  to  say —  , : i :  ,  -.,j , 

"  In  my  anxiety  to  save  the  lives  of  some  at  least  of  these  misguided 
men,  now  that  the  Imperial  troops  are  about  to  encounter  themii;^  thejr 
last  strongholds  at  Kissamos  and  Selino,  I  have  ventured  to  traasgress 
the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  by  Captain'  Hillyar  (as  per  iny  despaitih 
of  the  17th  ult.),  and  have  now  addressed  a  letter  to  the  commander  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Assurance.  Your  Lordsh'  ■>  will  perceive  thereby 
tliat  the  circumstance  is  one  of  extreme  urgency,  and  I  therefore  hope 
that  my  conduct  may  be  pardoned." — p.  125. 

I  have  now  to  direct  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
report  of  Commander  Pym,  acting  under  orders  of  Consul 
Dickson, showing  what  horrors  were  prevented;  but  would 
have  taken  place  had  the  instructions  from  the  Home 
Government  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Commander  Pym 
stated  that — 

"  At  the  request  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul  he  proceeded  on  a  cruisei  to 
the  western  and  south-western  coast  of  Crete,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing shelter  to  any  person  whose  life  might  be  endangered  by  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  that  island  ;  that,  on  his 
anolioring  at  Selino  Castelli,  on  the  10th  inst.,  he  was  requested  to  take 
off  a  number  of  women  and  children  and  wounded  men,  who  were 
living  in  caves  and  grottoes  in  the  mountains,  and  whose  lives  would 
certainly  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  Mustapha  Pasha  defeating  the 
body  of  insurgents  now  defending  the  mountain  passes  of  Selino,  only 
two  hours  off.  Commander  Pym  felt  so  persuaded  that  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  would  either  perish  from  exposure  or  would  be  massacred 
by  the  Turks,  that  he  consented  to  carry  off  as  many  as  his  vessel  could 
contain,  and  he  eventually  embarked  25  men  (all  wounded  or  maimed), 
160  women,  and  the  rest  children.  Many  more  would  have  come  if 
there  had  been  room  for  them,  and,  in  fact,  about  1,000  more  are  now 
waiting  at  Suja,  in  the  hope  that  the  Assurance  will  go  back  and  rescue 
them." 

In  consequence  of  the  instructions  given  by  Consul 
Dickson,  and  carried  out  by  Commander  Pym,  we  find  that 
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between  300  and  400  persons  were  thus  providentially 
rescued  by  the  agency  of  that  British  vessel.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  Government  were  informed  by  Mr. 
Erskine  of  their  arrival  at  Athens  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  that  time  the  Turks  spoke 
■  df  the  removal  as  a  proceeding  to  which  they  had  no  objec- 
tion. They  entered  no  protest,  whatever  against  it,  believing 
that  Consul  Dickson  was  simply  acting  on  a  principle  of 
humanity,  and  knowing  that  instructions  in  that  sense  had 
been  sent  to  him  some  time  before  by  Lord  Lyons.  But  as 
soon  as  they-  heard  of  the  counter  instructions  from  the 
Government  at  home  to  Lord  Lyons  and  our  Consuls,  they 
of  course  began  to  express  objections  to  the  course  that 
had  been  pursued. 

On  the  29th  of  December  a  second  request  to  sanction  the 
removal  of  some  of  these  people  reached  the  Government,' 
this  time  from  Lord  John  Hay,  who  was  connected  with  a 
charitable  fund  for  their  relief.  Addressing  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  said — 

"  If  you  could  send  a  ship,  or  let  one  call  round  the  coast,  with,  if 
necessary,  a  Turkish  official  on  board,  in  order  to  carry  oflf  these  people, 
the  last  difficulty  would  have  been  disposed  of."^p.  134. 

The  people  referred  to  in  that  letter  were  about  1,000 
women  and  children,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Assurance  at  Selino.  On 
the  2nd  of  January  the  Government  again  refused,  and  on 
the  same  grounds.  On  the  4th  of  January  the  Government 
again  received  from  Lord  Lyons  the  expression  of  his 
opinion  as  to  the  inhumanity  with  which  the  war  was 
characterized.  On  the  7th  of  January,  Consul  Dickson's 
defence  of  his  own  conduct  and  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  acted  was  received.      That  gentleman 
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referred   to   the   attitude   and    language    of    the    Turkish 
Government,  and  then  proceeded  to  say — 

"All  the  above-stated  considerations,  however  serious  they  might  be, 
had  no  weight  on  my  conscience  when  I  felt  the  cries  of  humanity  were 
at  stal^e.  After  the  heartrending  accounts  that  reached  me  of  the  tragic 
aflfair  at  Arkadi,  and  seeing,  despite  my  remonstrances,  and  contrary  to 
the  wishes  even  of  Miistapha  Pasha,  that  a  host  of  Bashi-Bazouks  (with 
a  strong  sprinkling  of  Seliniotes  burning  with  the  desire  to  expel  from 
their  homes  the  Giaour  intruders)  was  swelling  the  expeditionary  force 
as  it  marched  on  to  Selino  ;  these  appeared  to  me  cogent  reasons  for 
despatching  the  Assurance  on  Her  Majesty's  service.  The  Imperial 
Government,  and  I  trust  your  Lordship  likewise,  are  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  I  have  observed  hitherto,  and  even  long  before 
the  insurrection  broke  out,  to  need  any  further  protestations  of  loyalty 
on  my  part.  For  while  I  have  always  deemed  it  a  duty  to  uphold  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Sultan,  I  equally  desire  to  see  the  general 
system  in  operation  make  way  for  a  more  enlightened  Turkish  Adminis- 
tration in  Crete,  conducted  on  Christian  principles." — p.  144. 

I  cannot,  my  Lords,  offer  these  observations  without  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  Consul 
Dickson  under  these  circumstances.  His  conduct  did  him 
the  highest  honour,  and  showed  an  amount  of  moral  courage 
of  which  few  men  would  have  been  capable.  There  were 
many  men  who  would  face  any  danger  in  war  who  would 
not  have  done  >vhat  Consul  Dickson  has  done.  For  myself, 
I  admire  the  act  of  Consul  Dickson  more  than  I  do  the  act 
of  Nelson,  when  before  the  batteries  of  Copenhagen  he 
refused  to  see  the  signal  of  recall.  On  the  8th  of  January 
Lord  Stanley  answered  the  letter  of  Consul  Dickson,  saying, 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  wounded  men  and  women,  and 
children,  desirous  of  leaving  the  island — 

"  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  this  operation  took  place  with 
the  entire  sanction  of  the  Turkish  authority,  but,  from  the  enclosures 
in  your  letter,  there  seems  some  doubt  in  the  matter.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  am  willing  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  motives  by  which 
you  were  actuated  ;  and,  although  the  proceeding  was  perhaps  in  strict- 
ness open  to  objection  as  being  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  neu- 
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trality  of  the  British  Government  iu  regard  to  the  contest  in  Crete,  yet, 
looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
your  position,  I  will  not  disapprove  your  conduct."— p.  150. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case !  But  were  not  those  circum- 
stances precisely  such  as  the  Government  knew  Consul 
Dickson  would  certainly,  or  at  least  in  all  probability,  be 
placed  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  if,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  conduct  of  Consul  Dickson  was  held  to  be 
justifiable,  acting,  as  he  did,'  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  it  is  a  clear  proof  that  those 
orders  had  been  wrong — or  at  least  too  stringent.  They 
ought  at  least  to  have  vested  in  him  all  the  discretionary 
power  compatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Lord 
Stanley  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  will  only  further  express  my  hope  that  you  will  carefully  avoid 
being  led  into  any  course  of  action  incompatible  with  the  neutral 
character  which  it  is  iacumbent  on  you  to  uphold." — p.  150. 

Now,  considering  that  it  was  known  that  other  women  and 
children  were  hoping  that  they  would  be  carried  away  as 
their  companions  had  been,  I  maintain  that  some  more 
definite  instructions  than  these  should  have  been  sent  to 
Consul  Dickson  with  reference  to  them.  No  instruction 
whatever  was  sent  to  him  ;  he  was  simply  given  a  general 
order  to  maintain  neutrality.  This  was  placing  Consul 
Dickson  in  a  position  hardly  fair  to  a  public  servant ; 
because,  although  he  knew  that  the  Government  had  at 
first  deemed  the  removal  of  women  and  children  a  violation 
of  neutrality,  he  also  knew  that  when  they  came  to  know 
what  he  had  done  they  declined  to  disapprove  his  conduct. 
He  was  therefore  left  in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  with 
most  ambiguous  •  instructions,  and  the  whole  circumstances 
of  his  situation  were  trying  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  14th  January  the  Government  heard  from  Lord 
Lyons  certain  information  which  proves  that  the  English 
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Government  was  in  the   whole   of  this  matter  far  moi'e 

Turkish  than  the  Government  at  Constantinople.     In  the 

last  paragraph  I  read— 

"  Aali  Pasha  has  not  made  any  remonstrance  to  me  against  the  {Jfo- 
ceeding  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Assurance,  scai  I  have  not  been  dfesii^6tis 
of  bringing  on  a  discussion  of  the  subject  with  him.  I  contented  my- 
self yesterday  with  observing  that  if,  in  fact,  the  iusurrection  was 
coinpletely  suppressed,  ithe  removal  of '  dangerous  characters  and  of 
destitute  women  and  children  must  be  a  benefit  to  all  partiesi"— p.  152. 

This  is  dated  the  2nd  of  January,  so  that  at  that  time  tlie 
Turkish  Government  knew  what  Consul  Dickson  had  don'e, 
and  that  the  Russian  Government  was  aboiit  to  follow  the 
example  he  had  set ;  this  knowledge,  however,  led  to  lio 
remonstrance  whatever,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  if,  instead 
of  acting  against  the  instructions  of  his  Governmetit, 
Consul  Dickson  had  acted  with  them,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  quite  as  little  groUhd  to  consider 
what  actually  occurred  as  a  violation  of  neutrality.' ' '  ' 

Immediately  afterwards  the  Government  heai'd  that  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  sliip  Assurance  had  very*  naturally 
drawn  to  the  shore  a  number  of  women  and  children, 
scantily  dressed,  and  half  starved,  in  the  hope  they  would 
be  afforded  protection  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  In 
the  mountains  whence  they  had  come  they  were  able  to 
secure  a  scanty  maintenance ;  but  on  the  shore  they  had 
absolutely  nothing.  Thus  they  were  entrapped  into  a 
worse  position  than  before,  simply  because  no  further  in- 
structions had  been  sent  out  to  the  Consul.  These  unfor- 
tunate women  were  left  to  their  fate.  On  the  21st  of 
January  the  Government  received  another  petition,  making 
the  same  prayer  as  its  predecessors,  and  two  days  after- 
wards was  made  the  final  answer  of  the  Government, 
which  I  will  read.     Lord  Stanley  writes — 

"  In  reply,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that,  even  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  seen  reason  to  alter  the  decision  which  has  already 
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losSjO.  cprnmuuicated-  to  you  m  regard,  to  the  removing  of  refugees  from 
(^reeoe,  the,  necessity  for  tijeir  doing  so  would  now  appear  to  be  much 
less 'required',  inasmuch 'ak  they  learn  from  Lord  Lyons'  that  the  Grreek 
Minister  at  Constantinople  has  been  informed  >  by  the  United  States 
^ii)i3ter,|;|ljip,t  a,l|l  refugees  ■vyJio  m?iy  present  themselv,es  wiU  ibe  received 
,,9,11  bo9,rd  J;}ie  ships  of  tie  American  squadron,  which, has,  been  ordered 
tOjCand^ia,  for  that  purpose. "^3.  167.    , 

,^l)(iis  ,7ir§,,t(a|ve.,,p^cial  record  of  tli^ ,  fact  tha,t  those  offices 
idf  epmmon  humanity  which  were  refused,  by  the  British 
i  Government  "wrpre  willingly  undertaken,  by  the  fleet  and  the 
Consul  of  .the  United,  States.  -,  , 

,rf,i  Haying  .eonpliided  -my,  ,narratitve   of ,  the  facts,   I   now 
.addrqsgj  myself   to  \he,  principles  which   appear  to  me   to 
laei  g^pplicable  to  the,  .events  which  I  have  related.     I  con- 
fess.,that, ,, when  I  .read  this  account  I  was  afraid  that  the 
.noble  Lojrd  at  j/he  he^d  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  committed 
himself  in  some  .e;?;traordinary  manner  to  the  purest  abstract 
doctri9,fs;  of  non-intervention,  which  were    at  one  time,   I 
believe,  erroneously  attributed  to  him.     I  rejoice,  however, 
to  ,fj.?L4  that   this   reprqach    is  wholly  undeserved  by   the 
( noble  I  Lord.     On  reading  the  despatches  I  find  that  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  and  more  free  than  his  correspond- 
ence from  any  abstract  theory  of  non-intervention,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  most  unwise  and  unstatesmanlike.     All 
such  cases  as  these  should  be  judged  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  not  upon  any  abstract  doctrine.     The  noble  Lord,  I  am 
,  glad  to  say,  has  been  most  reasonable  as  far  as  statements 
•,of  principle  are. concerned.     I  find,  at  page  33  of  the  Blue 
Book,  that  the  French  Government  wished  their  suggestion 
to  the  Porte,  with  a  view  to  procure  inquiry  into  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Christians,  to  be  endorsed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.      Upon   this   Lord    Stanley    wrote    to   Lord 
Cowley,  giving   an   account   of  his   reply  to   the   French 
Minister  here.     He  said — 
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"  I  was  as  yet  scarcely  in  a  position  to  judge  satisf.icforily  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  iusuiTectionary  movements  in 
Crete,  hut  that  I  thought  the  proposition  of  the  French  Government  one 
whichj  in  its  nature,  was  not  open  to  serious  objection,  while  it  indicated 
the  interest  taken  by  the  protecting  Powers  in  the  well-being  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Porte." — p.  33. 

I  see  no  allusion  there  to  the  abstract  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention. Lord  Stanley  did  not  meet  the  French  Government 
by  saying,  "  We  have  adopted  a  new  policy  in  this  country, 
and  propose  in  futuie  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  other  nations."  That  was  not  the  line  he  took, 
and  I  rejoice  that  I  can  say  so.  But  I  find  a  remarkable 
despatch  on  page  39,  in  reference  to  a  proposition  made  to 
him  by  Baron  Brunow,  the  Russian  Minister  in  London- 
Baron  Brunow,  in  his  remarks  to  Lord  Stanley,  uses  the 
well-worn  arguments  of  the  Russian  Government  in  reference 
to  the  East.  He  repeats  the  arguments  used  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  case  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Christian 
provinces  in  Turkey ;  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  "  the 
point  of  departure  should  be  the  engagements  contracted  in 
1830;"  and  then  he  lays  down  the  principle — which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  just  up  to  a  certain  extent — that  in  the 
face  of  the  obligations  which  were  contracted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  before  Europe  in  1857,  the  European  Powers 
have  a  right,  I  will  not  say  of  intervention,  but  of  interest, 
in  all  those  questions  which  entitle  them  to  be  heard  if  they 
choose  to  speak.  What,  then,  is  the  answer  which  Lord 
Stanley  makes  to  this  ?     He  says — 

"  I  agreed  with  him  in.  principle  as  to  the  expediency  of  joint  action 
among  the  three  Powers  in  the  event  of  necessity  for  such  action 
arising.'' 

And,  at  the  close  of  the  despatch,  he  adds — 

";It  is  far  better  that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  by  the  Porte 
itself,"whose  authority  will  be  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by 
foreign  intervention.  That  intervention,  however,  will  not  be  refused 
should  circumstances  appear  imperatively  to  demand  it." — p.  39. 
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I  rejoice  to  find  in  these  despatches  an  emphatic  though  im- 
plied contradiction  of  a  dogma  wliich  has  been  commonly- 
laid  down  of  late  years — that  England  should  pursue  a 
policy  of  total  abstention  from  the  affairs  of  the  East ;  and 
that  our  relations  with  Turkey  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
place  our  obligations  and  our  duty  of  neutrality  towards 
her  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  we 
should  stand  to  any 'of  the  more  civilized  Powfers  of  Europe. 
Your  Lorships  will  observe  that  Lord  Stanley  speaks  of 
such  intervention  as  the  -French  and  Eussian  Governments 
at  one  time  contemplated  as,  under  certain  circulnstances, 
justifiable — that  is,  if  the  necessity  should  arise.  I  ac- 
cordingly asked  myself  what  were  the  circumstances  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  would  justify 
intervention  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey;  and  I 
found  an  answer,  with  which  I  perfectly  agree,  in  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Stanley  to  Lord  Lyons.     The  noble  Lord  says — 

"  I  could  not  deny  tlie  possibility  of  such  occurrences,  but  said  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  to  refuse  to  the  Porte  the  right  which 
every  State  possessed  of  putting  down  insuVrection  by  armed  force, 
provided  the  use  of  force  did  not  degenerate  into  mere  brutality,  and 
that  the  recognized  customs  of- war  were  observed." 

This  is  precisely  the  point ;  I  assent  to  every  word  of  this 
passage : — but,  I  ask,  when  the  despatches  I  have  quoted 
clearly  show  that  Bashi-Bazouks,  Circassians,  and  Alban- 
ians, were  let  loose  upon  the  Christian  population  of  Crete, 
and  were  proved  by  eye-witnesses  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
murdering  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  children,  whether 
the  war  was  conducted  on  principles  of  civilized  warfare, 
and  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  fully 
justified — nay,  even  compelled,  aa  a  public  duty — to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  case  ? 

But  now  I  come  to  another  ground.    I  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  those  women  and  children  upon  the  grounds  of 
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humanity  only;  but  I, am  also  prepared  ,tp  maintaipotbat 
there .areiOjther  grounds,  and  that  there  are  ,pther,  reasons, 
which,  oiight  to, have  induced  Her  Majesty's  Goverjiineijb .to 
have,  at  the  very  least,  given  a  certain  discretion ,, to,  iO_ur 
-authorities  upon  the  spot.  ,1  cannot  deny,  not  do  I  see  how 
it  can  be  denied,!  that,  there  is  some  force  in  ,tbe  ia,ppieals 
which  the  Cretans  made  to  the  transactions  of  ,1S30>  ■  Yow 
Lordships,  will  probably  remember  tha*t  in  1830,  the  ,Cretan 
population  had  very  nearly  ..achieved  their  independence. 
They  had  i  obtained ,  possession :  of  the  wllQilQwCountry,  iwith 
til©  exception  of  a, few  forti-essps, -which  were,  occupied  by 
Turkish  troopS;:  ,,ItiWas  at  that  ,jiine  in  the  contemplatiop 
of  the  three  Powers  i to  have  -inoludedi,Oretei!ai)aongl  the 
islands !  which  were  1  made  free.  Vfcry  mucb)i  however, 
tagainst  thfe  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Russell,  ,aBd 
I  ©then  statesmen  of,  the  time,  it  was  determined  that.thjis 
i  course,  should,  not  be  radopted;  I  and  I  fully  admit  thEititlaerc 
were  i  special  circurostances  connected  iwith  Crete,  es|)ecially 
the  fact  (that  the  populatidn  was  to  the  extent  of' nearly  la 
quarter  composed  of  Mussulmans,  which  ijustifiedi  the  course 
that  was_adopted.  But  that  course  was  not  determined  upon 
i  without  serious  Tem6nstra,nce  on  the  part  of  the  Cretans ; 
and  the  thitee  Powers  agreed  to  address  to  the  Porte  a  col- 
lective 'Note,  for  a  copy  of  which  I  have  moved  to-night^ 
a  Motion  which;  as  your ,  Lordships  are  aware,  is  merely 
formal,  inasmuch  as  the  document  is  to ,  be  found  in  the 
'Library.  The  Protocol  of  the  ,8,th  April,  1830,  constituted 
a' considerable,  claim  on  the  , part  of  the  Cretan  population 
.  to  the  protection  of  the  European  Powers.  ■ 

The  Earl  I  of  DERBY,  begged  to  remind  the  noble 
Duke  of  a  passage  in  that  Protocol,  which  he  seemed  to 
have' overlooked.     ' 

The  Duke  of 'ARGYLL:  ■!  am  aware  of  the  language 
referred'  to ;  but  it  is  not  upon  those  words  I  wish  to  dwell. 
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1  am  perfectly  prepared  to  admit,  what  the  noble  Earl  seerais 
to  huply  by  his  interruption,  that  the 'main' object  of '  that 
NcJte  was'  to'fSBCure!  to  the  Cretan  population  protection 
against  the  repetition  of  the  occurrences  whieh  had  recently 
taken  place;  but  I  think  that  the  lamiguagfeiof , the  Note Igoes 
beyond  that,  and  holds 'out  an  expectation — for  I  ■will  use 
no  ^troA^^r' term — ^to  the  people  of  Crete  ■that' their  inteuest 
an-d  'welfare  should  in  future  be  a  matter  of  benevolent  con- 
sideration'td^he  Western  Powers.  I  am  not,>  however,  going 
to 'dwell  upon' this  point,  becaus©  I  pht  the  duty  of' the 
Western  Powers  upon,  as  I  think,  a  much  stronger  basis. 
I  ask  yon'to  consideri'the  connection  between  thisiquestion 
and  the  policy  which  was  secured  in  Europe  byibhe  Treaty 
(jf  Paris  in'  1856.  'It  is  now  between  elevto  and- twelve 
years  since  the '  termination  of  the  Crimean  War — eleven 
years  and  a  half  since  the  last  grave  was  closed  upon  those 
melancholy' hills  where  so  many  of  our  friends  fought  and 
fell.  Twelve^years  form  a  very  short  period  in  a  nation's 
life,  still  shorter  in  the  history  of  Europe,;  but  sd  many  and 
so  greait  have  been  the  changes  which  have' taken  place,  not 
only  in  the  old  world,  but  also  in  the  new,  during  the  time, 
that  we  seem  to  be  separated  from  that  period  by  a  great 
length,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  age  ■  of  j  time.  I  have  often 
tried  to  look  back  upon  the  contest  and  agitation  of  that 
time,  and  have  endeavoured  to  judge  of  it  as  I  thinkifc'will 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  history.  I  am  not  insenjsible '  to 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  noble 
Earl  near  me  (Earl  Grey) ;  and  by  otheri  eminent  statesmen, 
against  the  Crimean  War;  but  this  I  will  say,  th9,tja  very 
large  proportion  of  these  arguments  are  founded  upon  a 
total  misapprehension  as  to  what  the  objects  of  that  war 
really  were.  I  am  bound  to  say,  too,  that  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  of  diplomatists  has  only  tended — in  this  case 
as  in  so  many  others — 'to  hide  and  to  obscure  the  truth. 
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I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  object  for  which  we  were 
always  said  to  be  fighting  was  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Now,  my  Lords,  we  all  of  us 
know — those  at  least  of  us  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe — that  the  words  "  integrity  "  and  "  inde- 
pendence," as  applied  to  Turkey,  have  not  the  same  meaning 
as  the  words  would  have  if  applied  to  any  other  country. 
Its  integrity  is  not  the  same ;  its  independence  never  can  be 
the  same ;  and  yet  many  of  us  who  were  Members  of  that 
Government,  forced  into  the  war  by  circumstances  over 
which  we  had  no  control,  were  held  to  be  fanatics  in  the 
belief  that  there  was  such  a  thing  possible  in  the  world  as 
the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  For  myself  I  will  say  that  I 
did  not  then  believe,  and  I  do  not  now  believe,  in  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey.  If  the  signs  of  decay  and  death 
were  ever  depicted  upon  a  human  countenance,  if  they  were 
ever  perceptible  in  any  political  society,  their  mark 
is  now  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
But  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  Crimean  War?  Our 
object  was  not  to  preserve  Turkey,  except  as  a  means 
to  other  things ;  our  object  was  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia — to  prevent  Russia  from  serving  herself 
heir  by  force  and  fraud  to  the  rich  and  splendid  in- 
heritance of  the  East.  And,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  and 
logic  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Earl  Grey),  I  am  still 
unpersuaded  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Europe 
that  by  force  and  by  fraud  an  empire  should  be  established 
stretching  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Ar-ctic  Sea.  But  I 
never  can  forget,  and  do  not  now  forget,  that  in  conducting 
that  contest,  and,  in  concert  with  France,  in  leading  it  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  we  were  at  the  same  time  running  counter 
to  the  natural  tendencies  and  natural  rights  of  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  people.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
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the  world  shares  in  one  common  religious  faith.     And  I,  for 
one,  admit  that  as  in  humam  affairs  it  is  natural  that  certain 
sympathies  should  be  established,  it  is  still  more  natural 
that  a  general  sympathy  should  always  exist  between  per- 
sons who  profess  ^the>  same  faith,  and  are  members  of  the 
same  church.     And  what  have  we  done  ?      The  result  of 
that  war — right  as  I  maintain  it  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  entered  upon  it— has  driven  Eussia  from 
that  protectorate  of  the  Christian  people  in  the  East,  to 
which,  from  the  sympathies  and  the  religion  of  the  people, 
she  was  naturally  entitled.    And  now,  having  now  so  driven 
back  Kussia,  we,  the  Western  Nations  of  Europe,  occupy 
her  place  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  too, 
are  bound  to  fulfil  her  obligations.     1  must  confess  I  think 
it  is   an   intolerable   thing  that  the   Western   Nations  of 
Europe  out  of  the  jealousy  which  they  bear  to  Russia,  and 
perhaps  out  of  the  jealousy  which  they  bear  to  each  other, 
should  deprive  the  Eastern  Christians  of  their  natural  pro- 
tectorate, and  that  they  themselves  should  refuse  to  touch 
it  with  one  of  their  fingers.     I  think  it  an  intolerable  thing 
that  the  Christians  of  the  East  should  be  left,  under  the 
pretext  of  neutrality,  to  be  murdered  by  Bashi-Bazouks 
and    Albanians.      Every   one    of    us  must   see    that  the 
dominion  of  Turkey  has  been  maintained  by  our  means, 
by  our  jealousies,  by  our  advice,  and  by  our  determination 
that  Russia  should  not  exercise  the  protectorate  which  was 
natural  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Upon  these 
grounds,  and  looking  at  the  transactions  which  have  taken 
place,  and  those  in  which  we  took  part,  supported  as  they 
were  by  all  parties  in  this  country — because,  although  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  we  should  go  to  war  or 
not,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion,  except  on  the  part 
of  a  small  minority,  that  we  were   bound   to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  Russia.     Under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
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bound  to  consider  sueh  claims  as  I  have  brought  before  you 
■with  riiore  than  mere  humane  feelings  for  the  sufferings 
which  on  certain  otieasions  are  endured. 
'"But,  before!  sit  down,  there  is  another  point  to  which  I 
feel  bound  to  call  your  Lordships' rattention.  No  doubt  an 
inipression 'firevails  iat  the  present;  day — not  merely  in 
rdsipeJct'iof  i  one  particular  Governpoent  or  of  one  Fcfreign 
Minisler-M;hat  the  Foreign  Office  .of  ^  this  country  has, 
during  the  past  half  i  century;  been  somewhat  too  active  in 
its  interference  with  foreign  affairs.  I.  feel  no  interest  in 
opposing  'this  current  of  public  feeling,  and,  indeed,  to  some 
extent,  I'  go 'a,l0ng- with  it;  bnt  I  could  not  help  being 
amilsed  by  the  seriousi  air  with  which  a  very  eminenjt' 
foreign  diplomatist  informed  me  lately,  that  in  the  SOU  or 
600  pages  of  diplomatic  matter  which  he  had  to  go  through 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  name  of  England  had  not 
occurred  once.  I  confess  I  heard  that  statement  with  the  • 
greatest  indifference.  Where  neither  the  interests  nor  the 
honour  of  England  are  concerned,  I  do  not  see  why  her 
opinion  should  be  given,  or  her  action  required ;  bub  I  trust 
that  the  Foreign  Office  will  never  shrink  from  defending 
to  the  utmost  her  honour  and  her  interest  where  they  are 
in  any  way  imperilled.  Let  us  not  forget  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  are  about  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons 
into  much  closer  relations  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  past  wars  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  were  the  work  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the 
upper  classes.  My  Lords,  there  is  not  one  of  the  wa]-s,  not 
even  the  most  foolish  or  wicked,  in  which  this  country  has 
been  engaged,  which  has  not  been  at  the  time  thoroughly 
popular.  We  are  about  to  bring  the  House  of  Commons 
into  closer  connection  with  the  masses,  whose  feelings  are 
quicker,  whose  sympathies  are  warmer,  and,  shall  I  add — 
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yes,  I  will  add— and  whose  instincts  sometimes  are  truer 
than  those  of  the  classes  immediately  above  them;  I  shall 
be  much  mistaken,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  ,the. 
change  which  we'  are  about  to  undergo  in  the  direction  of 
democracy  is  to  inaugurate  a  foreign  policy  founded  upon 
pure  Selfishness.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that'  you  will 
find  the  masses  of  the! people  of  this  country  quicker  in  both 
their  anger  and  their  sympathies  than  the  dasS/abovethem ; 
and' this  I  do  say,  that  if  you,  are  to  found  ithe  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  Tip6n  secure  grounds,  and  to:  guard  it 
against  "the  reaction  which  is  sure  to  comsy  you  inust-.take 
care_,that  your  conduct  shall  not  represent  i  that  policy  a-S: 
sSicrificing  the'  rights  of  others,  and -doing  violencfe  to  the 
cto^diencesand  to  the  hearts,  of  men.  ' 
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The  letters  comprised  in  the  following  collection  were 
■written  from  Bulgaria  by  Mr.  J.  A.  MacGahan,  the  gentleman' 
who  visited  that  province  on  behalf  of  the  Daily  News  in 
July  and  August  last,  and  made  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  committed  there  by  agents  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  As  they  have  already  been  not  only  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Neivs,  but  re-published  more  extensively  than 
any  letters  ever  were  before  by  the  daily  and  weekly  press ;  as 
they  have  stirred  the  public  mind  to  its  depths,  and  as,  further,^ 
they,  together  with  the  letters  of  the  Constantinople  correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Netvs,  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  have  made  it  aware  .of  important  facts  of  which, 
until  their  publication,  it  was  ignorant,  but  to  have  changed  the 
conditions  under  which  its  diplomacy  must  henceforth  be  exer- 
cised, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this  place  their  cha- 
racter or  contents.  Now,  however,  that,  to  meet  a  want  that  has 
been  expressed,  these  ai-e  brought  together  and  re-published  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  special  inquiry  was  undertaken.  Such 
a  statement,  which  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  the  future 
historian  of  the  press,  will  also  serve  to  correct  some  current 
misapprehensions. 

The  Bulgarian  atrocities  are  no  longer  spoken  of  as  a 
"lucky  find"  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the  Daily 
News,  but  the  praise  of  "extraordinary  enterprise,"  which, 
when  fairly  awarded,  they  do  not  decline,  has  been  occa- 
sionally conceded  to  them  in  terms  which  ignore  the  peculiar 
relation  in  which   they  stood  to   the   facts   transmitted  froia 
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Bulgaria  in  the  month  of  June,  and  of  which  enoiigh  was  known 
to  awaken  painful  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  British  public. 
If  a  simple  recital  should  show  that  it  was  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  who,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  his  duties 
at  Constantinople,  and  without  leaving  his  post,  but  by  giving 
due  heed  to  the  information  which  came  within  his  reach,  first 
made  known  the  facts  which,  as  subsequently  verified  on  the 
spot,  have  electrified  the  country,  then  the  visit  of  an  indepen- 
dent inquirer  to  Bulgaria  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the 
terrible  allegations  made  against  the  Turkish  Government  will 
not  seem  that  gratuitous  undertaking  which  it  has  been  some- 
times represented  to  be.  The  institution  of  such  an  inquiry 
was  a  task  which  the  conductors  of  the  Daily  Keivs  had  not 
contemplated ;  it  was  imposed  upon  them,  as  will  be  seen,  by 
circumstances — especially  by  the  default  of  official  persons — 
which  they  could  not  have  foreseen ;  but  when  once  their  duty 
was  made  clear,  they  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  accept  it. 

It  was  on  the  2Srd  of  June,  barely  six  weeks  before  the  pub- 
lication of  its  Special  Commissioner's  telegrams  from  Tatar 
Bazardjik,  which  startled  England  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  that 
the  Daily  News  published  a  letter  from  its  Own  Correspondent 
resident  at  Constantinople,  of  which  the  following  are  the  open- 
ing sentences : — 

"Dark  rumours  have  been  whispered  about  Constantinople 
during  the  last  month  of  horrible  atrocities  committed  in 
Bulgaria.  The  local  newspapers  have  given  mysterious  hints 
about  correspondence  from  the  interior  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  suppress.  I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  mentioning 
these  rumours,  or  from  stating  what  I  have  heard,  but  they  are 
now  gradually  assuming  definiteness  and  consistency,  and 
cruelties  are  being  revealed  which  place  those  committed  in 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  altogether  in  the  background." 

In  the  same  letter  the  names  were  given  of  thirty-four 
villages  that  had  been  destroyed,  of  a  party  of  Bulgarian  girls 
burnt,  and  of  a  hundred  m6re  killed  in  a  village  school. 
During  the  next  fortnight  other  letters  of  the  same  Corre- 
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spondent  were  published,  amplifying  details  of  the  atrocities 
and  extending  their  area.  In  the  same  correspondence  were 
incorporated  several  columns  of  letters  from  towns  and  villages 
in  Bulgaria,  describing  murders  and  the  vilest  outrages  with  a 
most  impressive  distinctness. 

It  may  be  affirmed  without  hesitation  that  no  letters  dealing 
with  facts  of  a  painful  character  were  ever  published  which  bore 
such  evident  marks  of  the  scrupulous  care  of  their  author,  and  his 
anxiety  in  deciding  between  vague  reports  and  ascertained  facts. 
But  while  these  letters  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  excited  a  desire  for  fuller  information,  in  official  quarters 
they  met  with  a  far  different  reception.  That  the  statements 
contained  in  them  should  be  encountered  with  a  certain  degree 
of  scepticism  is  a  fact  creditable  to  humanity,  and  if  it  had  been 
objected  to  them  that  they  were  such  as  could  not  be  received 
without  corroboration,  there  would  have  been  nothiog  to 
complain  of.  But  counter-statements  were  made  professing  to 
be  based  upon  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment met  the  case  boldly,  and  by  its  foreign  ministers  de- 
nounced the  Constantinople  correspondence  of  the  Daily  Nexos 
as  monstrous  exaggerations.  The  English  Government,  which 
ought  to  have  been  in  possession  of  authentic  information  from 
Constantinople,  could  only  say  that  the  reports  of  the  Daily  News 
were  without  official  confirmation,  while  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  press  the  disclosures  of  Turkish  atrocities  were  described  as 
sensational  and  unworthy  of  notice. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  further  and  wholly  in- 
dependent inquiry  into  the  events  in  Bulgaria  was  deemed 
necessary,  if  the  light  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News  at  Constantinople  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  be  extinguished.  The  special  inquiry  conducted  by 
Mr.  MacGahan,  and  of  which  the  following  letters  are  the  result, 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  evident  want  of  information  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government.  The  first  time  that  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  mentioned  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  19th  of 
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June,  three  days  after  the  letter  of  the  Constantinople  Corre- 
spondent above  quoted,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  "  the  cruelties 
■with  -which  the  suppression  of  the  Bulgarian  insurrection  has 
been  accompanied,"  and  he  adds,  with  reference  to  Consul 
Eeade's  report,  "  the  accounts  from  other  sources  are  still  more 
distressing."  For  weeks  the  Turkish  capital  had  been  full  of 
reports  of  these  occurrences,  and  it  seems  extraordinai-y  that 
an  Ambassador,  residing  within  twenty-four  hours'  journey  of 
Bulgaria,  should  have  taken  no  pains  to  inform  himself  respect- 
ing them. 

Mr.  MacGahan  reached  Philippopolis,  the  centre  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  atrocities  were  perpetrated,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
and  at  once  commenced  his  inquiries,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Eugene  Schuyler,  American  Consul-General  for  Turkey.  It  will 
appear  sufficiently,  in  the  course  of  the  following  letters, 
how  much  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Daily  News  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Schuyler  for  assistance  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiry  under  circumstanees  the  difficulty  of  which  must  be 
obvious.  The  inquiiy  was  independent.  It  owed  nothing  either 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  or  to  the  Turkish 
Government.  That  evident  independence  opened  to  the  Com- 
mission sources  of  information  which  would  have  remained 
closed  to  persons  suspected  by  the  injured  population.  The 
people  came  forward,  and  showed  the  sad  evidence  of  their 
wrongs,  but  they  were  not  the  only  witnesses.  Foreign  consuls, 
Greek  residents,  Germans  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  Americans  occupied  in  the  work  of  education  in  Bul- 
garia, besides  Turks  themselves,  testified  freely,  and  to  one  and 
the  same  effect.  The  result  is  before  the  world.  It  has  been 
said  by  the  principal  organ  of  Ministerialist  Conservatism,  that 
the  "  enterprise  of  searching  out  and  dwelling  upon  atrocities 
has  itself  become  an  atrocity  of  a  most  disgusting  kind."*  But 
Ministers  themselves^have  not  endorsed  the  opinion.  On  tlio 
11th  of  August,  Mr.  Bourke,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons—"  He  felt  bouud 

*  Standan?,  Axig.  31,  1870. 
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to  admit  that  the  Government  really  had  no  idea  of  the  events 
■which  had  been  going  on  in  Bulgaria,  until  attention  was 
called  to  them  in  the  House,  and  he  gladly  took  that  opportunity 
of  saying  that  the  Government  and  the  country  were  very  much 
indebted  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  through  whom  these 
events  had  become  known."  The  public  has  abundantly 
confirmed  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bourke  on  these  letters ;  and 
it  now  only  remains  for  the  conductors  of  the  Daily  News  to 
acknowledge,  as  they  do  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  the  great 
service  rendered  by  their  Constantinople  Correspondent  as  well 
as  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  MacGahan  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  task;  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  publication  of  these  letters  may  hasten  the  redemption  of 
the  Christian  races  of  South-eastern  Europe  from  the  degrading 
tyranny  by  which  they  have  so  long  been  oppressed. 

September  6,  1876. 
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Phiuppopolis,  July  28. 

I  ARRIVED  here  three  days  ago  on  a  mission  of  investigation, 
Philippopohs,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  principal  town  in 
that  part  of  Bulgaria  which  was  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Bashi-Bazouks,  and  is  therefore  the  best  or  rather  the  only  point 
at  which  trustworthy  information  can  be  obtained  respecting 
the  atrocities  now  exciting  so  much  indignation  in  Europe.  I 
found  that  Mr.  Baring  had  already  arrived  and  commenced  the 
work  of  investigation.  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  American  Consul- 
General,  likewise  arrived,  partly  on  a  similar  errand,  partly  to 
inquire  into  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  vice-consulate,  or 
taking  other  measures  for  the  protection  of  a  few  American 
missionary  families  established  throughout  the  country.  The 
other  consuls,  I  find,  made  reports  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments some  time  ago,  and  are  now  engaged  in  collecting  further 
information  relating  to  the  insurrection- 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  Austrian,  Greek,  Russian, 
and  French  Governments  all  have  consuls  in  this  place,  who 
give  minute  and  detailed  reports  of  everything  that  happens 
here,  the  English  Government,  which  one  would  think  equally 
interested  in  receiving  prompt  and  correct  information,  should 
have  no  agent  at  all.  There  is  an  English  consul  at  Adrianople, 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  but  his  health  is  so  shattered  that  he 
is  utterly  unfit  for  service  of  any  kind.  It  is  therefore  scarcely 
astonishing  that  the  English  Government  should  know  less  of 
what  is  passing  in  Turkey  than  other  Governments,  and  far  less 
than  .well-informed  newspapers. 

When  Lord  Derby  made  the  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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that  the  Government  had  received  no  information  from  the 
consuls  at  Scutari,  Belgrade,  and  Galatz  about  the  atrocities  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  was  he  indulging  in  fun  at  the  expense  of 
his  noble  auditors  1  If  he  had  said  that  the  Grovernment  had 
received  no  information  from  the  consxils  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna  respecting  the  Dublin  riots,  he  would  not 
have  made  a  more  irrelevant  statement.  As  far  as  the  difficulty 
of  communication  is  concerned,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
transmission  of  a  letter,  Galatz  and  Belgrade  are  further  away 
from  Philippopolis  and  the  scene  of  the  atrocities  attributed  to 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  than  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg  are  from 
Dublin.  The  consuls  in  Belgrade  and  Galatz  know  absolutely 
no  more  of  what  is  passing  here  than  do  the  consuls  in  Bor- 
deaux or  Lyons.  It  is  therefore  to  be  fairly  presumed  that 
until  Mr.  Baring  was  sent  out,  the  Government  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  obtaining  news,  except  through  the  papers,  and 
that  they  will  have  obtained  no  direct  information  until  Mr. 
Baring  shall  have  made  his  report. 

As  before  stated,  I  also  came  with  the  mission  of  investi- 
gating and  malcing  a  report.  I  think  I  came  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  frame  of  mind.  I  had  determined  to  see  for  myself 
wherever  it  was  possible;  to  make  inquiries,  to  weigh  and 
compare  statements,  to  carefully  sift  evidence  and  get  at  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth,  and  not  allow  my  mind  to  be  influ- 
enced by  unsupported  assertions  on  either  side.  I  had  looked 
at  the  question  first  from  the  Christian  and  then  from  the 
Turkish  point  of  view.  I  had  heard  the  violent  assertions  of 
the  one  party,  and  the  soft-worded  apologies  of  the  other,  with 
equal  coolness  and  impartiality,  and  had  especially  made  a  large 
allowance  for  the  "  gross  exaggerations  of  the  Christians."  I 
had,  in  truth,  listened  to  both  sides  with  such  equal  impartiality 
that  I  had  grown  somewhat  sceptical,  a  state  of  mind,  I  take  it, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry.  I  had 
besides  resolved  to  keep  up  this  frame  of  mind  to  the  end.  It 
is  generally  easy  enough  to  bear  the  ills  of  other  people,  and  to 
be  calm  and  judicial  where  others'  woes  are  concerned.  I  am 
now  obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  miscalculated  the  circumstances. 

I  have  scarcely  more  than  begun  the  investigation,  and  the 
frame  of  mind  I  had  resolved  to  maintain  at  any  hazard  has 
already  passed  away.  I  fear  I  am  no  longer  impartial,  and  I 
certainly  am  no  longer  cool.    There  are  certain  things  that 
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cannot  be  investigated  in  a  judicial  frame  of  mind.  There  are 
facts  which  when  perceived  send  the  blood  through  the  veins 
with  an  angry  rush,  and  cause  the  muscles  to  contract  in  sudden 
anger.  There  are  things  too  homble  to  allow  anything  like 
calm  inquiry  ;  things,  the  vileness  of  which  the  eye  refuses  to 
look  upon,  and  which  the  mind  refuses  to  contemplate.  There 
are  facts  which  repel  and  revolt ;  facts  which,  when  you  go 
about  among  them,  fly  in  your  face.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
facts  I  came  to  investigate.  I  have  already  investigated  enough 
to  feel  convinced  that,  except  from  a  purely  statistical  point  of 
view,  further  investigation  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Baring 
and  Mr.  Schuyler  will  probably  give  us  enough  statistics,  and  I 
shall  be  ready  to  accept  their  iigures.  The  atrocities  admitted 
on  all  hands  by  those  friendly  to  the  Turks,  and  by-the  Turks 
themselves,  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  I  do  not  care 
to  go  on  heaping  up  the  mournful  count.  "When  you  are  met 
in  the  outset  of  your  investigation  with  the  admission  that  60 
or  TO  villages  have  been  burned,  that  some  15,000  people  have 
been  slaughtered,  of  whom  a  large  part  were  women  and 
children,  you  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  go  any  further. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  you  have  the  horrid  details  of  the 
vilest  outrages  committed  upon  women ;  the  hacking  to  pieces 
of  helpless  children  and  spitting  them  upon  bayonets ;  and 
when  you  have  these  details  repeated  you  by  the  hundred,  not 
by  Bulgarians,  but  by  the  different  consuls  at  Philippopolis  and 
the  German  officials  on  the  railway,  as  w^ll  as  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, priests,  missionaries,  and  even  Turks  themselves,  you 
begin  to  feel  that  any  further  investigation  is  superfluous. 

Mr.  Baring,  I  am  informed,  will  report  that  in  the  districts 
about  Philippopolis  and  Tatar  Bazardjik  alojie  there  have  been 
about  fifty  villages  burnt,  without  counting  those  that  have 
been  only  pillaged,  and  that  nearly  15,000  people  have  been 
slaughtered.  This  is  the  lowest  estimate,  and  it  does  not 
include  the  districts  about  Sofia  and  those  north  of  the  Balkan. 
The  French  and  Russian  Consuls  and  the  railway  officials  give 
much  higher  figures,  and  would  put  the  numiber  of  villages 
burned  at  over  a  hundred,  and  the  killed  at  25,000  to  40,000. 
There  are  people  who  put  the  number  of  killed  at  100,000. 
For  my  own  part,  once  the  enormous  number  of  15,000  killed 
in  four  days  is  admitted,  I  do  not  care  to  inquire  further.  The 
French  Consul  and  the  German  railway  officials  may  be  right 
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or  they  may  be  wrong.  Fifteen  thousand  is  enough ;  for  no 
mere  increase  in  a  statement  of  round  numbers  can  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  thing.  It  is  only  in  the  recital  of  the  details 
accompanying  the  butchery  that  the  mind  can  grasp  and  under- 
stand the  fearful  atrocity  of  the  business.  The  Greek  Consul, 
who  is  not  friendly  to  the  Bulgarians,  tells  me  of  12,000 
wretched  women  and  children  marched  into  Tatar  Bazardjik, 
nearly  all  of  whom  suffered  the  vilest  outi'ages.  He  tells  me 
of  Bulgarian  fathers  who  killed,  their  wives  and  children  in 
order  to  put  them  out  of  reach  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  The  German  officials  tell  me  of  the  bodies  of  men 
cut  up  and  flung  to  the  dogs  in  villages  near  their  own  railway 
stations ;  of  little  children  of  both  sexes  maltreated  and  brutal- 
ised  until  they  died  ;  of  a  priest,  whose  wife  and  children  were 
outraged  and  slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  and  who  was  then 
put  to  death,  after  the  most  fearful  torture,  the  details  of  which 
are  too  abominable  to  be  re-told.  I  have  the  story  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  having  found  means  to  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  opened  a  school  in  her  native  village, 
and  tried  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  the  poor  people 
about  her,  who  is  now  lying  in  prison  here  sick  and  broken- 
hearted, whose  story  is  too  sad  for  recital.  The  French  Consul 
tells  me  of  Bashi-Bazouks  relating  to  circles  of  admiring  lis- 
teners how  the}'  cut  off  the  heads  of  little  children,  and  how 
the  dismembered  trunks  would  leap  and  roll  about  like  those 
of  chickens ;  and  I  shut  my  ears  and  say,  "  This  is  enough ;  I 
do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  ;  I  do  not  care  to  investigate  any 
further."  It  does  not  matter  to  me  that  a  few  more  or  less  have 
been  committed.  You  cannot  increase  or  diminish  the  horror 
of  the  thing  by  mere  statements  of  round  numbers.  I  shall 
leave  the  statistics  to  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mi-.  Baring,  and  shall 
be  quite  willing  to  accept  their  estimates. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  acts  were  committed  by  irregular 
troops,  over  whom  the  Government  had  no  control,  for  whom 
the  Turkish  authorities  were  in  no  way  responsible,  and  that 
the  latter  would,  on  the  conti-ary,  have  been  very  glad  to 
restrain  them.  Unfortunately,  there  are  many  facts  connected 
with  the  business  which  show  that  this  view  of  the  case  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Had  the  Government  really  been  in 
earnest  in  making  these  protestations,  it  would  have  seized 
some  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  some  of 
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those  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
ferocity,  and  punished  them  summarily.  Chefket  Pacha,  for 
instance,  who  burned  the  village  of  Bazardjik,  and  slaughtered 
nearly  all  of  its  inhabitants  under  more  than  usually  revolt- 
ing circumstances,  should  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  having  done  all  this,  he  has 
been  promoted  to  a  high  position  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sultan, 
at  Constantinople.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of  Achmet  Aga, 
a  captain  of  a  company  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  ferocity.  He  wished  to  burn  Philip- 
popolis,  and  was  only  withheld  from  doing  so  by  the  energetic 
action  of  the  governor,  who  has  since  been  removed,  and  who 
threatened  to  attack  him  with  the  regular  troops.  It  was  he 
who  slaughtered  8,000  people  at  Batak,  and  burned  200 
women  and  children  alive  in  the  school.  He  is  a  low  igno- 
rant brute,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  yet  he  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Pacha,  and  with  that  exquisite 
mockery  of  European  demands  for  justice,  for  which  the 
Oriental  is  so  distinguished,  he  has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  prosecute  and  punish  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  The  reason  is  clear  and  simple.  These  men  carried 
out  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Government,  if  not  the 
positive  orders.  They  did  their  duty,  and  have  been  rewarded. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  the  Bulgarians  set  the  example  of 
committing  atrocities,  and  even  Lord  Derby,  upon  the  authority 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  made  the  statement  before  the  House  that 
both  sides  had  been  equally  guilty  in  this  respect.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  learn  where  Sir  Henry  Elliot  obtained  his  infor- 
mation. As  I  have  already  explained,  the  English  Government 
had  no  agent  here  capable  of  sending  information  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Baring.  He  could  not  have  obtained  it  from  other 
Governments,  for  the  reason  that  the  various  consuls  here,  with 
all  of  whom  I  have  talked,  never  reported  any  atrocities  on  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarians  to  their  respective  Governments.  E^e 
could  not  have  obtained  it  from  the  Turkish  Government,  for 
the  reason  that  even  the  Turkish  authorities  here  do  not  claim 
more  than  500  Turks  killed  altogether,  of  whom  the  greater 
part,  they  admit,  were  killed  in  battle,  with  arms  in  their  hands  ; 
and  further,  because  while  they  claim  some  thirty  women  killed, 
they  have  not  so  far  given  Mr.  Schuyler  proof  that  a  single 
woman  or  child  was  killed  or  outraged.     Kiani  Pacha  told  him 
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that  the  Mudir  of  the  village  of  Avrat-alan  had  been  killed  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  Mr.  Schuyler  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  wife  of  the  Mudir  was  absent  in  a  different  part  of  the 
country  when  the  fight  occurred,  and  that  the  report  of  her 
death  was  therefore  untrue ;  while  as  to  the  daughter,  he 
learned  that  the  Mudir  never  had  a  daughter.  But  supposing 
that  proof  may  yet  be  forthcoming  of  thirty  Turkish  women 
killed — as  they  may  have  been  in  the  street  fighting — it  is  very 
evident  that  at  the  time  Lord  Derby  spoke,  he  had  no  proof  of 
such  a  fact,  nor  the  slightest  reason  for  the  sweeping  assertion 
that  the  Bulgarians  had  shown  themselves  equal  in  barbarity  to 
the  Turks.  The  only  inference  is  that  he  made  a  perfectly 
reckless  statement,  in  support  of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
particle  of  evidence ;  and  this  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  accusing  well-informed  newspapers,  that  had  taken  pains 
to  obtain  correct  information,  of  giving  credence  to  exaggerated 
and  unfounded  rumours. 

It  is  said  that  the  Bulgarians  had  no  business  to  rise,  that 
they  made  an  insurrection  which  was  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  that  they  must  take  the  consequences.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  the  manifesto  published  by  the  new  Govern- 
ment, after  the  deposition  of  the  late  Sultan,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  misrule  and  oppression  of  the  late  Government 
had  passed  the  limit  of  endurance.  The  extortions  and  mis- 
management of  the  Government  had  produced  such  a  degree  of 
misery  among  the  peasantry,  that  without  a  change  their 
existence  was  no  longer  possible.  This,  indeed,  was  the  reason 
for  the  revolution  at  Constantinople.  And  yet  Midhat  Pacha 
and  his  associates  are  still  hanging  and  imprisoning  these  poor 
people  for  doing  what  they  have  shown  the  Bulgarians  were 
perfectly  justified  in  doing,  and  for  what  they  themselves  have 
done — revolting  against  the  Sultan.  The  truth  is,  that  no  other 
people  in  the  world  but  these  Bulgarians  would  stand  for  a  day 
the  exactions,  extortions,  oppression,  and  tyranny  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  for  centuries.  If  it  were  attempted  to 
introduce  into  England  the  system  of  taxation  in  use  here,  the 
people  would  rise  as  one  man  against  the  Government.  Why, 
then,  should  we  so  blatne  these  poor  Bulgarians  for  doing  that 
which  we  all  would  do  under  like  circumstances  ;  why  sym- 
pathise with  the  strong  against  the  weak,  when  the  weak  are  so 
evidently  in  the  right  ? 
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Mr.  Baring  went  to  Batak  to-day,  and  has  not  yet  returned. 
Mr.  Schuyler  goes  to-morrow,  and  takes  me  with  him. 


PestbeA,  Augvst  1.  ■ 

The  task  which  has  been  set  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  They  have  both  gone  to  work  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  and  are  visiting  all  the  principal  towns  and 
villages  that  were  burnt  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  in  order  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes  the  ruin  that  has  been  worked,  and  to  hear 
with  their  own  ears  the  stories  of  the  villagers.  This  necessitates 
travelling  from  five  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  over  roads  the  best  of 
which  are  nearly  impassable  for  carriages,  beneath  a  burning 
^sun,  rendered  almost  insupportable  by  the  close  sultry  atmos- 
phere of  August.  Mr.  Baring  has  already  been  ill  twice,  owing 
"to  over-exertion,  hard  work,  and  the  overpowering  heat ; 
and  even  Mr.  Schuyler,  inured  to  the  fatigue  of  this  kind  of 
work  by  his  long  journey  through  Turkestan,  seemed  to  find  it 
as  much  a^  he  could  stand. 

But  the  hard  work  and  the  heat,  and  the  wearisome  round  of 
investigation,  of  questions  repeated  over  and  over  again,  of 
listening  to  the  same  sort  of  stories  told  a  hundred  times  over, 
of  sifting  and  comparing  evidence,  would  be  nothing,  and  inight 
be  easily  borne.  It  is  the  heart-rending  cries  of  despair  that 
shake  you,  the  crowds  of  weeping  women  and  children  that 
meet  and  follow  us  everywhere — women  and  children,  poor 
trembling  creatures,  who  are  homeless  and  starving — widows 
and  orphans  who  are  weeping  for  husbands  and  fathers  slain, 
and  who  have  not  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  nor  bread  for  the 
morrow.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  task  that  has  been  set  Mr. 
Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  one  which  they  will  hardly  care  to 
ever  undertake  again. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  village  of  Raddovo  on  our 
way  here,  where  we  stop  for  the  night  before  continuing  to-mor- 
row to  Batak.  Raddovo  was  apparently  a  very  flourishing 
little  place,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  has  suffered  less,  perhaps, 
than  the  majority  of  the  towns  that  were  left  to  the  tender  care 
of  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  It  was  a  village  of  160  houses,  of  which 
not  one  is  left  standing,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  living 
under  sheds  of  straw,  constructed  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
black  and  crumbling  walls.     They  gathered  around  us  when  we 
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stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  once  flourishing  place,  and  timidly 
told  us  their  story.     They  had  offered  no  resistance  at  all  to  the 
Bashi-Bsizouks,  but  simply  ran  away  when  they  heard  the  Turks 
were  coming.     Having  received  timely  notice,  they  had  nearly 
all  escaped,  and  only  twenty-two  men  had  been  killed  in  all. 
The  women  and  children  had  all  been  saved.     Of  the  twenty- 
two  killed,  eight  had  been  arrested  after  the  inhabitants  returned 
to  the  village,  and  were  brutally  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  while 
being  taken  to  Philippopolis  to  prison.     We  had  heard  that 
eight  bodies  were  found  one  day  on  the  road  near  Philippopolis 
long  after  the  affair  was  over,  and  had  been  told  by  the  Turks 
that  these  were  bodies  of  people  killed  during  the  insurrection, 
which  had  been  transported  there  by  some  unknown  means. 
When  the  people  returned  to  their  smoking  homes,  they  found 
themselves  completely  ruined.     There  was  not  a  stick  of  furni- 
ture nor  a  cooking  utensil  left,  and  all  their  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  had  been  driven  off     Their  harvests  were  still  standing 
in  the  fields,  and  they  are  unable  to  gather  and  save  them  with- 
out their  cattle,  which  the  Turks  refuse  to  restore.    Each  family 
had  on  an  average  two  pairs  of  oxen,  making  about  320  pairs  in 
the  whole  village.     Of  these  only  thirty-three  paii-s  were  re- 
turned, which  are  utterly  inadequate  for  gathering  and  saving 
the  harvest.     They  besides  will  have  to  rebuild  their  houses, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  wood  a  long 
distance  from  the  mountains,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  do  this  before  winter.     Unless  the  poor  people  can  get  back 
their  cattle,  gather  their  harvests,  and  rebuild  their  houses,  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  destitution  by  next  winter  fearful  to  think 
of     The  Turkish  authorities  have  informed  Mr.  Schuyler  every- 
where that  the  cattle  were  being  restored  to  the  burnt  villages, 
and  that  help  would  be  given,  the  people  to  rebuild  their  houses, 
and  everywhere  the  people  tell  him  that  the  cattle  are  not 
restored,  and  that  no  help  of  any  kind  is  given  them.     I  am 
convinced  that  not  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the 
promises  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  fulfilling  their  promises  when  they  make  them. 
They  are  simply  made  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  for 
although  they  have  not  patriotism  enough  to  know  or  care 
whether  they  themselves  ruin  the  country  or  not.  they  have  a 
very  lively  fear  of  a  European  intervention,  and  are  ready  to 
promise  anything  to  avert  it.    As  for  the  execution  of  these 
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promises  they  know  that  can  be  avoided.  As  though  in  very- 
contempt  for  the  promises  and  assurances  given  to  Mr.  Baring 
and  Mr.  Schuyler,  they  are  everywhere  sending  out  at  this 
moment,  and  demanding  the  payment  of  taxes  in  the  burnt  and 
ruined  villages,  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  On  this 
village  of  Raddovo,  for  instance,  a  tax  of  four  hundred  pounds 
has  been  levied,  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  poor 
people  to  pay.  The  pretext  for  the  burning  of  this  village  was 
the  killing  of  two  zaptiehs,  or  rural  policemen,  here.  The  inha- 
bitants flatly  deny  that  any  zaptieh  was  killed  in  or  about  the 
village,  or  that  they  ever  raised  a  hand  against  the  Turks.  As 
in  other  villages  where  Turks  have  been  killed,  the  people 
always  confess  it,  I  believe  that  here  they  tell  the  truth,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  cause  for  the  attack  than  the  desire  for 
plunder  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  This  is  also,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Schuyler's  opinion.  We  walked  through  the  village,  which  pre- 
sented a  sad  spectacle  of  ruin. 

Many  of  the  people  seemed  to  have  returned,  each  family,  to 
the  blackened  walls  of  their  former  homes,  where  they  had  con- 
structed in  the  corner  of  the  walls  a  sort  of  shelter  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  poles  and  a  little  straw.  Some  had  a  coverlet  or  two, 
others  straw  to  sleep  on,  and  many  seemed  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
ground.  I  saw  one  sick  woman  groaning  with  pain,  lying  with 
only  a  thin  coverlet  between  her  and  the  damp  ground,  while  a 
little  girl  sat  beside  her  and  continually  bathed  her  head  with 
cold  water.  In  some  places  the  chimneys  were  still  standing, 
and  here  were  some  cooking  their  meals,  though  God  knows 
they  had  little  enough  to  cook.  Taking  leave  of  the  village, 
we  continued  our  road  to  Pestera,  where  we  had  decided  to  pass 
the  night,  and  after  an  hour's  drive  over  a  very  bad  road,  and 
an  upset  in  which  one  of  our  party  narrowly  escaped  being 
killed,  we  an-ived  at  the  village.  We  were  shown  to  the  house 
of  a  Bulgarian,  who  offered  us  his  hospitality,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  received  the  visit  of  the  Mudir  of  the  village,  accom- 
panied by  two  officials  from  Tatar  Bazardjik.  After  the  inter- 
change of  various  compliments,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  these 
officials  had  been  sent  by  the  Kaimakam  of  Tatar  Bazardjik  to 
accompany  us  to  Batak.  To  this  Mr.  Schuyler  decidedly  objected, 
and  a  long  discussion  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  he  informed 
them  in  tlie  most  peremptory  manner  that  he  would  allow  no 
official  to  accompany  him,  and  this  ended  the  matter.     The 
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Bulgarian  was  delighted  to  entertain  us  and  gave  us  an  excellent 
supper,  to  -which  we  did  ample  justice,  but  I  cannot  say  so  much 
for  the  sleeping  accommodations  he  offered  us.  We  all  occupied 
the  same  room,  and  slept  on  divans  extended  around  the  walls, 
which  were  anything  but  downy ;  but  the  hospitality  shown  us 
was  so  hearty  and  cordial  that  we  scarcely  thought  of  beds. 

The  poor  people  were  only  too  glad  to  receive  our  party  of 
five,  and  to  offer  us  the  best  they  had,  for  they  looked  to  us, 
strangers  as  we  were,  for  encouragement  and  protection  against 
their  Mussulman  rulers.  As  soon  as  the  Mudir  went  away,  what 
appeai'ed  to  be  the  whole  population  of  the  town  seemed  to 
flock  into  the  court-yard  of  our  house,  anxious  to  shake  hands 
with  us,  or  to  tell  us  their  tales  of  woe.  The  people  who  had 
these  stories  to  tell  us  we  soon  found  were  not  the  people  of  the 
place,  but  of  Batak,  the  town  to  which  we  were  bound  on  the 
morrow,  who  had  come  here  to  beg  a  little  assistance  from  their 
more  lucky  neighbours,  and  who  now  flocked  around  us  with 
their  plaints.  They  were  mostly  women  who  had  lost  their 
husbands,  and  in  many  cases  their  children,  whose  houses  had 
been  burnt,  and  who,  from  a  condition  of  ease  and  independence, 
had  been  reduced  to  starvation  and  widowhood.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  eighteen  up  to  eighty ;  young  mothers  with  chil- 
dren in  their  arms  and  two  or  three  hanging  to  their  skirts ; 
middle-aged  women  who  had  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  that 
had  fallen  under  the  sharp  edge  of  the  sword ;  old  grandmothers 
with  children  and  grandchildren  all  swept  away  at  one  fell 
swoop.  They  all  told  their  stories  with  sobs  and  tears,  beating 
their  heads  and  wringing  their  hands  in  despair.  And  they 
were  starving  and  houseless.  We  could  not  relieve  their  misery. 
We  could  only  listen  to  their  stories  with  saddened  faces,  and 
tell  them  to  hope  for  better  times,  and  promise  to  do  something 
for  them,  if  possible,  when  we  should  return  to  Constantinople. 
Yain  hopes,  and,  I  fear,  vainer  promises. 


Tatae  Bazaedjik,  Avgiisi  2. 

Since  my  letter  of  yesterday  I  have  supped  full  of  hon-ors. 
Notbing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  Turks  that  I  do  not  now 
believe ;  nothing  could  be  said  of  them  that  I  should  not  think 
probable  and  likely.  There  is,  it  would  seem,  a  point  in  atrocity 
beyond  which  discrimination  is  impossible,  when  mere  com- 
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parison,  calculation,  measurement,  are  out  of  the  question,  and 
this  point  the  Turks  have  already  passed.  You  can  follow  them 
no  further.  The  way  is  blocked  up  by  mountains  of  hideous 
facts,  beyond  which  you  cannot  see  and  do  not  care  to  go.  You 
feel  that  it  is  superfluous  to  continue  measuring  these  mountains 
and  deciding  whether  they  be  a  few  feet  higher  or  lower,  and 
you  do  not  care  to  go  seeking  for  molehills  among  them.  You 
feel  that  it  is  time  to  turn  back  ;  that  you  have  seen  enough. 

But  let  me  tell  what  we  saw  at  Batak : — We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  away  from  Pestera.  The  authorities  were 
offended  because  Mr.  Schuyler  refused  to  take  any  Turkish 
official  with  him,  and  they  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  tell  us 
there  were  no  horses,  for  we  had  here  to  leave  our  carriages  and 
take  to  the  saddle.  But  the  people  were  so  anxious  we  should 
go,  that  they  furnished  horses  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  only 
bringing  them  first  without  saddles,  by  way  of  showing  how  re- 
luctantly they  did  it.  We  asked  them  if  they  could  not  bring 
us  some  saddles  also,  and  this  they  did  with  much  alacrity,  and 
some  chuckling  at  the  way  in  which  the  Mudir's  orders  were 
walked  over.  Finally  we  mounted  and  got  off.  We  had  been 
besieged  all  the  morning  by  the  same  people  who  had  blockaded 
us  the  night  before,  or  who  appeared  to  be  the  same,  their 
stories  were  so  much  alike. 

We  could  do  nothing  but  listen  in  pity  to  a  few  of  them — for 
it  would  have  taken  all  day  to  hear  each  separate  tale  of  misery 
and  suffering — and  gave  vague  promises  that  we  would  do  all  in 
our  power  to  relieve  their  misery  upon  our  return  to  Constanti- 
nople. But  diplomatic  help  is,  alas !  very  slow.  While  am- 
bassadors are  exchanging  notes  and  compliments,  inviting  each 
other  to  dinner,  making  representations  to  the  Porte,  and 
obtaining  promises  which  nobody  believes  in,  these  poor  people 
are  starving  and  djdng.  Many  of  them  decided  to  seize  this 
opportunity  and  accompany  us  to  Batak,  to  visit  their  ruined 
homes,  and  others  caught  our  bridle  reins,  determined  to  make 
us  listen  to  their  stories  before  we  should  start.  One  woman 
caught  my  horse,  and  held  it  until  she  could  show  me  where  a 
bullet  had  traversed  her  arm,  completely  disabling  her  from 
work,  and  this  was  only  the  least  of  her  woes.  Husband  killed, 
and  little  children  depending  on  that  broken  arm  for  bread ;  all 
of  this  told  in  a  language  so  much  like  Russian  that  I  could 
understand  a  great  deal  of  it ;  so  like  Russian  that  I  could 
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easily  have  fancied  myself  amongst  peasants  of  the  Volga,  or  the 
denizens  of  the  Gostinoi-dvor,  Moscow.  The  resemblance  is 
striking,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  Russians  sympathise  with  these 
people. 

You  observe  the  same  sort  of  family  likeness  about  the  eyes, 
that  may  be  always  seen  among  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
utterly  unlike  each  other  in  features — tricks  of  countenance, 
movements  of  the  hands,  tones  of  the  voice,  even  to  that  curious, 
uncertain  expression  of  the  face,  which  often  in  the  Eussiau 
peasant  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  he  is  laugh- 
ing or  crying.  A  Russian,  a  Bulgarian,  a  Servian,  a  Montene- 
giin,  and  a  Tchek  may  meet  and  talk,  each  in  his  own  language, 
and  all  understand  each  other.  You  might  as  well  expect  the 
English  north  of  the  Thames  not  to  sympathise  with  those 
south  of  it,  in  case  the  latter  were  under  the  domination  of  the 
Turks,  as  to  try  to  prevent  these  Sclavonic  races  from  helping 
e'ach  other,  while  groaning  under  a  foreign  despotism. 

Batak  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Tatar  Bazardjik 
as  the  crow  flies,  high  up  in  the  spur  of  the  Balkans  that  here 
sweeps  around  to  the  south  from  the  main  range.  The  road  was 
only  a  steep  mountain  path  that  in  places  might  have  tried  the 
agility  of  a  goat.  There  was  a  better  one,  as  we  learned  upon 
our  return,  but,  with  that  perversity  which  distinguishes  the 
Oriental  mind,  our  guide  took  this  one  instead.  We  formed  a 
curious  but  a  somewhat  lugubrious  procession  as  we  wound  up 
the  steep  mountain  side.  First  there  were  our  two  zaptiehs  in 
their  picturesque  costumes,  bristling  with  knives  and  pistols, 
our  guide  likewise  armed  to  the  teeth,  then  the  five  persons 
who  composed  our  party,  mounted  on  mules  and  horses  decked 
out  with  nondescript  saddles  and  trappings,  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  fifty  or  sixty  women  and  children  who  had  resolved 
to  accompany  us  to  Batak.  Many  of  the  women  carried  a  small 
child,  and  a  heavy  burthen  besides,  comprising  the  provisions, 
clothing,  cooking  utensils,  or  harvesting  implements,  they  had 
begged  or  borrowed  in  Pestera.  Even  children — little  girls  of 
nine  and  ten  years — were  trudging  wearily  up  the  steep  mountain 
S'ide  under  burthens  too  heavy  for  them ;  and  they  would  be  five 
or  six  hours  in  reaching  their  destination. 

After  three  hours'  climbing  by  paths  so  steep  that  we  were 
obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  half  the  time  without  then  seem- 
ing quite  safe  from  rolling  down  into  some  abyss,  mountins 
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higher  and  higher  until  we  seemed  to  have  got  among  the  clouds, 
we  at  last  emerged  from  a  thick  wood  into  a  delightful  little 
vaUey  that  spread  out  a  rich  carpet  of  verdure  before  our  eyes. 
A  little  stream  came  murmuring  down  through  it,  upon  which 
there  was  built  a  miniature  saw-mill.  It  appears  that  the  people 
in  Batak  did  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  which  they  worked  up 
from  the  forests  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  for  we  afterwards 
observed  a  great  number  of  these  little  mills,  and  were  even  told 
there  were  over  two  hundred  in  and  about  the  village. 

The  mill-wheels  are  silent  now.  This  little  valley,  with  its 
rich  grassy  slopes,  ought  to  have  been  covered  with  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  Not  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  pretty  little 
place  was  as  lonely  as  a  graveyard,  or  as  though  no  living  thing 
had  trod  its  rich  greensward  for  years.  We  ascended  the  slope 
to  the  right,  and  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  which 
separated  it  from  the  next  valley,  we  had  a  beautiful  panorama 
spread  out  before  us.  The  mountains  here  seemed  to  extend 
around  in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  tract  of  country  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  diameter,  considerably  lower  down,  which  was  cut  up 
by  a  great  number  of  deep  hollows  and  ravines  that  traversed 
it  in  every  direction,  and  seemed  to  cross  and  cut  off  each 
other  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  anything  like 
reference  to  a  watershed.  It  looked  more  like  an  enlarged 
photograph  of  the  mountains  of  the  moon  than  anything  else  I 
could  think  of. 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  hollows  we  could  make 
out  a  village,  which  our  guide  informed  us  it  would  still  take  us 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach,  although  it  really  seemed  to  be 
very  near.  This  was  the  village  of  Batak,  which  we  were  in 
search  of.  The  hillsides  were  covered  with  little  fields  of  wheat 
and  rye,  that  were  golden  with  ripeness.  But  although  the 
harvest  was  ripe,  and  over  ripe,  although  in  many  places  the 
well-filled  ears  had  broken  down  the  fast-decaying  straw  that 
could  no  longer  hold  them  aloft,  and  were  now  lying  flat,  there 
was  no  sign  of  reapers  trying  to  save  them.  The  fields  were  as 
deserted  as  the  little  valley,  and  the  harvest  was  rotting  in  the 
soil.     In  an  hour  we  had  neared  the  village. 

As  we  approached  our  attention  was  directed  to  some  dogs  on 
a  slope  overlooking  the  town.  We  turned  aside  from  the  road, 
and,  passing  over  the  debris  of  two  or  three  walls,  and  through 
several  gardens,  urged  our  horses  up  the  ascent  towards  the 
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dogs.     They  barked  at  us  in  an  angry  manner,  and  then  ran  off 
into  the  adjoining  fields.     I  observed  nothing  peculiar  as  we 
mounted,  until  my  horse   stumbled.     When  looking  down  I 
perceived  he  had  stepped  on  a  human  skull  partly  hid  among 
the  grass.     It  was  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  might,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, have  been  there  for  two  or  three  years,  so  well  had 
the  dogs  done  their  work.     A  few  steps  further  there  was 
another,  and  beside  it  part  of  a  skeleton,  likewise  white  and 
dry.     As  we  ascended,  bones,  skeletons,  and  skulls  became  more 
frequent,  but  here  they  had  not  been  picked  so  clean,  for  there 
were  fragments  of  half-dry,  half-putrid  flesh  still  clinging  to 
them.     At  last  we  came  to  a  kind  of  little  plateau  or  shelf  on 
the  hillside,  where  the  ground  was  nearly  level,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  indentation  where  the  head  of  a  hollow  broke 
through.     We  rode  towards  this,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
it,  but  all  suddenly  drew  rein  with  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
for  right  before  us,  almost  beneath  our  horses'  feet,  was  a  sight 
that  made  us  shudder.     It  was  a  heap  of  skulls,  intermingled 
with  bones  from  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  skeletons,  nearly 
entire,  rotting,  clothing,  human  hair,  and  putrid  flesh  lying 
there  in  one  foul  heap,  around  which  the  grass  was  gi'owing 
luxuriantly.     It  emitted  a  sickening  odour,  like  that  of  a  dead 
horse,  and  it  was  here  the  dogs  had  been  seeking  a  hasty  repast 
when  our  untimely  approach  interrupted  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  heap  I  could  distinguish  one  slight 
skeleton  form  still  enclosed  in  a  chemise,  the  skull  ^Tapped 
about  with  a  coloured  handkerchief,  and  the  bony  ankles 
encased  in  the  embroidered  footless  stockings  worn  by  the 
Bulgarian  girls.  We  looked  about  us.  The  ground  was  strewed 
with  bones  in  every  direction,  where  the  dogs  had  carried  them 
off  to  gnaw  them  at  their  leisure.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  beneath  us  lay  the  town.  As  seen  from  our  stand-point, 
it  reminded  one  somewhat  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii. 

There  was  not  a  roof  left,  not  a  whole  wall  standing :  all  was 
a  mass  of  ruins,  from  which  arose,  as  we  listened,  a  low  plaintive 
wail,  like  the  "keening  "  of  the  Irish  over  their  dead,  that  filled 
the  little  valley  and  gave  it  voice.  We  had  the  explanation  of 
this  curious  sound  when  we  afterwards  descended  into  the 
village.  We  looked  again  at  the  heap  of  skulls  and  skeletons 
before  us,  and  we  observed  that  they  were  all  small,  and  that 
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the  articles  of  clothing,  intermingled  with  them  and  lying  about, 
were  all  parts  of  women's  apparel.  These,  then,  were  all  women 
and  girls.  From  my  saddle  I  counted  about  a  hundred  skulls, 
not  including  those  that  were  hidden  beneath  the  others  in  the 
ghastly  heap,  nor  those  that  were  scattered  far  and  wide  through 
the  fields.  The  skulls  were  nearly  all  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  bones,  the  skeletons  were  nearly  all  headless.  These 
women  had  all  been  beheaded.  We  descended  into  the  town. 
Within  the  shattered  walls  of  the  first  house  we  came  to  was  a 
woman  sitting  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  rocking  herself  to  arid  fro, 
wailing  a  kind  of  monotonous  chant,  half  sung,  half  sobbed,  that 
was  not  without  a  wild  discordant  melody.  In  her  lap  she 
held  a  babe,  and  another  child  sat  beside  her  patiently  and 
silently,  and  looked  at  us  as  we  passed  with  wondering  eyes. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  us ;  but  we  bent  our  ear  to  hear  what 
she  was  saying,  and  our  interpreter  said  it  was  as  follows : — 
"My  home,  my  home,  my  poor  home,  my  sweet  home;  my 
husband,  my  husband,  my  poor  husband,  my  dear  husband ;  my 
home,  my  sweet  home,"  and  so  on,  repeating  the  same  words 
over  and  over  again  a  thousand  times.  In  the  next  house  were 
two,  engaged  in  the  same  way ;  one  old,  the  other  young, 
repeating  words  nearly  identical,  "  I  had  a  home,  and  now  I 
have  none  ;  I  had  a  husband,  and  now  I  am  a  widow ;  I  had  a 
son,  and  now  I  have  none ;  I  had  five  children,  and  now  I  have 
one,"  while  rocking  themselves  to  and  fro,  beating  their  heads 
and  wringing  their  hands.  These  were  women  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  and  had  only  just  returned  for  the  first  time, 
having  taken  advantage  of  our  visit  or  that  of  Mr.  Baring  to  do 
so.  They  might  have  returned  long  ago,  but  their  terror  was 
so  great  that  they  had  not  dared,  without  the  presence  and  pro- 
tection of  a  foreigner,  and  now  they  would  go  on  for  hours  in 
this  way,  "  keening  "  this  kind  of  funeral  dirge  over  their  ruined 
homes.  This  was  the  explanation  of  the  curious  sound  we  had 
heard  when  up  on  the  hill.  As  we  advanced  there  were  more 
and  more  ;  some  sitting  on  the  heaps  of  stones  that  covered  the 
floors  of  their  houses ;  others  walking  up  and  down  before  their 
doors,  wringing  their  hands  and  repeating  the  same  despairing 
wail.  There  were  few  tears  in  this  univereal  mourning.  It  was 
dry,  hard,  and  despairing.  The  fountain  of  tears  had  been  dried  up 
weeks  before,  but  the  tide  of  sorrow  and  misery  was  as  great  as 
ever,  and  had' to  find  vent  without  their  aid.     As  we  proceeded 
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most  of  them  fell  into  line  bekind  us,  and  they  finally  formed  a 
procession  of  four  or  five  hundred  people,  mostly  women  and 
children,  who  followed  us  about  wherever  we  went  with  their 
mournful  cries.  Such  a  sound  as  their  united  voices  sent  up  to 
heaven  I  hope  never  to  hear  again. 

It  may  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  say  something  about 
Batak,  so  that  the  reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of  what  took 
place  here.  It  was  a  place  of  nine  hundred  houses,  and  about 
8,000  or  9,000  inhabitants.  As  there  are  no  census  statistics, 
nor,  indeed,  trustworthy  statistics  of  any  other  kind  in  Turkey, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  the  population  of  any  place 
is  or  was.  But  the  ordinary  rule  of  calculating  five  persons  to 
the  house  will  not  hold  good  in  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarians,  like 
the  Russian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  method, 
and  fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their  children  and  children's 
children,  live  under  the  same  roof  until  the  grandfather  dies. 
As  each  son  in  his  turn  gets  married,  a  new  room  is  added  to 
the  old  building,  until  with  the  new  generation  there  will  often 
be  twenty  or  thirty  people  living  under  the  same  roof,  all  pay- 
ing obedience  and  respect  to  the  head  of  the  family.  In  esti- 
mating the  population,  therefore,  by  the  number  of  houses, 
somewhere  between  eight  and  ten  souls  must  be  counted  as  the 
average.  Edip  Effendi,  in  his  report,  states  that  there  were 
only  about  1,400  inhabitants  in  the  village,  all  told.  A  more 
impudent  falsehood  was  never  uttered,  even  by  a  Turk.  Mr- 
Schuyler  has  obtained  their  tax-list  for  this  year,  and  finds 
that  there  were  1,421  able-bodied  men  assessed  to  pay  the 
military  exemption  tax.  This  number  in  any  European 
country  would  indicate  a  population  of  about  1.5,000,  but  here 
it  would  not  give  more  than  from  8,000  to  10,000  souls,  all 
told,  and  this  is  the  figure  at  which  the  population  of  the 
place  is  estimated  by  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  Pestera. 

I  think  people  in  England  and  Europe  generally  have  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  what  these  Bulgarians  are.  I  have  always 
heard  them  spoken  of  as  mere  savages,  who  were  in  reality  not 
much  more  civilized  than  the  American  Indians ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  myself  was  not  far  from  entertaining  the  same 
opinion  not  very  long  ago.  I  was  astonished,  as  I  believe  most 
of  my  readers  will  be,  to  learn  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Bulgarian 
village  without  its  school ;  that  these  schools  are,  where  they 
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have  not  been  bnrnt  by  the  Turks,  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  that  they  are  supported  by  a  voluntary  tax  levied  by  the 
Bulgarians  on  themselves,  not  only  without  being  forced  to  do 
it  by  the  Government,  but  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  perversity  of  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties ;  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  gratuitous, 
and  that  all  profit  alike  by  it,  poor  as  well  as  rich  ;  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  Bulgarian  child  that  cannot  read  and  write  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  percentage  of  people  who  can  read  and  write 
is  as  great  in  Bulgaria  as  in  England  and  France.  Do  the 
people  who  speak  of  the  Bulgarians  as  savages  happen  to  be 
aware  of  these  facts  ?  Again,  I  had  thought  that  the  burning 
of  a  Bulgarian  village  meant  the  burning  of  a  few  mud  huts 
that  were  in  reality  of  little  value,  and  that  could  be  easily 
rebuilt.  I  was  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  majority 
of  these  villages- are  in  reality  well-built  towns,  with  solid  stone 
houses,  and  that  there  are  in  all  of  them  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  people  who  have  attained  to  something  like  comfort, 
and  that  some  of  the  villages  might  stand  a  not  very  unfavour- 
able comparison  with  an  English  or  French  village.  The  truth 
is  that  these  Bulgarians,  instead  of  the  savages  we  have  taken 
them  for,  are  in  reality  a -hardworking,  industrious,  honest, 
civilized,  and  peaceful  people.  Now,  as  regards  the  insurrec- 
tion, there  was  a  weak  attempt  at  an  insurrection  in  three  or 
four  villages,  but  none  whatever  in  Batak,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  single  Turk  was  killed  here. 

The  Turkish  authorities  do  not  even  pretend  that  there  was 
any  Turk  killed  here,  or  that  the  inhabitants  offered  any  resist- 
ance whatever.  When  Achmet-Agha,  who  commanded  the 
massacre,  came  with  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  their  arms,  they  at  first  refused,  but  offered  to 
deliver  them  to  the  regular  troops  or  to  the  Kaimakam  at 
Tatar  Bazardjik.  This,  however,  Achmet-Agha  refused  to  allow, 
and  insisted  upon  their  arms  being  delivered  to  him  and  his 
Bashi-Bazouks.  After  considerable  hesitation  and  parleying 
this  was  done.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  arms 
that  the  inhabitants  had  especially  prepared  for  an  insurrection. 
They  were  simply  the  arms  that  everybody.  Christians  and 
Turks  alike,  carried  and  wore  openly,  as  is  the  custom  here. 
What  followed  the  delivery  of  the  arms  will  best  be  understood 
by  the  continuation  of  the  recital  of  what  we  saw  yesterday. 
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At  the  point  where  we  descended  into  the  principal  street  of 
the  place,  the  people  who  had  gathered  around  us  pointed  to  a 
heap  of  ashes  by  the  roadside,  among  which  could  be  distin- 
guished a  great  number  of  calcined  bones.  Here  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies  had  been  burnt,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Turks 
had  been  making  some  futile  and  misdirected  attempts  at 
cremation. 

A  little  further  on  we  came  to  an  object  that  filled  us  with 
pity  and  horror.  It  was  the  skeleton  of  a  young  girl  not  more 
than  fifteen,  lying  by  the  roadside,  and  partly  covered  with  the 
ddbris  of  a  fallen  wall.  It  was  still  clothed  in  a  chemise  ;  the 
ankles  were  enclosed  in  footless  stockings;  but  the  little  feet, 
from  which  the  shoes  had  been  taken,  were  naked,  and  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  had  dried  instead  of  decomposing, 
were  nearly  perfect.  There  was  a  large  gash  in  the  skull,  to 
which  a  mass  of  rich  brown  hair  nearly  a  yard  long  still  clung, 
trailing  in  the  dust.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  skeletons 
of  women  found  here  were  dressed  in  a  chemise  only,  and  this 
poor  child  had  evidently  been  stripped  to  her  chemise,  partly  in 
the  search  for  money  and  jewels,  partly  out  of  mere  brutality, 
then  outraged,  and  afterwards  killed.  We  have  talked  with 
many  women  who  had  passed  through  all  parts  of  the  ordeal  but 
the  last,  and  the  procedure  seems  to  have  been  as  follows :  They 
would  seize  a  woman,  strip  her  carefully  to  her  chemise,  laying 
aside  articles  of  clothing  that  were  valuable,  with  any  orna- 
ments and  jewels  she  might  have  about  her.  Then  as  many  of 
them  as  cared  would  violate  her,  and  the  last  man  would  kill 
her  or  not  as  the  humour  took  him. 

At  the  next  house  a  man  stopped  us  to  shoAv  where  a  blind 
little  brother  had  been  burnt  alive,  and  the  spot  where  he  had 
found  his  calcined  bones,  and  the  rough,  hard-visaged  man  sat 
down  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  The  foolish  fellow  did  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  poor  blind  boy  was  better  off  now,  and 
that  he  ought  really  to  have  thanked  the  Turks  instead  of 
crying  about  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  way  were  the  skeletons  of  two 
children  lying  side  by  side,  partly  covered  with  stones,  and  with 
frightful  sabre  cuts  in  their  little  skulls.  The  number  of 
children  killed  in  these  massacres  is  something  enormous.  They 
were  often  spitted  on  bayonets,  and  we  have  several  stories  from 
eye-witnesses  who  saw  little  babes  carried  about  the  streets,  both 
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hei-e  and  at  Otluk-kui,  on  the  point  of  bayonets.  The  reason  is. 
simple.  When  a  Mahometan  has  killed  a  certain  number  of 
infidels,  he  is  sure  of  Paradise,  no  matter  what  his  sins  may  be. 
Mahomet  probably  intended  that  only  armed  men  should  count, 
but  the  ordinary  Mussulman  takes  the  precept  in  broader  accep- 
tation, and  counts  women  and  children  as  well.  Here  in  Batak 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  in  order  to  swell  the  count,  ripped  open 
pregnant  women,  and  killed  the  unborn  infants.  As  we 
approached  the  middle  of  the  town,  bones,  skeletons,  and  skulls^ 
became  more  numerous.  There  was  not  a  house  beneath  the 
ruins  of  which  we  did  not  perceive  human  remains,  and  the 
street  besides  was  strewn  with  them.  Before  many  of  the  door- 
ways women  were  walking  up  and  down  wailing  their  funeral 
chant.  One  of  them  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  inside 
of  the  walls,  and  there  in  one  corner,  half  covered  with  stones 
and  mortar,  were  the  remains  of  another  young  girl,  with  her 
long  hair  flowing  wildly  about  among  the  stones  and  dust.  And 
the  mother  fairly  shrieked  with  agony,  and  beat  her  head  madly 
against  the  wall.  I  could  only  turn  round  and  walk  out  sick  at 
heart,  leaving  her  alone  with  her  skeleton.  A  few  steps  further 
on  sat  a  woman  on  a  doorstep,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
uttering  moans  heartrending  beyond  anything  I  could  have 
imagined.  Her  head  was  buried  in  her  hands,  while  her  fingers 
were  unconsciously  twisting  and  tearing  her  hair  as  she  gazed 
into  her  lap,  where  lay  three  little  skulls  with  the  hair  still 
clinging  to  them.  How  did  the  mother  come  to  be  saved,  while 
the  children  were  slaughtered  ?  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  she 
was  away  from  the  village  when  the  massacre  occurred.  Perhaps 
she  had  escaped  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  leaving  these  to  be 
saved  by  the  father;  or  perhaps,  most  fearful,  most  pitiful 
of  all,  she  had  been  so  terror-stricken  that  she  had  abandoned 
the  three  poor  little  ones  to  their  fate  and  saved  her  own  life  by 
flight.  If  this  be  so,  no  wonder  she  is  tearing  her  hair  in  that 
terribly  unconscious  way  as  she  gazes  at  the  three  little  heads 
lying  in  her  lap. 

And  now  we  begin  to  approach  the  church  and  the  school- 
house.  The  ground  is  covered  here  with  skeletons,  to  which  are 
clinging  articles  of  clothing  and  bits  of  putrid  flesh ;  the  air 
is  heavy  with  a  faint  sickening  odour,  that  grows  stronger  as  we 
advance.  It  is  beginning  t6  be  horrible.  The  school  is  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  the  church  on  the  other.     The  schoolhouse,  to 
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judge  by  the  walls  that  are  ia  part  standing,  was  a  fine  large 
building,  capable  of  accommodating  two  or  three  hundred 
children.  Beneath  the  stones  and  rubbish  that  cover  the  floor 
to  the  height  of  several  feet,  are  the  bones  and  ashes  of  200 
women  and  children  burnt  alive  between  those  four  walls.  Just 
beside  the  schoolhouse  is  a  broad  shallow  pit.  Here  were  buried 
a  hundred  bodies  two  weeks  after  the  massacre.  But  the  dogs 
uncovered  them  in  part.  The  water  flowed  in,  and  now  it  lies 
there  a  horrid  cesspool,  with  human  remains  floating  about  or 
lying  half  exposed  in  the  mud.  Near  by,  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  that  runs  through  the  village,  is  a  sawmill.  The 
wheel-pit  beneath  is  full  of  dead  bodies  floating  in  the  water. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  were  at  one  time  literally  covered  with 
corpses  of  men  and  women,  young  girls  and  children,  that  lay 
there  festering  in  the  sun,  and  eaten  by  dogs.  But  the  pitiful 
sky  rained  down  a  tori-ent  upon  them,  and  the  little  stream 
swelled  and  rose  up  and  carried  the  bodies  away,  and  strewed 
them  far  down  its  grassy  banks,  through  its  narrow  gorges  and 
dark  defiles  beneath  the  thick  underbrush  and  the  shady  woods 
as  far  as  Pestera,  and  even  Tatar  Bazardjik,  forty  miles  distant. 
We  entered  the  churchyard,  but  the  odour  here  became  so  bad 
that  it  was  dmost  impossible  to  proceed.  We  took  a  handful 
of  tobacco,  and  held  it  to  our  noses  while  we  continued  our 
investigations. 

The  church  was  not  a  very  large  one,  and  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  low  stone  wall,  enclosing  a  small  churchyard  about  fifty 
yards  wide  by  seventy-five  long.  At  first  we  perceive  nothing 
in  particular,  and  the  stench  is  so  great  that  we  scarcely  care  to 
look  about  us,  but  we  see  that  the  place  is  heaped  up  with 
stones  and  rubbish  to  the  height  of  five  or  si.x:  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  and  upon  inspection  we  discover  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  stones  and  rubbish  is  in  reality  an 
immense  heap  of  human  bodies  covered  over  with  a  thin  layer 
of  stones.  The  whole  of  the  little  churchyard  is  heaped  up  with 
them  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  it  is  from  here  that 
the  fearful  odour  comes.  Some  weeks  after  the  massacre,  orders 
were  sent  to  bury  the  dead.  But  the  stench  at  that  time  had 
become  so  deadly  that  it  was  impossible  to  execute  the  order, 
or  even  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village.  The 
men  sent  to  perform  the  work  contented  themselves  with 
burying  a  few  bodies,  throwing  a  little  earth  over  others  as 
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they  lay,  and  here  in  the  churchyard  they  had  tried  to  cover  this 
mmense  heap  of  festering  humanity  by  throwing  in  stones  and 
rubbish  over  the  walls,  without  daring  to  enter.  They  had  only 
partiaiUy  succeeded.  The  dogs  had  been  at  work  there  since,  and 
now  could  be  seen  projecting  from,  this  monster  grave,  heads, 
arms,  legs,  feet,  and  hands,  in  horrid  confusion.  We  were  told 
there  were  three  thousand  people  lying  here  in  this  little  church- 
yard alone,  and  we  could  well  believe  it.  It  was  a  fearful  sight 
— a  sight  to  haunt  one  through  life.  There  were  little  curly  heads 
there  in  that  festering  mass,  crushed  down  by  heavy  stones ; 
little  feet  not  as  long  as  your  finger  on  which  the  flesh  was  dried 
hard,  by  the  ardent  heat  before  it  had  time  to  decompose ;  little 
baby  hands  stretched  out  as  if  for  help  ;  babes  that  had  died 
wondering, at  the  bright  gleam  of  sabres  and  the  red  hands  of' 
the  fierce-eyed  men  who  wielded  them  ;  children  who  had  died 
shrinking  with  fright  and  terror ;  young  girls  who  had  died 
weeping  and  sobbing  and  begging  for  mercy ;  mothers  who 
died  trying  to  shield  their  little  ones  with  their  own  weak 
bodies,  all  lying  there  togethei-,  festering  in  one  horrid  mass. 
They  are  silent  enough  now.  There  are  no  tears  nor  cries,  no 
weeping,  no  shrieks  of  terror,  nor  prayers  for  mercy.  The 
harvests  are  rotting  in  the  fields,  and  the  reapers  are  rotting 
here  in  the  churchyard. 

We  looked  into  the  church  which  had  been  blackened  by  the 
burning  of  the  woodwork,  but  not  destroyed,  nor  even  much 
injured.  It  was  a  low  building  with  a  low  roof,  supported  by 
heavy  irregular  arches,  that  as  we  looked  in  seemed  scarcely  high 
enough  for  a  tall  man  to  stand  under.  What  we  saw  there 
was  too  frightful  for  more  than  a  hasty  glance.  An  immense 
number  of  bodies  had  been  partly  burnt  there  and  the 
charred  and  blackened  remains,  that  seemed  to  fill  it  half 
way  up  to  the  low  dark  arches  and  make  them  lower  and  dai'ker 
still,  were  lying  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  too  frightful  to  look 
upon.  I  had  never  imagined  anything  so  horrible.  We  all 
turned  away  sick  and  faint,  and  staggered  out  of  the  fearful 
pest  house  glad  to  get  into  the  street  again.  We  walked  about 
the  place  and  saw  the  same  things  repeated  over  and  over  a 
hundred  times.  Skeletons  of  men  with  the  clothing  and  flesh 
still  hanging  to  and  rotting  together  ;  skulls  of  women,  with  the 
hair  dragging  in  the  dust,  bones  of  children  and  of  infants  every- 
where.    Here  they  show  us  a  house  where  twenty  people  were 
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"burned  alive ;  there  another  where  a  dozen  girls  had  taken 
refuge,  and  been  slaughtered  to  the  last  one,  as  their  bones  amply- 
testified.     Everywhere  horrors  upon  horrors. 

There  were  no  dogs  in  the  place,  as  they  had  all  been  driven 
away  when  the  inhabitants  began  to  return,  and  only  hung 
around  the  outskirts  of  the  village ;  but  I  saw  one  or  two  cats, 
fat  and  sleek,  that  sat  complacently  upon  the  walls  and  watched 
us  with  sleepy  eyes.     It  may  be  asked  why  the  people  who  are 
in  the  village  now  do  not  bury  these  skeletons  and  these  bones, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and  cats. 
Some  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  identify  the  bones  of 
friends  have  made  weak  attempts  at  burying  them.    But  they 
have  no  spades  to  dig  graves  with,  and  they  are  weak  and  starving. 
Besides,  many   of  the  survivors  are  women,  who  have  made 
fruitless  efforts  to  keep  the  bodies  of  loved  ones  covered  with  a 
little  earth.    We  had  ample  proof  that  wherever  bones  could  be 
identified,  they  were  tenderly  cared  for.     We  saw  many  well- 
3j;ept  graves  decorated  with  flowers.     We  saw  others  that  had 
been  uncovered  by  the  rain  or  the  dogs,  leaving  parts  of  the 
■skeleton  exposed,  that  were  still  decorated  with  flowers.     We 
■even  saw  skulls  lying  on  the  groimd,  within  a  doorway  or  a 
garden  wall,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  lying  upon  them,  as 
though  some  one  was  caring  for  them,  and  was  yet  loth  to  bury 
them  away  out  of  sight.     I  saw  one  half  buried,  with  the  face 
upward,  and  its  hollow  eyes  gazing  reproachfully  up  at  the 
«unny  sky,  with  a  bouquet  carefully  placed  in  its  mouth  ;  but 
most  of  these  skeletons  and  bones  have  nobody  to  look  after 
them.     Of  the  eight  or  nine  thousand  people  who  made  up  the 
population  of  the  place,  there  ai-e  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
left,  and  they  have  neither  tools  to  dig  graves  with  nor  strength 
to  use  spades  if  they  had  them.     But  why  have  the  Turkish 
authorities    not    buried    them    out  of  sight?     The  Turkish 
authorities  will  tell  you  they  have  buried  them,  and  that  there 
were  very  few  to  bury. 

Of  all  the  cruel,  brutal,  ferocious  things  the  Turks  ever  did, 
the  massacre  of  Batak  is  among  the  worst !  Of  all  the  mad, 
foolish  things  they  ever  did,  leaving  these  bodies  to  lie  here 
rotting  for  three  months  unburied  is  probably  the  maddest  and 
most  foolish  !  But  this  village  was  in  an  isolated,  out-of-the- 
way  place,  difficult  of  access,  and  they  never  thought  Europeans 
^ould  go  poking  their  noses   here,   so  they   cynically  said. 
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"  These  Christians  are  not  even  worth  burial,  let  the  dogs  eat 
them." 

We  talked  to  many  of  the  people,  but  we  had  not  the  heart 
to  listen  to  many  of  their  stories  in  detail,  and  we  restricted 
ourselves  to  simply  asking  them  the  number  lost  in  each  family. 
No  other  method  would  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  the  fearful 
character  of  the  massacre,  and  the  Avay  in  which  whole  families 
were  swept  out  of  existence.  "  How  many  were  in  your  family  ?  " 
we  would  ask.  "Ten,"  the  answer  would  be,  perhaps.  "How 
many  remain  ? "  "  Two."  "  How  many  in  yours  ? "  "  Eight." 
"  How  many  remain  ? "  "  Three."  "  How  many  in  yours  1 " 
"Fifteen."  "How  many  remain?"  "Five."  And  so  on  in 
families  numbering  from  five  to  twenty,  in  .which  only  remained 
from  one  to  five  persons.  One  old  woman  came  to  us,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  crying  in  that  hard  tearless  manner  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  and  when  we  could  get  her  sufficiently 
calmed  to  tell  us  her  story,  she  said  she  had  three  tall  handsome 
sons,  Ghiorghy,  Ivantchu,  and  Stoyan,  and  they  were  all  married 
to  good  and  dutiful  wives,  Eeika,  Stoyanka,  and  Anka,  and  they 
had  between  them  twelve  beautiful  children,  Anghel  and  Tragan 
and  Ghiorghy  and  Ivantchu,  Letko,  Assen,  Boydan,  Stoyan, 
Tonka,  Gingka,  Marika,  and  Reika,  so  that  the  family  couilted, 
all  told,  nineteen  persons  living  under  the  same  roof.  Of  all 
this  large  flourishing  family,  the  tall  handsome  sons,  the  dutiful 
wives,  and  the  twelve  beautiful  children,  there  remained  only 
this  poor  old  grandmother.  They  were  all  brutally  slaughtered 
to  the  last  one.  Of  this  flourishing  family  tree  there  remained 
only  this  lifeless  withered  trunk,  and  the  poor  old  woman  sat 
down  and  beat  her  head,  and  fairly  screamed  out  her  despair. 
There  was  an  old  man  who  told  us  of  his  uncle,  Blagoi  Christ- 
ostoff,  a  venerable  patriarch  of  the  grand  old  type.  He  had 
five  sons  married,  who  had  among  them  twenty-seven  children, 
thus  making  a  family  that  with  the  wives  counted  up  a  sum 
total  of  thirty-nine  persons  living  under  the  same  roof.  Of  this 
enormous  family  there  are  only  eight  left. 

We  might  have  gone  on  for  hours  listening  to  these  stories 
had  we  but  time.  There  was  another  family  of  twenty-five,  of 
whom  seven  were  left ;  one  of  twenty,  of  whom  eight  were  left ; 
numbers  of  them  of  ten  to  fifteen,  of  whom  one  to  five  were  left ; 
and  we  heard  besides  of  many  families  that  had  been  Completely 
annihilated,  not  one  remaining.     The  people  who  committed 
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this  wholesale  slaughter  were  not  Circassians,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, but  the  Turks  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  led  by  the 
Achmet-Agha  already  spoken  of.  The  village  of  Batak  was 
comparatively  rich  and  prosperous  ;  it  had  excited  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  its  Turkish  neighbours,  and  the  opportunities  of 
plunder  offered  a  temptation  to  the  Turks  which,  combined 
with  their  religious  fanaticism  and  the  pretext  of  an  insurrection 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  was  more  than  they  could  resist. 
The  man  Achmet-Agha,  who  commanded  the  slaughter,  haa 
not  been  punished,  and  will  not  be,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Yuz-bashi,  and 
decorated. 

We  are  told  that  any  number  of  children  and  young  girls  had 
been  carried  off;  that  it  was  known  in  what  Turkish  villages 
they  were  kept,  and  that  the  Turks  simply  refused  to  restore 
them  to  their  parents.  Mr.  Schuyler  afterwards  obtained  a  list, 
with  the  names  and  ages  of  eighty-seven  girls  and  boys  that 
had  been  carried  off  with  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  each 
was  kept. 

As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  people  who  are  here,  it  is 
simply  fearful  to  think  of.  The  Turkish  authorities  have  built 
a  few  wooden  sheds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in  which  they 
sleep,  but  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  what  they  can 
beg  or  borrow  from  their  neighbours.  And  in  addition  to  this 
the  Turkish  authorities,  with  that  cool  cynicism  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  European  demands  for  which  they  are  so  distinguished, 
have  ordered  these  people  to  pay  their  regular  taxes  and  war 
contributions  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Ask  the 
Porte  about  this  at  Constantinople,  and  it  will  be  denied,  with 
the  most  plausible  protestations  and  the  most  reassuring  pro- 
mises that  everything  will  be  done  to  help  the  sufferers.  But 
everywhere  the  people  of  the  burnt  villages  come  to  Mr.  Schuyler 
with  the  same  story — that  unless  they  pay  their  taxes  and  war 
contributions  they  are  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  crumbling  walls  where  they  have 
found  a  temporary  shelter.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  them  to 
pay,  and  what  will  be  the  result  of  these  demands  it  is  not  easy 
to  foretell.  But  the  Government  needs  money  badly,  and  must 
have  it.  Each  village  must  make  iip  its  ordinary  quota  of 
taxes,  and  the  living  must  pay  for  the  dead. 

We  asked  about  the  skulls  and  bones  we  had  seen  up  on  the 
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hill  upon  first  arriving  in  the  village  where  the  dogs  had  barked 
at  us.  These,  we  were  told,  were  the  bones  of  about  200  young 
girls,  who  had  first  been  captured  and  particularly  reserved  for 
a  worse  fate  than  death.  They  had  been  kept  till  the  last ; 
they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  their  captors  for  several' days — 
for  the  burning  and  the  pillaging  had  not  all  been  accomplished 
in  a  single  day — and  during  this  time  they  had  suffered  all  it 
was  possible  that  poor  weak  trembling  girls  could  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  brutal  savages.  Then,  when  the  town  had  been  pil- 
laged and  burnt,  when  all  their  friends  had  been  slaughtered, 
these  poor  young  things,  whose  very  wrongs  should  have  insured 
them  safety,  whose  very  outrages  should  have  insured  them 
protection,  were  taken,  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  beneath  the 
smiling  canopy  of  heaven,  coolly  beheaded,  then  thrown  in  a 
heap  there,  and  left  to  rot. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  right  when  he  wittily  remarked  that  the 
Turks  usually  terminated  their  connection  with  people  who  fell 
into  their  hands  in '  a  more  expeditious  manner  than  by  im- 
prisoning them.  And  so  they  do.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right.  At 
the  time  he  made  that  very  witty  remark,  these  young  girls 
had  been  lying  there  many  days. 


Philippopolis,  August  10. 

I  had  not  been  here  a  day  when  I  heard  of  a  personage 
whom  the  Turks  jeeringly  spoke"  of  as  "the  "Queen  of  the  Bul- 
garians." This  Queen,  it  appeared,  was  in  prison,  and  was,  I 
was  given  to  understand,  a  very  contemptible  sort  of  person 
indeed.  I  learned  that  she  had  headed  the  insurrection,  had 
been  crowned  Queen,  had  promenaded  the  streets  of  her  native 
village  on  horseback,  bearing  a  flag  like  another  Jeanne  d'Arc^ 
besides  committing  a  variety  of  other  follies  which  seemed  to 
form  the  subject  of  much  merriment  among  the  Turks  here. 
Naturally  I  conceived  a  great  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  fallen  Queen,  and  see  what  sort  of  person  it  was  who 
aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  a  new  Sclavonic  Empire.  I  had  no 
difiiculty  in  accomplishing  this,  as  Mr.  Schuyler  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  her  than  he  demanded  and  obtained  permission  to  see 
her,  and  kindly  allowed  me  to  accompany  him.  She  was  con- 
fined in  the  house  of  an  Imam,  or  priest,  with  another  Bulgarian 
woman  from  the  same  village,  and  these  were  the  only  two 
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women  we  found  in  prison  upon  our  arrival  here.  We  were 
conducted  to  the  Imam's  house  by  Dr.  Vhidos,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  has  been  charged  with  the  task  of  looking  after  the 
health  of  the  prisoners.  After  a  long  walk  through  the  crooked, 
narrow,  stony  streets,  we  brought  up  before  a  low,  rickety  build- 
ing, partly  of  wood,  partly  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  and  found 
ourselves  before  a  pair  of  low,  double  wooden  doors  opening 
outwards  into  the  street.  The  doctor  knocked,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed colloquy  with  a  voice  inside,  the  door  was  opened  about 
half  an  inch,  and  we  caught  sight  of  a  harsh-looking,  partly- 
veiled  female  face,  that  seemed  to  be  regarding  us  ^ith  some 
suspicion.  Apparently,  this  preliminary  survey  was  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  door  was  thrown  open  a  little  wider,  and  a  slight 
girlish  figure  stepped  forward  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  followed 
by  an  elderly  matron,  tall  and  stalwart  almost  as  a  man,  who 
stood  behind  and  gazed  at  us  over  the  girl's  head  with  tearful 
eyes. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  tall  woman  who 
must  be  the  Queen,  as  she  more  nearly  filled  my  ideas  of  what 
an  Amazon  should  be,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
not  she  but  the  young  girl  who  had  been  playing  at  "  Kings 
and  Queens"  with  such  disastrous  effect  to  herself  A  slight, 
graceful  form,  only  too  plainly  seen  through  her  scanty,  miser- 
able clothing,  large  hazel  eyes,  an  oval  face,  slightly  browned 
by  the  sun,  straight  nose,  and  a  veritable  little  rosebud  of  a 
moutL  She  was  thin  and  weak,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  and  the  young  girlish  face  wore  a  dejected,  brokeii- 
.  hearted;  look  that  was  sad  to  see.  A  handkerchief  was  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  she  wore  a  coarse  brown  linsey-woolsey 
jacket,  and  a  short  petticoat  of  the  same  material  that  scarcely 
reached!  below  her  knees,  exposing  a  white  delicate  foot.  She 
had  no(  shoes  and  stockings,  and  this  costume  she  aftaiwards 
told  me  was  not,  her  own,  but  was  given  her  after  she  had  been 
stripped!  of  her  own  clothing.  She  told  us  her  story  in  a  few 
words,  from  which  it  appeared  she  had  taken  som«  part  in  the 
insurrection  indirectly,  but  that  the  report  of  her  having  been 
crowned  Queen  of  the  Bulgai-ians  was  a  pure  fiction.  The 
name  "Queen  of  the  Bulgarians"  had  been  given  her  by»' the 
Turks  in  mockery,  coupled  with  th«  vilest'  epithets  and^  insults 
that  a^cowa^dly  brutal  soldiery  could  think  of.  She  bad'  been 
in  prison  two  months,  and  during-  all  this  time  had  been  given 
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nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water.  It  was  no  wonder  she 
looked  weak  and  ill.  As  she  was  evidently  too  weak  to  stand 
talking  there  long,  Mr.  Schuyler  told  her  he  would  try  to  have 
her  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  we  took  our 
leave. 

This  visit  of  Mr.  Schuyler's  and  the  interest  he  showed  in  her, 
resulted  in  her  being  released  next  day  on  bail,  to  be  definitely 
set  atliberty  a  few  days  later.  I  paid  her  a  visit  the  day  after 
in  the  khan  or  caravansary  where  she  with  her  companion  had 
found  a  temporary  shelter,  and  obtained  her  story  in  detail.  As 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  these  Bulgarian  massacres,,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Bul- 
garian people,  I  may  as  well  give  it  in  full,  as  she  gave  it  to  me. 
Her  name  is  "  Raika,"  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  priest  in  the 
village  of  Otluk-kui,  or  Panagurishti,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Tatar-Bazardjik.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  been  already 
remarked  for  her  intelligence  and  beauty,  and  a  kind  of  village 
literary  club,  which  exists  in  the  place,  decided  to  ^send  her  to 
school  and  educate  her.  For  this  purpose  a  subscription  was 
set  afoot,  and  the  requisite  funds  were  soon  raised,  They 
decided  to  send  her  to  Eski-Zara,  where  the  American  mis- 
sionaries had  established  a  school  for  girls,  which  they  after- 
wards turned  over  to  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom  it  is  now  con- 
ducted. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here  that  the  American  and 
English  missionaries  have  done  an  immense  deal  of  good  in 
Bulgaria  by  establishing  schools  throughout  the  country,  edu- 
cating teachers,  and  showing  the  Bulgarians  how  to  organise  and 
establish  schools  for  themselves.  In  this  they  have  succeeded 
so. well  that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Bulgaria  without  its 
school,  Raika  remained  at  this  school  four  years,  and  acquired 
seemingly  a  very  fair  education ;  better,  perhaps,  than  many  an 
English,  girl  gets  in  a  better  school.  She  had  a  particular  fond- 
ness for  needlework,  and  she  acquired  so  much  skill  in  all  sorts 
of  curious  and  tasteful  embroidery  that  she  became  famous 
.throughout  all  the  country.  When  she  returned  to  her  native 
place,  after  four  years'  study  in  a  boarding-school,  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  veritable  marvel  by  all  the  people  around  her.  It 
was  particularly  the  wonders  she  worked  with  her  needle  that 
astonished  and  pleased  them;  and  this,  with  her  wonderful 
■education. and  her  sweetness  of  character,,  made  them  begin  to 
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look  up  to  her  as  a  being  of  a  superior  order.  She  was  now 
sixteen,  and  there  was  a  career  ah-eady  marked  out  for  her — 
that  of  a  teacher  ;  and  she  entered  upon  it  gladly.  The  schools 
in  Otluk-kui,  or  Panagurishti,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Bulgarians, 
were  at  that  time  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Since  hearing 
Eaika's  story  I  have  been  there,  and  I  took  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  There  were  three  schools  in  the  place — one 
for  girls  and  two  for  boys  ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  ruins  which  I 
saw,  they  were  fine  large  buildings  that  no  village  of  the  same 
size,  even  in  the  civilised  part  of  Europe,  need  have  been 
ashamed  of  There  were  six  teachers  in  all— three  male  and 
three  female ;  and  the  number  of  children  that  attended  the 
schools  was  G80,  of  whom  500  were  boys,  and  180  girls.  The 
teachers  were  well  paid — better,  I  think,  everything  considered, 
than  they  are  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  three 
male  teachers  and  Raika  received  each  sixty  pounds  a  jeax,  a 
sum  which,  in  this  country,  where  living  is  cheap,  where  no 
great  expenditure  is  required  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  in  a  moun- 
tain village  far  away  from  railways  and  telegraphs,  was  really  a 
very  comfortable  income.  For  a  young  girl  like  Raika  especially, 
who  had  her  home,  it  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  She  applied 
half  of  it,  however,  to  paying  back  to  the  literary  society  the 
money  spent  on  her  education.  She  soon  became  the  head 
mistress  of  the  girls'  school,  and  as  she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
teachers  who  was  a  native  of  the  village,  she  was  a  great 
favourite  of  the  people. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  schools  in  Bulgaria  arc 
supported  by  a  kind  of  tax  which  the  Bulgarians  voluntarily 
levy  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
schools  in  one  little  place  like  this,  and  tlie  way  in  which  they 
were  supported,  will  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  they  are 
all  over  the  country,  and  of  tlje  efforts  these  poor  people  arc 
making  to  rise  from  the  grovelling  condition  in  which  they  have 
been  held  for  so  long.  Raika's  position  as  schoolmistress  in  a 
place  like  Panagurishti  was  by  no  means  an  unenviable  one.'  A 
schoolmistress  in  a  place  like  this  is  a  diiferent  sort  of  personage, 
it  should  be  remembered,  from  a  schoolmistress  in  London. 
With  her  cleverness,  her  education,  her  good  looks,  the  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  everybody,  her  position 
was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  she  was  in  reality  a  sort  of  villat;'e 
queen.     I  asked  some  of  the  people  there  if  she  had  no  sweet-- 
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heart  all  this  time,  and  what  had  become  of  him.  They  said 
there  seemed  to  be  nobody  who  aspired  to  her  hand,  for  the 
reason  that  she  was  so  far  superior  to  the  young  men  of  the 
place,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  such  a  prize  as  she 
would  have  been.  Poor  girl ;  not  one  of  the  young  men  who 
then  thought  her  so  far  above  them  would  marry  her  now. 
Things  went  on  pleasantly  enough  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Raika  was  eighteen, 
she  had  been  a  teacher  for  two  years,  and  had  nearly  paid 
her  debt.  Then  there  were  signs  of  approaching  trouble.  Fresh 
upon  the  news  of  the  war  in  Herzegovina  came  the  tax-gatherer 
with  demands  for  the  year's  taxes  and  those  of  the  previous 
year,  which  had  been  remitted  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops. 
Many  were  unable  to  meet  these  unlooked-for  demands.  Their 
property  was  instantly  seized  and  sold  at  any  price  it  would 
bring.  The  cattle,  the  agricultural  implements  of  the  peasants, 
were  seized  and  sold  without  the  slightest  regard  to  future  con- 
sequences. Some  were  even  thrown  into  prison,  when  nobody 
offered  to  buy  the  poor  effects  that  were  offered  for  sale. 
Naturally  these  acts  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  misery  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

The  taxes  upon  the  a,gricultural  population  are  heavy  enough, 
often  amounting,  as  they  do,  to  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent., 
according  to  the  tax  farmer's  capacity  for  extortion,  without 
being  suddenly  doubled  at  a  moment's  notice.  Hard  upon  this 
followed  the  demand  for  the  taxes  of  1876  in  advance,  which 
resulted  in  still  more  forced  sales,  extortions,  quarrels  with  the 
tax-collectors,  misery,  and  discontent.  The  young  men  of  the 
place  began  to  hold  secret  meetings  and  to  talk  of  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  asserting  their  independence,  like 
their  brothers  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Servia. 
I  may  as  well  state  here  that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  insur- 
rection, if  such  a  puny  outbreak  as  occuiTed  here  may  be 
dignified  by  that  name,  broke  out.  There  was,  it  seems,  an 
Insurrectional  Committee  at  Bucharest,  composed  of  young 
Bulgarians,  in  the  schools  or  in  business  there.  They  were 
natives  of  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  not  Rus- 
sians, as  stated  by  the  Turks  as  well  as  our  diplomatists,  Avho 
see  a  Russian  in  every  bush.  "  The  insurrection  was  fomented 
from  without,"  in  the  sense  only  that  these  young  Bulgarians 
had  their  head-quarters  at  Bucharest,  and  there  does  not  seem 
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to  be  tte  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  any  Kus- 
sians  or  Servians  in  this  part  of  the  countr}-,  as  is  stated  by  the 
Turks,  and  believed  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Raika  had  anything  to  do  with 
fomenting  the  insurrection.  She  says  that  the  first  positive 
knowledge  she  had  of  anything  brewing  was  in  the  spring, 
about  Easter  time.  She  was  summoned  one  day  to  the  house 
where  the  school  committee  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting. 
She  went,  supposing  it  was  for  some  business  relating  to  the 
school,  but  was  greatly  surprised  to  find,  not  the  school  com- 
mittee, but  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  village,  who  were 
listening  to  a  fiery  speech  by  a  man  named  Bankovsky,  urging 
them  to  revolt.  "We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  who  this 
Bankovsky  was,  nor  what  has  become  of  him.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  killed  near  Sophia,  but  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. We  have  only  been  able  to  ascertain  that  his  real  name 
was  not  Bankovsky,  and  that  he  was  a  Bulgarian.  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  people  know  who  he  was  and  where  he  was 
from,  but  that  they  pretend  to  know  little  about  him  in  order 
not  to  be  forced  to  tell  what  thej'  do  know,  and  compromise 
his  friends.  Raika  describes  him  as  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
with  a  blonde  moustache,  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  fiery,  eloquent 
manner  of  speaking.  His  words  so  worked  upon  them  that 
they  decided  unanimously  to  rise  as  soon  as  Servia  should 
declare  wai-,  which  eventuality  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 
They  immediately  commenced  taking  measures  for  carrj'ing 
this  resolution  into  effect,  and  it  appeared  that  one  of  the 
first  things  they  needed  was  a  flag. 

With  a  flag  evei-ything  was  possible,  and  this  was  why  the 
young  school-mistress  had  been  summoned  to  the  council. 
Her  skill- with  the  needle  was  famed  throughout  the  country 
far  and  wide,  and  they  had  fixed  upon  her  to  embroider  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  Understanding  the  danger,  she  at  first 
refused,  and  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  their  project,  but 
they  Avere  resolved  upon  their  line  of  action,  and  insisted  upon 
her  embroidering  the  flag  for  them.  Urged  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  persuasion,  and  perhaps  in  the  generous  hope  that 
the  revolt  might  after  all  be  successful,  she  finally  consented ; 
and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  her  skill  in  needlework,  that  most 
womanly  of  accomplishments,  should  have  been  the  cause  of 
so  fearful  a  misfortune  to  her.     In  order  to  not  compromise  her 
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father  and  mother,  however,  she  decided  to  do  the  work  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  insurgents.  A  vain  precaution.  It  did 
not  prevent  her  father  from  being  slaughtered,  with  hundreds 
of  others,  in  the  church  where  he '  was  officiating.  We  have 
seen  the  flag  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  is  now 
used  in  evidence  on  the  trials  that  are  going  on  here.  The 
poor  rag,  bespattered  and  torn,  was  prettily  worked  with  a  naive 
design  showing  a  huge  yellov^  lion,  with  his  paw  on  a  crescent, 
with  which  he  seemed  greatly  displeased,  and  the  inscription, 
"  Liberty  or  death,"  in  Bulgarian. 

By  the  first  of  May,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  rising  to  take 
place,  the  banner  was  ready.  But  Servia  had  not  declared  war, 
and  they  had  received  almost  certain  information  that  they  were 
betrayed  to  the  Turkish  authorities.  They  determined  to  go 
on,  as  they  considered  it  now  too  late  either  to  abandon  the 
attempt  or  to  postpone  it.  So  having  taken  their  arms,  they 
formed  in  a  body  and  marched  to  the  church,  sent  for  two 
priests,  one  of  whom  was  Raika's  fatlier,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  rising,  and  asked  them  to  bless  the  undertakiiig.  This 
the  priests  did.  Although  several  priests  were  killed  at  the 
time  of  the  massacres,  and  several  more  hanged  afterwards,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  priest  took  a  more  active  part  in  the 
insurrection  than  that  of  giving  his  blessing  in  one  or  two 
instances  to  the  insurgents.  Having  obtained  the  blessing  of 
the  Church,  the  insurgents  next  called  for  Raika,  and  informed 
her  that  as  she  had  made  the  flag  she  must  carry  it  through 
the  village  at  the  head  of  a  procession.  She  refused ;  but  they 
seized  her,  put  her  upon  a  horse,  put  the  flag  in  her  hand,  and 
marched  through  the  streets  shouting  and  singing  in  the  most 
approved  French  manner.  Having  thus  declared  war,  they 
proceeded  to  act.  There  was  no  Mudir,  or  Turkish  governor,  in 
the  village  at  this  time,  so  they  had  matters  all  to  themselves, 
and  nobody  to  interfere  with  them.  They  immediately  proceeded 
to  fortify  theplace,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  other 
plan  for  the  in.surrection  than  that  of  waiting  quietly  in  the 
village,  and  defending  it  .against  all  comers. 
,  This  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  adopted  in  the  three  or 
four  villages  where  a  rising  really  took  place ;  and  a  more  foolish 
one  could  hardly  have  been  imagined.  Instead  of  young  men  in 
each  village  forming  themselves  into  flying  bands,  and  travers- 
ing the  country  in    every  direction,  (destroying  the  railways, 
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cutting  the  telegraphs,  surprising  small  posts  of  Turkish  soldieis, 
and  avoiding  contact  with  large  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  theso 
villages  having  thro-\vn  off  the  Turkish  authority  in  the  manner 
above  described,  adopted  the  mad  plan  of  defending  itself 
separately  and  singly  against  the  regular  troops.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  rising  only  occurred  in  three  or  four 
places,  and  not  simultaneously  in  these,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  members  of  the  Bucharest  Committee  were  very  raw 
hands  at  organizing  an  insurrection,  and  that  their  organization 
was  very  imperfect,  if  indeed  there  were  anything  like  organi- 
zation at  all.  They  seem  to  have  persuaded  these  three  or  four 
'  villages  to  rise,  hoping  that  the  rest  of  the  country  would  follow 
the  example,  and  that  there  would  be  a  general  insurrection  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  the  rest  of  the  population,  without 
leaders  and  without  organization,  remained  inactive,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  quietly  slaughtered.  There  is  little  doubt,  in 
my  mind,  that  if  the  rising  had  been  general,  properly  organized 
and  provided  with  leaders,  the  Turks  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  witli- 
draw  to  Adrianople.  They  would  never  have  been  able  to  fight 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  their 
communications  through  a  hostile  country  that  was  up  in  amis 
against  them.  This  is,  in  my  mind,  the  best  evidence  that 
there  was  no  organized  insurrection  throughout  the  country ; 
for  if  there  had  been,  it  would  have  succeeded. 

All  the  people  of  Panagurishti  seem  to  have  finally  engaged  in 
the  revolt,  for  Raika  informed  me  that  even  the  women  had 
gone  out  and  worked  on  the  fortifications,  so  great  was  the 
enthusiasm,  and  that  they  worked  at  them  nine  or  ten  days.  I 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  inspect  those  amateur  fortifications 
when  I  went  there  with  Mr.  Schuyler.  They  consisted  simply 
of  slight  embankments  thrown  up  across  two  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  village  on '  hills  between  one  and  two  miles  awajf. 
The  ditch  was  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  five  or 
six  feet  wide,  and  the  embankment,  or  loose  earth,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  would  not  have  stopped  a  three-pound  shell.  It  would 
have  afforded  convenient  cover  for  pickets  or  a  skirmish  line, 
but  was  utterly  useless  for  anything  else.  It  would  have  been 
equally  useless  had  it  been  a  well-constructed  fort;  for  the 
village  was  so  accessible  froin  all  sides,  that  infantry  would  not 
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be  obliged  to  advance  by  the  road,  and  the  works  would  be 
turned. 

The  ten  days  daring  which  they  were  throv/ing  up  this  puny 
earthwork  did  not  pass  without  some  incidents.  In  the  first 
place,  two  tax-collectors,  who  approached  the  place,  wef  e  ordered 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  upon  their  refusal  to  do  so  were 
■fired  upon  and  killed.  These  tax-collectors  were  not,  properly 
speaking,  officers  of  the  Government,  but  rather  agents  of  the 
tax  farmer,  who  had  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  their 
extortions.  Shortly  afterwards  seven  more  Turks,  who  ap- 
proached the  village,  were  ordered  to  surrender,  and  did  so  at 
once.  These  were  two  zaptiehs,  two  tax-collectors,  one  clerk, 
and  two  pomaks  or  Mohammedan  Bulgarians.  They  were  all 
lodged  in  a  Bulgarian  house  and  well  treated,  except  one  of  the 
zaptiehs  or  mounted  police  of  the  country,  who  had  committed 
such  acts  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  that  they  decided  he  had 
merited  death,  and  therefore  sentenced  and  shot  him.  A  day 
or  two  later  some  people  in  a  closed  carriage,  approaching  along 
the  road  towards  the  fortifications,  were  hailed  and  likewise 
ordered  to  surrender,  and  upon  their  attempting  to  escape  v/ere 
fired  upon.  The  carriage  was  captured,  and  it  was  found  there 
were  two  men  and  three  women  in  it.  The  two  men  and  one 
of  the  women  had  been  killed  by  the  fire  ;  one  of  the  remaining 
women  seized  a  sabre  and  struck  at  one  of  the  insurgents, 
whereupon  she  was  killed.  The  other  woman  was  captured  and 
sent  into  the  village,  and  well  treated  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks,  when  she  was  set  at  liberty.  As  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  up  to  the  present,  those  two  women  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  killed  by  the  insurgents,  and  one  of  them, 
as  I  have  just  related,  was  shot  accidentally.  ,  The  Turkish 
authorities  in  Philippopolis  state  that  there  were  twelve  killed 
in  all ;  but  they  have  been  unable  to  give  Mr.  Schuyler  either 
the  names  of  these  women,  or  the  names  of  the  villages  in  which 
they  were  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  he  therefore  will  not 
accept  the  statement  until  he  finds  further  proof 

Kiani  Pacha,  who  was  sent  here  to  inquire  into  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  told  Mr.  Schuyler,  with  the 
coolest  assurance,  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  Mudir  of 
Avrat-alan  had  been  killed.  Mi-.  Schuyler  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  the  wife  of  the  Mudir  had  not  been  killed,  and  that 
he  never  had  a  daughter.     It  was  said  that  the  wife  of  the 
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Mudii-  here  in  Otluk-kui  had  likewise  been  killed.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  there  was  no  Mudir  in,  this  village  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak,  and  his  wife  could  not  therefore  have  been  killed. 
Of  the  twelve  cases  of  Turkish  women  killed,  we  have  therefore 
investigated  five,  and  found  that  three  of  them  were  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  As  we  cannot  learn  the  names  of  the 
villasres  where  the  seven  other  women  were  killed,  we  cannot 
investigate,  and  we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  doubting.  The 
story  told  by  Edib  EfFendi,  of  a  Turkish  girl  who  was  killed  and 
then  mutilated  in  so  disgusting  a  manner,  is  a  pure  fiction.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  it.  Nobody, 
Turk  or  Christiaj],  in  Tatar-Bazardjik,  near  where  it  is  said  to^ 
have  occurred,  ever  heard  of  it ;  nor  did  the  different  Consuls 
in  Philippopolis,  who  received  daily  reports  of  every  thing  that 
was  going  on  throughout  the  whole  district  from  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  ever  hear  of  it  until  they  saw  the  report  of 
Edib  Effendi.  The  truth  is  that  the  story  is  an  impudent  false- 
hood, invented  by  Edib  Effendi,  which  has  not  even  the  sem- 
blance of  probability.  This  state  of  things  continued  in  Pana- 
gurishti,  or  Otluk-kui,  for  nine  or  ten  days,  during  which  time 
nine  Turks  and  two  Turkish  women  were  killed.  All  of  these 
but  the  two  women  and  the  one  zaptieh  were  killed  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  Altogether  during  this  time  some  twenty 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  these  were  well  treated  and  cared  for 
until  the  Turkish  army  came  on  and  released  them.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  I  am  not  giving  the  storj'  of  one  person 
alone  in  making  these  statements,  for  since  my  conversation 
with  the  schoohnisti'ess  we  have  been  to  Panagurishti,  have 
compared  her  story  with  the  accounts  received  from  other 
people,  and  find  it  corroborated  in  every  particular.  To  tell  the 
truth,  it  scarcely  needed  corroboration,  for  the  Turks  themselves, 
neither  here  nor  at  Philippopolis,  do  not  claim  more  killed  than 
the  number  above  stated. 

The  rising  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  May.  On  the  12th  Hafiz 
Pacha  arrived  before  the  place  with  a  regiment  of  regular  troops, 
two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  great  number  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  It  would  seem  that  the  insurgents  only  had  about 
2.50  men  armed  with  muskets  or  rifles.  The  rest  had  only 
knives  or  pistols,  such  as  before  these  troubles  were  worn  by 
'  everybody.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  armed  men  had 
gone  out  on  one  road  towards  Tatar-Bazardjik,  to  dispute  the 
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way,  and  100  on  the  other  road,  for  it  seems  they  did  not  send 
spies  out  to  see  by  which  way  the  army  would  come.  When 
Hafiz  Pacha  arrived  he  found  only  100  men  to  oppose  him, 
and  these,  frightened  at  the  great  superiority-  of  the  force 
brought  against  them,  ran  away  at  the  first  fire.  It  does  not 
even  appear  that  they  fired  off  their  guns,  for  there  was  not  a 
single  Turk  killed  or  wounded.  The  inhabitants,  panic-stricken, 
had  in  the  meantime  attempted  to  fly,  but  the  town  had  already 
been  'Surrounded,  and  they  were  either  driven  back  or  cut  down 
in  the  fields.  I  had  forgotten  to  state  that  at  the  approach  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  the  inhabitants  of  eight  or  nine  neighbouring 
villages,  fear-stricken,  had  abandoned  their  homes  and  taken 
refuge  here,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand,  and  they  now 
filled  the  streets,  crying  and  screaming  with  fright.  As  all 
resistance  had  now  ceased,  or  rather,  as  none  had  really  been 
offered,  Hafiz  Pacha  had  nothing  to  do  but  march  into  the  town, 
arrest  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  restore  order.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  brought  up  his  artillery,  and,  without  sum- 
moning the  place  to  surrender,  commenced  a  bombardment, 
ruthlessly  throwing  the  bursting  shells  into  these  -crowds  of 
shrieking  women  and  children.  Until  midnight  the  din  of  the 
bombardment  resounded  through  the  streets.  Then  the  loud- 
mouthed dogs  of  war  ceased  their  clamour ;  they  had  done  their 
work  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  sabre. 

During  the  night  and  the  next  morning  the  troops  and  the 
Ba.shi-Bazouks  entered  the  place,  and  then  began  a  scene  of 
pillage,  violence,  and  massacre,  only  equalled  by  that  of  Batak. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  The  town  was  pillaged,  then 
fired  ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  houses  were  burnt,  people  were 
cut  down  in  the  streets,  on  their  own  doorsteps,  on  their  own 
hearthstones.  Old  men  and  women  begging  for  mercy,  and 
children  and  infants  screaming  in  terror,  perished  alike  beneath 
the  swift  and  certain  sabre.  It  is  thought  that  3,000  people 
were  killed  in  this  place  alone,  of  whom  about  400  were  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  and  the  rest  from  the  neighbouring 
villages  who  had  taken  refuge  here.  But  we  were  not  greeted 
here  with  the  scenes  of  horror  that  awaited  us  at  Batak.  Hafiz 
Pacha,  unlike  Achmet  Aga,  had  sense  enough  to  have  the 
bodies  buried  within  the  following  three  days,  and  thus  to  cover 
up  his  tracks. 

It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  that  these  acts  were 
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perpetrated  by  the  Bashi-Baaouks  only,  and  not  by  the  regular 
troops  ;  and  a  great  deal  is  made  of  the  statement  as  showing 
the  massacres  were  committed  without  the  consent  of  the  autho- 
rities. If  the  statement  were  worth  anything,  the  converse 
ought  to  be  true^that  if  the  massacres  were  committed  by  the 
regular  troops  then  the  authorities  are  responsible.  Now,  as  it 
happens,  wherever  there  were  any  regular  troops  to  commit 
massacres,  they  rivalled  the  Bashi-Bazouks  in  atrocity.  Here, 
aa  Mr.  Schuyler  will  show  in  his  report,  regular  and  irregular 
troops  were  equally  cruel,  pitiless,  and  ferocious,  and  Hafiz 
Pacha  is  no  less  guilty  than  Achmet  Aga.  The  reason  is 
simple.  They  are  all  Turks  alike,  and  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them.  These  massacres  were  committed  by  the  order 
of  the  authorities,  and  that  is  why  the  men  who  committed  them 
have  been  rewarded  with  decorations  and  promotions. 

When  we  were  in  Panagurishti  we  were  shown  in  the  ruin.s  of 
the  church,  before  the  place  where  the  altar  had  stood,  a  black 
spot  specked  with  calcined  bones,  on  which  lay  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  This  was  the  remains  of  a  priest,  Theodor  Peoff, 
85  years  of  age,  who  had  been  seized  and  tortured  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  money,  mutilated  and  maltreated  in  ways  which 
only  the  foul  imagination  of  a  Turk  could  invent,  then  killed, 
and  burnt  here  before  the  altar.  In  another  place  we  were  shown 
a  black  spot  where  an  old  blind  man,  Dondje  Stregleyoff,  was 
beaten  half  to  death,  and  then  thrown  senseless  on  a  heap 
of  wood  and  burnt  alive. 

There  was  an  old  man  here,  Zwatko  Boyadjieff  by  name,  a 
public  benefactor,  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  school  fund,  who 
in  winter  supported  half  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  place, 
who  was  renowned  for  his  charities  to  Christian  and  Turk  alike. 
He  was  likewise  seized,  tortured,  and  maltreated.  His  eyes 
were  put  out,  and,  after  undergoing  the  most  fearful  torments, 
he  was  thrown  on  a  heap  of  wood  fainting  or  dead,  the  people 
do  not  know  which,  and  burnt.  They  seized  the  priest  Nestor, 
and  cut  ofi'  his  fingers  one  by  one  to  extort  money,  and  as  the 
poor  man  had  none  to  give  them  they  continued  by  cutting  off 
his  hands,  and  finally  his  head.  We  were  shown  in  the  yard 
of  a  neat  little  cottage,  embowered  in  trees,  a  grave,  beside 
which  a  woman  was  kneeling  as  we  passed.  It  was  the  grave 
of  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who  had  just  returned  home  from 
school  when  the  troubles  began,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
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and  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  outbreak.  They  had  seized 
him,  and  in  mere  sport  cut  off  his  hands  one  by  one  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother,  then  killed  him. 

What  made  these  acts  more  terrible  was,  that  many  of  them 
were  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  weeping  relatives — wife, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters  of  the  victims.  And  they  were  re- 
peated by  the  hundred.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  all  the 
stories  that  were  related  to  us.  But  it  was  not  only  old  and 
young  men  who  suffered ;  women,  young  girls,  children,  infa.nts, 
were  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  These  Turks  have  no  pity,  no 
compassion,  no  bowels.  They  have  not  even  the  pity  of  wild 
beasts.  Even  the  tiger  will  not  slay  the  young  of  its  own 
species.  But  these  Turks,  these  strong  bearded  men,  picked 
infants  up  out  of  their  cradles  with  their  bayonets,  tossed  thern 
in  the  air,  caught  them  again,  and  flung  them  at  the  heads 
of  the  shrieking  mothers.  They  carried  little  ba'bes.  about  the 
streets  on  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  with  the  poor  little 
heads  and  arms  drooping  around  the  barrels  of  their  guns, 
and  the  blood  streaming  down  over  their  hands.  They  cut  off 
the  heads  of  children,  and  compelled  other  children  to  carry  the 
still  bleeding  heads  about  in  their  arms. 

I  would  have  the  reader  remember  that  I  am  relating  facts 
that  have  been  coldly  and  concisely  noted  down  in  my  presence 
by  Mr.  Schuyler  ;  facts  that  will  appear  in  his  report ;  facts 
that  were  told  him  by  people  who  wept  and  moaned  and  wrung 
their  hands,  and  fairly  tore  their  hair  at  the  bare  remembrance 
of  the  scenes  they  were  relating. 

Hundreds  of  women  came  to  us  recounting  what  they  had 
seen  and  what  they  had  suffered.  Not  a  woman  in  the  place 
seemed  to  have  escaped  outrage.  They  all  confessed  it  openly. 
In  other  places  where  these  things  occurred,  the  women  have 
shown  a  hesitation  to  speak.  In  some  cases  they  denied  they 
had  been  outraged,  and  we  afterwards  learned  they  confessed  to 
others  that  they  had  been.  At  Avrat-Alan  a  deputation  of 
ladies  called  upon  Mr.  Schuyler  to  make  their  complaints,  and 
he  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  they  had  very  little  to  say. 
Upon  going  away,  however,  they  left  him  a  letter,  signed  by 
them  all,  saying  that  scarcely  a  woman  in  the  place  had  escaped 
outrage.  They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  tell  him  vivd 
voce;  but  thinking  that  as  he  was  investigating  here  in  an 
official  capitcity  he  ought  to  know,  they  had  decided  to  write  to 
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him.      Here,  however,   they  did   not   hesitate  to   speak   out. 
Outrages  were  committed  so  publicly,  so  generally,  that  they 
feel  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  hide  their  shame,  and  they 
avow  it  openly.     These  acts  were  committed  not  only  in  the 
houses,  but  in  the  streets,  inthe  yards,  in  the  courts,  for  the  Turks 
have  not  even  the  decency  which  may  accompany  vice.     They 
have  not  even  tlae  modesty  of  vileness ;  they  have  not  even  the 
shame  of  nature.     Mothers  were  outraged  in  the  presence  of 
their  daughters  ;  young  girls  in  the  presence  of  their  mothers, 
of  their  sisters  and  brothers.     One  woman  told  us,  wringing  her 
hands    and    crying,    that    she    and    her  daughter,    a   girl   of 
fifteen,    had  been  violated   in    the    same   room,    another  that 
she   was   violated   in  the  presence  of  her  children.      A   girl 
of  eighteen  avowed,  shuddering  and  bowing  her  face  in  her 
hands,  that  she  had  been  outraged  by  ten  soldiers.     A  woman, 
who  came  to  us  on  crutches  with  a  bullet  still  in  her  ankle,  said 
she  had  been  violated  by  three  soldiers  while  lying  wounded  on 
the  ground  groaning  in  agony.     Young,  delicate,  fragile  little 
creatures,  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  were  treated  in  the  same 
brutal  manner.     A  woman  told  us  that  her  daughter,  a  tender, 
delicate  little  thing  of  twelve,  had  been  seized  and  outraged 
by  a  Bashi-Bazouk,  although   she   had  offered  all  the  money 
she  had  in  the  world — although  she  offered  herself — if  he  would 
spare  the  child.     Another  told  us  of  a  poor  little  thing  of  ten 
violated  in  her  presence,  with  a  number  of  other  girls.     Still 
another  told  us  how  a  dozen  young  girls,  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
old,  had  taken  refuge  in  her  house,  hoping  to  escape  detection  ; 
how  they  had  been  discovered ;    how  two  of  them  had  been 
outraged,  and  killed,  because  they  had  resisted,  and  how  the 
others'  then  submitted  to  their  fate,  white,  shivering,  their  teeth 
chatteri-ng  with  fright. 

And  yet  Sir  Henry  Elliot  and  Mr.  Disraeli  will  keep  prating 
to  us  about  exaggeration,  forsooth !  The  crimes  that  were  com- 
mitted here  are  beyond  the  reach  of  exaggeration.  There  were 
stories  related  to  us  that  are  maddening  in  their  atrocity,  that  cause 
the  heart  to  swell  in  a  burst  of  impotent  rage  that  can  only  find 
vent  in  pitying,  useless  tears.  We  were  told  of  a  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  outraged  by  three  or  four  Bashi-Bazouks  in  the  presence 
of  her  father,  who  was  old  and  blind.  Suddenly  she  saw  one  of 
them  preparing  in  mere  sport  to  kill  the  poor  old  man,  and  she 
eprafag  forward  with  a  shriek,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
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weeping,  and  trying- to  shield  him  with  her  own  delicate  body. 
It  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  bnllet  sped  on  its  course,  and  the  father 
and  daughter — the  sweet  young  girl  .and  the  blind  old  man — • 
fell  dead  in  each  other's  arms.  I  should,  perhaps,  beg  pardon 
of  my  readers  for  dwelling  on  these  harrowing  details.  But  I 
am  not  writing  for  children  and  young  girls,  but  for  men  and 
■  women ;  and  everywhere  here  I  see  the  Turks  looking  upon  the 
English  as  their  friends  and  allies,  counting  upon  us  for  help 
against  their  enemies,  looking  to  us  for  aid  and  comfort,  and 
beheving— most  exasperating  thing  of  all — that  they  have  our 
approval  in  everything  they  do. 

If  I  tell  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  it  is  because  I  want  the 
people  of  England  to  understand  what  these  Turks  are,  and  if 
we  are  to  go  on  bolstering  up  this  tottering  despotism ;  if  we  are 
to  go  on  carrying  this  loathsome  vice-stricken  leper  about  on 
our  shoulders,  let  us  do  it  with  open  eyes  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts ;  let  us  see  the  hideous  thing  we  are  carrying. 
Mr.  Schuyler  obtained  ample  evidence  of  other  crimes  too 
foul  to  be  even  named.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Baring  has  obtained 
no  information  on  this  point,  and  does  not  believe  in  it.  I 
scarcely  wonder  at  this.  There  are  crimes  that  repel  investiga- 
tion, that  avoid  the  light ;  that,  like  those  vile  creeping  loath- 
some things  found  under  carrion  or  in  the  lowest  dejiths  of 
sewers,  cling  to  the  dark  holes  and  corners  and  escape  inspection. 
Mr.  Schuyler  has  explored  these  dark  depths  to  the  bottom  with 
the  coolness  of  a  surgeon  probing  a  foul  and  festering  ulcer. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  able  to  state  the  facts  in  his  report. 
They  are  without  the  pale  of  the  English  language,  and  for  my 
part  I  shall  not  again  refer  to  them. 

And  the  "Queen  of  the  Bulgarians,"  the  youngschool-mistress, 
what  became  of  her  ?  Alas  !  her  fate  was  only  that  of  hundreds 
of  others.  I  could  not  ask  hA  to  relate  all  the  story  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. It  was  too  plainly  written  in  the  pale,  dejected, 
though  still  gentle  and  sympathetic  face.  But  we  saw  a  woman 
in  Otluk-kui  who  was  present  when  she  fell  into  the  haftdfe  of 
three  or  four  Bashi-Bazouks.  Yes,  this  educated,  intelligent, 
sensitive  young  girl  was  seizediand  outraged,  in  the  presence- of 
half-a-dozen  of  her  comrades  and-  neighbours,  by  three  or  f6ur 
brutes  who  still  pollute  the  earth  with  their  vile  existence. 
Exaggerated,  Sir  Henry,  indeed ! '  And  if  your  own  daughter 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  would  you  stilLgo  on'prating 
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about  exaggeration?  But  this  was  not  enough.  Her  fathoi 
was  shot  down  in  his  own  house,  and  she  and  her  mother  dug 
his  grave  in  their  garden  and  buried  him ;  and  still  the  poor 
girl  had  not  suffered  enough.  The  Turkish  authorities  heard 
that  she  had  embroidered  the  flag,  and  two  weeks  after  the  in- 
surrection was  completely  crushed  they  ordered  her  arrest.  A 
Mudir  had  been  sent  to  the  village  in  the  meantime,  and  ho 
seized  and  took  her  to  his  house  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with 
the  woman  at  whose  house  the  flag  had  been  worked — the  tall, 
stalwart  woman  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter.  She  told  us  what  occurred  in  the  Mudir's  house  that 
night.  The  poor  girl,  in  spite  of  tears  and  prayers,  that  might 
have  moved  a  tiger  to  pity,  was  stripped  naked,  beaten,  spat 
upon,  and  again  outraged.  It  was  then  that  she  was  nick-named 
"Queen  of  the  Bulgarians,"  and  the  next  day  she  and  another 
woman,  who  had  been  likewise  maltreated  in  even  a  more  hor- 
rible way,  were  sent  to  Tatar-Bazardjik.  Here  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  Turkish  population,  hooted,  jeered,  pelted  witK 
mud,  spat  upon,  and  insulted  with  the  foulest  epithets  that  a 
Turkish  mob  could  find.  It  mattered  not  that  she  was  one 
poor  weeping  girl  all  alone  among  a  crowd  of  enemies — fiends 
rather  than  men.  ,  There  is  no  pity  in  the  breasts  of  these 
savages.  Then,  fainting,  insensible,  she  was  thrown  into  a  cart 
and  sent  off  to  Philippopolis,  thrown  into  prison  there,  and  kept 
on  bread  and  water  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Schuyler.  Then 
she  was  set  at  liberty,  ill,  shattered  in  health,  and  broken- 
hearted. 

We  saw  this  same  Mudir  of  Otluk-kui  when  we  were  there. 
Mr.  Baring  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  filthy  brute  he  ever  saw. 
The  very  night  Mr.  Baring  was  there,  the  Mudir,  as  if  in  very 
contempt  for  his  presence  in  the  place,  sent  for  two  young 
married  women,  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  in  the  massacre, 
to  come  to  his  house.  They  refused.  The  next  night,  when 
Mr.  Schuyler  was  there,  he  again  sent  for  them,  and  they  again 
refused  ;  but  they  came  to  Mr.  Schuyler  next  day  in  despair, 
saying  they  felt  sure  that  as  soon  as  we  left  the  village  he  would 
send  his  zaptiehs  for  them.  When  Mr.  Schuyler  spoke  to  the 
Governor  of  Philippopolis  about  this  Mudir,  ho  simply  replied 
that  he  knew  he  was  a  bad  man,  but  he  had  no  better  man  to 
put  in  his  place.  This  man  will  not  be  punished,  nor  will 
Achmet  Aga,  the  destroyer  of  Batak,  nor  another  Achmet  Aga, 
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equally  infamous,  who  destroyed  Perustitza ;  nor  Tossum  Bey, 
who  burnt  Klissura  ;  nor  Ohefket  Pacha,  who,  beaten  as  a 
general  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
the  unresisting  people  of  Bazardjik,  where  his  generalship  had 
full  scope.  These  men  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  rewarded, 
decorated,  and  promoted.  And  we  can  do  nothing ;  I  am  sure 
nothing  will  be  done.  Diplomacy  is  impotent.  If  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  remains  in  Constantinople  he  will  make  a  few  mild  repre- 
sentations to  the  Porte,  which  the  latter  will  receive  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  and — that  is  all.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Sir  Henry  does  not  believe  in  the  atrocities.  How  can 
he  be  expected  to  make  strong  representations  on  the  subject  1 
Or  a  strong  man  may  be  sent  in  Sir  Henry's  place,  -Hrho  will  go 
so  far  as  to  make  urgent  representations  to  the  Porte,  or  who 
may  even  go  the  length  of  making  strong  representations.  The 
Porte  will  promise  everything.  It  will  give  assurance  of  the 
most  benevolent  intentions,  it  will  utter  the  most  philanthropic 
protestations,  the  Government  will  issue  more  paper  reforms, 
the  diplomatists  will  be  satisfied,  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  it. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise.  There  are  not  a  dozen  Turks  in  the 
empire  who  see  the  necessity  of  reform.  There  is  nobody  to 
carry  out  the  reforms.  The  Mutld-serif  of  Philippopolis  told 
the  simple  truth  when  he  said  he  had  no  better  Mudir  to  send 
to  Otluk-kui  instead  of  the  drunken  beast  who  is  there  now. 
But  they  would  not  carry  out  reforms  if  they  could.  The  Mutle^- 
serif  of  Philippopolis  has  the  reputation  of  being  too  favourable 
to  the  Bulgarians,  and  when  we  were  there  the  Turks  were  loudly 
demanding  his  recall.  He  seemed  like  a  very  honest,  con- 
scientious man,  desirous  of  doing  what  was  right.  He  entered 
into  the  question  of  the  misery  of  the  burnt-out  people  with 
Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Baring  in  an  earnest  serious  way,  that 
carried  with  it  the  conviction  that  he  was  really  working  hard 
to  relieve  their  sufferings.  He  said  money  was  to  be  given 
them,  their  cattle  to  be  restored,  their  houses  rebuilt,  and  every 
possible  thing  done  for  them.  He  was  so  earnest,  so  serious,  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  tbese  measures,  that 
you  could  not  doubt  his  good  intentions.  And  yet,  not  only 
are  the  cattle  not  restored,  not  only  are  the  houses  not  rebuilt, 
but  Mr.  Schuyler  has  found  that  this  same  plausible,  earnest,  con- 
scientious governor,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  making 
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tliesepromises  to  him  and  Mr.  Baring,  was  issuing  tlie  strict  orders- 
that  the  people  of  Batak,  as  well  as  of  the  other  burnt  villages; 
he  forced  to  pay  their  regular  taxes  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  And  this  is  one  of  the  good  men — one  who  is  .';o 
friendly  to  the  Bulgnrians  that  the  Turks  demand  his  recall. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Turkish  ideas  of  reform.  Until  the 
last  year  the  whole  male  Christian  population,  from  infants  one 
day  old  up  to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  had  ;to  pay  the  military 
exemption  tax.  Last  year,  however,  a  great  reform  was 
ushered  in  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets.  In  future,  only 
those  capable  of  military  service  were  to  pay  the  exemption  tax, 
and  there  were  great  rejoicings  among  the  people.  But  when 
the  tax  came  to  be  levied,  what  was  the  astonishment  of  every- 
body to  find  that  each  village  was  ordered  to  pay  exactly  tlie 
same  sum  as  before.  The  tax  was  only  redistributed.  The 
round  sum  before  paid  on  the  whole  population  of  the  village- 
now  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  those  only  capable  of  military 
duty.  But  the  whole  amount  must  be  made  up.  This  is  the 
Turkish  idea  of  reform,  and  the  Turkish  way  of  throwing  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  And  these  are  the  people  from  whom 
we  expect  reforms!  There  will  be  no  reforms.  The  thousands 
of  helpless  women  and  children,  of  babes  and  sucklings' 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  whose  bones  and  flesh  are  fattening 
the  soil  of  Bulgaria,  cry  out  against  the  hollow  mockery,  and' 
give  it  the  lie.  And  you  say,  oh  statesmen  of  Europe,  that  the' 
status  quo  must  be  maintained  ;  that  this  must  last.  I  tell  you 
it  will  not  last.  You  must  find  another  solution  for  the 
Eastern  question,  or  another  solution  will  find  you.  It  will  not 
last,  or  civilization  is  a  delusion,  justice  a  mockeiy,  and 
Christianity  a  farce  and  a  failure. 


The  following  letter  reached  the  Daily  News  oflSce  witbout 
date. 

PHILIPPOPOIylS. 

A  two  hours'  drive  from  Philippopolis  over  a  very  fair  road 
that  led  through  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Maritza, 
brought  us  to  what  had  formerly  been  the  village  of  Perusiitza. 
This  village  was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  led 
by  one  Achmet-Aga,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
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AchmetvAga,  still  more  infamous^  who  destroyed  Batak.  It  was 
a  prettily-situated  little  place,  built,  as  it  was,  on  a  low  hill 
that  dominated  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  and  enabled  its  ini- 
habitants  to  command  a  view  over  the  rich  and  luxuriant 
valley,  miles  in  extent.  It  wasj  however^  like  so  many  other 
places-  that  we  have  seen-,  in  ruins,  not  one  house  remaining 
standing.  We  found  about  a  thousand  people,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  women  and  children,  who  were  living  in 
the  nooks  and' corners  of  the  walls,  where  they  had  constructed 
temporary  sheds  of  straw  capable  of  sheltering  them  from-  the 
suui  but'  not  from  the  rain;  Their- present  means  of  existence 
were' principally  the  new  harvest,  which  they  were  gathering 
slowly  and  painfully,  without  the  aid  of  their  cattle,  which 
hadii  been  driven  off  by  their  Turkish  neighbours,  and  partly 
some  assistance  that  was  given  ihem  by  the  Governor  of 
Philippopolis.  This  is  the  only  case  we  h^ve  heard  of  where 
the  Turkish  authorities  Have  given-  any  assistance  whatever 
to  the  burnt  villages.  The  cattle  of  the  people  here  were  all 
in  the  village  of'Ustuna,  not  more  than  three  miles  distant. 
They  had  been  there  irt-  the'  possession  of  the  Turks  ever  since 
the  middle  of  May;  Not  a  single  head' had  been  restored  tO 
the  owners,  and  yet  the  kind,  plausible,  earnest,  conscientious 
MutK-Sferif  of  Philippopolis,  with  whom  we  were  to  dine  that 
nigh*,' had  assured  us  only  the  day  before  that  the  cattle  had 
been  restored  to  their'  proper  owners,  that  the  houses  were 
being  rebuilt,  and  help  distributed  to  the  needy.   . 

Nobody  can  understand  the  cool,  plausible,  conscientious 
way  in  which  a  Turk  can  lie  until  he  has  seen  what  I  have  seeii 
during  this  trip  through  Bulgaria.  I  have  travelled  a  good 
deal;  and  seen  something  of  the  world;  but  I  am  willing  to 
confess  that  until  I  came  here  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent 
toi  which  human  duplicity  could  be  carried.  The  honest, 
straight-forward  way  in  which  these  people  will  lie  to  you  is 
simply  past  belief,  and  will  impose  upon  the  most  incredulous 
and  sceptical  mind;  There  is  an  honesty,  an  earnestness,  a 
seriousness  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  an  evident  knowledge  of 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  which  carries  conviction  with 
it,  and  convinces  you  that  they  see  and'  know  and  feel  about 
it  exactly  as  you  do.  The  right  is  so  evident  to  their  mind 
as  well  as  yours,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  go  wrong; 
and  it- is  not  until  you'  see  with    your    own    eyes   that  they 
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have  been  coolly,  deliberately,  and  with  premeditation,  lying 
to  you  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  that  you  begin  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  their  duplicity.  There  are  cases  like  the 
present,  in  which  one  finds  out  the  truth ;  but  generally  you 
have  no  means  of  verifying  what  has  been  said  to  you,  and 
of  necessity  you  are  obliged  to  believe.  It  requires  a  special 
habit  and  training  of  mind  to  be  able  to  disbelieve  every 
word  which  is  said  to  you  ;  a  habit  of  mind  which  Europeans 
as  a  rule  have  not  got,  which  they  cannot  get,  unless  brought 
up  in  it  from  infancy,  and  which  is  rarely  obtained  in  Europe. 
This  is  why  Europeans  are  continually  deceived  and  ovei'reached 
in  their  dealings  with  Orientals.  The  reader  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  I,  the  writer  of  these  lines,  seem  to  have  learnt  it  pretty 
well  already.  Not  at  all.  I  know  that  the  Mutle'-Serif  of 
Philippopolis,  or  any  other  Turk,  can  make  me  believe  any 
number  of  lies,  unless  I  have  ready  to  hand  the  means  of  dis- 
proving them.  I  feel  I  am  a  perfect  child  in  their  hands.  I 
could  no  more  have  doubted  Kiana  Pacha  and  Edib  EfPendi 
when  they  said  there  was  nobody  killed  at  Batak  than  I  could 
have  doubted  that  the  sun  would  rise  to-morrow,  had  I  not  been 
to  Batak  and  seen  6,000  or  7,000  bodies  lying  there.  So  far 
from  returning  the  cattle  to  the  destitute  villagers,  the  Turks 
of  Ustuna,  hearing  that  we  had  been  to  Perustitza,  and  fearing 
we  might  make  urgent  representations  on  the  subject,  drove 
them  all  off  to  another  part  of  the  countrj"-,  and  sold  them. 

The  troubles  seem  to  have  arisen  here  as  follows  ;  and  I  will 
only  preface  the  relation  of  what  occurred  with  the  remark 
that  the  same  atrocities  and  horrors,  the  same  scenes  of  pillag'e, 
violence,  and  massacre  occurred  here  as  elsewhere.  If  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  them  more  in  detail  it  is  because  I  think  I  have 
already  given  the  reader  a  sutfieiently  clear  idea  of  what  the 
pillage  of  a  village  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  really 
means,  and  it  is  useless  to  go  on  repeating  these  harrowing 
.stories  to  infinitude.  Perustitza  was  a  place  of  350  houses  and 
from  2,000  to  2,500  inhabitants.  It  was  nearly  the  only  village 
where  any  real  resistance  was  offered,  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and 
the  people  here  defended  themselves  with  far  more  vigour 
unprepared  as  they  were,  than  did  the  inhabitants  of  Otluk-kui, 
who  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  making  fortifications.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  assertions  of  the  Turks,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Schuyler  has  obtained  any  evidence  to  show  that  there  was 
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anything  like  a  real  insurrection  hero.  All  that  can  be  made 
of  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  is  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation  and  excitement  owing  to  the  circulation 
of  rumours  about  the  intended  declaration  of  war  by  Servia ; 
that  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  were  about  equally  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  that  the  former  especially  were  in  a  state  of 
panic,  only  too  well  justified  bj'  subsequent  events.  The  in- 
habitants of  Perustitza  deny  that  there  was  any  insurgent  com- 
mittee in  the  village,  or  that  any  insurrection  was  organized 
here.  The  only  proof  the  Turks  offer  of  the  contrary,  was  that 
many  of  the  people  had  buried  their  valuable  effects  early  in 
the  spring,  and  had  planted  their  crops  over  them  so  as  to  effec- 
tually hide  them,  thus  giving  evidence  that  they  knew  an  insur- 
rection was  preparing  weeks  before  it  actually  broke  out.  This 
is  simply  no  proof  at  all.  These  Bulgarians  are  so  accustomed 
to  lawless  acts  of  violence,  to  spoliation  and  robbery  by  Turkish 
ofScials,  as  by  thieves  and  brigands,  that  they  always  keep 
whatever  little  money  they  may  have  put  by  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  upon  the  slightest  alarm  they  bury  everything 
valuable  that  they  have  no  immediate  use  for  and  that  will  not 
spoil  by  being  put  in  the  earth.  This  fact  is  rather  an  evidence 
of  Turkish  misrule  than  of  anything  else,  and  only  shows  the 
general  state  of  insecurity  in  which  people  live  here.  The 
people  who  live  north  of  the  Balkans,  and  who  cross  the  moun- 
tains every  year,  and  go  south  to  help  to  get  in  the  harvest, 
always  bury  their  valuables  before  starting  ;  and  when  the  war 
'broke  out  last  year  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  whole 
population  of  Bulgaria  buried  their  money,  jewels,  and  other 
valuables  immediately,  to  be  ready  for  the  worst.  A  custom 
which  is  really  an  evidence  of  Turkish  misrule,  and  nothing 
more,  is  impudently  offered  by  the  Turks  as  an  exceptional 
thing,  and  as  evidence  of  a  regularly  organized  revolt. 

The  people  assert,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their  word, 
that  until  they  heard  of  the  massacres  in  other  places,  and  saw 
from  the  hills  above  the  town,  the  fires  of  other  burning  villages,, 
there  was  no  thought  of  insurrection  or  even  of  defence.  When 
however,  they  saw  these  sinister  tokens  they  immediately  sent 
one  of  their  head  men  to  Pnilippopolis  to  the  Governor,  Aziz 
Pacha,  to  ask  that  some  regular  troops  might  be  sent  to  protect 
them.  To  the  first  application  they  received  no  answer  ;  and 
the  next  day  they  sent  the  same  man  back  again  to  demand 
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protection.  This  is  not  denied  even  by  the  Turks.  The  only- 
difference  in  the  story  as  told  by  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians  is, 
that  the  former  say  that  Aziz  Pacha  promised  them  protection, 
whUe  the  Bulgarians  assert,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
he  wrote  them  a  letter  which  was  read  to  all  the  men  of  the 
village  assembled  together,  telling  them  that  he  had  no  troops 
to  send  them,  and  that  if  they  were  attacked  they  must  defend 
themselves.  But  he  advised  them  to  remain  quietly  at  home, 
not  leave  the  village  for  a  few  days,  and  allow  nobody  from  any 
other  village  to  come  there.  They  all  maintain  so  stoutly 
that  such  a  letter  was  written  them  by  Aziz  Pacha  that  I  cannot 
doubt  it.  We  could  not  find  the  letter,  because  the  man  who 
had  brought  it — the  same  who  had  gone  to  ask  for  protection — 
had  been  arrested  upon  returning  to  Philippopolis  a  third 
time  upon  the  same  mission,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  told 
us  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  place  had  possession  of  the  letter 
when  arrested,  and  the  Turks  had  of  course  seized  it.  In  the 
meantime,  between  the  second  and  third  appeals  for  help,  Aziz 
Pacha  sent  two  zaptiehs,  or  rural  policemen.  These  zaptielis, 
however,  only  remained  a  few  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  said  they  would  go  to  Ustuna  and  see  what  was  going  ou 
there,  borrowed  two  horses,  went  off,  and  never  came  back. 
Then  there  arrived  two  Bashi-Bazouks,  with  a  message  from 
Achmet-Aga,  the  chief  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  saying  he  was 
coming  with  200  or  300  Bashi-Bazouks  to  protect  them,  as  he 
had  heard  they  had  asked  for  protection.  They,  however,  did 
not  relish  the  protection  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  told  the  two 
emissaries  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  protected,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  protect  themselves.  The  two  Bashi-Bazouks 
insisted,  however,  that  Achmet-Aga  should  come  and  protect 
them  and  refused  to  take  back  the  message.  Whereupon 
there  was  an  altercation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  two 
Turks  were  seized  and  killed.  These  facts  were  related  to 
me  by  an  Armenian  woman,  whose  husband  kept  a  kind  oicafe 
in  the  place,  and  in  whose  house  the  interview  with  the  Turks 
took  place.  The  Armenians  and  Jews,  I  may  remark,  are  the 
only  people  here  who  may  be  considered  really  impartial,  as 
they  are  neither  Turk  nor  Bulgarian  in  language  or  religion, 
and  both  parties  treat  them  as  friends.  She  said  there  was 
evidently  no  ill-feeling  towards  the  two  Turks  when  they 
arrived,  as  the  Bulgarians  had  given  them  coffee  in  her  house 
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As  Mr.  Bariag  talked  to  this  ^voInan,  I  presume  he  will  have 
obtained  the  facts  from  her  very  much  as  I  give  them. 

There  was  not,  so  far  as  wo  can  learn,  any  sufficient  reason 
:for  killing  these  two  Turks.  It  is  true  that  they  were  Eashi- 
Bazouks,  and  that  several  villages  had  already  been  burnt  by 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  that  they  had  come  with  what  could  only 
.be  regarded  as  a  threatening  message,  but  this  was  no  e^ccuse 
for  killing  them.  It  has  been  impossible  to  learn  under  exactly 
what  circumstances  they  were  killed,  as  it  was  not  done  in 
the  village,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred  in  a  fight, 
or  whether  it  was  done  in  cold  blood.  What  seems  probable, 
however,  is  that  they  were  asked  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  that 
they  refused,  and  that  they  were  then  fired  upon  and  killed. 
The  villagers  appeared  to  think  they  were  simply  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  Aziz  Pacha,' who  told  them  to  allow 
nobody  to  come  to  their  village  ;  for  it  was  after  killing  these 
two  Bashi-Bazouks  that  they  sent  the  third  message  to  him 
lasking  for  his  protection,  and  informing  him  what  they  had 
done.  But  the  Turks  say  that,  the  messenger  only  delivered  a 
i'part  of  the  message,  and  said  nothing  about  the  killing  of  the 
rtwo  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  this  is  iwhy  he  was  arrested  ,a  day  or 
two  later,  when  the  truth  was  known,  for  he  had  remained  in 
PhilLppopolis  and  never  returned  to  the  village.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  villagers  sent  the  message, 
for  they  made  no  secret  of  killing  the  two  Bashi-Bazouks,  and 
do  not  now.  In  the  meantime  the  villagers,  having  received  no 
answer  to  their  third  appeal  for  protection,  and  justly  feaaring 
the  ivengeance  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  of  whose  ravages  in  other 
villages  they  were  receiving  daily  reports,  began  ;to  prepare  for 
defence.  Some  of  them,  however,  decided  to  fly  to  Philippopolis 
and  the  other  villages,  and  did  so,  leaving  ,all  their  property 
rbehind.  The  rest  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last. 
They  callected  provisions  for  several  days  in  one  of  the  churches 
on  a  little  eminence  overlooking  the  town,  a  place  very  .well 
suited  for  defence,  as  it  was  in  a  commanding  position  and  sur- 
I'ounded  by  a  good  heavy  stone  wall.  They  made  loopholes  in  this 
wall,  put  several  barrels  of  water  in  the  church,  and  mad?  ready 
fora  siege.  Jt.will  be  observed  that  they  never  went  out  of  their 
own  village,  nor  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  molest  .their 
.Mussulman  neighbours.  Finally,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
29th  of  April  (old  style),  corresponding  to  our  May  llth,  the 
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(lay  before  the  massacre  of  Batak,  the  Bashi-Bazouks  were 
reported  to  be  coming  from  the  direction  of  XJstima.  Every- 
body— women  and  children  as  wuU  as  men — immediately 
abandoned  their  houses  and  took  refuge  in  the  church.  But 
some,  whose  courage  failed  them  at  the  last  moment,  determined 
to  go  out  and  surrender.  They  did  so,  and  after  having  given 
up  their  arms,  were  mass:icred.  This  did  not,  however,  en- 
ojurage  the  others  to  follow  their  example,  and  they  resolved 
all  the  more  sternly  to  resist  to  the  last. 

Among  those  who  went  out  of  the  village  at  this  time  was  a 
Frenchman,  engaged  in  some  commercial  enterprise  in  Philip- 
popolis,  who,  healing  of  the  troubles,  had  come  home  the  day 
before  in  search  of  another  Frenchman,  a  comrade  who  had  been 
absent  some  days,  and  to  whom  he  was  afraid  something  had 
happened.  He  went  with  a  number  of  the  villagers  to  meet 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  was  received  by  Achmet-Aga,  to  whom  he 
explained  his  business,  as  he  spoke  Turkish  very  well,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  he  was  a  Frenchman.  There  was  in 
fact  no  need  of  an  explanation,  as  he  was  well  known  all  over 
the  country.  He  was  retained  a  prisoner  for  a  while,  and  then 
killed,  probably  because  they  thought  he  had  money  about  him. 
The  comrade  he  was  in  seai-ch  of  had  been  already  seized  and 
killed  before.  The  French  Consul,  having  established  the  facts, 
has  made  a  complaint,  and  the  French  Government  has  pro- 
bably by  this  time  made  a  demand  for  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity to  the  families  of  the  two  men.  This  is  an  important 
fact  bearing  upon  the  affair  of  Perustitza,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked, for  it  shows  the  murderous  spirit  which  actuated  the 
Bashi-Bazouks.  Many  of  the  people  who  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Tui-ks  to  go  and  surrender, 
and  who  nevertheless  were  not  disposed  to  take  their  chances 
in  the  church,  fled  to  the  fields,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  killed  wherever  overtaken.  Having  thus  termi- 
nated their  connection  with  the  people  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
they  proceeded  to  pillage  the  abandoned  houses,  to  which  they 
afterwards  applied  the  match.  They  did  not  make  any  direct 
attack  upon  the  church,  furtlier  than  firing  upon  it  from  a  safe 
distance.  They  were  brave  enough  when  it  was  a  question  of 
fighting  women  and  children,  but  as  soon  as  they  found  armed 
men  before  them  they  were  by  no  means  so  anxious  to  try  their 
sabres. 
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During  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  they  amused 
and  enriched  themselves  by  pillaging  and  burning  the  -villages, 
occasionally  firing  at  the  people  in  the  church  at  long  range, 
while  the  poor  villagers  remained  in  the  churchyard  all  this 
time  and  watched  their  burning  houses  with  despairing  eyes. 
They  could  do  nothing.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them  armed,  while  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
numbered  a  thousand.  I  have  talked  with  an  Armenian  girl, 
the  daughter  of  the  woman  above  referred  to,  who  remained  in 
the  church  thl'oughout  the  siege.  The  story  she  tells  is  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  one.  Her  father  and  mother  being 
Armenians  thought  they  could  risk  leaving  the  village,  and 
went  to  meet  the  Bashi-Bazouks  with  the  others  who  went 
out  to  surrender.  Their  nationality  and  their  poverty  saved 
them,  for  they  were  not  harmed.  But  they  had  not  chosen  to 
take  their  daughter  with  them,  because,  as  she  said,  they  feared 
she  would  be  outraged  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  and  they  preferred  to  leave  her  behind  with  the 
people  in  the  church,  to  take  her  chance  of  life  and  death  in  the 
impending  fight.  She  says  the  women  and  children  were  all 
put  in  the  church,  which  was  as  full  as  it  would  hold,  and  that 
the  men  remained  outside  the  churchyard,  sheltered  behind  the 
wall,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  occasionally 
firing  through  the  loopholes  when  the  occasion  offered.  She 
said  the  men  showed  themselves  very  cool  and  brave  at  this 
time,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  being  able  to 
make  good  their  defence  against  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  There 
was  nobody  in  particular  who  seemed  to  command  them,  or  who 
appeared  to  direct  the  operations,  but  they  gave  out  rations,  posted 
sentries  at  night,  and  kept  up  a  very  bold  front  from  Tuesday 
until  Thursday.  She  relates  a  most  curious  fact  with  regard  to 
the  girls  of  the  village.  It  was  decided  as  soon  as  the  people 
had  assembled  in  the  church,  that  all  the  girls  over  ten  should 
be  dressed  in  boys'  clothes,  so  that  iu  case  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst  they  might  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the 
brutality  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  Nearly  all'  the  young  girls  put 
on  a  suit  of  their  brothers'  clothing,  cut  off  their  long  hair,  and 
did  their  best  to  make-up  as  boys.  She  says  they  offered  her  a 
suit,  but  she  was  ashamed  to  put  it  on,  and  had  gone  through 
the  siege  in  her  own  apparel.  She  says  that  these  girls  showed 
themselves  very  brave,  and  that  many  of  them  would  have  been 
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glad  to  handle  a  gun -had  there  been  any  for  them.  But  even 
the  men  were  not  all  armed,  and  there  were,  of  course,  no 
weapons  to  spai'e  for  the  women. 

The  reader  will  have  much  satisfaction  in  learning  that  sucli 
of  these  brave  girls  as  escaped  death  during  the  siege  likewise 
escaped  outrage.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  as  wherever  they 
showed  themselves  they  were  taken  for  men  and  ruthlessly  fired 
upon,  but  those  who  remained  alive  escaped  dishonour,  and  among 
the  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred  people  who  gathered  around 
us  when  we  arrived  in  the  village  I  saw  many  a  bright  pair  of 
eyes  that  met  our  gaze  as  proudly  and  saucily  as  evei",  in  spite 
of  the  missing  tresses.  Many  women  were  outraged  here  as 
elsewhere,  but  they  were  principally  those  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  in  the  beginning,  or  had  tried  to  escape  into  the  fields 
on  the  approach  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  The  Armenian  girl 
describes  the  nights  passed  in  the  church  here  as  something 
fearful.  The  continued  alarm,  the  appi'ehensions  of  a  night 
attack,  the  crying  of  children,  the  weeping  and  mourning  of 
the  women  watching  their  burning  homes  and  dreading  what 
was  yet  to  come,  the  firing  and  shouting,  the  crackling  flames 
that  lit  up  the  night  and  rolled  off  great  volumes  of  smoke 
which  hung  over  them,  and  threw  back  the  glare  from  on  high, 
so  that  the  people  in  the  church  could  see  to  read  their  prayers, 
made  up  a  scene  of  terror  which,  told  in  the  energetic,  interjec- 
tional,  excited  language  of  this  peasant  girl,  was  full  of  a  thrill- 
ing interest.  They  were  so  closely  packed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  lie  down,  and  those  who  slept  did  so  sitting  or 
standing.  Indeed  there  was  little  inclination  to  sleep  except 
among  the  children,  the  excitement  and  terror  were  too  great. 
This  continued  until  Thursday  afternoon.  Then  there  came  a 
change ;  Achmet-Aga,  who  commanded  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  had 
sent  to  Philippopolis  to  say  that  the  village  had  risen  in  revolt, 
and  that  he  was  attacking  it.  These  people  would  not  come 
quietly  out,  deliver  up  their  arms  and  be  slaughtered  as  tkey 
had  done  at  Batak.  They  wei"e  therefore  insurgents,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  fact  is  that  this  was  a  revolt  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  not  of  the  Christians,  and  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  but  Turkey  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  such.  Aziz  Pacha,  who  was  so  friendly  to  the  Bulgariaas 
that  he  bas  since  been  removed,  and  who  had  paid  no  heed  to 
the  repeated  demands  of  the  people  for  protection,  now  that 
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they  were  attacked  as  they  had  foreseen  they  would  be,  instead 
of  going  to  protect  them,  marched  against  them  at  the  head  of 
regular  troops  and  a  battery  of  artillery. 

He  arrived  at  the  village  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  without 
summoning  the  place  to  surrender,  opened  a  bombardment. 
The  first  intimation  the  people  had  of  his  presence  was  the  roar 
of  his  cannon.  I  know  the  Turks  assert  that  he  sent  a  summons 
to  them  to  surrender  before  opening  fire.  This,  however,  the 
villagers  deny  stoutly;  and  as  the  Turks  themselves  admit 
that  the -village  had  sent  to  Aziz  Pacha  three  times  demanding 
his  protection,  it  does  not  seem  probable;  it  is  altogether  past 
belief  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  refused  to  surrender 
when  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  regular  troops.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Guarracino  tried  hard  to  get  evidence  to  show  that  Aziz 
Pacha  sent  them  a  summons  to  surrender,  and  to  show  that  they 
refused.  I  am  convinced  that  he  will  have  obtained  no  trust- 
worthy evidence  to  confirm  these  assertions,  because  the  facts ' 
that  are  acknowledged  by  the  Turks  themselves  are  against  it. 
.These  facts  are — first,  that  as  soon  as  the  artillery  opened  upon 
them  the  men,  who  up  to  that  time  had  maintained  a  bold  front, 
became  panic-stricken  and  did  not  offer  afterwards  the  slightest 
resistance.  They  immediately  abandoned  this  church,  which 
they  had  stored  with  provisions  and  prepared  for  defence,  which 
was  in  an  excellent  position  for  defence,  and  all— men,  women, 
and  children — fled. 

This  one  would  think  sufficient  evidence  for  Mr.  Guarracino 
that  there  was  no  resistance  offered  to  the  regular  troops ;  but 
hei  tried  hard  to  obtain  proof  that  they  resisted  even  after  this. 
They  .took  refuge  in  another  church  which  was  down  in  a  little 
hollow  on  the  other  side  of  the  village.  No  defence  was  possible 
in  this  church.  We  all  went  together — for  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  went  to  Perustitza  the  same  day 
— and  examined  this  church ;  indeed,  the  investigation  was 
cajried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the  churchyard.  It  was  domi- 
nated on  all  sides  by  the  rising  ground  around  it  at  easy  musket 
range.  The  churchyard  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  feet  high, 
which  indeed  offered  a  shelter,  but  over  which  it  was  impossible 
for  anybody  inside  to  fire.  No  loopholes  had  been  made  in 
this  wall ;  no  scaffolding  had  been  erected  inside  to  enable  the 
people  to  fire  over  it.  The  church  was  equally  incapable  of 
defence.     There  were  only  two  windows  from  which  shots  might 
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have  been  fired.  These  were  two  round  windows  high  up  on 
the  gable  ends  of  the  building,  which  was  like  all  the  Bulgarian 
churches,  very  low,  with  the  floor  sunk  below  the  ground.  We 
could  not  learn  that  any  scaffolding  had  been  constructed  up  to 
these  windows  to  enable  people  to  fire  from  thenj.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  single  shot  fired  from  this  church.  The 
very  fact  that  the  people  left  a  place  like  the  other,  capable  of 
defence,  and  came  and  took  refuge  in  a  slaughter-pen  like  this, 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  abandoned  the  idea 
of  resistance.  Mr.  Guarracino  did  not  think  so.  He  tried  to 
get  the  people  to  say  that  Aziz  Pacha  had  sent  them  a  summons 
to  surrender  ;  that  they  had  fired  on  the  bearer  of  the  summons, 
and  continued  the  fight ;  and  when  they  refused  to  admit  this, 
he  bullied  and  browbeat  them,  called  them  insui-gents,  and  told 
them  they  had  brought  it  on  themselves.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian  girl,  who  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  escaped  over  the  walls  the  next  night  aftei 
coming  here,  and  fled  into  the  country,  leaving  only  about  fifty 
or  sixty  men  in  the  place,  with  the  women  and  children — very 
good  proof  that  no  defence  was  intended  against  the  i;egular 
troops,  and  none  really  offered. 

Now,  what  did  Aziz  Pacha  do  when  the  people  fled  here  for 
shelter  from  his  artillery  ?  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  sent  them  a  summons  to  surrender  even  then,  for  if  he  had 
done  so  they  would  have  surrendered.  He  simply  changed  the 
position  of  his  artillery,  and  on  Friday  morning  opened  upon  this 
church  as  he  had  done  on  the  other.  When  we  were  there  the 
ground  of  the  churchyard  was  ploughed  up  with  shells,  and 
there  were  marks  where  the  shells  had  struck  all  over  the  walls 
of  the  church.  The  Armenian  girl  said  that  here,  as  before,  the 
women  and  children  were  put  in  the  church,  and  that  it  was 
packed  so  full  that  they  could  not  lie  down  nor  even  sit.  She 
said  that  three  shells  came  into  the  church  through  the  round 
windows  in  the  gable  ends  and  exploded  among  this  packed 
mass  of  women  and  children.  We  ourselves  saw  the  marks  of 
two  shells  within  a  foot  of  one  of  these  windows,  showing  that 
it  had  been  the  target  aimed  at.  The  people  of  the  village  said 
that  five  had  come  in,  two  at  one  end  and  three  at  the  other. 
It  may  be  that  this  girl  was  fainting  when  the  two  others  came 
in,  and  that  she  did  not  know  it,  or  it  may  be  that  only  three 
really  came  in.     But  three  are  enough.     Those  who  have  seen 
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it  know  the  effect  of  a  shell  exploding  in  the  open  air  among 
armed,  stern-faced  men,  who,  carried  away  by  the  eKcitement  of 
battle,  scarcely  heed  it.  But  the  effect  of  a  shell  coming  in 
through  one  of  these  high  gable  windows,  with  its  terrific 
thunder,  and  exploding  among  this  mass  of  shrieking  women 
and  children — there  were  only  women  and  children  in  the 
church — is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  how  the  siege  ended,  or  to  get 
anything  like  a  clear  account  of  what  took  place  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  villagers  say  that  all  day  Friday  the  Turks 
were  around  the  place,  and  that  everybody  who  showed  himself 
at  the  gate  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  were  waiting  and  watching  outside,  without  daring  to 
enter — for  they  are  not  brave,  these  Bashi-Bazouks.  They  do 
not  care  to  attack  people  until  they  have,  by  fair  promise?, 
obtained  their  arms,  and  they  simply  stayed  outside  and.  waited 
for  the  people  to  come  out  one  by  one.  On  Saturday  morning, 
however,  it  seems  they  were  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  regular 
troops. 

The  Armenian  girl  says  that  on  Saturday  morning  she  looked 
out  of  the  church  and  saw  the  gate  of  the  churchyard  slightly 
open,  with  a  soldier  standing  before  it.  She  immediately  ran 
out  to  him  and  begged  him  not  to  kill  her.  He  told  her  not  to 
be  afraid,  and  to  call  to  the  others  to  come  out,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  harmed.  This  she  did,  and  they  all  followed  her 
out,  altogether  about  two  Inindred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
people,  principally  women  and  children.  They  were  conducted 
before  Aziz  Pacha,  who  was  really  only  waiting  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  He  praised  the  Armenian  girl  for  having 
taken  the  lead  and  induced  the  others  to  follow,  and  he  told 
them  it  was  all  their  own  pervei'sity  that  they  had  not  come 
out  and  surrendered  sooner.  He  had  only  been  waiting  for  this 
step  on  their  part  to  raise  the  siege  and  stop  the  bombardment. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  stubbornness  of  these  women  and 
children,  who  would  insist  upon  being  bombarded  and  shelled 
in  this  way,  when  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  come  out  and  throw 
themselves  upon  his  merey.  Really,  the. perversity  of  some 
people  is  beyond  all  calculation.  It  does  not  appear  that  any- 
body was  killed  after  this  surrender,  and  the  Armenian  girl 
says  that  none  of  the  women  who  surrendered  at  this  time  were 
maltreated  or  violated.     This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
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Turks  demanded  the  removal  of  Aziz  Pacha,  as  being  too 
friendly  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  made  such  efforts  agamst  hint 
that  they  finally  obtained  bis  recall.  As  to  the  number  of 
people  killed  here  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate. 
There  are  no  trustworthy  census  statistics.  Each  village  makes 
up  its  own  returns  ;  they  always  understate  the  population,  the 
number  of  houses,  and  families,  in  order  to  avoid  increasing 
taxes,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
population  of  any  place  before  the  massacres.  The  returns  for 
this  village,  as  I  have  already  stated,  showed  the  number  of 
houses  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  fifty,  which  at  the  very 
moderate  calculation  of  six  to  the  house  would  give  a  popula- 
tion of  over  two  thousand.  It  would  probably  be  found  to  have 
been  somewhere  between  that  and  twenty-five  hundred.  The 
people  estimate  the  number  of  those  remaining  at  one  thousand, 
which  would  show  that  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen 
hundred  people  had  been  killed  here.  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr. 
Schuyler  both,  I  believe,  put  it  at  a  thousand. 


Bucharest,  August  22. 

I  have  just  arrived  here  after  a  few  weeks'  trip  through  Bul- 
garia, in  company  a  part  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Schuyler,  whom 
I  left  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  Balkans.  Before  con- 
tinuing the  recital  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  I  wish  to  exchange 
a  few  remarks  with  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  subject  of  "exagge- 
rations ; "  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  and  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

I  see  that  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  last  speech  he  still  reiterates  his 
assertion,  that  the  accounts  of  these  atrocities  here  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  because  Mr.  Baring  had  not  found  any 
evidence  that  human  heads  had  been  carted  through  the  streets 
of  Philippopolis,  nor  any  to  show  that  forty  young  girls  had 
been  burnt  alive  at  Novi-Selo.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  strikes  me  as  somewhat  immaterial  whether  the  heads  were 
carted  through  the  streets  or  not,  once  you  admit,  as  Mr.  Baring 
does,  that  the  people  who  owned  them  had  been  killed.  But 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Baring  sent  that  telegram  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  read  with  such  a  triumphant  air,  he  had  not  yet  been 
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to  Tamboli.  Had  he  been,  and  had  he  talked  to  the  Italian 
Consul  at  Burgas,  who  has  a  commercial  establishment  at 
Tamboli,  he  would  probably  not  have  sent  that  telegram.  For 
the  Italian  Consul  would  have  told  him,  and  probably  has  told 
him  ere  this,  that  sackfulls  of  heads  were  emptied  in  the  street 
before  his  door.  There  was  a  steep  descent  there,  leading  down 
to  the  little  river  that  runs  through  the  town,  and  the  heads 
rollted  down  this  little  hill,  tumbling  over  each  other  in  horrid 
confusion;  as  though  trying  to  escape  from  the  dogs  that  imme- 
diately pounced:  upon  them.  Exaggeration,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli ! 
It  is  very  true  that  forty  young  girls  were  not  burnt  alive  at 
Novi-Selo.  This  occurred  at  Batak,  and-  there  were  not  40, 
but  200  girls,  women,  and  children  burnt  alive. 

The  people  who  appear  to  be  principally  to  blame  in  this 
businessj  are  the  newspaper  correspondents.  The  great  crime 
in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  not  to  have 
killed  many  thousaaids  of  innocent  people,  but  to  have  said 
there  were  30,000  killed ,  when  there  were  only  25,000.  The 
grievous  fault  was  not.  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  little  chil- 
dren,, but  to  have  written  there  were  ai  thousand  killed^  when,  in 
reality  there  were  only  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  It  was 
not  much  matter  to  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  great  many 
people  ;  but  to  have  said  that  these  heads  were  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Philippopolis,  when,  in  reality,  they  were  carried 
in  bags  and'.rolledi  down  a  street  before  the  house  of  the  Italian 
Consul:  in  a  very  different  place,  is  a  kind  of  crime  that  Mr 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Henry  Elliot  cannot  easily  forgive. 

It  was  on  Friday  that  these  shells  were  thrown,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  men  had  run  away.  Many  of  these  men 
who  escaped  on  Thursday  night  were  caught  next  day  in  the 
country  and  killed.  The  people  still  left  in  the  church  and 
churchyard  were  in  despair.  There  were  less  than  a  hundred 
men,  and  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  women  and  children. 
They  had  already  sent  three  or  four  old  men  and  women  to 
Aziz  Pacha  to  ask  for  peace,  and  these  had  never  returned. 
They  had  probably  been  killed  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  before 
reaching  the  Pacha,  for  I  am  willing  to  give  him  the  credit,  if 
any  credit  there  be  in  the  supposition,  that  these  messengers 
never  reached  him.  It  is  enough  that,  he  should,  after  these 
people  had.  appealed  to  him  three  times  for  protection,  without 
asking  them  to  submit,  without  waiting,  to  hear  what  they  had 
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to  say  in  their  defence,  have  bombarded  the  place  and  shelled 
this  churchful  of  women  and  children.  It  is  enough  that  he 
should  have  done  this,  that  he  should  have  gone  on  shelling 
these  miserable  beings  after  they  had  fled  to  this  slaughter-pen 
and  ceased  the  slightest  effort  at  resistance,  and  it  is  scarcely 
worth  our  while  to  try  to  prove,  as  we  might  do,  that  he  did  re- 
fuse to  listen,  or  would  have  refused  to  listen,  to  any  prayers  for 
mercy  that  might  have  reached  him  through  the  lines  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks.  Mr.  Guarracino  made  a  great  point  of  this  fact,  and 
he  and  his  Turkish  jyi-oUges  are  welcome  to  all  the  credit  that 
may  be  derived  from  it.  They  take  to  themselves  as  much  praise 
for  the  fact  that  these  messengers  never  arrived  as  though  they 
had  never  been  sent,  and  as  though  the  Turkish  commander 
were  not  directly  responsible  for  their  non-arrival.  We  shall 
see  presently  how  he  protected  the  messengers  who  did  reach 
him. 

But  the  poor  people  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
obtain  a  cessation  of  the  firing  before  completely  abandoning 
themselves  to  despair,  and  two  of  the  richest  women  of  the  vil- 
lage volunteered  to  go  and  try  to  reach  the  Turkish  general. 
The  Armenian  girl  tells  how  they  tried  to  arrange  their  dresses 
to  look  their  best,  a,nd  how  they  put  on  whatever  poor  articles  of 
jewellery  they  had  about  them  in  order  to  look  as  rich  and  im- 
posing as  possible.  The  poor  women  actually  hoped  to  overawe 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  by  their  magnificence.  Perhaps  their  calcu- 
lations were  uot  altogether  wrong,  for  they  really  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Turkish  general.  He  instantly  promised  them 
that  if  the  people  would  come  out  of  the  church  and  surrender 
they  should  not  be  harmed,  and  he  sent  back  an  old  man 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  to  accompa,ny  them.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  them  a  guard  or  escort  of  any  kind. 
On  the  way  back  the  two  women  were  seized  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  stripped  of  their  jewels  and  clothing,  violated,  and 
then  killed.  The  old  man  continued  his  way,  and  delivered  his 
message  ;  but  as  he  at  the  same  time  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  two  women,  tlie  people  in  the  church  did  not  feel 
encouraged  to  come  out,  and  they  remained  there  all  Friday 
night.  Aziz  Pacha  threw  several  more  shells  at  the  church; 
the  Bashi-Bazouks  from  the  surrounding  slopes  kept  up  a  fire 
of  small  arms,  to  which  no  answer  was  made.  The  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  church  was  now  fearful  in  the  extreme.    They 
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had  beea  besieged  for  four  days.  The  dead  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  were  still  lying  around  them  unburied ;  the 
wounded  were  groaning  in  the  agony  of  undressed  or  improperly 
dressed  wounds,  for  there  was  of  course  no  doctor  among  them, 
and  they  were  all  besmeared  with  blood  of  their  own  or  their 
slaughtered  companions  that  had  clotted  and  grown  hard,  and 
they  were  filthy,  loathsome,  and  haggard  as  spectres.  And  still 
the  small  arms  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks  played  upon  the  church 
from  the  low  hills  around,  and  the  shells  continued  ploughing 
up  the  churchyard,  or  crashing  against  the  walls. 

The  story  of  the  Armenian  girl  regarding  the  events  of 
Friday  and  Saturday  is  strangely  incoherent  and  wild,  and 
what  she  relates  is  simply  incredible.  I  can  only  account 
for  this  part  of  her  story  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  by 
this  time  gone  partially  or  quite  mad.  She  relates  that  on 
Friday  after  the  murder  of  the  two  women  above  related,  the 
men  remaining  in  the  churchyard  determined,  upon  the  failure 
of  this  last  attempt  at  negotiation,  to  kill  themselves.  She 
says  that  some  of  them  were  on  the  point  of  putting  this  reso- 
lution into  effect  when  their  wives  interposed  and  begged  to  be 
killed  likewise,  whereupon  ensued  a  scene  of  horror  that 
we  might  well  believe  the  coinage  of  this  girl's  own  mad 
brain  were  a  part  of  the  story  not  corroborated  by  all  the 
villagers.  It  seems  that  two  of  these  men  actually  carried 
their  resolution  into  effect.  Two  of  them,  after  weeping, 
moaning,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their  heads  against  the 
wall,  actually  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  killed 
themselves.  This  girl  relates  that  these  women  asked  to  be 
killed,  that  they  knelt  down,  gathered  their  little  ones  to  their 
arms,  weeping,  sobbing,  praying,  while  the  husband  and  father 
shot  or  stabbed  them  one  after  the  other.  The  girl's  story 
with  regard  to  these  two  is  corroborated  by  the  rest  of  the 
villagers,  but  she  goes  much  further.  She  asserted,  and  per- 
sisted in  the  assertion,  throughout  a  series  of  sharp  cross- 
questions,  that  there  were  many  more  who  killed  themselves,  or 
who  were  killed  in  this  way  ;  that  fifty  or  sixty  men  killed 
their  wives  and  children  ;  that  many  young  girls  and  married 
women,  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  or  who  had  escaped 
on  Thursday  night,  came  forward  and  asked  to  be  killed  like- 
wise, to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks ;  and 
that  their  request  was  complied  with.     She  thinks  there  were 
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fully  two  hundred  people  killed  in  this  way.  She  says  that 
they  even  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  be  killed  likewise,  and 
that  she  declined. 

The  story  is  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  sad  despondent 
.character  of  the  Sclaves  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  it, 
were  it  not  that  it  lacks  confirmation.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  there  were  only  these  two,  one  of  whom  had  two  children, 
and  the  other,  three.  I  can  only  account  for  this  girl's  story 
on  the  supposition  that  after  four  nights  passed  in  this  manner, 
nearly  without  sleep,  suiTounded  by  horrors,  she  had  gone  quite 
mad,  and  was  subject  to  hallucinations.  Awaking  probably 
from  a  fainting  fit,  or  a  long  state  of  insensibility,  she  beheld 
these  two  men,  her  n6ar  neighbours,  killing  their  wives  and 
little  ones.  She  looked  about  her  and  saw  the  ground  strewed 
with  dead  bodies  lying  in  their  blood.  She  says  the  floor  of 
the  church  was  ankle  deep  with  blood,  and  she  instantly  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  people  had  been  killed  in  the 
same  way.  But  two  are  enough.  That  even  two  men  should  have 
decided  to  kill  their  wives  and  little  ones,  to  plunge  a  knife, 
to  fire  a  bullet,  into  the  weak  tender  little  beings  that  looked 
to  them  for  love  and  protection,  shows  to  what  a  state  of 
despair  the  people  were  reduced  by  the  senseless  conduct  of 
the  Turkish  commander.  And  Mr.  Guarracino  insisted  that  this 
all  happened  to  them  because  they  refused  to  surrender  !  The 
perversity  of  these  people  was  such  that  he  could  not  account 
for  it.  The  Armenian  girl  says  that  at  one  time  she  wanted  to 
be  killed,  and  tried  to  go  where  the  bullets  could  reach  her, 
but  the  other  women  held  her  back.  There  was  no  romance 
about  this  girl.  She  was  a  mere  peasant  girl,  with  i  a  dull, 
heavy,  phlegmatic  face,  that  was  as  far  removed  fiom  the 
poetic  and  romantic  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  I  should 
have  thought  that  nothing  short  of  physical  torture  would  have 
driven  her  to  think  of  death  as  a  relief 

Sir  Henry  Elliot  is  greatly  to  blame  for  his  conduct  through- 
out this  whole  business.  His  system  of  dealing  with  the  Turks 
has  been  from  the  beginning  radically  foolish  and  wrong,  con- 
sidered even  from  his  own  point  of  view.  If  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  to  be  the  friend  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Turk,  he  should,  one  would  think,  give  friendly 
advice,  reprove,  restrain,  reprimand,  and  prevent  the  Sublime 
Porte  from  committing  sublime  acts  of  folly.     It  is  only  in  this 
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way  that  the  Turkish  power  can  be  maintained  for  even  a  short 
time  longer  in  Europe.  Sir  Henry's  policy  has  been  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  this.  He  has  always  acted  upon  the  absurd 
principle  that,  as  Turkey  is  a  free  and  independent  Power,  the 
Turkish  Government  must  never  be  interfered  with  or  re- 
strained, no  ma,tter  what  mad  project  it  may  have  in  view.  It 
must  be  encouraged,  on  the  contrary,  to  carry  out  any  act  of 
folly,  simply  to  show  that  it  is  free  and  independent.  Owing  to 
this  absurd  desire  always  to  support  the  Turks,  to  aid  and  abet 
them  in  everything,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their  faults,  and  to  con- 
sider everything  said  against  them  as  mere  Russian  slanders, 
he  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  He 
is  to  blame  for  not  preventing  the  caUing  out  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  as  a  friend  to  Turkey  should  have  done  if  necessary. 

He  is  to  blame  for  pretending  not  to  believe  the  reports  of 
the  massacres,  when  they  were  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
sides,  and  for  not  reporting  to  his  Government.  He  had  the 
most  trustworthy  evidence  that  these  massacres  were  occurring 
daily.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Long,  of  Robert  College,  showed  him  a 
mass  of  letters  he  had  received  from  the  burnt  districts,  and  he 
returned  them,  saying  he  could  not  act  upon  such  information, 
because  it  was  not  official.  By  official  information  he  meant,  I 
presume,  information  received-  from  the  Turkish  authorities.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  ambassadors  and  diplomatists  prefer 
unofficial  and  private  information  when  it  is  trustworthy  to  that 
received  from  official  or  officious  sources.  It  is  popularly  be- 
lieved that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  an  ambassador  to  keep 
his  Government  supplied  with  important  information  and  facts, 
no  matter  from  what  source  obtained  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
understands  his  duties  in  a  different  way. 

His  duty  was  to  defend  the  Turks  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  their  atrocities ;  and  that  is  whslt  he 
did.  But  there  were  still  other  sources  of  information.  The 
French,  German,  Austrian,  Greek,  and  Russian  Consuls  made 
accurate  weekly  reports  of  everything  that  happened,  which 
Sir  Henry  might  have  seen — which,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  he  did  see.  There  were  the  reports  of  the  German 
railway  officials  living  in  the  country  in  sight  of  the  burning 
villages,  near  enough  to  smell  the  rotting  bodies,  whose  reports 
he  might  likewise  have  seen.  But  Sir  Henry  believes  the 
Greek,  Austrian,  German,  and  Russian  Consuls,  and  the  German 
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railway  officials,  and  the  American  missionaries  are  all  in  the 
pay  of  Eussia.  Their  reports  were,  therefore,  utterly  worthless. 
He  even  had  a  report  or  two  from  Mr.  Dupuis,  Consul  at 
Adrianople,  which,  for  unexplained  reasons,  he  looks  upon  as 
exaggerated  ;  and  still  he  did  not  inform  his  Government.  He 
did  not  even  offer  to  investigate  to  see  whether  there  might  not 
be  after  all  some  grains  of  truth  in  all  these  reports.  He  sent 
his  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the 
dragoman  came  back  with  the  assurance  that  the  Turks  were  as 
gentle  as  sucking  doves  in  their  dealings  with  the  Bulgarians, 
and  that  the  latter  were  everywhere  slaughtering  the  unresist- 
ing Mohammedans.  And  Sir  Henry  Elliot  smiled  benignantly, 
and  said,  "I  knew  it,"  and  made  no  report.  Sir  Henry  is  to 
blame  for  asserting  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  evidence  that  he 
had  before  him,  that  the  reports  of  the  newspapers  were  exag- 
gerated. He  is  much  to  blame  for  making,  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  the  reckless,  the  shameless 
assertion  that  the  Bulgarians  had  committed  atrocities  equal  in 
number  and  heinousness  to  those  of  the  Turks.  And  now,  if 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  instead  of  expressing  his  indignation  at  these 
acts  of  atrocity  in  the  severest  terms  he  can  command,  can 
stiU  go  on  talking  about  exaggerations  with  the  bones  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  -women,  of  poor  hapless  little  children, 
whitening  the  fields  of  Bulgaria,  and  crying  aloud  to  Heaven 
for  pity,  he  is  much,  very  much,  to  blame.  He  is  unworthy  to 
be  the  Ambassador  of  a  Christian  Queen,  the  representative  at 
the  Porte,  or  anywhere  else,  of  a  great-hearted  and  generous 
people. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Disraeli  read  in  Parliament  a  telegi-am  from 
Mr.  Baring  stating  that  he  thought  the  number  of  villages 
burnt  in  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  was  about  sixty,  and  the 
number  of  people  killed  12,000.  I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
how  Mr.  Baring  made  this  statement,  nor  whether  he  gave  it 
as  a  whole  or  a  partial  statement.  But  as  he,  at  the  time  of 
making  this  report,  had  only  visited  the  district  of  Philippopolis, 
and  could  have  had  very  little  information  regarding  what  had 
happened  north  of  the  Balkans,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  what 
he  gave  as  a  partial  statement  for  the  district  of  Philippopolis 
alone,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  the  world  as  a  complete  statement  for  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria.  This  may  not  have  been  done  intentionally, 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  so. 
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Mr.  Schuyler,  when  pursuing  his  investigations  in  the  district 
of  Phiiippopolis,  estimated  the  number  of  people  killed  in  that 
district  alone  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  the  number 
of  villages  burnt  at  from  sixty  to  seventy.  Since  then,  during 
his  investigations  north  of  the  Balkans,  he  has  obtained  infor- 
mation that  at  least  forty  more  villages  have  been  burnt  there, 
accompanied  by  the  same  acts  of  atrocity  as  south  of  the 
Balkans.  I.  do  not  know  what  will  be  his  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  killed  there,  and  for  my  own  part  shall  not 
hazard  the  statement  of  my  own  opinion,  but  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  unintentionally  of  course,  gave  to 
the  world  a  partial  statement  as  a  complete  one,  and  then,  as 
usual,  made  assertions  founded  on  this  incomplete  statement 
about  the  exaggerations  of  correspondents. 

The  past  is  past  and  beyond  recall.  The  dead  are  dead,  and 
without  the  pale  of  human  aid  and  succour,  as  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  Turkish  ferocity  has  done 
its  worst  for  them,-  and  they  are  perhaps  not  the  most  unfor- 
tunate to  have  escaped  even  at  this  cost.  It  is  of  the  living  we 
have  now  to  think,  and  their  condition  is  lamentable.  There  is 
no  security  for  life  or  property  in  Bulgaria.  The  Turkish 
population  is  armed ;  the  Christians  have  been  disarmed,  and 
the  former  do  as  they  please.  There  ig  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  to  restrain  them,  b\it  their  own  consciences,  and  what 
a  restraining  power  that  is  can  be  inferred  from  the  horrors  of 
Batak.  The  Bulgarians  are  unresistingly  robVied  and  plun- 
dered daily  by  their  Mussulman  neighbours.  They  are  forced 
to  work  for  them  without  pay.  They  are  in  some  places  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  permission  to  gather  their  own  harvests.  Their 
cattle  and  horses  are  taken  from  them.  If  they  complain,  or 
make  the  slightest  show  of  resistance,  they  are  beaten  and 
sabred.  In  addition  to  this,  their  women  are  seized  and  out- 
raged in  the  most  flagrant  and  open  way.  When  we  were  at 
Kritchina  we  saw  a  number  of  people  from  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Tchanaktchi,  who  had  come  there  to  beg  or  borrow 
money  to  enable  them  to  rebuy  their  cattle  from  the  Turks, 
who  offered  to  restore  them  if  they  would  pay  a  certain  sum  on 
each  head.  The  poor  people  had  not  obtained  any  money  then, 
and  there  did  not  seem  to  jye  much  likelihood  of  their  doing  so. 
In  another  village  near  there,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
but  which  is  known  to  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Baring,  the  people 
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were  only  allowed  to  get  in  their  harvests  upon  condition  that 
half  of  the  whole  crop  should  be  given  to  their  Turkish  neigh- 
bours. This  was  within  ten  miles  of  Philippopolis.  At  Perus- 
titsa,  which  is  still  closer,  the  people  who  escaped  the  massacre 
and  the  pillage,  after  the  burning  of  their  houses,  had  still  some 
cattle  left  in  the  fields.  These  were  seized  by  the  Turks  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ustuna,  who  still  refused  to  restore 
them  when  we  were  there.  After  we  left,  fearing  we  might  go 
to  the  governor  and  insist  upon  justice  being  done,  they  drove 
the  cattle  off  into  a  distant  part  of  the  country  and  sold  them. 
While  Mr.  Schuyler  was  at  Avrat-Alan  some  Turks  from  a 
neighbouring  village  seized  six  horses  at  work  in  the  fields  not 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and  took  them  off.  We  spoke  to  the 
Mudir  of  Avrat-Alan  about  this,  but  he  said  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  had  no  authoi'ity  over  the  Turks  of  the  village  where  the 
horses  had  been  taken,  and  if  he  sent  his  zaptiehs  there  they 
would  be  beaten  and  sent  back.  At  Otluk-kui  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  to  us  with  a  fresh  sabre  cut  in  his  head.  He 
had  discovered  where  his  cattle  were,  and  had  gone  with  an 
order  from  the  Mudir  authorising  him  to  take  them,  and  this 
was  the  result  of  his  attempt.  On  the  way  from  Klissura  to 
Avrat-Alan  we  met  three  Turks  driving  about  thirty  head  of 
cattle,  which  they  offered  to  one  of  our  servants  for  less  than 
half  price,  and  which  had  evidently  been  stolen.  At  Otluk-kui 
a  woman  among  many  others  came  to  us,  and  said  that  only 
two  days  before  she  had  been  working  in  the  fields  near  the 
village  with  a  man  and  a  boy,  her  neighbours,  when  the  Turks' 
came,  seized  and  bound  the  man,  and  then  all  three  violated 
her.  They  were  Turks  from  the  next  village,  and  the  neigh- 
bour who  was  working  with  her  at  the  time  knew  them  very 
well.  At  Philippopolis  even  two  men  and  a  boy  came  to  Mr. 
Schuyler  with  fresh  sabre  cuts  received  only  a  few  days  before. 
One  of  these  had  eight  gashes  in  his  head  and  different  parts  of 
his  body,  At  Slievena  more  people  came  to  us  with  fresh 
sabre  cuts,  and  at  Turnova  even  the  boy  who  brought  us  our 
dinner  was  seized  and  beaten  by  the  zaptiehs,  who  of  course  did 
not  know  he  was  in  our  employ. 

The  night  we  were  in  Tamboli  a  boy  was  killed  by  some 
Turks  under  circumstances  which  we  had  no  time  to  investi- 
gate. People  came  to  us  from  Streletia,  a  burnt  village,  where 
the  people  had  nothing  left,  and  said  not  a  day  passed  but  some 
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women  were  violated  by  the  Turks.  Two  men  came  to  us  from 
Mishka  with  the  same  story,  that  there  was  not  a  day  that 
some  act  of  violence  was_  not  committed,  especially  towards  the 
women.  Near  Tatar  Bazardjik  we  met  a  dozen  men  tied 
together  in  twos,  under  the  guard  of  three  or  four  zaptiehs,  who 
were  conducting  them  to  Tatar  Bazardjik,  and  at  the  latter 
place  Mr;  Schuyler  obtained  convincing  proof  that  one  AH  Bey, 
who  had  some  sort  of  unrecognised  occult  authority  in  the  place, 
arrests  men  of  the  well-to-do  class  upon  a  charge  of  having 
belonged  to  the  Insurrectionary  Committee,  puts  them  in 
prison,  and  maltreats  them  in  various  ways  until  they  are  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  pounds 
apiece.  There  were  three  beys  in  and  about  Tatar  Bazardjik 
who  were  engaged  in  this  profitable  occupation,  one  of  whom 
was  Tassun  Bey,  the  person  who  destroyed  Klissura  and  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Baring  when  he  went  to  that  place.  The 
same  thing  occurs  at  Sofia  on  a  much  larger  scale.  There  the 
business  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  Kaimakam,  who  often  exacts 
as  much  as  £500  ransom.  At  Tamboli  the  people  are  com- 
pletely- in  the  power  of  three  or  four  beys,  or  Turkish  notables, 
who  virtually  govern  the  place,  and  in  whose  presence  the 
Kaimakam  does  not  pretend  to  any  authority.  In  our  presence 
they  gave  orders  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Kaimakam 
to  give  without  even  consulting  him,  and  he  stood  by,  silent 
and  obsequious,  without  ofi"ering  an  observation.  The  people 
there  were  held  in  such  a  sta,te  of  terrorism  by  these  beys  that 
very  few  dared  to  come  to  us,  and  those  only  after  night,  in  the 
most  secret  manner. 

If  you  speak  to  the  authorities  about  the  acts  of  lawlessness 
that  are  committed  every  day  within  their  own  jurisdiction, 
they  will  either  deny  that  they  have  occurred  at  all,  and  tell 
you  that  the  victims  are  liars,  or  they  will  avow  flatly  and 
openly  that  they  are  as  powerless  to  redress  these  grievances  as 
to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Or  they  will  ask  why  these  people 
come  to  us  and  complain  instead  of  going  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities. The  answer  is  simple.  They  do  go  and  complain  where 
they  dare,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  afraid.  They  know  it 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  dangerous.  What  would  be  the 
good,  for  instance,  of  making  a  complaint  against  Galib  Bey, 
of  Tamboli,  before  the  above-mentioned  Kaimakam  1  The 
Kaimakam  seems  to  be  nearly  as  much  afraid  of  Galib  Bey  as 
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the  people  are.  In  addition  lo  all  this,  the  people  are  kept  in 
a  state  of  terror  by  threats  of  more  massacres,  which  are  freely 
made  by  the  Turks.  Everywhere  all  over  the  country  the 
people  are  in  constant  dread  of  the  recurrence  of  the  scenes 
that  took  place  at  Batak,  Otluk-kui,  and  Bazardjik— a  dread 
which  is  only  too  well  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Turks. 
Then,  besides  this  state  of  terrorism,  which  is  kept  up  by  con- 
tinual acts  of  violence,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  have 
escaped  from  the  massacres  with  their  lives  only,  who  have  been 
pillaged  and  robbed,  whose  houses  have  been  burnt,  and  who 
have  not  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  nor  bread  for  the  morrow.  The 
Turkish  authorities,  in  spite  of  reiterated  assurances  that  help 
was  to  be  distributed,  that  the  cattle  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  owners,  and  the  burnt  villages  to  be  rebuilt,  have  done 
absolutely  nothing,  are  doing  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing. 
Take  the  village  of  Klissura,  for  instance,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Tassun  Bey,  and  which  was  a  very  flourishing  little  place. 
There  were  700  houses  here,  not  one  of  which  was  left  standing. 
The  Mudir  told  us  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  families 
in  a  condition  to  rebuild  their  houses,  or  any  substitutes  for 
houses  even,  as  they  had  absolutely  no  means  to  work  with. 
They  did  not  know  what  the  people  would  do  when  winter  came. 
The  people  here  were  principally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  rose  and  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses.  There  were 
from  130  to  150  small  manufactories,  with  about  500  retorts,  or 
copper  boilers,  for  distilling  the  rose  leaves.  These  retorts, 
worth  each  about  £10,  represented  an  aggregate  capital  of 
i£5,000,  all  of  which,  together  with  everything  of  the  least 
value,  were  carried  off  by  their  Turkish  neighbours,  under  the 
command  of  the  ubiquitous  Tassum  Bey.  Not  only  did  they 
carry  off  the  furniture,  and  drive  away  their  cattle,  but  they 
even  carted  off  the  tiles  from  the  roofs  ;  and  after  the  village 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  they  raked  among  the  cinders  for  iron 
and  nails,  so  thoroughly  and  systematically  was  the  work  of 
pillaging  conducted. 

In  spite  of  repeated  promises,  neither  the  retorts  nor  the 
cattle  have  been  restored.  The  Mutle-Serif,  of  Philippopolis, 
told  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Baring  that  a  great  many  of  the  lost 
cattle  from  all  over  the  country  had  been  assembled  at  Philip- 
popolis, and  that  the  orders  had  been  sent  for  the  people  to 
come  in  to  identify  their  own  and  take  them.    A  very  just  and 
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equitable  arrangement.  You  had  only  to  come — perhaps  fifty, 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  and  identify  your  cattle,  prove  they 
were  yours  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Turks,  and  then  you  could 
have  them.  Mr.  Schuyler  and  Mr.  Baring  were  delighted  with 
the  arrangement,  it  seemed  so  simple  and  so  easy.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  Mr.  Baring  is  still  convinced  of  its  beauty  and 
efficacy.  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  has  a  faculty  for  finding  out  hidden 
things,  found,  however,  that  strict  orders  had  been  issued  that  no- 
body be  allowed  to  leave  his  village  without  a  special  passport. 
The  people  were  quite  free  to  come  to  Philippopolis  and  claim 
their  cattle — nobody  could  be  freer — only  they  must  do  it  with- 
out leaving  their  own  villages !  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
trate Turkish  methods  of  meeting  European  demands  for  justice 
and  reform.  At  Klissura  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  their  houses.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go 
and  work  for  the  people  of  other  villages,  to  beg,  to  ask  for  help. 
They  were  not  even  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour in  the  next  village.  The  Mudir  found  this  a  most  oppres- 
sive and  absurd  regulation.  Many  of  the  people  here,  besides 
being  occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses,  engaged 
in  trade  in  a  small  way,  and  travelled  during  the  winter  as  far 
as  Constantinople,  and  even  into  Asia  Minor.  Had  they  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  village  they  might  have  begun  with  their 
credit,  and  their  aptitude  for  trading,- to  rebuild  their  ruined 
fortunes  and  homes.  Instead  of  which  they  were  obliged  to 
retnain  doing  nothing — rapidly  consuming  what  they  had 
gathered  of  the  harvest  before  it  was  spoiled,  with  the  prospect 
of  starvation  and  cold  staging  them  in  the  face  'with  the  incom- 
ing winter.  The  Mudir  told  us  he  had  written  three  times  for 
permission  to  allow  those  of  the  people  who  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  leave  the  village  to  do  so.  He  had  received  no 
answer.  He  had  written  thrice  for  authority  to  seize  a  number 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  village,  that  he  knew  to  be  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Turkish  village,  and  he  had  received  no  answer.  "When 
Mr.  Schuyler  asked  the  Mutle-Serif,  of  Philippopolis,  about  this, 
he  impudently  asserted  that  there  was  no  order  forbidding  the 
people  to  leave  the  village,  and  that  the  Mudir  had  full  powers 
to  seize  cattle  wherever  he  found  them.  Here  in  Klissura,  as 
at  Batak,  several  children  and  young  girls  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  neighbouring  Turkish  villages  and  "  converted,"  as  the 
term  is,  to  Mohammedanism.  The  parents  of  these  children  and 
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girls  had  up  to  this  time,  that  is  after  three  months,  been  un- 
able to  get  them  back,  and  were  in  despair.  There  were  many 
cases  of  the  same  kind  at  Tatar  Bazardjik  and  Philippopolis. 
I  can  now,  I  think,  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  "  con- 
version "  that  was  worked  on  the  young  girl  at  Salonica,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  German  and  French  Consuls. 

When  we  left  Klissura  two  or  three  hundred  miserable,  hag- 
gard women,  mostly  with  children  in  their  arms,  ran  after  us 
for  a  mile,  crying  and  wailing  in  very  despair  at  our  having 
come  and  gone  without  bringing  them  any  relief,  or  wrought 
any  change  in  their  miserable  condition.  It  was  the  same  at 
Otluk-kui.  When  we  left,  three  or  four  hundred  people  set  up 
a  perfect  wail  of  despair,  saying  that  after  we  were  gone  they 
would  be  worse  maltreated  than  ever.  The  state  of  things 
which  I  have  described  as  existing  in  Otluk-kui,  Batak,  and 
Klissura  is  the  same  in  more  than  a  hundred  Bulgarian  villages. 
The  misery  is  too  fearful  to  think  of  with  calmness.  I  am  still 
under  the  impression  of  what  I  saw  there.  The  cries  and  heart- 
broken sobs  and  lamentations  of  these  miserable  women  and 
children  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears ;  their  wretched,  haggard, 
despairing  faces  are  still  before  my  eyes  ;  they  follow  me  day 
and  night  wherever  I  go,  sleeping  or  waking,  haunting  me  like 
HO  many  speqtres.  Alas !  they  will  soon  be  spectres  indeed, 
unless  something  is  done  for  them.  Disease,  hunger,  famine, 
and  cold  will  soon  do  for  them  what  the  sabre  left  undone. 

To  sum  up.  The  country  is  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy. 
The  Turkish  authorities  fail  in  the  two  great  functions  of 
government — the  administration  of  justice  and  the  maintenance 
of  order.  They  flatly  refuse  to  protect  the  Christian  population 
against  the  Mohammedans,  or  frankly  avow  their  inability  to  do 
so.  The  Kaimakams  and  Mudirs  say  their  zaptiehs  cannot 
execute  their  behests  because  the  Turks  everywhere  resist  them. 
The  Mutle-Serif  of  Philippopolis  says  he  can  do  nothing  without 
cavalry  to  quell  the  Mussulman  population.  This  may  be  only 
a  pretext  or  it  may  be  the  truth  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
use  cavalry,  if  he  had  it,  to  protect  the  Christians.  The  Turkish 
authorities  will  do  nothing.  They  will,  if  possible,  prevent  any- 
thing from  being  done.  At  Philippopolis  the  people  wished  to 
get  up  a  subscription  for  the  sufferers.  The  Mutle-Serif  refused 
permission,  saying  the  Government  was  giving  them  all  the  help 
that  was  required.    That  is  none  at  all.     There  is  no  counting, 
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no  calculating  with  Turkish  perversity ;  no  foreseeing  what  it 
will  or  will  not  do.  Why  he  should  refuse  to  allow  a  subscrip- 
tion for  these  starving  women  and  children  nobody  but  a  Turk 
could  tell.  Unless  Europe  takes,  the  matter  in  hand,  nothing 
will  be  done  for  these  poor  people.  Unless  the  Christian  Powers 
that  hypocritically  took  these  people  under  their  protection,  in 
order  to  turn  them  over  bound  hqjjd  and  foot  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  barbarian  Turks,  now  come  forward  and  do 
something,  these  wretched  women  and  children  must  die  of 
disease,  cold,  and  famine.  Mr.  Schuyler,  who  when  he  left 
Paris  some  three  months  ago  was  strongly  Turkophile  in  his 
leanings,  has  been  so  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  has  witnessed 
here,  the  wide-Spread  ruin  and  desolation,  the  misery  which  is 
augmenting  day  by  day,  that  he  has  determined,  as  I  have 
already  telegraphed  you,  to  make  an  effort  to  bring  a,bout  a 
foreign  intervention,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.  He  will  propose  that  this  Com- 
mission see  that  the  following  measures  are  carried  out : — First, 
the  hanging  of  Achmet-Aga,  the  destroyer  of  Batak ;  of  another 
Achmet-Aga,  equally  infamous,  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Perustitza ;  of  Chefket  Pacha,  who  has  been  promoted  to  a 
position  in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan ;  and  of  Tassum  Bey,  to 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  several  times ;  second,  the 
disarming  of  the  Mussulman  population ;  third,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  burned  villages,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  people  for 
their  losses,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  measures  be  not  executed 
without  delay  there  is  imminent  danger  of  another  Mussulman 
rising  any  day  that  will  far  surpass  anything  that  has  yet  hap- 
pened. In  case  the  Turkish  arms  should  meet  with  a  reverse 
in  Servia,  nobody  doubts  but  there  would  be  a  general  rising  of 
the  Mussulman  population  against  the  Christians,  who  are  now 
without  arms.  I  heard  Mr.  Guaraccino  and  Mr.  Baring  both 
remark  that  the  Bulgarians  ought  to  pray  with  heart  and  soul 
for  the  success  of  the  Turkish  arms,  for  that  in  case  of  defeat 
the  whole  Bulgarian  population  would  be  swept  out  of  existence. 
Such  an  avowal  from  Mr.  Guaraccino  speaks  volumes  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Bulgarians.  Will  Mr.  Schuyler  succeed 
in  having  these  measures  carried  out  1  I  do  not  think  it.  The 
comfortable  old  gentlemen  who  are  directing  the  destinies  of 
Europe  are  too  well  fed  to  care  for  these  wretched  women  and 
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children,  who  ai-e  starving  to  death  ;  they  are  too  well  housed 
themselves  to  think  of  weak,  sickly  little  babes  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  with  no  roof  to  shelter  them  from  the  dews  and  the  rains 
of  Heaven.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  houses  being  burnt  over 
their  heads ;  there  is  no  danger  of  their  wives  and  daughters 
being  -vdolated  by  bands  of  ruffians ;  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
little  ones  dying  of  starvation.  They  can  take  an  elevated  and 
statesmanlike  view  of  these  miserable  starving  women  and 
children,  and  they  will  not  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  protect  them. 


Philippopolis,  August  16. 

We  arrived  in  Otluk-kui  late  at  night,  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  house  to  put  up  at,  as  everybody  had  gone  to 
bed.  Finally,  however,  we  met  a  man  who  conducted  us  to  the 
house  where  Mr.  Baring  had  stopped  only  the  night  before,  and 
here  we  received  a  very  hearty  welcome.  The  people  of  the 
house  had,  however,  very  little  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  as  they  had  been  pillaged,  and  everything 
of  the  slightest  value  taken,  even  to  the  cooking  utensils.  I 
have  already  described  what  occurred  at  Otluk-kui,  and  need 
only  add  a  few  details  here  that  were  left  out  of  my  previous 
letter.  There  were  about  four  hundred  houses  burnt  out  of  the 
two  thousand  in  the  place,  and,  from  a  material  point  of  view, 
the  town  suffered  less  in  comparison  than  the  other  villages 
that  were,  for  the  most  part,  completely  destroyed.  The  two 
churches  and  the  bazaar  were  burnt,  as  were  the  two  boys' 
schools.  The  girls'  school  escaped  destruction  only  because  it 
had  not  been  pointed  out  to  the  incendiaries. 

But  the  burning  of  schools  and  churches,  and  even  of  private 
dwellings,  are  acts  which  sink  into  comparative  insignificance, 
and  seem  hardly  worth  mentioning  in  the  presence  of  the  fear- 
ful atrocities  against  humanity  that  were  committed  here.  The 
story  of  the  insurrection,  in  spite  of  its  mournful  character,  is 
not  without  an  amusing  episode  or  two.  There  was  a  Jew 
pedler  here  when  the  affair  broke  out,  who  came  to  us  and  gave 
us  an  account  of  what  had  befallen  him.  The  insurgents,  sus- 
pecting  he  might  go  away  from  the  village  and  relate  what 
was  going  on,  arrested  him  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  move- 
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ment,  and  they  finally  decided  to  ensure  his  silence  and  secrecy 
by  forcing  him  to  renounce  Judaism.  He  says  they  put  a 
Bulgarian  cap  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  Christian  name  of 
"  Ghiorghy/'  or  George.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  went  so 
far  as  to  baptise  him,  however ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  they 
placed  much  confidence  in  his  conversion,  for  they  kept  him  in 
prison  in  a  private  house,  and  would  not  let  him  leave  the 
village.  This  fear  was  not  altogether  unfounded,  as  it  turned 
out ;  for  when  the  Turks  arrived  and  set  him  at  liberty,  he 
went  about  the  town  with  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  pointed  out 
to  them  the  rich  people,  and  the  fine  houses  where  they  would 
find  the  most  booty.  Apart  from  the  violence  they  did  his 
feelings  in  converting  him,  and  giving  him  the  name  of 
"  Ghiorghy,"  he  acknowledges  that  the  people  were  very  kind, 
and  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  during  the  week  he  was 
in  their  power.  He  was  quite  impartial  in  his  relation  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  not  seeming  to  care  a  fig  which  side  won, 
and  recounting  what  occurred  in  the  most  indifferent  and  cynical 
maniier.  He  was  a  backslider,  too,  having  gone  back  to 
Judaism,  and  he  even  expressed  his  willingness  to  change  his 
religion  again  in  case  he  found  any  advantage  in  doing  so, 
thereby  disclosing  a  want  of  principle  that  was  shocking  to 
contemplate. 

There  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  horror  of  this 
affair  of  Otluk-kui.  An  old  woman  came  to  Mr.  Schuyler, 
prostrating  herself  on  the  ground,  and  walking  towards  him  on 
her  knees,  saying,  "  Oh,  forgive  me,  most  noble  Sir,  I  am  un- 
worthy to  appear  before  you  ;  I  am  a  very  great  sinner,  a  very 
great  sinner,  a  very  great  sinner,  a  very  great  sinner,  a  very 
great  sinner."  There  is  no  telling  how  long  she  would  have 
gone  on  repeating  this  assertion  had  we  not  stopped  her  and 
compelled  her  to  rise  and  tell  her  story.  It  was  simply  fiendish 
in  its  grotesqueness.  She  was  a  withered  old  woman,  past 
sixty,  with  shrivelled  face  and  limbs,  with  grey  hair,  and  all  the 
marks  of  age  that  claim  respect  and  veneration.  Well,  this  old 
woman  was  violated  in  the  same  room  with  a  number  of  girls. 
We  could  not  have  believed  it  had  we  not  heard  of  many  other 
cases  just  as  bad.  It  would  seem  that  the  devil  had  taken 
human  form  in  order  to  mock,  scoff,  degrade  poor  humanity, 
and  drag  it  through  the  mud  ^nd  filth.  There  was  displayed 
here  a  diabolical  kind  of  impishness  or  demoniac  mockery  of 
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everything  that  man  holds  venerahle  and  holy  that  was  simply 
superhuman  in  its  devilry. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  old  woman's  was  no 
exceptional  case,  for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  woman  in 
the  place,  old  or  young,  who  escaped  outrage.  The  most 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  poignant,  circumstance 
connected  with  these  outrages  is  that  these  women  and  girls  all, 
like  this  old  woman,  look  upon  themslves  as  very  great  sinners. 
The  chastity  of  the  Bulgarian  women  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
the  sin  as  well  as  the  dishonour  which  crushes  them,  a  sin  for 
which  they  will  do  life-long  penance  and  then  not  think  them- 
selves forgiven.  Not  one  of  these  young  girls  ever  expects  to 
find  a  husband  :  not  one  but  thinks  herself  unworthy  of  mar- 
riat^e.  Nor  do  the  young  men  of  the  place  think  differently. 
They  will  in  future  go  to  villages  that  have  not  been  visited  by 
Bashi-Bazouks  to  seek  their  wives. 

The  Mudir  of  the  place  called  on  us  the  next  morning  after 
our  arrival :  the  same  Mudir  who  so  horribly  maltreated  the 
young  schoolmistress.  He  was  decidedly  the' most  repulsive  and 
filthy-looking  brute  I  ever  set  eyes  upon.  Apparently  Mr. 
Schuyler  thought  the  same,  for  after  the  exchange  of  a  few 
words  in  which  there  were  no  compliments,  he  retired  to  his 
room  and  left  the  Mudir  to  be  entertained  by  the  rest  of  us. 
But  he  had  not  done  with  him  by  any  means,  as  we  soon  dis- 
covered, for  the  interview  was  prolonged  though  in  a  somewhat 
extraordinary  manner. 

Mr.  Schuyler  had  with  him  two  interpreters.  One  was  a 
young  Bulgarian  from  Robert  College,  who  spoke  the  Turkish 
language  in  a  very  polite  and  distinguished  manner,  and  whom 
he  always  einployed  when  he  had  anything  agreeable  to  say  or 
any  compliments  to  pass  with  the  Turkish  authorities ;  the 
other  was  a  Greek,  by  the  name  of  Antonio,  employed  in  the 
legation,  who  spoke  Turkish  in  a  very  harsh  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, whom  he  usually  called  up  when  he  had  anything  the  re- 
verse of  agreeable  to  say.  I  was  considerably  amused  now  to 
see  Antonio  come  out  from  Mr.  Schuyler's  room,  and  inform  the 
Mudir,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,  that  the  Consul  Bashi  was 
very  much  displeased  at  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  the 
roads  in  this  Mudirlik,  and  required  to  know  why  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  condition.  The  Mudir  was  consider- 
ably taken  aback  by  this  question  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
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put,  but  he  replied  with  some  trepidation  that  he  had  only- 
been  Mudir  here  for  two  or  three  months,  and  must  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  roads.  This  answer  was 
carried  back  by  Antonio,  who  a  moment  later  returned  with  the 
information  that  the  Consul  Bashi  had  observed  that  there  was 
much  misery  existing  among  the  people  here,  aid  he  could  not 
hear  that  the  Mudir  was  trying  to  do  anything  to  relieve  it.  To 
this  the  Mudir  replied  that  they  had  brought  the  misery  upon 
themselves  and  must  endure  it.  Antonio  carried  this  answer 
back,  and  returned  with  the  information  that  the  Gomsul  con- 
sidered it  very  wicked  on  the  part  of  these  women  and  little 
children  to  have  brought  it  upon  themselves,  but  that  he  be- 
lieved his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  in  his  sublime  goodn-ess,  thought 
these  people  had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  their  wickedness 
already,  and  wished  the  misery  of  the  people  to  be  relieved  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  further  expressing  his  belief  that  the  Sultan 
would  now  turn  his  attention  to  punishing  bad  Mudirs,  of  whom 
there  were  a  great  many.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
this  style  by  means  of  Antonio  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Mudir  was  informed  that  the  interview  was  at 
an  end,  and  he  withdrew,  considerably  overawed  by  this  method 
of  exchanging  compliments.  We  never  saw  him  -again,  as  we 
did  not  return  his  call. 

This  is  the  worst  Mudir  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  He  is  in 
the  habit  of  getting  drunk  every  night,  in  company  with  the 
zaptiehs,  and  he  maltreats  and  persecutes  the  inhabitants  in 
every  possible  way.  I  have  already  related  how  he  sent  for  two 
women,  whose  husbands  had  been  kiUed,  to  come  to  his  house 
the  nights  that  Mr.  Baring  and  Mr.  Schuyler  were  in  the  place. 
And  this  is  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  is  given  almost  unlimited 
power  over  a  town  of  nearly  1,000  inhabitants,  with  no  hope,  as 
the  Governor  of  PhiUppopolis  told  us  of  a  better  man  being 
found  to  replace  him.  This  village  of  Otluk-kui  must  have 
been  a  charming  little  place  before  its  partial  destruction.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pretty  little  valley  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  that  seem  to  isolate  it  from  the  outside  world. 
The  houses,  which  are  very  comfortable  and  solidly  constructed, 
are  generally  partly  surrounded  by  gardens  and  fruit  trees, 
whose  luxuriant  foliage  hangs  over  the  walls,  and  half-hiding 
the  houses  themselves  give  the  place  a  charming  freshness,  on 
which  the  eye  would  rest  with  pleasure  were  it  not  for  the 
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blackened  ruins  that  greet  you  on  every  side,  and  continually 
remind  you  of  the  horrors  that  were  enacted  here.  We  took 
horses  here  to  continue  our  journey  to  Avrat-Alan,  or  Kuprish- 
stitza  in  Bulgarian,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  still  higher 
up  in  the  mountains.  The  horses  were  brought  to  us  about 
one  o'clock,  and  we  mounted  amongst  the  crowd  of  people  that 
had  gathered  around  the  door,  and  rode  away,  actually  putting 
our  fingers  to  our  ears  to  shut  out  their  mournful  cries. 

The  horseback  ride  to  Avrat-Alan  proved  to  be  a  delightful 
change  from  the  jerking  and  jolting  of  a  Turkish  carriage  over 
a  Turkish  road.  As  we  got  up  in  the  mountains  the  air  became 
delightfully  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  woods  which  covered  a  great 
part  of  these  mountains  offered  with  their  thick-set  foliage  a 
cool  and  inviting  shade  nearly  the  whole  distance,  under  which 
we  lazily  loitered,  glad  to  escape  from  human  sound  and  suffer- 
ing, .n.nd  in  no  hurry  to  reach  our  destination.  There  was  many 
a  sparkling  little  stream  that  came  leaping  out  from  among  the 
bushes  and  rocks  like  a  laughing  child  flying  into  the  arms  of 
its  mother ;  many  a  grassy  little  glade  where  our  horses  would 
stop  and  eat  the  rich  green  grass  in  spite  of  us,  because  we  had 
not  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  take  the  food  out  of  their 
mouths  by  spurring  them  on  ;  and  when  we  finally  reached  the 
summit  of  these  mountains — really  only  the  foothills  of  the 
Balkans — we  looked  back,  and  had  such  a  view  over  the  country 
helow  us  as  is  rarely  seen.  For  we  had  before  us  all  that  im- 
mense and  beautiful  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  in  which  is 
situated  Tatar  Bazardjik,  Philippopolis,  and  Adrianople,  ex- 
tending miles  and  miles  away  to  the  south,  where  it  was 
bounded  by  that  spur  of  the  Balkans  that  sweeps  around  from 
the  west  in  a  grand  and  noble  curve,  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Maritza  and  the  ^gean  Sea. 

A  little  further  on  we  stopped  to  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest,  by  the  side  of  a  spring  called  the  "  Brigands'  Spring."  I 
had  observed  a  while  after  starting  that  our  party  had  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  young  man,  riding  a  very  lean 
horse,  which  he  mounted  on  a  pack-saddle.  Upon  inquiry,  we 
found  that  this  young  man  was  from  Otluk-kui,  and  was  like- 
wise on  his  way  to  Avrat-Alan,  having  joined  our  party  for 
safety.  Antonio,  in  a  long  and  intimate  conversation,  drew 
from  him  an  avowal  of  the  object  of  his  trip,  which  was  no 
other  than  to  see  his  sweetheart,  who  lived  at  Ayrat-Alan, 
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whom  he  had  not  seen  for  three  months — ^that  is,  since  the 
troubles  began.  The  poor  fellow  was  extremely  grateful  for  the 
permission  to  accompany  us,  and  willingly  took  upon  himself 
the  office  of  guide,  as  neither  of  our  two  Zaptiehs  seemed  to  be 
very  certain  of  the  way.  He  told  us  that  at  this  spring  only 
the  year  before  he  had  been  seized  by  the  brigands,  and  robbed 
of  the  little  money  he  had  about  him,  and  nearly  all  the 
clothing  he  had  on.  Going  to  see  one's  sweetheart  any  distance 
in  this  country  is  evidently  a  risky  business.  We  counted  up 
the  shots  our  party  could  command  in  a  fight  at  six  shots  to 
the  revolver,  and  finding  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  hundred,  ate  our  cold  chicken  and  mutton,  slaked  our 
thirst  at  the  Brigands'  Spring,  smoked  our  cigarettes,  and 
laughed  the  brigands  to  scorn.  These  brigands,  by  the  way, 
«omplain  gi-eatly,  it  seems^  of  the  present ,  condition  of  the 
■country,  which  scarcely  furnishes  them  a  living.  Since  the  war 
aill  traffic  is  suspended,  there  are  no  travellers,  and  no  merchan- 
dise passing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  result  is  that 
these  people  are  deprived  of  their  ordinary  means  of  existence, 
the  bread  is  taken  out  of  their  mouths,  and  they  are  gradually 
falling  into  a  state  of  indigence  pitiful  to  contemplate.  These 
brigands  are  all  Turks.  Let  our  diplomacy  look  to  it.  Towards 
«ix  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain overlooking  a  very  deep,  narrow  valley,  or  rather  a  hollow, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  lay  Avrat-Alan,  seemingly  almost 
beneath  our  feet. 

Avrat-Alan  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  places  south  of  the 
Balkans  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  at  insurrection.  It 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  the  principal  offender,  for  although 
they  made  no  fortifications  here,  the  young  men  who  took  up 
arms  committed  the  only  really  inexcusable  acts  that  can  be 
charged  against  the  insurrection.  This  was  the  killing  of  forty 
Mohammedan  gipsies  who  fell  into  their  hands.  These  gipsies 
had  been  arming  secretly,  and  it  was  suspected,  but  only 
suspected,  that  they  were  preparing  to  join  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
when  seized,  and  on  this  suspicion  they  were  killed.  But 
neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  were  there  any  women  or 
children  killed  or  violated  by  the  insurgents.  This  one  fact 
gives  the  measure  of  difference  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Turk.  The  killiiig  of  armed  men  who  have  armed  themselves, 
as  you  believe,  with  the  intention  of  killing  you,  who  you  know 
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ai-e  quite  capable  of  killing  you  if  they  get  the  chance,  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing  from  the  killing  of  weak,  helpless  women 
and  innocent  little  children,  whom  you  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  fear.  The  one  may  be  a  mistaken  or  even  an  un- 
justifiable act  of  self-defence,  but  it  is  nevertheless  self-defence ; 
the  other  is  an  act  of  pure  ferocity,  of  which  not  even  the  wild 
beast — not  even  the  tiger,  is  capable.  These  places — Otluk- 
kui,  Avrat-AIan,  and  Klissura,  with  Strelcha  and  Kurlovo—r 
were  the  only  places  in  which  there  was  any  insurrection  south 
of  the  Balkans.  For  the  fault  of  these  five  villages,  seventy 
innocent  villages  that  had  no  hand  nor  part  whatever  in  the 
rising  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  for  the 
most  part  massacred. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  rebellion  was  here  at  its  fountain 
head ;  let  us  see  how  much  vigour  it  showed  here  where  it  was 
organised  and  where  it  took  its  rise,  and  we  can  then  form  a 
better  idea  of  its  real  strength,  and  the  kind  of  repression  that 
was  used  to  put  it  down. 

Here,  in  Avrat-Alan,  there  was  even  less  show  of  resistance 
than  at  Otluk-kui.  The  elder  and  more  prudent  part  of  the 
population  had  not  taken  part  in  the  rising  at  all,  nor  had  they 
encouraged  it.  It  was  only  the  young  men,  and  they  had 
engaged  in  it  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  elders,  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  attempt. 
When,  at  the  approach  of  Hafiz  Pacha  towards  Otluk-kui,  a 
great  part  of  the  insui'gents  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre,  the 
rest  of  the  people,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks,  and 
hoping  by  this  means  to  appease  them,  rose  and  seized  the 
insurgents  who  had  remained  in  the  village,  confined  them  in 
the  konak,  and  sent  word  to  Hafiz  Pacha,  informing  him 
what  they  had  done.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
would  really  have  kept  these  young  men  until  Hafiz  arrived,  and 
have  delivered  them  over  to  be  shot.  They  would  probably  have 
allowed  them  to  escape  before  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, even  had  their  companions  not  returned  and  released 
them. .  But  this  fact  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  people  even 
here  took  no  part  in  it,  and  hoped  nothing  from  it.  This  is 
why,  at  the  approach  of  the  troops,  the  whole  thing  collapsed 
like  a  bubble.  No  defence  was  made,  and  no  resistance  offered. 
There  was  not  a  single  Turk  killed  in  suppressing  the  Eevolt 
south  of  the  Balkans.     This  one  fact .  alone  gives  the  lie  to  all 
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the  assertions  about  the  dangerous  character  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  necessity  the  Turks  were  under,  in  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  up  regular  troops,  of  calling  out  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation. This  one  fact  refutes  all  the  assertions  of  the  apologists 
and  defenders  of  the  Turk,  and  shows  how  weak  and  childish 
an  affair  the  insurrection  really  was,  how  cruel,  brutal,  stupid, 
senseless,  was  this  organised  pillage  and  destruction  of  a  whole 
province,  this  indiscriminate  butchery  of  innocent  people,  this 
wholesale  slaughter  of  weak,  helpless  women  and  children. 

The  history  of  the  affair  at  Avrat-Alan  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak  the  insurgents 
assembled  in  a  body  about  two  hundred  strong,  marched  quietly 
to  the  konak,  or  house  of  the  Mudir,  surrounded  it,  and  sum- 
moned the  Mudir  to  surrender.  There  were  at  the  konak  at 
this  time,  besides  the  Mudir,  five  or  six  Zaptiehs  and  an  officer, 
all  well  armed.  They  barricaded  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
konak,  and  determined  to  stand  a  siege.  They  defended  them- 
selves very  courageously  for  twenty-four  hours,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  up  to  this  time  anybody  had  been  killed  on 
either  side,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  amount  of  firing. 
The  besieged,  perceiving,  however,  that  they  would  probably  be 
overpowered  in  the  end,  determined  to  make  a  sortie  and 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  place.  This  resolution  they 
carried  out  with  great  courage  and  spirit,  and  all  succeeded  in 
breakiiig  through  the  insurgents,  who  were  not  looking  for  this 
sudden  onslaught,  and  who  were  altogether  taken  by  surprise. 
But  in  the  running  fight  which  ensued,  the  Mudir  and  one  of 
the  Zaptiehs  were  killed,  while'  the  others  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape.  These  were  the  only  Turks  who  lost  their  lives 
here,  except  the  gipsies  already  spoken  of,  who  were-  killed 
afterwards.  The  insurgents  now  had  complete  possession  of  the 
village,  and  had  everything  their  own  way  for  the  next  few 
days.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  did  anything  but 
march  through  the  streets  in  procession,  singing  and  declaring 
themselves  free  and  independent.  They  did  not  molest  any  of 
the  Mussulman  villages  in  the  neighbourhood ;  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  and  did  not  seem  to  perceive 
that  anything  more  was,  required  of  them.  They  appeared  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were  5,000  regular 
troops  in.Philippopolis  who  would  inevitably  be  down  on  them 
in  a  few  days,  and  they  gave  themselves  over  unrestrainedly  to 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom.    These  enjoyments  seem  to 
consist  principally  in  marching  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
singing  the  national  Bulgarian  airs.     Only  in  one  instance  did 
they  show  themselves  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
The  Christians  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Strelcha,  jfinding 
that  insurrection  was  such  an  easy  and  pleasant  thing,  like- 
wise determined  to  rise.     But  as  half  the  population  of  this 
village  were  Turks,  who  would  probably  object  to  this  step, 
they  sent  to  Otluk-kui  and  Avrat-Alan  for  aid.     A  number  of 
the  insurgents  accordingly  went  to  their  assistance ;   a  fight 
ensued   between  them   and   the   Turkish   population,   during 
which  the  whole  of  the  village  was  burnt.     The  Christians  say 
it  was  the  Turks  'who  did  it.     And  the  Turks  say  it  was  the 
Christians.     The  probability  is,  that  both  parties  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  burning,  and  that  the  Turks  burned  the  Chi'istian 
quarter  and  the  Christians  the  Turkish  quarter.     This  is  the 
only  case  we  heai-d  of  where  the  Turks  were  molested  by  the 
Christians,  and  being  a  mixed  village,  once  a  rising  had  been 
determined  upon,  a  fight  was  of  course  inevitable.     But  even 
here  the  Turks  do  not  complain  that  there  was  a  single  Turkish 
woman  or  child  killed  or  violated.     The  women  and  children  on 
both  sides  ran  away  into  the  fields  and  remained  away  until  the 
fight  was  over.     But  as  the  Turks  finally  gained  the  upper  hand, 
they  wreaked  a  fearful  vengeance  on  their  Christian  neighbours 
and  upon  their  wives  and  children.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  this 
fact,  however.    The  Turks  of  this  village  had  at  least  a  pretext 
for  their  acts  of  cruelty,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  all  allowance 
for  their  exasperation  at  the  sight  of  their  burning  homes.    It 
is  the  one  case  in  which  the  Turkish  population  was  molested 
by  their  Christian  neighbours,  and  although  they  took  a  terrible 
vengeance,  it  was  nevertheless  a  vengeance,  and  not  like  those 
oold-blooded,  unprovoked,   inexcusable    acts    of    cruelty    and 
ferocity  that  were  committed  everywhere   else.      After   the 
massacre  of  Batak,  and  the  unprovoked  atrocities  at  Otluk-kui 
a  mere  act  of  vengeance,  however  cruel  and  however  unjustifi 
able,  seems  to  sink  into  a  venial  offence.     It  is  the  one  case  in 
Avhich  the  Turks  had  a  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  what  they  did, 
and  I  am  willing  to  allow  them  all  the  credit  to  be  derived  from 
it.    But  the  Turks  of  this  village  have  been  repaid  their  losses 
by  the  Turkish  authorities  ;  their  houses  are  being  rebuilt  for 
them  at  the  public  expense ;  their  cattle  were  never  driven 
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away ;  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  of  them  killed  in  the  fight, 
for  the  fighting  in  this  country  is  not  deadly — it  is  only  when 
the  Christians  surrender  their  arms  that  there  is  any  great  loss 
of  life.  They  have  besides  seized  all  the  cattle  and  live  stock 
of  their  Christian  neighbours.  They  are  better  off  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view  than  they  were  before.  So  we  may  spare 
any  compassion  we  might  otherwise  have  felt  for  them.  They 
have  in  reality  turned  their  Christian  neighbours  into  slaves, 
forcing  them  to  work  for  nothing,  refusing  them  permission  to 
gather  theii- own  harvests,  except  upon  condition  of  sharing  it 
half  and  half,  and  finally  violating  their  women  with  impunity. 
This  state  of  things  exists  at  Strelcha  at  this  moment,  and 
there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  events  that  occurred  at  Avrat- 
Alan.  The  young  men  here  soon  began  to- discover  that  an 
in.surrection  required,  to  make  it  a  success,  something  more 
than  marching  up  and  down  the  streets  singing  Bulgarian  airs. 
Hafiz  Pacha  marched  upon  Otluk-kui,  took  it  without  losing 
a  man,  and  then  marched  upon  Avrat-Alan.  They  immediately 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  left  the  village  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Hafiz  Pacha  approached  upon  one  side,  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks 
upon  the  other.  The  people  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  out- 
break decided  to  send  to  Hafiz  Pacha  and  tender  their  submis- 
sion. They  sent  two  priests,  one  to  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  who 
was  immediately  killed,  and  the  other  to  Hafiz  himself.  Hafiz 
had  apparently  satisfied  his  thirst  for  blood  and  his  desire  for 
amusement  at  Otluk-kui ;  he  was  now  disposed  to  do  a  little 
stroke  of  business,  and  he  consented  to  treat  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  ordered  that  all  the  men  of  the  place  should  come 
outside  of  the  town  to  his  camp,  in  order  to  discuss  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  accept  their  submission.  They  were  de- 
tained in  the  camp  two  days,  and  during  this  time  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  many  of  the  troops  entered  the  town.  They  did 
not,  however,  commit  the  same  excesses  as  at  Otluk-kui.  They 
did  not  burn  the  town,  nor  did  they  kill  any  women  and 
children.  Hafiz  Pacha  had  probably  given  orders  that  this 
should  not  be  done,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed,  just  as  they 
were  at  Otluk-kui.  They  besides  had  also,  perhaps,  glutted 
their  thirst  for  blood  at  the  latter  place,  and  were  now  satiated. 
But  they  pillaged  every  house,  and  they  violated  nearly  every 
woman  and  girl  in  the  town. 
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There  were  many  well-to-do  and  comparatively  rich  people 
here.  They  have  all  more  or  less  education  and  refinement ; 
the  houses  were  well  and  solidly  built,  with  many  appliances  of 
comfort,  and  even  what  might  in  this  country  be  considered 
luxury.  The  women  we  observed  were  generally  comely,  and 
even  pretty.  They  dressed  well,  and  made  some  pretensions  to 
elegance  in  their  poor  way,  giving  many  evidences  of  refinement 
and  culture.  And  these  gentle,  sensitive,  modest  women  were 
seized  and  violated  by  brutes  whose  hands  were  still  red  from 
the  slaughter  of  Otluk-kui,  whose  clothes  were  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  young  girls  and  children  whom  they  had  outraged 
and  slain.  The  women  were  stripped  naked,  and  in  the  presence 
of  each  other  submitted  to  every  species  of  degradation  and 
infamy  that  the  foul  and  debased  imagination  of  a  savage  could 
invent.  Nay,  more.  A  simple  savage,  with  all  the  untamed 
ferocity  of  a  savage  state,  still  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
Nature.  He  has  not  yet  learned  to  overstep  the  limits  which 
Nature  has  fixed.  These  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  com- 
bine all  the  degrading  vices  of  an  artificial  state  with  the  un- 
bridled lust  of  a  barbarous  race.  And  these  gentle,  virtuous 
women  and  girls  were  left  in  the  hands  of  these  beasts  for  two 
days,  subjected  to  revolting,  brutal,  debasing  treatment,  that 
must  leave  its  blot  and  its  stain  through  life.  Mauy  of  these 
women  came  to  Mr.  Schuyler  to  relate  their  woes.  They  would 
generally  begin  talking  very  quietly,  and  you  could  see  that 
they  had  schooled  themselves  to  calmness  beforehand.  They 
had  a  great  idea  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  Secretary 
of  Legation,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  their  efforts  to  conduct 
themselves  with  proper  decorum  and  to  maintain  a  becoming 
composure.  But  the  merest  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  this 
calmness  was  all  assumed,  that  they  were  trembling  with  emo- 
tion. There  was  a  paleness  in  the  face,  a  nervous  twitching  of 
the  features,  and  a  tremor  in  the  voice,  threatening  at  every 
moment  to  break  into  a  sob  that  showed  only  too  well  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  were  struggling.  Then,  as  the  story  went 
on,  they  would  suddenly  stop,  break  down  in  the  middle  of  it, 
bury  their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  with  a  storm  of  sobs  and 
tears  that  were  strangely  contagious  avow  that  they  could  go 
no  further. 

God  knows,  they  had  generally  gone  far  enough  befoi'e  this 
breakdown  would  come.    They  had  bravely  confessed  dishonour 
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Tvith  only  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  but  there  was  worse  yet.  A 
-woman,  it  seems,  can  suffer  more  than  mere  dishonour  at  the 
hands  of  a  Turk.  She  can  be  stained,  defiled,  degraded,  until 
■she  looks  upon  herself  with  horror  and  loathing.  And  many  of 
-these  women  were  not  weeping  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
their  daughters  as  well — ^young,  innocent,  tender  girls  of  twelve 
•and  fifteen ;  nay,  even  children,  often  maltreated  in  the  same 
brutal  manner.  It  may  be  asked  why  these  women  should  thus 
-come  forward  and  avow  their  shame  and  their  dishonour  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  A  burden  of  injustice  too  great  for  endurance ;  wrongs 
too  foul,  too  dreadful  to  be  borne  in  silence  ;  the  poor  wounded 
spirit  impelled  by  some  invisible  power  to  shriek  them  out,  that 
Heaven  may  hear  if  it  cannot  see,  and  the  feeble,  the  forlorn 
hope,  perhaps,  that  some  time  they  may  yet  be  avenged,  and 
Justice  yet  be  done.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing the  stories  that  were  told  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused 
of  dwelling  needlessly  upon  these  revolting  details.  Some  of 
these  stories  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  You  cannot  listen 
to  them  without  a  feeling  of  almost  ungovernable  rage,  all  the 
more  intense  because  it  is  utterly  impotent  and  powerless,  for 
you  can  do  nothing.  There  is  no  justice  for  these  people  ;  there 
is  no  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  these  young  gifls.  They  must 
carry  this  stain  and  this  dishonour  through  life ;  they  must 
carry  these  wrongs  to  the  grave.  There  is  no  punishment  for 
the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  absolutely  none.  As  far  as  all 
human  probabilities  go,  these  men  will  die  in  their  beds  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  calling  upon  the  God  of  Islam,  and  not  even 
conscious  of  their  ciimes.  Besides  those  who  came  singly  to 
tell  their  woes,  a  delegation  of  ladies  called  upon  Mr.  Schuyler, 
but  they,  had  comparatively  little  to  say.  They  seemingly 
■could  not  bring  themselves  to  speak  in  each  other's  presence  of 
what  they  had  suffered,  and  it  was  not  until  they  went  away 
that  we  perceived  the  real  object  of  their  visit.  For,  upon 
going,  they  handed  Mr.  Schuyler  a  letter  signed  by  them  all,  in 
which  they  gave  a  short  but  comprehensive  account  of  what 
had  happened.  If  Mr.  Schuyler  is  at  liberty  to  give  this  curious 
•document  to  the  world,  he  will  probably  do  so  in  his  report,  but 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  requested  him  not  to 
publish  it. 

While  these  things  were  occurring,  Hafiz  Pacha  was  secretly 
negotiating  with  the  men  whom  he  retained  prisoners  in  the 
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camp  the  tenns  of  the  ransom  of  the  village.  They  were  agi-eed! 
upon,  the  money,  after  much  difficulty,  was  finally  raised,  and 
the  men  were  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
ravaged  homes.  Mr.  Schuyler  has,  I  believe,  obtained  all  the 
facts  of  this  transaction,  though  with  much  difficulty.  The 
people  are  yet  feai-ful  of  the  vengeance  of  Hafiz,  and  should 
he  ever  discover  the  persons  who  told  about  him  he  would 
probably  soon  find  means  to  pay  them  out ;  for  this  money 
was  not  levied  upon  behalf  of  the  Government,  but  for  Hafizr. 
Pacha's  own  private  exchequer,  and  the  Government,  needing 
money  as  badly  as  it  does,  may  even  yet  ask  him  to  pay  it 
into  the  treasury.  The  number  of  people  killed  here  was,  I 
believe,  between  200  and  300,  among  whom  there  were  com- 
paratively very  few  women  and  children.  They  were  princi- 
pally those  who  attempted  to  fly  from  the  village,  and  were- 
overtaken  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  killed  in  the  country. 


MR.  SCHUYLEE'S  PEELIMINARY  REPOET 

ON  THE 

MOSLEM   ATEOCITIES. 


The  following  is  the  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  American 
Consul-GeneraJ,  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  the  American  Minister,  resident 
in  Constantinople.  At  the  date  of  its  appearance,  Mr.  Schuyler  was  still  in  the 
ravaged  district  pursuing  his  inquiries. 


Philippopolis,  Aiiffust  10, 1876. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  the  atrocities  and  massacres  committed  by  the  Turks  in 
Bulgaria,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  visited  the  towns  of 
Adrianople,  Philippopolis,  and  Tatar-Bazardjik,  and  the  villages  of  StenimakhOr 
Kadi-Keni,  Kritshma,  Perustitsa,  Peshtera,  Eadulovo,  Batak,  Kalaglari,  Pana- 
gurishta  (Otluk-kui),  Koprishtitsa  (Avrat-Alan),  and  Klissura  (Persiden  or 
Dervent),  in  the  districts  of  Philippopolis  and  Bazardjik. 

From  what  I  have  personally  seen,  and  from  the  inquiries  I  have  made  and 
the  information  I  have  received,  I  have  ascertained  the  following  facta. 

During  the  last  winter  and  spring,  agents  of  the  Bulgarian  •  Committee  at 
Bucharest  made  an  agitation  in  Bulgaria  for  an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  met  with  considerable  encouragement  among  the  younger  part 
of  the  population.  Owing  to  the  betrayal  of  the  plot,  the  insurrection  broke 
out  prematurely  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May  in  the  villages  of  Klissura,  Koprish- 
titsa, Janagurishta,  Novo  Selo,  Bellova,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  others.  There 
was  great  alarm,  and  even  a  panic,  at  Tatar-Bazardjik  and  Philippopolis; 
numerous  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  Porte  for  regular  troops,  which  after  some 
delay  were  refused.  The  Beys  of  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople  practically  seized 
on  the  government,  and  armed  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the 
country,  arms  being  sent  for  that  purpose  from  Adrianople  and  Constantinople. 
These  armed  Mussulmans,  called  irregular  troops  or  Bashi-Bazouks,  were  then?- 
together  with  the  few  regular  troops  at  hand,  sent  into  a  campaign  against  the 
Bulgarian  villages,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  of 
disarming  the  Christian  population.  But  few  Circassians  seem  to  have  been 
employed  at  this  time.  Their  settlements  are  east  of  Adrianople.  It  was  a 
in-6c  en  masse  of  the  Mussulman  villages  against  their  Christian  neighbours. 
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The  iiisiu'gent  villages  made  little  or  no  resistance.  In  many  instances  tlwy 
suiTendeicd  tlieir  aims  upon  the  Bi-st  demand.  Neai'ly  all  tlie  villages  which 
were  attacked  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks  wei-e  bui-ned  and  pillaged,  as  wei'C  also  all 
those  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants 
ef  some  villages  wei'C  massacred  aftei'  exhibitions  of  the  most  ferocious  cruelty, 
and  the  violation  not  only  of  women  and  girls,  but  even  of  pei'sons  of  tlie  otlicr 
sex.  These  crimes  wei'c  committed  by  the  regular  troops  as  well  as  by  the 
Bashi-Bazouks. 

The  numbei-  of  villages  which  were  bui'ned  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  districts 
of  Pliilippopolis,  Roptchus,  and  Tatar-Bazasdjik  is  at  least  sisty-fivc,  of  which 
the  names  are  as  follow  : 

DISTRICT  OP  PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


Naiues  of  Villages. 

Housos. 

Churclas. 

Schools 

Siudjerli 200        . 

1 

1 

Stai'o  Novo-Selo  . 

300 

1 

1 

Yuleshintsa 

90 

1 

1 

Krastovo 

100 

1 

1 

Uzun-geren 

70 



— 

EreH    . 

200 

1 

1 

Saa'y-Gul . 

45 

— 

— 

Aivadjik 

50 

— 

— 

Pashtusha 

20 

1 

— 

Zdrebrtchka 

90 

1 

1 

Yasy-Koria 

140 

1 

1 

Kozarsko      . 

.     110 

1 

1 

Tsaratsovo 

, — 



— 

Perustitsa    . 

.  400    ; 

!        2 

o 

Uzunjak-Kiresh 

— 

— 

Leshka 





— 

Savadja    . 





— 

tStubnitsa     . 





— 

Rega 





— 

Yiinjular     . 





— 

Kavak-tiri 

__ 





Narisa-Keui 

— 

— 

— 

DISTRICT  OF  ROPTCHUS. 

Boikovo 60         ...         1         ...         1 

Dudovo 20  houses  burned. 

Sitovo plundered,  but  not  burned. 


DISTRICT  OP  TATAR  BAZARDJIK. 


Klissui'a  (Persiden  or  Dervent) 

Koprishtitsa  (Avrat-Alan) 

Batak  . 

Vietrona  . 

Strelclia  (mixed) 

I'opintea  . 

Radulovo     . 

ICai'a-musab     . 

Blavovitsa    . 

Akandjeivo 

Tchanaktcheieivo 

Doganovo 


700        ...        1 

plundered,  not  burned. 

900 

COO 

440 

160 
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yi 


Bega 
Oldjnlan 
Ellidere    . 
Eshi-K^Bhli . 
Liamovo  . 
Shiakhlar^  . 
Kulata 


Xserovo    . 

Hadjili 

Dinkata  . 

Kaiesli 

Zlakatohen 

Slchukovo   , 

Kaloyerovo 

Lueitehovo  , 

Metchka  . 

Petritch 

Leehmtso 

Paaagurishta  (Otluk-kui) 


Houses. 

Churches. 

Schools 



1 

1 

160 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

DISTRICT  OF  TATAR  BAZARIlJIK—^eontmiwd). 

Names  of  Villages. 
Ilshitsa        . 
Kalaglari  (mixed) 
Jumaya 
Keneli 
Galaka 
Dere-orman 
Syrt-orman . 
Tskyra     . 
Novo-Selo    . 


CO 
80 

150 


3000 


This  list  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  as  many  towns  have  both  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  names,  and  they  may  be  repeated  in  one  or  two  instances.  Some 
villages,  too,  are  probably  omitted.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  statistics,  it  is 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain  the  population  of  each  village,  and  in  many  cases 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  nmnber  of  houses.  In  general,  as  long  as  the 
jiatriarch  or  father  of  a,  family  is  alive,  his  married  sons  live  with  him,  so  that 
there  are  frequently  families  of  15,  20,  and  even  of  30  persons.  The  population 
of  a  village  would  be  therefore  larger  than  for  the  same  number  of  houses  in 
flther  countries.  In  the  larger  villages  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  the  roofs  are  tiled,  the  streets  are  paved,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of 
comfort  and  well-being.  Particular  attention  was  given  by  the  troops  to  the 
■churches  and  schools,  which  in  some  cases  were  destroyed  with  petroleum  and 
gunpowder.  The  altars  were  overturned,  the  pictures  painted  on  the  walls 
scratched  and  pierced,  and  the  holy  places  defiled  and  desecrated. 

Besides  the  villages,  four  monasteries  were  burned — St.  Teodor,  near  Peru- 
-.stitsa ;  the  Panagia  and  the  Bezsrabrinitsa,  near  Kritshma ;  and  St.  Nicolas, 
near  Kaloyerovo. 

The  Turks  allege  that  many  of  these  villages  were  burned  by  the  insm'gents 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  to  join  them.  I  am 
•unable  to  find  that  such  was  the  case  in  more  than  two  or  three  instances,  and 
-even  here  the  proof  is  very  weak.  At  Bellova  the  insurgents  burned  the  rail- 
way station,  in  which  some  Zaptiehs  had  taken  refuge. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  Bulgarians  who  were  killed  during 
the  few  days  that  the  disturbances  lasted,  but  I  am  inclined  to  put  15,000  as  the 
.lowest  for  the  districts  I  have  named. 
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The  maimer  in  which  the  troops  did  their  work  will  be  seen  from  a  few  details- 
gathered  on  the  spot  from  persons  who  escaped  from  the  massacre. 

Peetotitsa,  a  town  of  400  houses,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000  inhabitants,, 
took  no  active  part  in  the  insurrection.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the- 
Tm-ks  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  the  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation  to  Aziz. 
Pacha,  the  Mutessarif  of  Philippopolis,  for  regular  troops  to  defend  them.  He  re- 
turned them  a  vmtten  message  that  he  had  no  troops  to  send,  and  that  they  mu  st 
defend  themselves.  When  the  Bashi-Bazouks  appeared  before  the  town  they  there- 
fore refused  to  sui-render,  entrenched  themselves  in  a  church,  retreating  finally 
to  another,  and  held  out  for  five  days,  until  they  saw  the  regular  troops  under 
Eashid  Pacha,  when  the  remainder  gave  themselves  up.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants escaped  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle ;  but  many  were  shot  down. 
The  church  was  bombarded,  and  about  1,000  in  all  were  killed— many  of  them 
women  and  children.  The  town  was  pillaged  and  completely  burned ;  not  a 
single  house  being  now  standing.  Many  women  were  violated.  The  floor  of 
the  church,  the  churchyard,  and  many  of  the  gardens  were  dug  up  afterwards- 
in  search  for  buried  treasure.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  here  were  commanded  by 
Ahmed  Aga.of  Tamrysh,  who  was  subsequently  rewarded  with  a  silver  medcd. 

Klisstjra  was  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Perustitsa  and  proportionately  richer,. 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses,, 
and  many  were  merchants  travelling  through  the  country.  The  insurrectionary 
movement  began  here  on  the  2nd  of  May,  but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that  th& 
Bashi-Bazouks,  under  the  command  of  Tussum  Bey  of  Karlovo,  attacked  the 
place.  A  few  shots  were  fired,  when  the  villagers'  surrendered  and  fled  to- 
Koprishtitsa,  and  to  the  mountains.  More  than  250  Bulgarians  were  killed,, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  The  Turks  claim  that  fourteen  Mussulmans  (in 
pait  gipsies)  were  killed  before  and  during  the  fight.  As  soon  as  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  entered  the  town  they  pillaged  it  and  burned  it.  Among  other  things,. 
450  copper  stills  used  in  making  attar  of  roses  were  carried  away  to  the  Turkish, 
villages.  Subsequent  parties  carried  off  all  that  was  left,  even  to  the  nails  fi'om 
the  doors,  and  the  tiles  from  the  roofs.  The  church  was  desecrated  and  blown, 
up.    Tussum  Bey  for  this  exploit  was  decorated  with  the  Medjidifi. 

Koprishtitsa  (Avrat-Alan),  although  one  of  the  first  villages  to  rebel,  was- 
one  of  the  last  to  be  attacked.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Klissnra  and  Panagurishta,. 
the  leading  inhabitants  themselves  arrested  the  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection, 
and  sent  to  Philippopolis  for  regular  troops.  In  spite  of  this  the  bearers  of  sub- 
mission wei'e  fired  on,  and  one,  the  priest  Dontclio,  was  killed,  the  town  was 
several  times  pillaged,  many  of  the  women  wore  violated,  and  about  thirty 
persons  were  killed.  The  town  was  not  burned,  and  a  general  massacre  was 
avoided  by  lai-ge  presents  of  money  paid  by  the  leading  inliabitants  to  the- 
Turkish  commandei-s.  Three  shots  were,  however,  fired  at  the  church,  but  did 
little  damage.  The  villagers  admit  having  killed  ten  Turks  and  forty  gipsies,  the- 
latter  being  suspected  of  an  intention  to  plunder  the  town.  The  Turks  claim  a 
total  loss  of  seventy-one. 

Panagurishta  (Otluk-kui)  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  regular  ti-oops,  to- 
gether with  Bashi-Bazouks,  on  the  11th  of  May.  Apparently  no  message  to 
surrender  was  sent.  After  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  the- 
town  was  taken.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled,  but  about  3,000  wore  massacred,, 
the  most  of  them  being  women  and  children.  Of  these  about  400  belonged  to  the- 
town  of  Panagurishta,  and  the  others  to  nine  neighbouring  villages,  the  inha- 
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"bitants  of  which  had  taken  refuge  there.  Four  hundred  buildings,  including 
-the  bazaar  and  the  largest  and  best  houses,  were  burned.  Both  churches  were 
■completely  destroyed,  and  almost  levelled  to  the  ground.  In  one  an  old  man 
was  violated  on  the  altar,  and  afterwards  burned  alive.  Two  of  the  schools 
were  burned,  the  third — looking  like  a  private  house — escaped.  From  the 
numerous  statements  made  to  me,  hardly  a  woman  in  the  town  escaped  violation 
•and  brutal  treatment.  The  ruffians  attacked  chUdreu  of  eight  and  old  women 
•of  eighty,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Old  men  had  their  eyes  torn  out  and 
their  limbs  cut  off,  and  were  then  left  to  die,  unless  some  more  charitably  dis- 
posed man  gave  them  the  final  thrust.  Pregnant  women  were  ripped  open  and 
"the  unborn  babes  carried  triumphantly  on  the  points  of  bayonets  and  sabres, 
while  little  children  were  made  to  bear  the  dripping  heads  of  their  comrades. 
This  scene  of  rapine,  lust,  and  murder  was  continued  for  three  days,  when  the 
survivors  were  made  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  perpetrators  of  these 
atrocities  were  chiefly  regular  troops  commanded  by  Hafiz  Pacha.  The  Turks 
•claim  and  the  villagers  admit  the  death  of  fourteen  Mussulmans,  two  of  whom 
were  women  who  were  killed  with  arms  in  their  hands  during  a  conflict  with  a 
iparty  that  refused  to  surrender  to  the  insurgents. 

While  pillage  reigned  supreme  at  Koprishtitsa,  and  lust  at  Panagurishta,  at 
Batak  the  Turks  seemed  to  have  no  stronger  passion  than  the  thirst  for  bipod. 
This  village  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot,  after  a  promise  of  safety,  to  the 
Bashi-Bazouks,  under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Aga,  of  Burutina,  a  chief  of  the 
Tural  police.  Despite  his  promise,  the  few  arms  once  surrendered,  Ahmed  Aga 
•ordered  the  destruction  of  the  village  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants,  about  a  hundred  young  girls  being  reserved  to  satisfy  the  lust  of 
the  conqueror  before  they  too  should  be  killed.  I  saw  their  bones,  some  with 
the  flesh  still  clinging  to  them,  in  the  hollow  on  the  hill  side,  where  the  dogs 
were  gnawing  them.  Not  a  house  is  now  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  lovely 
valley.  The  saw  mills — ^for  the  town  had  a  large  trade  in  timber  and  sawn 
boards — which  lined  the  rapid  little  river,  are  all  burned,  and  of  the  8,000  inha- 
bitants not  2,000  are  known  to  survive.  Fully  5,000  persons,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  women  and  children,  perished  here,  and  their  bones  whiten  the 
ruins,  or  their  putrid  bodies  infect  the  air.  The  sight  of  Batak  is  enough  to 
verify  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  acts  of  the  Turks  in  repressing  the  Bul- 
garian insurrection.  And  yet  I  saw  it  three  months  after  the  massacre.  On 
every  side  were  human  bones,  skulls,  ribs,  and  even  complete  skeletons,  heads 
cf  girls  still  adorned  with  braids  of  long  hair,  bones  of  children ,  skeletons  still 
encased  in  clothing.  Here  was  a  house  the  floor  of  which  was  white  with  the 
ashes  and  charred  bones  of  thirty  persons  burned  alive  there.  Here  was  the 
spot  where  the  village  notable  Trandafil  was  spitted  on  a  pike  and  then  roasted, 
and  where  he  is  now  buried ;  there  was  a  foul  hole  full  of  decomposing  bodies, 
"here  a  mill  dam  filled  with  swollen  corpses ;  here  the  school  house,  where  200 
women  and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  alive,  and  here 
the  church  and  churchyard',  where  fully  a  thousand  half-decayed  forms  were 
still  to  be  seen,  filling  the  enclosure  in  a  heap  several  feet  high,  arms,  feet, 
and  heads  protruding  from  the  stones  which  had  vainly  been  thrown  there  to 
hide  them,  and  poisoning  all  the  air. 

Since  my  visit,  by  orders  of  the  Mutessariif,  the  Kaimakam  of  Tatar  Bazardjik 
was  sent  to  Batak,  with  some  lime  to  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies,  and 
to  prevent  a  pestilence. 

Ahmed  Aga,  who  commanded  at  the  massacre,  has  been  decorated  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Yuz-bashi, 
These  atrocities  were  clearly  unnecessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
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tion,  for  it  was  an  msignificant  robellion  at  the  best,  and  the  villagers  generally 
sm-rendered  at  the  fii'st  summons.  Nor  can  they  be  justified  by  the  state  of 
panic,  which  was  ovei-  before  the  troops  set  out  on  the  campaign.  An  attempt, 
however  has  been  made — and  not  by  Tm-ks  alone — to  defend  and  to  palliate 
them  on  the  ground  of  the  previous  atrocities  which,  it  is  alleged,  were  com- 
mitted by  tlie  Bulgarians.  I  have  carefully  investigated  this  point,  and  am 
unable  to  find  that  the  Bulgarians  committed  any  outrages  or  ati-ooities,  or  any 
acts  which  deserve  that  name.  I  have  vainly  tried  to  obtain  from  the  Turkish 
officials  a  list  of  such  outrages,  but  have  heard  nothing  but  vague  statements. 
I  was  told  by  Kiani  Pacha  that  the  insurgents  killed  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  Mudir  of  Koprishtitsa  ;  but  this  Mudir  had  recently  gone  there,  and  had 
left  Ms  wife  at  Eski  Saara,  where  she  still  resides,  and  had  no  daughter.  I  was 
also  told  of  the  slaughter  of  the  wife  of  the  Mudir  of  Panagurishta,  but  at  the 
time  mentioned  that  village  had  no  Mudir.  I  was  referred  for  information  tO' 
Hafiz  Nuri  Effendi,  a  leading  Turk  of  Philippopolis.  In  a  very  careful  state- 
ment made  by  him,  he  sets  the  number  of  Mussulmans  (including  gipsies) 
killed  during  the  troubles  at  155,  of  whom  twelve  are  women  and  children — 
the  word  children  taken  to  mean  any  one  under  twenty  years  of  age.  I  havo 
been  able  to  obtain  proof  of  the  death  of  only  two  of  these  women— at 
Panagiuishta — ^who  certainly  were  not  intentionally  killed.  No  Turkish 
women  or  children  were  killed  in  cold  blood.  No  Mussulman  women  were 
violated.  No  Mussulmans  were  tortured.  No  purely  Turkish  village  was 
attacked  or  burned.  No  Mussulman  house  was  pillaged.  No  mosque  was 
desecrated  or  destroyed.  The  report  of  the  special  Turkish  Commissioner. 
Edib  EfEendi,  contains  statements  on  this  point,  as  on  every  other,  which  are- 
utterly  unfounded  in  fact,  and  the  whole  report  may  be  characterised  as  » 
tissue  of  falsehoods. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

EUGENE  SCHUYLEE. 

The  Honoueable  Horace  Maynaed,  &c. 
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PKEFACE. 


It  can  be  very  rarely  right  to  bring  popular  agitation 
to  bear  upon  the  Foreign  policy  of  the  Government. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  could  justify  any  member  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  in  joining  in  such  an 
agitation  except  a  conviction  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Ministry  has  been  fundamentally  wrong  on  some 
matter  of  justice  and  of  the  national  honour. 

Such  has  been  my  conviction  of  the  attitude  of  the 
present  Government  towards  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte. 

The  same  attitude — in  my  opinion,  not  only  un- 
generous, but  unjust — appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  the  same  Minister,  during  the 
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Cretan  Insurrection  in  1867.  I  then  brought  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  speech 
which  has  been  now  republished.""'  If  proves  that 
in  the  following  speech,  delivered  at  Glasgow,  I 
have  only  reiterated  opinions  which  I  have  long 
entertained,  and  which  I  expressed  at  a  time  when 
they  could  not  possibly  have  any  party  significance 
whatever. 

The  Bulgarian  massacre — although  only  a  horrible 
incident  in  a  long  series  of  transactions — has  at  last 
awakened  the  conscience  of  the  country  to  truths 
which  ought  to  have  been  seen  and  felt  before;  and 
1  deem  it  not  only  a  legitimate  thing  but  a  duty  to 
take  advantage  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
deepening  and  directing  the  new  convictions  of 
the  people. 

Those  who  keep  silence  on  such  a  question  for  fear 
of  being  accused  of  party  motives  are  as  blameablo  as 

*  ' '  Conduct  of  the  Foreign  Offloo  during  the  Insurrection  in  Crete  in 
18G7."    MaeLehose,  Clasgow. 
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those  who,  sharing  the  same  convictions,  yet  hold 
their  peace  because  their  own  party  is  in  power. 

This  speech  has  been  called  an  indictment  of  the 
Government.  And  so  it  is.  The  first  step  to 
amendment  is  to  see  clearly  what  has  been  wrong 
before.  In  this  case  everything  was  wrong  before — 
except,  indeed,  the  ingenuous  advice  to  Turks  to  be 
wise  and  good.  There  was  from  the  first  an  unjust 
desire  to  see  the  Christian  insurrection  suppressed  at 
any  price.  Then  everything  done  subsequently  was- 
either  wrong,  or  done  in  a  wrong  way.  There  was 
no  foresight — no  timely  action.  The  one  thing  done 
heartily  has  been  to  help  the  Turks.  The  Govern- 
ment were  dragged  into  the  "  Consular  Mission." 
They  were  dragged  into  the  "Andrassy  Note." 
They  were  impelled  to  refuse  the  "  Berlin  Memo- 
randum "  mainly  from  fear  of  that  which  was  above 
all  things  to  be  desired — European  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  This  they  confessed 
in  writing  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  on  the  very  same  day  on 
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which,  in  writing  to  Lord  Odo  Russell,  they  founded 
their  objections  to  the  Berlin  Note  mainly  on 
difficulties  of  detail.  They  were  perhaps  right 
in  sendinof  the  fleet  to  save  life.  But  when  it 
was  sent  they  traded  on  a  false  interpretation  of 
their  object  in  doing  so.  A  confession  of  Turkish 
incompetence,  and  a  precaution  against  Turkish 
fanaticism — they  allowed  it  to  pass  for  a  support 
to  Turkey  and  a  threat  to  Europe.  They  post- 
poned further  action  after  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum, to  see  whether  the  "  Eastern  Question " 
would  settle  itself  by  the  substitution  on  the 
Turkish  throne  of  one  idiot  for  another. 

These  are  the  main  counts  of  an  indictment  which 
seemed  to  me  to  justify  and  to  call  for  the  most 
active  public  agitation. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  says  that  the  Government  has 
had  to  deal  not  only  with  other  Cabinets,  but  with 
populations  and  secret  societies.  But  could  not  this 
have  been  foreseen  ?     Is  it  not  one  of  the  necessary 
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and  notorious  conditions  which,  arise  out  of  the 
rottenness  of  Turkey,  and  which  must  become  ag- 
gravated in  direct  proportion  as  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  fail  in  their  solemn  duty  of  intervention  1 
At  the  moment  at  which  I  write  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  events  may  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  mainly  because  our 
Government  for  months  and  months  together  "  de- 
precated "  and  thwarted  their  united  action.  Even 
Austria,  selfish  and  reluctant  as  she  has  been,  told 
Lord  Derby  in  January  that  she  did  not  intend  the 
Andrassy  Note  "  to  be  regarded  as  mere  good 
advice."  But  Lord  Derby's  reply  was  that  England 
was  not  prepared  to  do  more  than  simply  advise  the 
Turks  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  Government  are 
as  capable  as  any  other  men  of  carrying  into  effect 
that  new  policy  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  new 
convictions  of  the  country.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  impose  on  them  conditions  which  it  might 
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not  be  possible  to  obtain.  The  whole  "  Eastern 
Question"  is  certainly  not  yet  ripe  for  settlement. 
Enough  if  the  steps  now  taken  be  firm  steps,  and  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  if  the  same  steps,  or  even 
some.of  them,  had  been  taken  in  January,  which  (it 
is  reported)  are  being  taken  now,  the  rising  in  Bul- 
garia would  probably  have  been  prevented  altogether, 
and  Europe  would  have  been  spared  the  greatest 
horror  of  modern  times. 

AEGYLL. 

Inverakay,  September  30,  1S76. 


SPEECH 


The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  said — My  Lord  Provost,  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  friends  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  I  have 
so  much  to  say  to  you  to-night,  and  such  is  the  importance 
of  the  subject  we  are  met  to  consider,  that  I  am  very 
anxious  not  to  waste  your  time  and  my  own  strength,  which 
is  not  very  great  to-night,  with  any  unnecessary  prefatory 
matter..  But  there  are  two  things  which  I  wish  to  say 
in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  misunderstand- 
ing. I  have  come  here  to-night  to  make  a  political,  but  I 
have  not  come  to  make  a  party  speech.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  political  party  in  this  country  which 
has  a  right  or  is  in  a  position  to  make  capital  of  these 
Turkish  horrors.  Lord  Derby  has  said,  in  a  recent  speech 
to  a  deputation  of  working  men,  that  he  has  been  acting 
on  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  I  do  not  accept  that 
statement,  but  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  dispute  it.  There 
is  a  time  and  a  place  for  everything.  This  is  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  Lord  Derby,  that  •  the  blue-books  containing 
the  whole  account  of  his  policy  were  laid  before  Parliament 
before  it  rose,  and  no  leader  of  any  party  got  up  in  his 
place  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure.  To  be  sure,  those 
papers  were  presented  at  the  fag-end  of  the  session — in  the 
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middle  of  the  dog-days,  when  Parliament  was  exhausted ; 
but  still,  I  say,  the  Liberal  party  had  an  opportunity,  and 
they  missed  it,  of  standing  forth  before  the  country  and 
saying  that  this  policy  ought  to  be  condemned.  I  come 
here  to-night,  therefore,  following  no  political  leader  and,  I 
am  happy  to  sa}-,  too,  following  a  standard  which  has  not 
been  raised  by  any  particular  class.  There  is  one  man — 
and  he  is  here  to-night — who  has  raised  this  standard 
of  indignation  in  the  country — my  noble  friend.  Lord 
Shaftesbury — and  he  is  a  man  whose  long  and  beneficent 
life  has  been  given  to  no  party  and  to  no  class,  but  to 
humanity  itself — a  man  who  has  never  held  office  under 
any  Government,  unless  it  be  under  that  Government  which 
will  endure  throughout  all  generations,  and  which  wiU 
some  day — may  it  come  soon ! — bring  to  a  final  close  the 
follies  and  the  cruelties  of  mankind. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  thing  which  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  preliminaiy  to  the  main  argument  of 
ray  speech.  There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  who 
object  to  these  great  public  meetings.  They  say  that 
there  is  no  argument  in  them — ^that  those  who  address  them 
appeal  to  the  passions,  and  not  to  the  intellect  of  the  people; 
and  they  object  to  a  foreign  policy  which  they  call  a  policy 
af  sentiment.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  many  answers  to 
be  given  to  this  argument.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  never 
observed  that  those  who  silence  the  heart  are  very  quick  or 
wise  in  head.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me 
that  those  who  have  no  heart  in  politics,  or  who,  having  excel- 
lent hearts  of  their  own,  think  it  their  duty  to  silence  them, 
are  very  often  in  matters  of  policy  no  better  than  fools.  But 
there  is  one  answer  which  I  wish  to  make,  and  which  wiU 
perhaps  be  appreciated  more  by  many  of  these  persons, 
and  that  is  this — that  those  who  object  to  this  outburst 
of  public  sentiment  are  themselves  guided  by  sentiment, 
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and  by  nothing  else.  But  there  is  this  difference— the 
sentiment  by  which  they  are  guided  is  a  bad  and  a  selfish 
sentiment;  the  sentiment  by  which  this  great  public  meet- 
ing is  moved  is  a  generous  and  a  just  sentiment.  And 
I  will  tell  you  what  the  sentiment  is  which  I  venture  thus 
severely  to  condemn.  The  sentiment  is  this— that  because 
the  Eastern  question  presents  many  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
some  dangers,  to  Europe — because  we  are  afraid  of  facing 
those  difficulties  and  those  dangers — therefore  we  are  to  do 
our  best  to  keep  the  Christians  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey 
under  the  odious  tyranny  of  the  Turks.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
am  come  here  to  argue,  and  not  simply  to  declaim.  I  admit 
that  declamation,  sentiment,  and  feeling  ought  to  follow 
argument,  and  not  to  precede  it.  And  if  you,  my  friends, 
being  Scotchmen,  and  (as  I  know),  as  a  nation,  fond  of  argu- 
ment— if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  to-night, 
I  will  place  before  you  arguments  such  as  I  would  ad- 
dress in  my  place  in  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  Parliament  meeting  during  the 
autumn. 

Well,  then,  my  Lord  Provost,  I  begin  with  this  proposi- 
tion, that  the  Turkish  Government  is  so  bad,  so  execrably 
bad,  that  every  rebellion  against  it  on  the  part  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects  is  presumably  just  and  righteous.  Allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  what  this  Government  of 
Turkey  is.  And  let  me  tell  you  that  what  I  shall  say  to  you 
is  taken  mainly  out  of  the  papers  which  have  been  presented 
during  these  last  few  weeks  by  the  Government  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  shall  go  very  little  indeed  out  of  the  records  of  the 
blue-book.  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  sort  of 
Government  it  is  that  thousands  of  our  fellow-politicians 
are  willing  to  keep  in  power  over  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey. 

In  the  first  place,  my  Lord  Provost  and  gentlemen,  the 
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revenue  of  Turkey  is  farmed.  Now,  do  you  know  what 
that  means — do  you  know  what  it  implies  ?  The  revenues 
of  Turkey  are  in  the  main  derived  from  direct  and  not 
from  indirect  taxation,  and  these  direct  taxes  are  farmed  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
this  room  who  knows  really  what  that  means — all  the 
oppression  and  iniquity  which  it  involves.  I  will  tell 
you  the  modus  operandi.  I  had  it  the  other  day  from  one 
who  had  it  from  an  eye-witness.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  a 
case  which  is  well  known  to  all  of  you.  We  know  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  wincing  and  pinching,  and  sometimes  a  little 
screaming,  about  the  income-tax  in  this  country.  Now 
suppose  that  every  man  in  this  country,  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest,  were  subject  to  an  income-tax  of  a  greal  deal 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  his  whole  income,  and  suppose 
that  the  levying  of  that  tax  were  not  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  handed  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  whom 
practically  the  power  is  given,  under  the  stimulus  of  per- 
sonal interest,  of  saying  what  each  man's  income  is, 
and  taking  whatever  he  chooses  to  call  10  per  cent 
out  of  it, — fancy  what  the  state  of  industry  would  be  in 
this  country  if  that  were  the  case.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
a  story  which  was  told  me  the  other  day  by  an  eminent 
American  missionary  who  has  long  lived  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  He  said  the  modus  operandi  was  this  : — Suppose 
that  the  estimated  revenue  of  a  particular  province  is 
£100,000;  the  highest  bidder  may  bid  perhaps  £120,000, 
and  then  the  whole  power  and  strength  of  the  Government 
is  given  to  the  contractor  to  go  amongst  the  people  and  to 
exact  as  much  profit  as  he  can  for  himself  over  and  above 
the  revenue  which  finds  its  way  into  the  laands  of  the 
Government.  Let  me  tell  you  how  the  thing  is  done, 
as  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  heard  it  from  an  eye- 
witness.    A  Turkish  pasha  who  has  contracted   for  the 
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direct  taxation  of  a  province  sends  his  agent  round. 
The  agent  goes  into  a  peasant  farmer's  house  where 
the  owner  is  thrashing  his  grain,  which  may  be  forty 
or  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  he  says,  "  You  must  give 
me  a  tenth  of  all  your  produce."  Well,  the  peasant 
says,  "There  is  my  produce,  forty  or  fifty  bushels."  On 
which  the  agent  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  says,  "You 
horrid  scoundrel,  you  infamous  scamp,  I  know  very  well 
that  these  fifty  bushels  are  only  one  half  of  what  you  have 
got;  you  have  hidden  the  rest.  I  will  take  a  half,  or  three- 
fourths,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  because  I  know  you 
have  hid  away  the  rest."  And  that  poor  man  has  no 
recourse.  The  contractor  is  armed  with  the  whole  powers 
of  the  Government,  and  the  whole  of  its  armed  police 
and  soldiers  are  at  his  back.  I  do  not  know  whether 
things  are  quite  as  bad  in  European  Turkey.  They  are 
very  nearly  as  bad.  This  anecdote  was  told  me  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  but  they  are  very  nearly  as  bad  in  European 
Turkey.  And  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  feel  secure  in  the  fruits  of  your  industry  if  you 
lived  under  a  Government  which  adopted  such  an  infamous 
system  of  gathering  its  revenues. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  another  part  of  the  badness  of 
the  Turkish  Government— the  corruption  of  its  justice. 
Its  judges  are  all  bribable.  There  is  hardly  such  thing,  I 
believe,  as  an  incorrupt  judge  in  Turkey.  In  case  you 
may  think  I  am  exaggerating,  let  me  quote  to  you  from 
the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  the  other  day.  Here  is 
a  letter  despatched  from  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  whose  conduct 
has  been  lately  so  much  under  discussion.  (Hisses.)  Gen- 
tlemen, do  not  anticipate.  I  shall,  before  I  conclude  my 
observations,  have  a  few  words  to  say  in  regard  to  Sir 
Henry  Elliot.  In  the  meantime  do  listen  to  the  testimony 
which  he  gives  as  to  the  corruption   of   the   Government 
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of  Turkey.     He  wrote  on  April,  the  7th  of  this  present 
year,  to  Lord  Derby.     He  says — 

"  Meu  of  integrity  and  character  will  uot  accept  the  posts,  which  con- 
sequently fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  know  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  them  to  cover  the  insufficiency  of  their  salaries  by  illicit  gains. 
That  this  is  a  common  practice  is  so  notorious  that  it  is  with  regret  I 
have  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  while  the  professions  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  of  a  determination  to  raise  the  administration  of  justice, 
its  measures  seem  calcidated  further  to  debase  it."  —  (Pari.  Pap., 
No.  3,  p.  60.) 

So  here  we  have  the  evidence  of  our  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople that  up  to  the  most  recent  date  this  Government  of 
Turkey    has   been   spreading   over  the   land    judges    who 
notoriously  are  corrupt,  who  will  take  bribes  from  the  rich 
Mohammedans,  and  who  will  oppress  the  poor  Christians 
under  them.     Now,  I  ask,  is  not  that  another  item' — a  most 
damning  item — against  the  Government  of  Turkey  ?     But, 
gentlemen,  we  are  not  left  to  the  evidence  of  others.     When 
this  insurrection  broke  out,  Turkey  was,  as  usual,  very  pro- 
fuse in  her  promises — "  Oh,  we  will  mend  our  ways ;  we 
confess  that  we  have  been  very  naughty  boys  for  a  long 
time,  but  we  will  mend  our  ways,  and  make  all  sorts  of 
promises  to  the  Christians."     And  in  these  promises,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  blue-books,  you  have  the  virtual  confes- 
sions of  the  Turkish  Government  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  primary  rights  of  mankind  under  every  civilized  gov- 
ernment which  has   not  been  notoriously   violated  under 
their  existing  administration.    They  confess  that  persons 
have  been  sent  into  exile  without  having  been  convicted 
of  any  crime  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  14) ;  they  confess  that 
the  people  have  been  harassed  by  exactions  of  revenue  by 
"farmers  greedy  of  gain"  (Ibid.,  p.  15) ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
confess  that  the  Government  has  been  little  better  than 
one  vast  system  of  organized  brigandage.      Again,   it  is 
notorious  the  evidence  of  Christians  is  of  little  or  no  avail 
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in  their  courts  of  justice.     No  Christian  has  a  chance  before 
the  Mohammedan  courts  of  justice. 

■  And  now  let  me  mention  another  item  which  I  find  in  the 
confessions  of  this  Government.  What  do  you  think  one  of 
their  promises  was  ?  That  for  the  future  they  will  respect 
the  testamentary  deeds  of  their  Christian  subjects  !  That 
is  to  say,  that  up  to  the  present  moment  it  has  been 
notoriously  the  case  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  robbed 
the  Christians,  interfering  with  the  administration  of 
guardians  over  the  property  of  minors — in  short,  that  the 
testaments  or  wills  of  the  Christians  were  not  respected 
under  the  existing  system  of  Turkish  administration. 
(Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  65.) 

Once  more,  hear  what  Vice-Consul  Dupuis  says,  so  late  as 
the  9th  July  last,  writing  to  Sir  H.  Elliot: — 

"  Judicial  torture,  as  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  is  a  common  practice 
in  connection  with  judicial  proceedings  now  going  on  against  Bulgarian 
political  prisoners.  I  am  told  that  a  victim  from  whom  certain  revela- 
tions are  desired  is  either  chained  by  the  neck  to  the  window  of  the 
prison  and  beaten  by  all  comers,  Zaptiehs  or  common  criminals,  or  is 
confined  in  a  dark  narrow  cell,  rendering  sleep  or  rest  impossible,  and 
where  human  nature  seldom  withstands  the  temptation  of  making  con- 
fessions or  disclosures."    (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  5,  p.  17.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  pass  from  this  subject,  I  must 
only  allude  in  addition  to  the  notorious  fact,  that  in  many 
of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  the  honour  of  Christian  families 
is  not  safe  from  the  degraded  and  degrading  habits  of  the 
officers  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  proved  my  point 
when  I  say  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  is  so  detestably 
bad — it  fails  so  utterly  in  all  the  objects  for  which  human 
government  has  been  instituted — that  every  rebellion  against 
it  on  the  part  of  its  Christian  subjects  is  presumably  just 
and  righteous. 
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And  now  I  ask  you  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact?  What  is  the  attitude  that  we  ought 
to  stand  in  towards  the'  insurgents  and  rebels  against 
this  detestable  Government?  Lord  Derby  says  that  his 
course  has  been  to  give  fair-play — fair-play  between  this 
.great  Asiatic  Government,  for  whose  very  existence  Europe 
is  now  practically  responsible,  supported  by  an  army  and 
by  an  armed  population,  against  the  poor  unarmed  Chris- 
tians of  European  Turkey.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  say  this :  If' 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  interfere,  if  we  cannot  give  our 
active  sympathy  to  the  Christians  of  European  Turkey  justly 
rebelling  against  intolerable  grievances,  at  least  let  us  not 
interfere  on  the  other  side — at  least  let  us  not  give  our 
diplomatic  help  to  the  oppressors  against  the  oppressed. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  reading  to  you  this  statement 
which  Avas  made  by  the  insurgents  of  Herzegovina  as  to 
what  their  demands  really  are  and  really  were  as  regards 
the  foreign  Governments  of  Europe.     They  said — 

"  The  Cltristians  are  resolved  to  die  rather  than  suffer  such  slavery, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  left  to  seek  their  own  liberation  by  arms  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  assisted  they  have  at  least  a  right  to  have  no 
obstacle  put  in  the  way  of  their  enterprise,  and  to  expect  that  no  aid 
be  given  to  the  oppressor.'' 

They  add  as  alternatives — 

"  Or  we  are  forced  to  beg  some  Christian  Power  to  grant  us  a  corner 
of  land  so  that  we  may  emigrate  to  it  and  abandon  this  unhappy 
country  so  cursed  with  misfortune.  Or  the  Powers  should  prevail  on 
the  Sultan  to  let  an  autonomous  State  be  formed  out  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  " — 

the  very  demand  now  put  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone — 

"  tributary  to  the  Sultan,  with  some  Christian  Prince  from  elsewhere, 
but  never  from  here."     (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  40.) 

Now,    that    was    the    demand    of    Herzegovina,    and    I 
echo  it  from  my  heart.     If  we  could  not  give  them  our 
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sympathy,  at  least,  gentlemen,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  them, 
and  not  a  benevolent  neutrality  towards  their  oppressors. 

Well,  then,  I  proceed  another  step,  and  I  hope  our  op- 
ponents will  not  say  that  this  at  least  is  not  fair  argument. 
I  say  if  that  was  the  attitude  which  we  should  have  pre- 
sented what  has  been  our  actual  attitude  ?  What  has  been 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government?  (A  Voice — "  No 
politics.")  A  gentleman  says  "No  politics."  I  have  not 
come  here  to  be  tongue-tied  (Prolonged  cheers.)  I  will 
and  I  must  speak  the  truth.  (Cheers.)  I  would  much 
rather  speak  it  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Derby.  I  once 
did  it  before  in  the  presence  of  his '  illustrious  father ; 
and  if  I  am  preserved  in  health  and  strength  tiU  Parliament 
meets  I  will  repeat  it,  if  it  is  necessary,  in  his  presence. 
I  want  to  take  you  through  this  blue-book,  because 
as  far  as  I  have  seen  no  man  but  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
read  the  blue-book.  The  public  have  no  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  and  said  in  their  name  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  We  have  only  thirteen  months 
to  account  for,  and  I  wiU  take  you  through  the  stages,  and 
on  the  evidence  of  the  blue-book  I  wiU  tell  you  what  our 
Government  has  done. 

The  first  news  of  the  insurrection  was  heard  by  the 
Government  of  England  on  the  I7th  July,  1875.  Now,  what 
happened  ?  Within  three  week  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection,  the  Minister  of  Turkey  came  to  Lord  Derby 
and  said,  Here  is  a  great  insurrection  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Herzegovina ;  they  are  actually  getting  help  from  their 
brother  Christians  across  the  Austrian  frontier.  This  is 
really  too  bad,  will  you  help  us  to  prevent  this  ?  Oh,  with 
all  my  heart,  Lord  Derby  said — said,  I  mean,  in  the  form 
of  immediate  acquiescence.  That  application  was  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Turkey  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  the 
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very  next  day,  without  the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 
Lord  Derby  indited  two  despatches— one  to  Vienna  urging 
Austria  not  to  give  any  help  to  these  Christians,  and  another 
to  Constantinople.  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  both  to  you.  Here 
is  the  despatch  to  our  Minister  in  Vienna : — 

"  The  Porte  considers  it  evident  that  a  friendly  representation  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  tending  to  induce  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to 
take  serious  and  eificient  measures  on  the  frontier  would  assist  the 
Turkish  Government  in  quelling  the  insurrection.  I  told  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Government  of  Austria  had  taken  steps  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  frontier,  and  to  prevent  the  disturbances  in  Herzegovina  from 
receiving  support  or  encouragement  from  Austrian  territory.  I  added 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  instruct  you  to  speak  in  thi,? 
sense  to  Count  Andrassy,  and  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  do  so 
accordingly."   (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  pp.  5,  6.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  read  the  other  despatch — that 
was  the  despatch  to  Vienna;  there  was  a  corresponding 
despatch,  dated  the  same  day,  to  Constantinople.  Lord 
Derby  writes  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  adds — 

"  At  the  same  time,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Turkish  Government  should  rely  on  her  ovm  resources  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  and  should  deal  with  it  as  a  local  outbreak  rather  than 
give  it  international  importance  by  appealing  for  support  to  other 
Powers:'     (Ibid,  p.  6.) 

Now,  observe,  gentlemen,  here  you  have  the  key-note 
struck  of  the  whole  subsequent  policy  of  the  Government. 
You  have,  first  of  all,  a  direct  exhortation  to  Turkey  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  as  fast  as  possible ;  secondly,  you 
have  an  exhortation  to  Turkey  not  to  allow  the  interference 
of  any  other  State;  and,  thirdly,  you  have  the  active  diplo- 
matic intervention  of  the  British  Government  at  other 
Courts  to  prevent  the  Christians  getting  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  their  neighbouring  populations. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  must  take  you  one  step  farther. 
What  was- the  next  step?  The  next  step  was  what  was 
called  the  Consular  Mission.  I  daresay  none  of  you  have 
heard  of  it.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  has  been  hardly 
noticed  at  all  by  speakers  or  in  the  press.  But  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was.  The  Foreign  Offices  of  the  three 
great  Northern  Powers — Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany 
— ^nearly  quite  as  selfish  in  their  policy  as  our  own 
— were  terribly  annoyed  at  this  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Turkey,  and  they  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
they  said — Let  us  have  a  joint  message  to  these  insurgents, 
and  tell  them  that  they  will  get  no  help  from  us,  the  three 
Northern  Powers ;  tell  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
trust  the  renewed  Turkish  promises.  Well,  these  three 
Northern  Powers  came  to  Lord  Derby,  and  they  said — 
Win  you  join  in  this  representation  to  the  insurgents? 
Lord  Derby  hesitated,  and  well  he  might.  But  what  was 
the  ground  of  his  hesitation?  That  it  was  a  cruel  and  unjust 
message  to  the  insurgents?  That  they  had  no  security  for 
the  promises  of  Turkey  being  fulfilled?  No;  but  that  the 
message  was  a  dangerous  interference  with  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  Government  !  That  was  the  only  objection  which 
Lord  Derby  made,  and  in  this  he  was  more  Turk  than  the 
Turkish  Government, — for  that  government  wished  us  to 
join.  But  at  last  he  said — Since  you — the  Turkish 
Government — wish  me  to  join  these  Powers  in  this  recom- 
mendation, I  am  willing  to  do  it;  I  do  it  reluctantly,  but 
since  you — the  Turkish  Government,  implore  me  to  join  with 
the  others,  I  will  do  it.*  But  in  principle  he  condemned 
it.  And  on  what  principle  1  Here  are  his  words :  "  Such 
an  intervention  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  independent 
authority  of  the  Porte  over  its  own  territory,  offers  an 
inducement  to  insurrection  as  a  means  of  appealing  to 
*Parl.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  8, 
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foreign  sympathy  against  TuAish  rule,  and  may  not  im- 
prohably  open  the  way  to  further  diplomatic  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  was  the 
message  actually  sent  to  the  insurgents  ?  I  will  read  it. 
The  Consuls  were  sent  to  these  unfortunate  insurgents 
who  were  in  arms  for  all  that  is  dear  to  men,  against 
this  odious  Government — and  they  were  instructed  not 
to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  these  people,  not  even 
if  they  could  help  it,  to  listen  to  their  grievances;  but 
to  tell  them  that  the  contest  was  a  hopeless  one,  that  they 
must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  government 
of  the  Turks.  Here  are  the  words  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p. 
11):- 

"  It  may  he  impossible  for  you  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  making 
known  to  you  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  grievances  ;  but  without 
refusing  to  listen  to  what  may  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  report  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  that  the  insurgents  may  not  delude 
themselves  into  supposing  that  the  Powers  guarantee  the  realization  of 
the  wishes  which  they  submit  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  yoxi,  will 
avoid  provoking  any  discussion  of  tlieir  grievances.^'  .  .  .  "An  im- 
pression has  prevailed  among  the  Christians  that  they  enjoy  foreign 
sympathy  in  the  present  movement,  and  that,  if  sustained,  it  will  receive 
material  support.  The  task  which  you  and  your  colleagues  have  before 
you  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  delusion,  and  to  convince  the  insurgents 
that  the  Powers  are  unanimous  in  withholding  all  countenance  from 
hem.  Mahe  the  inswrgents  understand  the  hopelessness  of  engaging  in  a 
contest  with  the  Imperial  troops," 

I  ask  you  as  Scotchmen — I  ask  you  as  descendants  of  men 
who,  by  rebellion  heaped  upon  rebellion,  have  secured  your 
own  liberties  —  until  you  established  a  throne  which 
was  founded  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  —  I  ask 
you  is  this  a  message  worthy  of  the  British  or  of  any  other 
civilized  Government?  (Unanimous  shout  of  "No,  no.") 
I  knew  the  response  which  I  should  have  to  such  s, 
question, 
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Well,  gentlemen,  perhaps  some  people  will  say,  after 
all  this  was  no  harm.  Was  it  no  harm  ?  Do  you  think 
the  Turks  had  no  object  in  asking  us  to  join  in  so 
base  and  so  craven  a  representation  ?  They  had  an 
object.  Whenever  they  got  the  European  Powers  to  agree 
to  this  message  they  could  turn  round  upon  their  own  sub- 
jects and  say,  "  See  here,  the  European  Powers  believe  in 
our  promises ;  they  are  satisfied  with  our  assurances ;  you 
have  no  hope  from  them,  and  we  shall  go  forward  to  crush 
and  overwhelm  you."  That  was  the  object  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  here  it  is  confessed  in  their  despatch.  The 
Turkish  Government  says  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  13) : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  missions  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Great  Powers,  we 
consider  that  they  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  pacification  of  the 
revolt.     If  this—" 

now  mark  these  words — 

"  If  this  be  not  the  result,  we  shall  have  relieved  ourselves  of  all  responsi- 
bility." 

There  you  have  the  object,  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
there  you  have  that  confessed  object  given  in  to  by  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and,  though  I  must  say  reluctantly, 
assented  to  by  Lord  Derby.  (A  Voice — "  What  would  you 
have  done  ? "  received  with  cries  of  "  Turn  him  out.")  A 
gentleman  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  asks  what  I  would  have 
done.    I  will  come  to  that  before  I  close. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  take  you  another  step  forward.  What 
did  our  Government  do  next  ?  In  January  last  the  same 
Great  Northern  Powers  saw  that  the  thing  was  becoming 
really  serious — that  these  insurgents  were  braving  the 
whole  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire — that  the  whole  East- 
ern question  was  likely  to  be  raised.  They  began  to  get 
seriously  alarmed,  and  they  put  their  heads  together,  and 
they  concocted  what  was  called  the  Andrassy  Note.  Now, 
I  will  tell  you  what  that  Note  was.     It  was  a  powerful 
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indictment  against  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  the 
bad  government  of  their  Christian  subjects.  It  reminded 
them  of  their  unfulfilled  promises  to  Europe ;  and  it  ended 
by  saying,  You  really  must  record  the  new  promises  which 
you  have  now  made.  You  must  record  the  new  promises 
which  you  have  now  made  to  us  as  a  European  court ;  you 
must  record  them  all  afresh  to  us,  otherwise  the  conse- 
quences may  be  serious.  Well,  they  came  to  Lord  Derby 
and  said,  Will  you  join  in  this  Note  Lord  Derby  did  not 
at  all  appear  to  like  this.  It  was  obviously  a  great  interfer- 
ence by  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him.  But  what  did 
Turkey  do  ?  Turkey  came  forward,  and  said  again  to 
Lord  Derby,  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  join  these  other 
Powers  in  asking  this.  So  Lord  Derby  said,  Oh,  very 
well;  if  you  Turks  ask  me  to  do  it,  why,  I  will 
do  it.  Now,  I  am  not  speaking  without  book.  Here 
is  what  the  Andrassy  Note  said:  (Of  course  it  is  a 
long  document,  but  I  give  you  the  principal  para- 
graph— the  conclusion  of  a  long  argument  to  Turkey  that 
it  had  disgracefully  failed  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises). 
It  closes  thus,  and  this  is  the  pithy  sentence,  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter — 

"The  Cabinets  think  it  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  from 
the  Sultan's  Government,  by  means  of  an  official  Commission,  the  con- 
firmation of  its  intentions  with  regard  to  the  whole  Empire,  set  forth*in 
the  firman  of  October  2,  and  the  firman  of  December  12,  and  his  noti- 
fication to  the  Powers  of  his  acceptance  of  the  points  specified  above, 
the  special  object  of  which  is  the  pacification  of  the  revolted  provinces." 
(Par.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  83.) 

Very  well,  says  Lord  Derby,  since  you  Turks  ask  me 
to  agree  to  join  the  other  Powers,  unless  they  ask  something 
very  objectionable  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  85),  I  will  do  so ; 
and  it  is  the  more  easy  to  do  so,  because  what,  after  all,  does 
this  Andrassy  Note  amount  to — it  simply  amounts  to  a  repeti- 
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tion  of  the  promises  you  have  already  made.  You  may 
just  as  well  make  them  over  again ;  there  is  no  harm 
whatever  in  that.  And  then,  as  Austria  astutely  sug- 
gested, "  if  the  Porte  accepted  the  note,  it  would  be 
advantageous  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Porte,  inasmuch  as 
the  Powers  engaged  themselves  not  to  make  fresh  demands 
and  to  give  their  support  to  the  Turkish  Government,  in  the 
event  of  its  acceptance  "  (Ibid,  p.  87);  and  so,  on  the  whole, 
Lord  Derby  was  willing  to  agree  to  this  Andrassy  Note, 
especially  if  it  could  be  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Christian  insurgents.  Accordingly  we  find  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  despatch  dated  the  2oth  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  and  addressed  to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  London : — 

"  They  (H.M.  Government)  rely  on  the  assurances  contained  in  Count 
Andrassy's  despatch  and  upon  those  which  your  Excellency  has  conveyed 
to  me,  that  if  these  suggestions  are  carried  into  eifect  the  Austro -Hun- 
garian Government  will,  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers,  whose 
united  action  Count  Andrassy  has  invited,  use  their  best  exertions  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  movement  and  to  induce  the  insurgents  to 
submit,  or  effectualli/  preclude  them  from,  receiving  assistance  from 
beyond  the  frontier  should  they  persist  in  continuing  the  struggle." 
(Pari.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  96.) 

So  here  we  have  Lord  Derby's  explanation  of  this  famous 

act  of  diplomacy,  his  joining  in  the  Andrassy  Note.     In  his 

corresponding  despatch  of  January  25,  to  Sir  H.  Elliot,  he 

expressly  recapitulates  his  former  advice  on  the  Consular 

Mis^on,   that  it  would  have   been   better  for   Turkey   to 

a,^oid  all  appeals  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe;  and  as 

expressly  puts  his  assent  to   the   Andrassy  Note  mainly 

on  the  request   of  the  Porte  itself  that  England  should 

not  hold  aloof  from  the  concerted  action  of  the  Powers, 

and  on  the  further  consideration  that,  after  all,  Turkey  was 

asked  to  do  little  more  than  again  record  promises  repeatedly 

given  in  former  years  from  1839  to  1856.     (Pari.  Pap.,  No. 

2,  p.  97.) 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  when  Lord 
Derby  said  all  this,  the  Turks  jumped  at  his  proposition  with 
the  greatest  gratitude.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  said  on  the  28th 
of  January  — 

"  Easchid  Paslia  [that  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Turlcey]  has  expressed 
the  most  lively  satisfaction  at  the  tenour  of  the  instructions  that  your 
Lordship  is  forwarding  to  me,  of  which  I  communicated  to  him  the 
summary."     (Par.  Pap.,  No.  2,  p.  105.) 

Well,  no  wonder  the  Turks  were  satisfied;  it  was 
exactly  what  they  wanted.  It  was  another  discourage- 
ment to  the  insurgents  and  another  great  act  of  moral  sup- 
port given  to  the  oppressor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  I  go  farther,  into  the  history  of 
these  transactions,  let  me  mention  to  you  some  things  that 
had  been  taking  place  in  the  meantime.  I  am  now  going 
to  quote  two  despatches  from  our  representatives  abroad, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  with  regard  to  all 
these  gentlemen,  that  I  hold  it  as  an  absolute  principle 
in  politics,  that  you  are  not  to  visit  upon  subordinates  the 
faults  of  their  principals ;  and,  especially,  you  are  not  to 
visit  upon  diplomatic  agents  the  consequences  of  holding 
the  language  which  they  are  ordered  to  hold  by  their 
principals  at  home.  That  is  their  duty ;  if  you  disapprove 
of  their  language,  you  must  go  to  the  Minister  who  does 
approve  it.  Now,  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  passage  from  the 
despatch  from  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  dated  the  8th  March, 
1876.  I  only  wish  in  passing  to  say  that  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  earliest  friends.  I  know 
him  to  be  a  most  upright,  amiable,  and  excellent  man, 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body.  In  writing  this  despatch,  he  was  writing 
in  the  tone  of  his  chief,  and  no  blame  is  to  be  placed  on 
him.  Speaking  of  the  insurgent  refugees  in  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, who  were- receiving  some  small  aid  from  the  Austrian 
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Government,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing 
them,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  hoped  here,  however,  that  when  the  concihatory  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities  are  more  advanced,  these  objections 
will  be  got  over,  and  the  refugees  who  refuse  to  return  will  receive  no 
assistafice  from  the  Government  after  the  end  of  the  month.''  (Par. 
Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  19.) 

And  on  the  2nd  March,  in  connection  with  the  same  matter^ 
we  have  the  following  from  Consul  Freeman,  writing  from 
Bosna-Serai : — 

"The  Austrian  Consul-General  here  informs  me  that  striugent 
measures  are  being  taken  to  ensure  the  strict  observance  of  neutrality  on 
the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  frontiers,  and  that  the  refugees  in  these 
provinces  have  been  informed  that  after  the  expiry  of  fifteen  days  they 
will  no  longer  receive  any  assistance  either  in  food  or  money  from  the 
Austrian  Government.  Small  as  the  sum  hitherto  given  has  been,  the 
vithdraival  of  such  aid  will  doubtless  he  the  cause  of  great  misery,  but 
yet,  I  fear,  it  will  not  influence  the  return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes. 
In  every  direction  the  insurgents  seem  to  be  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ment— a  determination  tojight  to  the  last  rather  than  again  submit  to  the 
Turkish  authority:'     (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  18.) 

Now,  I  ask,  is  it  true,  is  it  possible,  that  the  diplomacy  of 
England  was  helping  at  Vienna  to  have  the  miserable  pit- 
tance which  was  allowed  to  these  poor  refugees  withdrawn 
from  them  by  the  Austrian  Government?  Is  it  possible 
that  that  was  the  language  of  our  Minister  at  Vienna,  and 
of  our  other  agents  abroad,  under  instructions  from  the 
Government  at  home?  Is  this  neutrality?  Is  this  fair  play? 
Well  then,  gentlemen,  I  have  only  two  other  stages  of  this 
melancholy  history  to  bring  before  you.  I  come  now  to  the 
point  of  which  Lord  Derby  had  made  so  much — it  is  called  the 
Berlin  Memorandum.  Well,  the  three  Great  Northern  Powers 
found  that  the  Consular  Mission  had  done  no  good;  they  found 
that  the  Andrassy  Note  had  done  no  good ;  and  they  again 
consulted  together  and  said — Keally  we  must  go  a  step  farther 
— and  so  they  drew  up  what  is  called  the  Berlin  Memorandum. 
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I  will  tell  you  in  a  single  word  what  was  the  Berlin  Note. 
The  other  Note  (the  Andrassy  Note)  had  upbraided  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  for  not  fulfilling  its  promises,  and  had  said 
to  Turkey,  You  must  renew  those  promises  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  The  Berlin  Note  went  a  decided  step  farther,  and 
indicated  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Europe  that  those 
promises  once  recorded  must  be  fulfilled.  1  need  not  tell 
you  this  was  a  very  strong  pill  for  Lord  Derby.  He  had 
reluctantly  agreed  to  the  two  previous  documents  because 
they  were  worthless ;  because  they  could  do  nothing;  and 
above  all,  because  Turkey  wished  us  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
But  now  that  Europe  was  to  step  in  and  interfere  with 
Turkey  in  some  more  definite  and  practical  form,  he  objected 
to  the  Berlin  Note.  Well  now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  say — I  am 
not  here  to  argue — that  Lord  Derby  ought  to  have  accepted 
the  Berlin  Note  as  it  stood;  there  were  details  of  the  scheme 
which  may  have  been  ill-advised,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
particular  scheme  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  put  for- 
ward by  the  Berlin  Note  would  not  have  been  successful.  All 
that  I  blame  Lord  Derby  for  is  this,  that  when  he  did  refuse 
the  Berlin  Note,  as  possibly  he  may  have  been  right  in  doing, 
he  did  not  say,  We  admit  the  principle  of  European  interven- 
tion— we  admit  the  principle  that  the  European  Powers,  put 
off  so  long  by  the  broken  promises  of  Turkey — we  admit  that 
Europe  as  a  whole  is  now  entitled  to  enforce  these  promises. 
If  he  had  said  that,  and  if  he  had  said.  Let  us  consult  to- 
gether as  to  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  I  for  one  should  have 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  answer  he  gave  to  the  Berlin 
Note.  But  not  a  word  of  suggestion  fell  from  Lord  Derby 
as  to  any  concert  of  the  European  Powers  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  Turkey. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  a  very  delicate  matter — I 
come  to  the  Bulgarian  horrors.  I  shall  be  very  careful  to 
bo  just  to  absent  men  in  what  I  say  upon  this  matter.     It 
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is  an  entire  mistake  in  the  public  mind  that  the  sending  of 
the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Bulgarian  horrors.  Lord  Derby  is  quite  right  when  he  says 
that  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  public  mind — a  mistake  which 
a  moment's  attention  to  dates  would  be  sufficient  to  rectify. 
The  Bulgarian  horrors  took  place  in,  I  believe,  the  first  and 
second  weeks  of  May,  and  the  British  fleet  was  not  sent  to 
Besika  Bay  till  the  end  of  the  month.  There  is  no  connection 
between  these  two  events,  so  far  as  I  know.  But,  then,  I 
ask  this  question — Was  there  no  other  connection  between 
the  general  conduct  and  the  language  of  the  English  Govei'n- 
ment,  and  the  reckless  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  become  convinced  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  the  two.  Well,  a  gentle- 
man says  "  No,"  but  let  me  just  read  you  three  documents, 
which  emanate  from  three  public  servants  of  the  English 
Government,  and,  I  ask  you,  was  it  wise  or  prudent  language 
to  use  to  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Turkey  ?  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  on  7th  May,  addressed  these  words  to  Lord 
Derby  (Par.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  144)— 

"  About  5,000  troops  have  been  despatched  from  here,  and  I  believe 
that  no  exertion  should  be  spared  for  securing  the  immediate  suppres- 
sion of  a  movement  which,  if  allowed  to  extend,  will  become  extremely 
serious."     (A  voice—"  Eight.") 

WeU,  it  may  be  right  in  the  interest  of  Turks.  All  I 
say  is  this,  it  was  advice  to  the  Turkish  Government, 
seconding,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  of  Lord  Derby, 
given  long  before — Suppress  these  insurgents  as  fast  as  you 
can;  do  it  immediately,  at  once,  and  don't  let  foreign 
Powers  interfere.  That  was  the  language  of  Lord  Derby, 
and  it  was  faithfully  seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot.  Well, 
then,' here  is  another  extract  from  Consul  Reade.  He  writes, 
on  the  16th  May,  at  the  very  moment,  1  believe,  that 
these   horrors   were   being   perpetrated — 
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"  From  all  I  see  and  hear,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing 
serious  to  fear  for  the  moment,  nor  will  there  be  if  the  Government 
acts  with  promptitude  on  the  occurrence  of  any  disorder.  The  Porte, 
however,  I  think,  would  do  well  were  it  to  grant  the  Pasha  more  power 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  examples  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurgents  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  if  this  is  not  done  the  natives  will 
think  that  the  Government  is  weak,  and  the  disturbances,  which  at 
present  are  comparatively  insignificant,  are  sure  to  increase  ;  whereas, 
if  a  few  examples  were  made  of  the  chiefs,  they  would  serve  as  salutary, 
and  I  think  successful,  lessons  to  the  rest."    (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  199.) 

Another  vice  consul  writes  in  these  words — with  regard 
to  these  Bashi-Bazouks — on  May  13  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3, 
p.  181)- 

"  Hadji  Aolimet  Aga,  Easin  Bey,  and  other  Turks  of  note  hero 
(Adrianople)  are  showing  patriotism  by  arming  and  maintaining  at 
their  own  expense  a  corps  of  200  Bashi-Bazouks,  each  for  operations  in 
the  Balkan." 

This  is  another  consul  telling  us,  as  an  act  of  patriotism, 
of  the  raising  of  these  troops  by  private  men,  no  doubt  to 
be  paid  and  repaid  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  Christians. 
Well,  it  is  only  just  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  say,  that  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  moment  he  became  aware  that  these 
Bashi-Bazouks  were  being  spread  over  the  provinces,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Derby  and  said — 

"As  soon  as  a  Government  is  formed  here,  to  which  I  can  make 
representations,  I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  it  N.  Kynatzi's  report, 
and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  allowing  the  local  authorities  to  act  as 
those  of  Eski  Tagra  have  apparently  been  doing." 

This,  however,  refers  rather  to  the  universal  arming  of  the 
Mussulman  population  than  to  the  employment  of  irregula.r 
troops ;  and  on  the  15th  May  he  reported  to  Lord  Derby  the 
active  enrolment  of  Bashi-Bazouks  without  any  expression 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  180.)  At  a  later 
period  I  believe  that  Sir  H.  Elliott  did  make  remonstrances, 
but  I  fear  he  made  them  when  the  remains  of  the  Bulca- 

,  to 

nan  women  and  children  were  already  festering  and  rotting 
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in  the  sun.  Now,  gentlemea,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this — 
no  English  gentleman,  no  European  statesman,  can  feel 
anything  but  unmitigated  horror  at  these  transactions 
in  Bulgaria.  I  am  sure  if  Sir  Henry  Elliot  had  fore- 
seen them — I  am  sure  these  consuls  whose  words  I  have 
quoted,  if  they  had  foreseen  them — would  have  been  the 
first  men  to  go  to  the  Porte  and  say,  "For  heaven's  sake  hold 
your  hand,  and  don't  attempt  to  put  down  this  insurrection 
by  these  hellisli  bands."  But  they  used  most  dangerous  and 
incautious  language,  knowing  as  they  did  the  nature  of 
the  Turkish  Government  and  the  instruments  by  which 
it  habitually  works.  And  yet  in  using  that  language,  in 
urging  the  Turkish  Government  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection as  speedily  as  possible,  I  say  here,  and  I  say  it  in 
the  face  of  the  British  public,  they  did  but  re-echo  the 
language  of  their  chief — the  language  which  has  been  held 
over  and  over  again  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  London. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  very  little  more  to  say  to  you  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  detained 
you  so  long.  I  will  now,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  a  speech 
which  has  been  lately  made  by  Lord  Derby  in  defence  of 
his  policy  to  a  deputation  of  working  men.  I  want  to  read 
the  words  to  you,  because  there  is  nothing  like  having  the 
authority  before  you.  He  said  that  there  was  a  great  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  between  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Turkey  and  its  independence ;  and  he  seemed  to  argue 
that  although  the  Government  have  always  been  for  up- 
holding its  integrity,  that  is  to  say,  its  internal  status  quo, 
the  extent  of  its  dominion,  and  so  on, — yet  as  regards  its 
internal  government,  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
we  have  been  acting  in  favour  of  the  Turks  as  against 
the  insurgents.     Here  are  his  own  words  :•— 

"  But,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  various  races  within  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  the  Government,  that  is  an  entirely  diflferent  ques- 
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tion.     They  have  been  repeatedly  modified  within  the  last  few  years, 

and  they  may  be  modified  again If  any  one  says  'that,  as 

between  the  Christian  races  of  Turkey  and  the  governing  powers  of 
Turkey,  our  policy  has  been  one  of  hostility  to  Christian  races,  I  say 
that  is  a  charge  which  I  defy  him  to  prove  from  any  word  uttered  by 
me,  or  by  any  of  my  colleagues." 

Now,  I  take  up  that  defiance  of  Lord  Derby's,  and  say 
this  :  If  he  means  merely  to  deny  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  been  hostile  to  the  Christians  in  the  sense  of 
not  wishing  them  to  have  good  government,  I  entirely 
admit  the  truth  of  his  denial.  No  man  in  his  senses  will 
accuse  Lord  Derby  or  any  other  Minister  of  this  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  other  Government  of  not  desiring  in  the 
abstract  to  see  the  Christians  under  a  better  government. 
This  blue-book  is  full  of  good  advice.  They  say  a  certain 
place  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  same  place  is  paved  with  good  advice.  The 
Government  of  England  has  been  perpetually  saying  to  the 
Turkish  Government — "  Oh,  do  be  good  !  oh,  do  treat  your 
Christian  subjects  justly  !  "  and  urging  and  exhorting  them 
to  adopt  a  better  form  of  government.  They  have  been 
always  saying — "  0  Ethiop,  do  change  your  skin  ! — 0 
leopard,  do  put  off  your  spots ! "  But  I  say  this,  that  as 
against  the  Christians  in  arms  for  their  own  liberty — as 
regards  the  Christians  considered  as  insurgents — the  policy 
of  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  has  been  one  of  continu- 
ous, bitter,  fatal  hostility — urging  the  Turkish  Government 
to  put  them  down — telling  the  Turkish  Government  to  be 
quick  about  it — blaming  them  for  apathy,  liounding  them 
on  to  put  down  these  insui'gents,  and  saying  to  the 
Powers  of  Europe—"  You^  are  not  to  interfere  between 
the  subjects  of  the  Turk  and  the  Turkish  Government." 
If  you  think  I  have  misrepresented  Lord  Derby,  listen 
to  his  own  words,  written  on  the  19th  of  May  to  Sir  H. 
Elliott— 
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"I  have  to  point  out  to  your  excellency  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  since  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
deprecated  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  other  Powers  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Ottoman  empire."    (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  pp.  173,  174.) 

Such  is  Lord  Derby's  own  summary  of  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  resisted  and 
thwarted  as  far'  as  in  them  lay,  the  concert  of  Europe  in  a 
matter  which  nothing  but  that  concert  can  settle.  More- 
over, they  have  been  urging  all  over  Europe  that  the 
neighbouring  Christians  —  having  better  hearts  than  we 
have,  from  their  being  brought  nearer,  and  necessarily 
more  in  sympathy  with  their  co-religionists — that  these 
fellow-Christians  should  not  be  allowed  to  help  their 
neighbours. 

Well,  gentlemen,  before  I  close  this  painful  narrative,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  the  thirty  years  during  which  I 
have  been  in  public  life  I  have  never  read  any  docu- 
ments which  shocked  me  as  deeply  as  these  papers, 
brought  before  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  last  session ; 
and  I  say,  on  looking  back  at  the  language  which  has 
been  held  by  the  Ministry  of  this  country,  that  I  regard  it, 
and  I  shall  never  cease  to  regard  it,  both  with  sorrow 
and  with  shame. 

Now,  gentlemen,  somebody  in  the  middle  of  the  hall 
—somebody  asked— "What  would  you  have  done?" 
Now,  this  is  a  very  fair  question,  one  of  these  per- 
tinent questions  that  Scotchmen  are  so  well  apt  to  put. 
But  there  are  other  nations  that  are  still  farther 
north  than  the  Scotch,  quite  as  longheaded  and  quite 
as  eager  to  put  questions  of  the  kind.  Now,  gentlemen, 
this  very  question,  which  was  put  to  me  by  my  friend, 
has  been  more  recently  put  to  Lord  Derby  himself  by 
the  Russian  Minister  on  the  12th  June.  The  Russian 
Minister    and    the    Russian    Government    seemed    to   be 
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extremely  puzzled  by  Lord  Derby's  eccentric  course. 
They  never  could  get  him  to  agree  to  anything  except 
those  things  which  he  himself  confessed  were  perfectly 
useless  and  perfectly  nugatory.  So  at  last  they  said — 
Now,  really,  pray  do  tell  us  what  is  your  policy? 
What  do  you  want?  What  will  you  do?  "What  was 
the  drift  and  object  of  British  policy?  Until  that  was 
known  united  action  was  impossible,  however  much  other 
Powers  might  desire  it."  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  260.)  Lord 
Derby  answers  —  Well,  I  think  I  will  do  nothing. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  look  through  these  blue-books,  and 
I  ask  mj^self  what  was  Lord  Derby's  object  ?  He 
has  often  said,  I  don't  commit  myself  to  the  policy  of 
non-intervention;  I  don't  say  the  Turks  are  to  have  all 
their  own  way  and  that  they  are  to  do  anything  they 
please ;  I  do  not  admit  the  abstract  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention. And  in  one  place  he  gives  a  definition  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  thinks  it  might  perhaps  be 
lawful  to  interfere.  These  are  his  own  words  reporting  a 
conversation  with  the  Eussian  Minister,  in  which  that 
minister  defined  what  he  understood  to  be  the  position  of 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  He  says  (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3, 
p.  313)- 

"  His  Highness  understands  tluit  I  consider  Eui'opean  action  is  ad- 
missible to  prevent " — 

What  ?— 

"  the  oxtermiuation  of  the  Christians." 

In  the  event  of  the  Christians  being  exterminated,  Lord 
Derby  says  he  might  perhaps  interfere. 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  will  think  that  I  am  exaggerat- 
ing the  language  of  Lord  Derby,  as  regarded  his  determina- 
tion to  do  nothing.  But  here  are  his  own  words.  In 
answer  to  the  Eussian  Minister,  he  says — 
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"  Nothing,  I  thought,  remained,  except  to  allow  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle,  until  sjiccess  should  have  declared  itself  more  or  less  decisive 
on  one  side  or  the  other."    (Pari.  Pap.,  No.  3,  p.  261.) 

That  is  to  say,  "We  should  do  nothing  but  let  them  fight  it 
out.  And  then  he  made  this  profound  observation  to  the 
Kussian  Minister — and  I  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
Russian  Minister's  feelings  must  have  been — he  said — Why, 
you  see  this  will  happen.  If  the  insurgents  get  their  own 
way,  why,  they  will  get  their  own  way.  If  they  win  the 
day,  they  will  probably  set  up  an  autonomous  state,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  they  do.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  beaten  by  the  Turkish  Government — and  standing  alone, 
I  do  not  pi'etend  to  deny  that  that  is  the  probable  result — 
why  then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  called  on  to  make  peace ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  we  stand  and  do  nothing,  and  let  them 
fight  it  out. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  answer  the  question  which  my 
friend  has  put  to  me  from  the  body  of  the  hall.  I  will 
teU  you  what  I  would  have  done.  I  would  have  done 
what,  I  hope  and  believe,  the  Government  is  now  doing, 
taught  by  public  opinion,  schooled  into  its  duties  by 
this  great  demonstration  of  public  feeling.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  have  said  from  the  beginning,  "  I  will  not 
help  you,  the  Government  of  Turkey,  to  put  down  those 
Christian  insurgents,  until  I  know  that  you  have  estab- 
lished over  them  a  just  government.  I  will  not  say  a 
single  word  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England  at  the 
other  Courts  of  Europe  to  suppress  the  just  and  legitimate 
sympathy  of  other  Christians  in  support  of  these  men ;  I 
will  not  lift  ray  little  finger  in  your  aid,  until  you  have 
fulfilled  your  promises  to  Europe."  That  is  the  first  thing  I 
would  have  said.  But  I  will  tell  you  another  thing  I  would 
have  said.  When  the  Berlin  Note  was  presented,  I  would 
have  said,  as  all  England,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  now 
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saying,  "  We  join  heart  and  hand  with  you,  the  other  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  We  think  the  time  has  come  when 
some  security  must  be  taken  for  the  good  government  of 
these  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  We  don't  think  the 
particular  scheme  you  have  put  forward  is  quite  the  best, 
but  let  us  meet  together,  let  us  consult  together,  and  let  us 
be  agreed  upon  this — that  Turkey  shall  not  be  allowed  ever 
again  to  have  direct  and  uncontrolled  dominion  over  those 
populations  that  she  has  so  grossly  and  so  cruelly 
misruled."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to  hope  that  that 
is  the  course  Lord  Derby  is  now  taking.  Of  course,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  secrets  of  diplomacy;  but  I  read  bis 
speech  to  the  working  men,  and  I  find  this  passage  in  it — 

"  As  for  these  unfortunate  Bulgai'ians,  who  have  suffered  so  much, 
they  have  a  right,  no  doubt,  to  such  reparation  as  it  is  now  possible  to 
make,  and  they  have  a  right  also — an  undoubted  right — to  the  general, 
conspicuous,  and  exemplary  punishment  of  those  who  have  been  the 
offenders,  and  I  think  they  have  also  a  claim  " — 

now  mark  these  words — 

"  and  I  think  they  have  also  a  claim  and  a  right  that  in  one  manner  or 
another  we  should  take  steps  such  as  may  secure  them  from  a  recurrence 
of  similar  abuse  in  the  future." 

In  this  passage  what  is  meant  by  "We,"  I  presume  it 
means  not  England  only,  but  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Well,  this  is  the  intervention  so  long  deprecated, 
and  resisted  when  it  ought  to  have  been  welcomed  and  invited. 
I  say,  gentlemen,  that  is  an  entire  abandonment — and  I 
rejoice  in  it — an  entire  abandonment  of  the  ground  which 
he  had  stood  on  before — that  we  were  to  discourage  the 
interference  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe ;  that  we  were 
not  to  allow  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Turkey;  that  Turkey  was  to  put  down  these  insurgents 
by  herself.  I  rejoice  in  this  abandonment,  but  don't  let 
Lord  Derby  retreat  from  the  position  he  once  held,  and 
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then  tell  us  that  he  is  now  pursuing,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  the  very  policy  which  from  the  beginning 
he  had  adopted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  very  little  more  to  say  to  you, 
but  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  feel  it  a  special  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  to  this  great  assembly  of  my  countrymen. 
Gentlemen,  when  this  night  has  passed  away,  when  to- 
morrow's dawn  arises,  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  the  twenty- 
second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  It  was  fought 
on  the  20th  September,  1854.  It  seems  to  me  strange, 
gentlemen,  when  I  look  back  over  that  interval  of  time ; 
when  I  remember  that  infants  then  unborn  have  now  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  manhood ;  that  those  who  were  young 
men  in  their  prime  are  now  already  in  the  decline  of  life ; 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  took  an  active 
part  in  that  great  contest  have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
I  am  one  of  five  survivors  of  the  Cabinet  which  waged  the 
Crimean  War.  I  was  the  youngest  member  of  it,  but  there 
was  no  difference  in  that  tremendous  responsibility.  There 
was  no  member  of  that  Cabinet,  be  he  the  youngest  or  be  he 
oldest,  who  had  not  to  search  his  own  heart  whether  the 
course  which  we  were  then  taking  was  wise  and  just.  And 
this  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  I  thought — if  I  could 
imagine — that  this  policy  of  Lord  Derby  had  been  the 
legitimate  result  of  that  Crimean  War,  I  should  sit  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  over  the  part  which  I  then  took,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sins  of  my  youth.  But  1  rejoice  to  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  labour  under  no  such  feeling.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  Crimean  War  which  specially 
lifted  us  above  the  level  of  such  a  cold,  and  heartless 
and  selfish  policy  as  this.  For  what  was  the  object  of 
the  Crimean  War?  To  support  the  Turks?  No.  To 
put  the  fate  of  Turkey  in  the  hands  of  united  Europe 
and  to  take  it  out  of  the  solitary  hands  of  the  Russian 
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Empire.  That  was  why  we  fought  the  Crimean  war. 
It  did  so  happen  that  in  that  particular  quarrel  Turkey- 
was  right  and  Russia  was  wrong.  But  we  fought  that 
war  not  because  we  believed  in  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey.  I,  for  one,  never  believed  in  it — but  because  we 
thought  we  were  entitled  to  say  to  Russia,  "You  have  no 
right  to  make  —  or  to  take  steps  to  make  —  the  fate 
of  Turkey  a  peculiarly  Russian  question.  You  must  con- 
sult the  other  Powers  of  Europe  ;  and  we  will  not  allow  you 
to  establish  between  yourselves  and  Turkey  exclusive 
treaties  which  will  j)ractically  put  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  to  interfere  with  your  proceedings."  We 
succeeded  in  that  war,  and  we  placed  Turkey  in  the  hands 
of  united  Europe ;  and  I  say  that,  having  done  so,  it  is  all 
the  more  our  bounden  dnty  to  take  council  with  the  other 
States  of  Europe,  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  them,  and  say, 
'We  will  join  you  in  taking  any  measures  which  may 
be  possible  to  restrain  the  cruelties  of  this  irreclaimable 
Government  of  Turkey." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  allow  me  to  say 
this.  I  don't  quite  agree  with  some  observations  which  fell 
from  my  right  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  In  a 
speech  delivered  a  few  days  ago,  he  threw  great  ridicule  on 
what  has  been  called  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  he  said  it  was  an  old  antiquated  doctrine,  in  the  name 
of  which  the  greatest  crimes  had  been  committed  by  man- 
kind. Wdl,  I  don't  for  a  moment  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  "  the  balance  of  power," 
and  that  very  wicked  wars  and  very  needless  wars  have 
been  waged  about  it.  But  if  Mr.  Lowe  or  any  other  states- 
man tells  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indilference  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  whether  Russia  or  any  other  power  shall 
establish  an  empire  reaching  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  then  I  respectfully  demur  to  the  pro- 
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position.  As  regards  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey, 
I  say  that  Europe  ought  to  act  as  a  family  of  nations,  that 
they  ought  to  see  to  the  better  government  of  those  pro- 
vinces, that  they  should  meet  together  and  tell  the  Turks, 
The  time  of  your  direct  rule  and  your  direct  dominion 
over  these  provinces  has  ended.  We  can  no  longer  trust 
to  your  promises.  We  know  that  even  if  you  intended  to 
fulfil  them,  your  agents  are  so  corrupt,  your  population  so 
fanatical  and  violent,  your  whole  system  of  government  so 
rotten,  that  we  know,  whatever  may  be  your  intentions, 
you  cannot  fulfil  your  promises.  And  can  there  be, 
after  all,  any  insuperable  difiiculty  in  the  matter  ? 
Why,  gentlemen,  look  what  happened  but  a  very  few 
years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Lebanon.  There  were 
horrible  massacres  in  the  Turkish  dominions  there;  the 
conscience  of  Europe  was  wounded;  France  was  particu- 
larly excited.  France  sent  6,000  men,  and  the  result  is 
that  by  force  of  foreign  intervention  a  better  government 
was  established  in  the  Lebanon ;  and  I  am  told  that  at 
this  moment  there  is  no  better  governed  province  in  the 
whole  civilized  world  than  the  Lebanon,  because  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  interfered,  and  said — You  Turks  shall  not  rule 
there  in  future  as  you  have  ruled  hitherto ;  it  shall  be ' 
ruled  by  a  Christian  Pacha.  Now,  what  is  the  difiiculty  of 
coming  to  some  arrangement  of  this  kind  ?  It  would  be 
quite  as  beneficial  to  Turkey,  so  long  as  it  survives,  as  it 
would  be  for  Europe.  I  am  not  going  to  advise  you  or  the 
public  to  take  on  yourselves  to  dictate  to  the  Government 
the  details  of  any  plan.  I  should  desire  heartily  to  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
Europe,  now  that  public  opinion  has  told  them  what  their 
course  ought  to  be. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  repeat  again  that  I  have  never  read 
any  documents  with   such  shame  and  indignation  as  the 
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documents  which  record  our  course  of  policy  during  the 
last  thirteen  months.  But  there  is  one  comfort — this  upris- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country  rejoices  one's  heart  to  see. 
I  feel  that  this  policy  has  ended  for  ever.  No  British 
Government  will  dare  in  the  future  to  exhort  the  Turkish 
Government — unreformed,  and  with  its  promises  unfulfilled 
— to  put  down  the  Christian  insurgents.  No  Government 
will  dare  to  do  this  again  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  read  that 
determination  in  your  faces — I  hear  it  in  your  ringing 
cheers.  And  that  being  so,  I  feel,  and  thank  God  for  it, 
that  the  blood  of  those  poor  Bulgarian  women  and  children 
will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain. 

The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows : — 
"  That  this  meeting  of  citizens  of  Glasgow  regards  with 
horror  and  indignation  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
Turks  on  the  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  denounces  the  Ottoman  Government  for  allowing 
such  outrages  on  humanity,  and  for  not  punishing  the 
responsible  agents." 
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SLAVES   MERIDIONAUX 


L'6tude  des  peuples  slaves  occupe ,  depuis  le  com- 
mencement du  siecle ,  les  savants  de  toule  I'Europe. 
Des  ecrivains  renommes  de  France,  d'AUemagne  et 
de  plusieurs  autres  pays ,  ont  publie  des  etudes  ap- 
profondies  sur  I'etat  politique ,  social  et  religieux  de 
ces  peuples ;  et  on  se  rappelle  encore  divers  travaux 
fort  remarquables,  qui  ont  paru  dans  la  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes ,  sur  les  Serbes,  les  Tcheques  et  autres 
branches  de  la  meme  nationalite.  G'est  que  la  con- 
naissance  de  cette  grande  nation ,  qui  occupe  une 
place  si  importante  dans  plusieurs  royaumes  ou  em- 
pires de  I'Europe  ,  devient  chaque  jour  comme  un 
besoin  indispensable  pour  le  savant  aussi  bien  que 
pour  rhomme  d'Etat. 

La  politique  moderne ,  entrainee  par  le  courant  de 
notre  siecle,  doit,  en  effet,  penetrer  et  bien  connaitre 
le  genie  particulier  des  peuples ,  si  elle  veut  avoir  une 
notion  exacte  de  leur  force  et  de  leurs  tendances,  si 
elle  veut  donner  a  ses  creations  historiques  ou  scien- 
tiflques  une  base  solide  et  durable  et  ne  pas  ren- 
dre  illusoire ,  ephemere ,  le  succes  qu'elle  pourrait 
obtenir.  Sans  vouloir  parler  de  la  Russie,  qui,  depuis 
deux  siecles,  fait  sentir  son  influence  de  grande  puis- 
sance en  Europe  et  dans  presque  toute  I'Asie,  la 
nombreuse  famille  slave  habite  en  majeure  partie  des 
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contrees  ou  se  decidera  peut-etre  prochainement  non- 
seulement  I'avenir  des  peoples  qui  les  occupent,  mais 
tres-vraisemblablement  aussi  I'avenir  de  toute  I'Eu- 
rope.  II  est  done  naturel  qu'on  cherche  depuis  long- 
temps  k  bien  connaitre  ce  monde  slave,  qui  semble 
destine  k  jouer  un  r61e  si  important  dans  I'une  des 
plus  graves  questions  que  le  dix-neuvieme  si^cle  soit 
appele  k  resoudre ,  et  dans  laquelle  se  trouvent  ega- 
lement  int6resses  I'Orient  et  I'Occident. 

Quant  aux  recherches  scientifiques,  leS  Slaves  pos- 
sedent  de  nombreux  tresors  qu'il  est  utile  d'explorer. 
avec  un  patient  labeur  pour  y  decouvrir  les  richessffs 
qu'elles  recelent.  Mais  la  science  moderne  doit  fr&n- 
chir  ses  anciennes  limites  trop  bornees ,  si  elle  veut 
parvenir  a  son  but  et  realiser  dans  son  domaine  un 
veritable  progres.  Pour  embrassef  I'ensemble  de  tant 
de  parties  diverses  et  en  avoir  une  idee  vraie,  elle  a 
besoin  de  la  comparaison.  Et  comme  le  disait  avec 
tant  de  justesse,  dans  son  discours  d'ouverture,  I'il- 
lustre  president  du  dernier  congres  des  orientalistes, 
a  Londres ,  M.  Miiller  :  «  L'esprit  de  comparaison  est 
»  le  veritable  esprit  scientiflque  de  notre  epoque , 
»  comme  il  fut  celui  de  tons  les  siecles  precedents.  » 
Les  beaux  resultats  de  la  methode  comparee ,  appli- 
quee  aux  sciences  naturelles  ,  la  flrent  adopter  pour 
d'autres  sciences  par  de  savants  et  habiles  investiga^ 
teurs.  Tout  le  monde  connait  les  etonnants  resultats 
qu'elle  a  donn6s  dans  la  linguistique  ,  la  mythologie 
et  snrtout  dans  I'ethnographie ,  devenue  une  veritable 
science  grAce  k  elle.  On  voit  ^galemcnt  employer  cette 
m6thode  en  jurisprudence  ;  ct  quoiqu'on  n'ait  fait  en- 
core que  des  essais  fort  modestes  dans  ce  sens,  on 
peut  compter  sur  des  resultats  serieux  ;  car  la  com- 
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paraison  entre  les  diverses  legislations  des  peuples 
^tendra  necessairement  I'horizon  de  I'esprit  humain  , 
et  jettera  une  plus  grande  lumiere  sur  bien  des  fails 
qui  sont  restes  pendant  fort  longtemps  obscurs  et 
embrouill^s.  Gombien  de  vieux  prejuges  n'a-t-elle 
pas  deja  detruits !  Et  combien  d'illusions  trompeuses 
n'a-t-elle  pas  dissipees !, 

Maintenant,  si  Ton  veut  appliquer  cette  methode 
k  la  grande  famille  slave,  il  sera  facile  de  se  rendre 
compte  des  beaux  r6sultats  qu'on  pourrait  en  obtenir. 
Quelle  diversite  et  quelle  multiplicite  dans  le  deve- 
loppement  de  la  vie  nationale  des  Slaves  !  L' esprit  de 
comparaison  trouve  ici  une  foule  d'objets  qui  ne  peu- 
vent  se  rencontrer  que  chez  un  peuple  ou  plutot 
chez  une  race  occupant  des  territoires  d'une  pareille 
diversite  et  d'une  pareille  etendue.  Aussi  voyons-nous 
quelques  savants  s'emparer  de  ce  vaste  domaine. 
L'etude  des  langues  slaves  s'est  beaucoup  repandue 
en  Europe ,  et  la  philologie  generale  en  a  retire  un 
tres-grand  profit.  L'ethnographie  s'est  peut-etre  plus 
enrichie  encore  que  la  linguistique.  En  tout  cas  I'ar- 
eheologie  des  Slaves,  leur  poesie,  leurs  charmants 
contes  populaires  sont  devenus  pour  ainsi  dire  des 
lieux  communs  dans  le  monde  civilise,  depuis  les 
savants  travaux  de  Safarik,  de  Vuk,  et  des  freres 
Grimm.  Et  combien  ne  reste-t-il  pas  k  faire  ?  II  y  a 
1^  comme  un  monde  scientiflque,  dont  quelques  con- 
trees  fort  importantes  nous  semblent  lout  a  fait 
inconnues.  La  jurisprudence,  la  legislation,  par  exem- 
ple,  sont  presque  entierement  negligees  par  les  ecri- 
vains  slaves  eux-memes ,  aussi  bien  que  par  ceux  de 
I'etranger. 

Et  pourtant  la  connaissance  du  droit  et  des  lois 
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d'un  peuple,  qui  a  conserve  en  grande  petrtie  ses  an- 
ciennes  coulumes,  n'est  pas  seulement  necessaire  au 
jurisconsulte  ,  elle  est  indispensable  a  I'historien  ,  a 
I'ethnographe ,  a  I'economiste  I  Jusqu'i  present  il 
n'existait  sur  le  droit  coutumier  des  Slaves  meridio- 
naux,  que  quelques  monographies  traitant  diverses 
parties  de  ce  droit,  et  une  etude  fort  remarquable  de 
M.  U(je§enovi6 ,  parue  a  Vienne  en  1859,  sur  I'or- 
ganisation  de  la  fainille  dans  les  conflns  militaires 
croates  et  hongrois.  Ge  qui  nous  manquait  sur  un 
pareil  sujet,  c'etait  un  ouvrage  embrassant  pour  ainsi 
dire  d'un  coup  d'oeil  tout  rensemble  du  droit  coutu- 
mier des  Slaves  meridionaux. 

Un  savant  de  Raguse,  en  Dalmatie,  a  entrepris  avec 
courage  cette  t^che  difficile,  et  il  s'en  est  acquitte  avec 
beaucoup  de  talent  (1).  Son  livre  remplit  une  grande 
lacune  dans  la  science ;  et  malgre  les  difflcultes  pres- 
que  insurmontables  de  I'entreprise ,  I'auteur  a  pu 
rassembler  par  sa  methode  originale  et  fort  claire  de 
ricbes  materiaux  qu'on  ne  trouverait  bien  certainement 
nuUe  part  ailleurs.  II  est  vrai  de  dire  que  M.  Bogisi6 
n'est  pas  un  6crivain  nouveau  dans  les  questions  de 
jurisprudence.  II  a  dej^  publie,  en  1866,  sur  le  droit 
coutumier  des  Slaves  un  livre,  qui  eut  un  grand  suc- 
ces ,  non-seulement  dans  son  pays ,  mais  meme  en 
Allemagne,  et  qu'il  fallut  reimprimer  en  1867.  Sa 

(1)  «  Zbornik  sadaSnjih  pravnih  obigaja  u  juSSnih  Sloven^  (Recu«<l 
des  coutumes  actuelles  chex  les  Slaves  miridionaux).  Agram,  1874, 
in-8°,  710  pages  4-  lxxiv. 

Note  pour  la  prononciation  des  mots  serbes  :  c  =  tz  mdme  aVant  a , 
o,  u ;  (S  =  tsch;  i  =  tch  un  peu  plus  doux  que  le  prdcddent ;  ge,  gi 
=  gue,  gui;  j  =y;lj=ille;  nje  =  gne;  g  =ch;  i  =geouje;  de 
sorte  que  ;  BogiSid  se  prononce  Boguichitch ;  sadagnjih  =  sadach- 
gnich ;  obigaja  =  obitschaya ;  ju2nih  =  youjenih. 
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reputation  p^netra  en  Russie ,  ou  il  fut  nomme  pro- 
fesseur  a  I'universite  d'Odessa.  Plus  tard  il  fut  charg6 
de  la  codification  des  lois  du  Montenegro  (1). 

Toutefois,  M.  Bogisic  ne  vit  dans  son  ouvrage 
qu'un  premier  essai;  il  avail  de  suite  compris  qu'il 
ne  pouvait  s'arreter  k  mi-chemin.  Comma  il  etail  alors 
employe  a  la  bibliotheque  imperiale  de  Vienne,  la 
base  de  son  travail  se  composait  naturellement  de 
sources  ecrites ;  il  ne  lui  avait  ete  possible  de  con- 
suiter  que  les  livres  et  les  documents  qui  se  trou- 
vaientsous  sa  main,  et  qui  ne  remplagaient  que  tres- 
imparfaitement  les  sources  multiples  et  variees  de  la 
vie  politique,  sociale  et  religieuse  du  peuple  dont  il 
voulait  reconstruire  le  droit  sur  de  solides  fonde- 
ments.  Mais  I'idee  congue  ,  M.  Bogisic  se  mit  a  I'oeu- 
vre  avec  une  perseverante  energie.  Le  resultat  de  son 
travail  fut  le  livre ,  publie  en  1874  par  I'academie  des 
sciences  et  des  belles-lettres  d'Agram  et  dont  nous 
allons  donner  une  analyse  detaillee. 

Ge  livre  contient  le  droit  des  Slaves  meridionaux, 
tel  qu'il  existe  dans  leurs  anciennes  coutumes,  res- 
tees  toujours  en  vigueur.  G'est  un  nouveau  c6te  de 
ce  peuple  et  comme  un  nouveau  monde  que  I'auteur 
nous  a  revele;  voila  pourquoi  nous  voulons  faire  con- 
naitre  un  travail  si  important,  qui  pourra  completer 
les  nombreuses  etudes  faites  en  France,  sur  les  Slaves 
du  Sud ,  sur  leurs  chansons  et  leurs  contes  populai- 

res. 
Mais  ,  avant  de  commencer  I'analyse  de  ce  livre  ,  il 

(I)  Sur  cette  iraportante  mission,  voyez  le  Bulletin  de  Ugislation 
eomparie  d'avril  1875,  page  225.  On  peut  lire  aussi  une  esquisse 
biographique  de  M.  BogiSiiS  dans  la  Reme  politique  et  littiraire  du 
5  juin  1875,  par  M.  L.  Leger. 
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nous  a  semble  utile  de  donner  un  extrait  de  la  pre- 
face ,  oil  I'auteur  developpe  le  plan  de  son  ouvrage  et 
touche  k  diverses  questions  scientifiques  non  encore 
resolues.  Sa  remarquable  argumentation  ne  manquera 
certainement  pas  d'attirer  I'attention  des  juriisconsul- 
tes.  L'auteur  nous  depeint  aussi  dans  cette  preface 
I'etat  deplorable  de  la  jurisprudence  et  de  la  legisla- 
tion parmi  les  Slaves  m^ridionaux  ;  il  nous  fait  toucher 
les  veritables  causes  de  cette  triste  situation  et  nous 
indique  les  moyens  de  I'ameliorer.  Mais  ecoutons 
M.  BogiSic.  Notre  analyse  s'efforcera  de  rendre  flde- 
lement  sa  pensee. 


I 


L'histoire  nous  montre  bien  souvent  le  developpe- 
ment  naturel  d'un  peuple  interrompu  par  un  evene- 
ment  qui ,  sans  detruire  sa  vie  nationale ,  le  jette 
dans  line  sorte  d'engourdissement.  On  pourrait  alors 
croire  qu'il  reste  stationnaire  ,  quoique  son  genie  na- 
tional ne  cesse  pas  de  vivre  et  de  se  fortifier.  Gelui-ci 
se  renferme  dans  les  chansons  et  les  contes  popu- 
laires ,  dans  les  moeurs  et  les  exploits  aventureux , 
qui  continuent  I'existence  et  rheroisnae  traditionnel 
des  ancetres.  Lorsque  la  delivrance  arrive  par  un  de 
ces  brusques  changements  de  politique  si  frequents 
dans  l'histoire ,  ce  peuple  ressuscite  a  la  vie  des  na- 
tions se  trouve  au  milieu  d'un  monde  nouveau  qui 
I'a  devanc6 ;  et ,  pour  ne  pas  rester  en  arriere  des 
autres  peuples ,  il  veut  atteindre  en  un  jour  cette 
perfection  qui  ne  sera  jamais  que  le  travail  des  sie- 
cles.  Saisi  comme  d'une  fi6vre  de  progr6s,  11  rem- 
place  ses  vieilles  institutions  nationales  par  des  insti- 
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tutions  etrang^res  ,  et  il  detruit  bien  souvent  les  plus 
nobles  germes  de  sa  vie  par  des  importations  mala- 
droites,  sans  facine  dans  son  sol  national.  Le  genie 
du  peuple  se  refugie  patfiotiquement  dans  ses  cou- 
ches inferieures,  oti  il  semble  attendre  I'heure  d'un 
nouveau  reveil.  Mais  il  s'etablit  partout  des  rapports 
factices  ;  une  civilisation  purement  artiflcielle  et  exte- 
rieure  engendre  des  institutions  fragiles,  qui  n'ont 
aucune  force  morale  ni  aucune  vitalite. 

Tel  est  le  spectacle  que  nous  offrent  presque  tons 
les  peuples  slaves ;  et  M.  Bogisic  constate  ce  fait  de- 
plorable dans  la  jurisprudence  des  Slaves  meridio- 
naux.  II  fait  voir  qu'on  ne  retrouve  chez  aucun  peuple 
une  plus  grande  discordance  entre  la  legislation  et  le 
droit  coutumier  en  vigueur.  Lorsque  la  legislation  est 
simplement  un  produit  d'abstractions  doctrinales ,  elle 
neglige  entierement  les  coutumes  que  le  peuple  con- 
serve avec  tenacite ;  mais  une  telle  legislation,  qui  a 
pris  naissance  en  dehors  de  tout  developpement  his- 
torique  et  qui  n'a  pas  eu  egard  au  caractere  particulier 
de  la  nation ,  n'existe  reellement  que  sur  le  papier. 
Gette  discordance  entre  les  lois  ecrites  et  la  coutume 
offre  de  graves  inconvenients ,  surtout  chez  un  peuple 
qui ,  comme  les  Slaves  meridionaux  ,  a  tant  de  divi- 
sions politiques,  religieuses  et  administratives  dans  un 
espace  relativement  etroit.  Et,  de  plus,  quelle  etrange 
diversite !  M.  Bogisic  nous  cite  a  ce  sujet  un  pheno- 
mene  curieux ,  qui  prouve  assez  bien  I'anomalie  de 
la  situation. 

L'introduction  des  lois  ecrites  produit  ordinaire- 
ment  chez  tons  les  peuples  une  certaine  uniformite 
entre  les  divers  elements  de  la  nation  ;  tandis  que  la 
coutume ,  expression  multiple  des  differences  locales , 
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repr^sente  par  elle-meme  la  diversity  de  ces  elements. 
Chez  les  Slaves  meridionaux,  nous  voyons  justement 
le  contraire.  La  multiplicite  se  trouye  dans  les  lois 
ecrites,  tandis  que,  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  les 
coutumes  sont,  dans  leurs  principes,  tout  a  fait  unifor- 
mes.  Aussi  dans  ces  contrees ,  particulierement  dans 
les  provinces  turques  habitees  par  les  Slaves,  I'admi- 
nistration  de  la  justice  est  mieux  placee  entre  les 
mains  de  magistrals  qui  n'ont  jamais  frequente  recole, 
mais  sont  au  courant  de  la  coutume  et  de  sa  pratique, 
qu'elle  ne  pourrait  I'etre  entre  les  mains  de  legistes 
de  profession.  Personne  ne  se  plaindrait  de  la  justice 
rendue  par  les  cadis ,  si  elle  ne  se  laissait  pas  cor- 
rompre  par  la  venalite.  Au  contraire,  dans  les  pro- 
vinces ayant  une  magistrature  organisee  sur  le  modele 
des  Etats  occidentaux ,  on  impose  souvent  au  peuple 
des  lois  qui  ne  repondent  nullement  a  ses  mceurs  et 
a  ses  vrais  besoins.  Personne  ne  contestera  qu'une 
pareille  anomalie  ne  doive  flnir  t6t  ou  tard  par  demo- 
raliser  un  peuple. 

M.  BogiSic  demande  avec  juste  raison  que  le  legis- 
lateur  recherche  les  veritables  causes  de  ce  triste  etat 
des  choses.  Mais,  helas !  ni  les  jurisconsultes  ni  les 
sava,nts  ne  se  sont  jamais  occup6s  de  cette  importante 
question ,  et  Ton  continue  a  faire  des  lois  sur  des  theo- 
ries etrangeres ,  sans  trop  s'inquieter  si  le  peuple  les 
accepte ,  ni  meme  s'il  les  comprend.  On  a  vu ,  dans 
bien  des  Etats  de  I'Europe,  les  coutumes  remplacees 
par  une  legislation  nouvelle.  Les  jurisconsultes  sla- 
ves, epris  de  ces  innovations,  ont  adopts  la  loi  ecrite  ; 
mais  le  peuple  est  reste  fidele  a  ses  vieilles  coutu- 
mes. Voila  comment  le  droit  coutumier  est  encore  en 
pleine  vigueur  chez  les  Slaves  meridionaux. 
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L'auteur  fait  ici  remarquer  avec  beaucoup  de  jus- 
tesse  que  le  droit ,  comme  tout  organisme ,  est  sou- 
mis  a  des  lois  naturelles.  Quand  on  serre  fortement 
la  branche  d'un  arbre,  il  en  pousse  d'autres  plus 
vigoureuses;  et  si  Ton  taille  I'arbre,  ce  qu'il  perd 
en  largeur,  il  le  gagne  en  hauteur.  Un  sens  humain 
cesse-t-il  de  fonctionner,  aussitot  uu  autre  acquiert 
una  finesse  qu'il  n'avait  pas.  Gette  loi  naturelle  regit 
egalement  le  droit.  Si  on  empeche  le  developpement 
de  I'une  de  ses  branches,  I'autre  se  developpe  avec 
plus  de  vigueur.  On  s'est  principalement  occupe  en 
Europe  du  droit  ecrit ,  et  c'est  la  precisement  ce  qui 
a  rendu  stationnaire  le  droit  coutumier.  Chez  les  Sla- 
ves ,  au  contraire  ,  ou  le  droit  ecrit  avait  ete  considere 
comme  lettre  morte  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  tout  le  deve- 
loppement du  droit  s'est  concentre  dans  la  coutume. 

Les  jurisconsuUes  slaves  n'ont  pas  voulu  tenir 
compte  non  plus  de  la  marche  differente  suivie  par 
I'histoire  des  Slaves  meridionaux  et  par  celle  des  au- 
tres  peuples  europeens.  Pendant  que  les  villes  se 
developpaient  en  Occident,  c'etait  la  campagne  qui  se 
developpait  chez  les  Slaves  du  Sud.  II  est  done  na- 
turel  que  la  coutume ,  refugiee  en  Occident  dans  les 
campagnes,  n'y  ait  eu  qu'une  importance  fort  secon- 
daire,  tandis  qu'elle  conservait  toute  sa  force  parmi 
les  peuples  slaves  oil  les  villes  n'ont  pas  encore  at- 
teint  la  haute  preponderance  qu'elles  ont  en  Occident. 
Cette  negligence  des  juristes  a  bien  observer  la  mar- 
che de  I'histoire  a  eu  necessairement  des  consequences 
funestes  qui  n'ont  pas  tarde  k  se  manifester. 

M.  Bogi§i6  demontre  comment  il  est  impossible 
qu'un  peuple  respecte  des  lois  qui  ne  repondent  pas 
i  ses  besoins,  et  il  prouve  qu'une  semblable  16gisla- 
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tion  doit  necessairement  ioepirer  la  plus  grande  in6- 
flance ,  parce  qu'elle  est  en  contradiction  avec  les 
mcBurs  et  les  coutumes  du  pays.  Une  loi  qui  est  im- 
posee  de  force  k  un  peuple ,  aurait-elle  ete  faite  avec 
les  meilleures  intentions  ,  n'est  jamais  accept^e  sans 
une  vive  repugnance ;  on  lui  obeit  machinalement . 
et  c'est  la  ce  qui  lui  donne  presque  toujours  un  effet 
desastreux.  Ne  pouvant  rien  s'assimiler,  elle  flnit  par 
d6truire  les  anciennes  idees  du  droit ;  et  comme  la 
force  ne  pent  parvenir  k  briser  les  oppositions  tena- 
ces,  son  abrogation  devient  une  necessite.  Or,  I'au- 
torile  meme  des  lois  se  perd  par  des  changements  trop 
frequents  dans  la  legislation.  C'est  ce  qui  s'est  pro- 
duit  chez  les  Slaves  meridionaux.  Les  juges ,  par 
exemple,  voulant  eviter  une  f^cheuse  collision  entre 
les  lois  ecrites  et  le  droit  coutumier ,  cherchent  pres- 
que toujours  k  en  eluder  I'application.  De  son  cote , 
le  peuple  emploie  tons  les  moyens  pour  se  soustraire 
k  I'application  des  lois  qu'il  deteste.  M.  Bogi§i6  indique 
comme  remede  I'etude  serieuse  de  la  coutume  slave  , 
qui ,  seule  ,  peut  donner  une  solide  base  au  develop-^ 
pement  du  droit  et  faire  cesser  une  si  deplorable  si- 
tuation. 

L'auteur  nous  fait  ensuite  voir,  en  quelques  traits 
rapides,  le  developpement  du  droit  chez  les  autres 
peuples  de  I'Europe.  II  relive  surtout  les  travaux  im- 
portants  de  la  France  dans  cette  branche  scientiflque; 
car  la  nation  frangaise  p6n6tre  mieux  dans  I'esprit 
des  lois  qu'auGun  autre  peuple.  II  signale  aussi  les 
grands  m6rites  ^e  I'^cole  bistorique  allemande  dans 
I'etude  du  droit  coutumier.  Parmi  les  diverses  ques- 
tions scientiflques  qu'il  examine  ensuite ,  celle  de  la 
collision  eiftpe  la  coutume  et  la  loi  nous  semble  trai- 
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t6e  avec  autant  d'esprit  que  d'originalite.  D'abord , 
M.  Bogi§i6  nous  montre  I'importaDce  heureuse  que 
la  solution  de  cette  difficulte  aurait  pour  la  science 
et  pour  la  pratique ;  mais  il  lui  semble  qu'on  en  est 
encore  fort  loin,  meme  dans  les  diverses  legislations , 
qui  reconnaissent  aux  coutumes  autant  d'autorite 
qu'aux  lois  ecrites. 

En  Russie,  par  exemple,  on  fait  le  plus  grand 
cas  de  la  coutume ,  surtout  depuis  ces  dernieres  an- 
nees.  Le  gouvernement  nomme  des  conamissaires 
pour  etudier,  recueillir  et  publier  les  coutumes.  Les 
societes  savautes,  surtout  la  section  ethnographique 
de  la  Societe  geographique  de  Saint-Petersbourg ,  fa- 
vorisent  avec  zele  I'oeuvre  du  gouvernement;  et  meme 
la  loi  du  20  novembre  1864 ,  qui  a  introduit  la  nou- 
velle  organisation  judiciaire,  enjoint  aux  juges  de  paix 
de  tenir  partout  compte  des  coutumes  en  vigueur. 
Bien  plus,  le  commentaire  ofiBciel  de  ce  reglement 
releve  leur  grande  importance.  Eh  bien!  malgre  ce 
respect  scrupuleux  pour  les  coutumes ,  la  legislation 
n'ayant  pas  pourvu  an  cas  de  collision,  le  juge  ne 
tient  aucun  compte  des  coutumes ,  et  applique  la  loi 
comme  auparavant.  Done,  en  Russie  meme,  oil  sont 
adoptees  si  chaleureusement  les  nouvelles  doctrines 
sur  le  droit  coutumier ,  on  admet  la  coutume  seule- 
ment  lorsque  la  loi  I'ordonne  expressement,  ou  bien 
en  I'absence  de  toute  loi  ecrite.  D'ou  vient  cette  con- 
tradiction ?  M.  Bogi§i6  croit  en  avoir  trouve  la  cause 
dans  le  manque  de  precision  de  la  theorie  soutenue 
par  ruiustre  jurisconsulte  M.  F.-G.  Puchta. 

D'apres  cette  theorie,  les  memes  regies  d'interpre- 
tation,  qui  servent  k  resoudre  certains  points  de  col- 
lision entre  des  lois  6crites,  doivent  etre  egalement 
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appliquees  dans  les  cas  de  collision  entre  les  coutumes 
et  les  lois  ecrites ,  coname  si  elles  derivaient  de  la 
meme  source.  Une  pareille  theorie  semble  trop  gen6- 
rale  et  trop  vague  a  M.  Bogi§i6  pour  pouvoir  etre 
adoptee  dans  la  pratique.  Elle  tie  tient  pas  assez  compte 
de  ce  que  les  coutumes  peuvent  aussi  avoir  des  bases 
differentes,  et  qu'on  doit  les  considerer ,  comme  les 
lois  ecrites ,  sous  des  points  de  vue  diff^rents.  Gette 
imperfection  d'une  theorie,  qui  a  pourtant  provoqu6 
en  Russie  I'^tude  des  coutumes,  empeche  bien  souvent 
leur  serieuse  application.  Pour  sortir  de  ce  dilemme 
tres-embarrassant ,  I'auteur  pense  qu'il  faudrait  avoir 
d'abord  un  grand  nombre  de  coutumes  a  eludier  et  k 
comparer.  On  les  diviserait  ensuite  en  plusieurs  cate- 
gories comme  les  lois  ecrites,  selon  leur  origine  , 
leur  vitalite,  leur  importance,  I'etendue  de  leur  ap- 
plication ou  selon  d'autres  qualites. 

Quant  aux  collisions  entre  les  coutumes  et  les  lois 
6crites,  il  faudrait  s'attacher  k  la  distinction  suivante: 
1°  ou  le  legisiateur  connaissait  la  coutume,  et  il  savait 
des  lors  qu'il  se  metlait  en  contradiction  avec  elle  en 
promulguant  sa  loi ;  2°  ou  bien  il  resulte  de  I'ensem- 
ble  de  la  loi  que  bien  certainement  le  legisiateur 
n'avait  pas  a  ce  moment  connaissance  de  la  cou- 
tume. Dans  le  premier  cas,  le  doute  ne  peut  pas 
exister ;  il  est  certain  que  le  legisiateur  a  voulu  abolir 
la  coutume,  et  comme  il  peut  abroger  la  loi,  de  meme 
il  a  le  droit  d'abroger  une  coutume;  dans  le  second, 
on  aurait  recours  aux  regies  g6n6rales  de  TinterprS- 
tation  des  lois,  comme  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  collision 
entre  des  lois  ayant  une  mfime  origine.  La  theorie  de 
Puchta  ne  peut  s'appliquer  que  dans  le  second  cas  et 
non  pas  dans  le  premier.- 
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Eh  effet ,  si  le  legislateur  ne  connaissait  pas  la  cou- 
turue ,  qui  est  toujours  par  sa  nature  meme  I'expres- 
sion  d'une  certaine  iHstitutioa  du  droit  national,  il  ne 
pouvait  pas  boq  plus'  connaitr©  cette  institution  ellsr 
m^rne;  et  dans  cette' iiypo*hese ,  11  aurait  pBonnulgue 
une  loi  pour  des  cas  qu'il  igsorait.  N'est-il  pas  vrai 
que,  pour  le  juge,  la  connaissamee  de  la  coutume  est 
aussi  necessaire  et  obligatoiiie'  que  celle  de  la  loi ;.  s'il 
ignore  la  coutume,  il  Goamoet  une  ig.norantia  juwis -, 
comma  lorsqu'il  me  conraait  pas  la  loi  ^crite.  Si  celui 
qui  appiique  le  droit  doit  connaiitttie  la  coutume,  a  plug 
forte  raisoQ  celui  qui  feit  les  lois.  Le  legislateur  doit 
done  necessaiieement  connaitre  Le  droit  sous  quelque 
forme  qu'il  sepresente,  droit  eerit  ou  droit  coutumier, 
ebaque  fois  qu'il  veut  le  imoddfier  et  meme  s'il  veut 
I'abolir. 

Si,  dans  les  contra-ts.,  la;  vqlonte  doit  etre  exempts 
d:"erreur,  d'autant  plus  faut-il  qu'elle  soit  reflechie  et 
eertaine  de  la  pact  du'  legislateur.  Gelui-ci  promulgue- 
t~il  une  loi  fondeeisui;  I'erreur  ou  I'ignorance,  ce  qu'il 
fait  ne  correspond  pas  a  ce  qu'il  veut,  et  il  ne  fait  pas 
une  Ipi  dans  le  sens  wrai  de  ce  mot. 

Deja,  au  moyen  ^ge,  les  gtossatsurs ,  qui  certes 
n'etaient  pas  de  fervapls  adeptes.  du  droit  coutumier, 
eflseignaient  que  «  tantum  consuetudiQ'  mist  ubi  lepe 
non  est  scripta ,  quantum  ipsa  lex  ,  ubi  est  scnpta.  ?■ 
Cette  maxinmieiest  evidemmenit  fondee  sur  cetfe  idee 
que  si  le;  If^gisiateuu  avait  qonnu  la  loputume ,  jl  en 
aurait  consacre  tes  (^isposittioHS ,  parcfl.  qu'elles  repon- 
dent  le  mieux  k  I'ipstitution.  Des  lors,  si  le  legislateiiT 
a  promuLgue  une  loiicontraire  ai  la  nature^  d'tiMiiDStiT 
tutbnqji'il  ne  connaissait  pas,  rien  n'empeche  d'adr 
BMttre  que  si  cette  ignorance  n'avait  pas  existe ,  U 
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aurait  agi  differemment  et  aurait  edicts  une  loi  con- 
forme  a  I'esprit  de  la  ooutume. 

L'aiiteur  ne  pretend  pas  avoir  trouv6  la  solution 
definitive  de  cette  inaportante  controverse ;  et  k  vrai 
dire,  il  ne  la  croit  guere  possible  en  ce  moment,  faute 
de  recherches  sufflsantes.  Aussi  n'a-t-il  voulu  soulever 
cette  question  que  pour  attirer  I'attention  et  provo- 
quer  des  Iravaux  qui  pourront  aider  k  la  resoudre. 

Apres  cette  rapide  digression  ,  I'auteur  insiste  sur 
la  necessite  de  I'etude  du  droit  coutumier  .pour  le 
juge,  le  jurisconsulte,  le  legislateur.  II  indique  le 
grave  prejudice  que  la  negligence  d'une  6tude  aussi 
importante  porte  a  I'etude  meme  de  I'histoire  du  droit, 
et  il  dit  avec  raison  qu'elle  est  une  des  premieres  cau- 
ses du  peu  de  developpement  de  cette  branche  de  la 
science.  En  effet ,  on  ne  pent  acquerir  une  veritable 
notion  du  droit  d'une  epoque ,  si  on  n'etudie  pas  en 
meme  tetops  les  relations  qui  existaient  alors  entre  la 
coutume  et  les  lois.  Aussi  les  travaux  des  historiens 
juristes  slaves  ne  sont  en  general  que  des  reproduc- 
tions serviles  de  diverses  methodes  6trang6res  inap- 
plicables  au  droit  deleur  pays.  En  outre,  en  n6gligeant 
les  coulumes,  ils  abusent  des  presomptions  juridi- 
ques,  et  specialement  de  I'importante  presomption 
que  la  loi ,  apres  avoir  ete  publiee,  entre  irrevocable- 
ment  en  vigueur.  II  s'ensuit  qu'^  la  place  des  verites 
historiques,  nous  ne  trouvons  que  de  simples  fictions. 
Un  exemple  va  prouver  la  justesse  de  ce  raisonnement. 
Supposons,   dit  M.  Bogi§i6,   qu'on  veuille  ecrire 
I'histoire  du  droit  de  la  Dalmatie ,  oh  le  code  civil 
aulrichien  est  publi6  depuis  I'annfie  1816.  Ce  code, 
qui  n'a  nullement  tenu  compte  des  diverses  particu- 
larit^s  nationales,  et  qui  6tait  fait  pour  d'autres  pen- 
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pies,  n'a  jamais  6t6  appli(ju6  a  la  population  agricole 
de  cette  province  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  droit  de 
famille  et  de  succession.  Done,  si  un  jurisconsulte 
voulait  exposer  I'histoire  du  droit  de  la  Dalmatie 
pendant  le  demi-siecle  qui  vient  de  s'ecouler ,  en 
concentrant  toutes  ses  recherches  sur  la  legislation 
ecrite  seillement ,  il  donnerait  une  notion  bien  fausse 
sur  le  droit  acluel  de  ce  pays. 

Nous  ne  suivrons  pas  plus  longtemps  M.  Bogisic 
dans  cette  partie  interessante  de  son  ouvrage ;  cela 
nous  menerait  trop  loin.  Nous  dirons  seulement  que 
le  savant  auteur  du  droit  coutumier  des  Slaves  meri- 
dionaux  se  propose  de  publier  prochainement  sur  ce 
sujet  un  travail  special ;  et ,  pour  terminer  cette  ana- 
lyse, nous  ajouterons  quelques  mots  sur  I'origine  de 
son  livre. 

Nous  avons  raconte  plus  haut  que  M.  Bogi§ic,  lors 
de  la  publication  de  son  premier  travail,  reconnut 
bien  facilement  I'insuffisance  des  sources  ecrites.  II 
prit  aussitdt  la  resolution  de  recueillir  chez  le  peuple 
meme  la  matiere  d'un  grand  ouvrage;  et  le  plan  de 
son  recueil  etant  dresse ,  il  publia  un  questionnaire 
renfermant  I'ensemble  des  objets  du  droit  coutu- 
mier slave.  L'academie  d'Agram  en  envoya  quatre 
mille  exemplaires  aux  divers  dioceses  de  la  Groatie , 
de  la  Dalmatie  et  des  confins  militaires.  Ghaque  diocese 
distribua  le  questionnaire  dans  toutes  les  paroisses. 
D'autres  exemplaires  furent  envoyes  par  I'auteur  en 
Hongrie,  en  Serbie  ,  dans  la  Bosnie,  le  Montenegro  , 
I'Herzegovine  et  la  Bulgarie.  G'etait  I'unique  moyen 
de  connaitre  rapidement  et  surement  toutes  les  cou- 
tumes  des  Slaves  meridionaux.  Les  reponses  recueil- 
lies  ferment,  avec  les  recherches  particulieres  de 
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I'auteur ,  le  graud  ouvrage  (iont  nous  allons  parler , 
et  qui ,  malgre  rimmense  richesse  da  ses,  inaljeriaux, 
est  encore  bien  loin  di'etae  (jow-plet,,  M.  Bogisi6.  lui- 
meme  fait  remarquer  que  leg  questions  choisies  par 
lui  n'embrassent  pas  de  beaucoup  toutes  les  raJations 
sociales  et  juridiquos.    Mais ,    depuis    cette   puWi" 
cation,  ses  etudes,  ses  voyages  ont  sin^uUeperoflnt 
etendu  ses  connaissances  et  beaucoup  elargi  §es  KUfts, 
Ea  1872,  M.  Bogi§ic  entreprit  un  grand  voyage  dftns 
diverses  comtrees  du  Gaucase ,  qui  lui  fournirent  dep 
faits  tres'curienx  et  d'abondantes  notes  pour  son  Uvre. 
II  parcouFut  I'Abkbasie,  la  Samurzakan,  la  Gfusie  et 
la  Svianetie.  Sou  principal  but  etait  de  inetlre;  en  par 
r-allele  les  coutumes  de  ces  contrees  avec  les  coutunies 
slaves ;  car  il  esperait  liuouver  ainsi  la  (jW  4^  certain 
nes  enigmes  du  droit  coutumier  de  sa  nation.  Son 
questjoanaire  lui  s^rvit,  de  base  pour  qette  longue  et 
patiente  et,adie,  Accueilli  partout  avec  b^fluwup  de 
prevenances ,  recommiandfl  par  d^:  hants  personna- 
ges  et  menje  tre$-gracieusement  reiQU  par  8.  A.  !■  le 
gicand-duc  Micbel,  M.  BogiSic  cpmrnenga  gpn  travail 
a  Sukhum-Kale,  darns  la  Gaucase,  II  entrant,  comme 
dans  un  monde  nouveau.  De  opuvellps  et  now- 
breuses  questions  se  ppeseaterent  h  soij  esprit.  Soft 
ancien    questionnaire   ne  luii  suffisait  plus.  H   dut 
I'^largir.  Sur  la  base  de  ce  nouveau  questionnaire , 
M.  Bogi§i^  parvint  k  recueillir  un  nombpe  consid^ra-f 
ble  de  coutumes,  qyi  formero-nt  la  matiere  d'une  au-r 
tre  publication.  L'auteur  voulut  eosulte.  visiter  le 
Montenegro  et  les  pays  limitrophes,  oil  son  questiofl- 
naire  s'enrichit  de  nouveau.  Les  decoovertes  qu'il 
fit  dans  cette  dprni^ne  excursion  formeronl  le  second 
volume  de  son  ouArrage. 
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Ouant  a  la  foroae  du  premier  volume,  le  but  de 
I'auteur  6tait  de  rendre ,  aussi  Addlement  que  possi- 
ble, tout  ce  qu'il  avait  recueilli  k  I'aide  de  son  ques- 
tionnaire. 11  a  done  place  les  r^ponses  sous  chaque 
question  et  dans  leur  forme  primitive ;  car  ce  livre 
n'est  pas  une  codiflcatioo  du  droit  coutumier  des 
Slaves  meridionaux,  c'est  un  simple  recueil  de  mate- 
riaux.  M.  Bogi§i6  craignait,  avec  juste  raison,  que  la  ge- 
neralisation ne  nuisit  k  la  science.  II  ne  croit  pas  que 
le  moment  soit  venu  de  tenter  un  pareil  essai ,  et  il  a 
agi  fort  sagement  efl  n'exposant  pas  la  synthese  avant 
I'analyse.  Si  le  livre  reut  atteindre  son  but ,  il  doit 
surtout  faife  ressortir  toutes  les  particularites  des 
coutumes  de  chaque  province.  Ges  details  sont  tres- 
importants  pour  la  science ,  car  on  pent  ainsi  aperce-' 
voir  d'un  coup  d'oeil  les  veritables  causes  de  certains 
rapports  et  formes  du  droit.  La  method©  adoptee 
par  I'auteur  facilite  aussi  les  comparaisons  entre  le 
droit  de  diverses  epoques  et  de  differentes  contr6es , 
ce  qui  peat  jeter  une  grande  lumiere  sur  bien  des 
faits  inttessants.  II  arrive  souvent  que  le  droit  varie 
de  peuple  h  peuple,  quoique  leurs  rapports  sociaux 
soient  les  memes ,  tandis  que  d'autres  fois  les  insti- 
tutions se  trouvent  en  parfaite  harmonic  au  milieu  de 
conditions  sociales  toutes  differentes. 

Ainsi,  par  exemple,  d'apres  I'ancien  droit  remain, 
les  fils,  qui  6taient  en  puissance,  ne  pouvaient  pas 
avoir  un  p6cule  special.  Ce  fut  beaucoup  plus  tard 
que  ie  pecutium  castrense  ou  quasi  castrense  fut  adopte 
par  la  jurisprudence  romaine.  De  m6me ,  le  droit 
coutumier  du  Montenegro  n'admet  pas  le  pecule  pour 
les  membres  males  appartenant  k  des  communautes 
de  famille..  Mais ,  tandis  que   I'absence   de  pecule 
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dans  I'ancienne  Rome  se  fondait  sur  la  toute-puis- 
sance  du  pere,  le  jeune  homme  en  est  prive  dans  le 
Mont6n6gro  par  sa  participation  a  une  communaute, de 
famille.  En  effet,  la  famille  seule  est  responsable  de 
tons  les  dommages  causes  par  I'un  de  ses  membres; 
par  contre ,  le  gain  de  tons  ses  membres  lui  appar- 
tient. 

D'ailleurs,  la  generalisation  ne  convient  pas  k  un 
semblable  ouvrage.  II  faut  faire  connaitre  les  coutu- 
mes  dans  leur  forme  caracteristique  et  jusque  dans 
leurs  nuances  les  plus  delicates.  Ges  nuances  dispa- 
raitraient  dans  un  travail  de  generalisation  prematura, 
et  cependant,  elles  sont  indispensables,  car  elles  doi- 
vent  servir  de  base  k  toute  6tude  qui  n'est  pas  de 
pure  speculation.  Cependant  les  observations  critiques 
ne  doivent  pas  manquer  dans  un  tel  travail  ,  et 
M.  Bogi§i6  'en  use  largement  dans  les  notes  de  son 
livre.  II  r'eleve  tres-habilement  les  contradictions  qui 
se  trouvent  dans  les  reponses,  tout  en  engageant  ses 
correspondants  k  les  rectifier ;  de  sorte  que  nous  posse- 
dons,  sur  cette  matiere,  un  livre  vraiment  scientiflque, 
et  non  un  simple  abr^ge  de  legislation  k  I'usgige  des  ju- 
risconsulles.  Mais,  pour  rendre  son  ouvrage  plus  com- 
plet,  M.  Bogi§i6  a  ajoute,  k  son  premier  volume,  une 
liste  indiquant  le  nom  et  le  domicile  de  ceux  qui  ont 
repondu  aux  diverses  questions  renferm^es  dans  son 
questionnaire.  On  pent  done  voir,  d'un  coup,  d'oeil, 
I'origine  de  chaque  coutume.  Dans  le  corps  de  I'ou- 
vrage  on  rencontre,  qk  et  la,  un  grand  nombre  de  pro- 
verhes  juridiques,  la  plupart  inconnus  jusqu'^  ce  jour. 
Enfln,  un  index  contient  les  termes  techniques  de 
difffSsrentes  provinces  des  Slaves  m^ridionaux. 

Quant  k  la  division  de  son  ouvrage,  M.  BogiSid  suit 
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le  systems  adopte  par  la  scieDce.  Le  droit  priv6  et  le 
droit  public  ont  leurs  subdivisions  ordinaires  :  droit 
de  faoaille  et  droit  de  succession,  droit  des  choses,  des 
obligations,  etc.  Nous  suivrons  dans  notre  analyse  la 
meme  division,  sans  conserver,  toutefois,  la  forme 
particuliere  du  livre.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas,  en  effet, 
donner  une  simple  traduction  des  sources,  mais  une 
notion  fiddle  des  coutumes  qui  sont  en  vigueur  parmi 
les  Slaves  meridionaux,  du  moins  autant  que  nous  le 
permettront  les  documents  recueillis  par  I'auteur,  dont 
le  livre  nous  servira  de  guide. 


II 


La  base  du  droit  de  famille  des  Slaves  meridio- 
naux est  la  communaute,  c'est-a-dire  la  reunion  de 
plusieurs  individus  sous  un  seul  et  meme  chef  pour 
tout  ce  qui  concerne  Tadminislralion  et  la  culture  dea 
biens  mis  en  commun.  La  parente,  ainsi  que  nous  le 
montrerons  plus  tard ,  n'est  pas  I'unique  lien  de  ces 
associations.  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  dans  son  remar- 
quable  travail  sur  les  Formes  primitives  de  la  propriM, 
a  fait  recemment  connaitre  cette  organisation  de  la  fa- 
mille au  point  de  vue  economique.  Mais  les  divers  ou- 
vrages  publies  sur  la  matiere  sont  encore  bien  loin  de 
I'avoir  epuisee.  Ge  qu'il  importe  surtout  de  connaitre, 
si  Ton  veut  etudier  a  fond  le  droit  coulumier ,  ce  sont 
les  nuances  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  les  diverses  bran- 
ches des  Slaves  meridionaux.  Les  notions  actuelles  sur 
les  communautes  de  famille  ne  sont  prises  que  dans 
les  contr^es  oil  des  influences  etrangeres  ont  beau- 
coup  modifie  cette  institution  nationale.  G'est  pour- 
quoi  nous  n'avons  encore  que  des  connaissances  tres- 
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superficielles  sur  son  organisation  dans  le  Monteoe- 
gro  et  I'Herzegovine ,  par  exemple ,  ainsi  que  dana 
quelques  provinces  turques  de  la  presqm'tle  des  Bal-» 
kdns.  Or ,  c'est  precis^ment  dans  ces  contrees  que  les 
assoeiations  de  famille  se  soiat  maintenu^s  dans  ku* 
fordle  primitive.  Am  point  de  Vue  juddigue  surtou<t, 
oette  institution  cherche  son  historien,  et  le  premier, 
M.  Bogigic,  a  ifait  connaitre  les  riehes  mati^riaux  qu'ell© 
pent  offrir  (1). 

A  I'origiae ,  la  communaute  de  famille  se  voit  ebez 
tons  les  Slaves.  On  en  trouve  meme  des  vestiges  dans 
quelques  branches  oti  elle  a  cesse  d'exister  depuis 
longtemps.  Gette  institution  est,  en  effet,  I'expression 
la  plus  fidele  de  I'esprit  des  peuples  slaves  qui  tend 
partout  k  Tassociatioo,  &t  qui  nous  semble  aussd  eloi- 
gne  du  rigoureux  principe  autoritaire  des  anciens  Ro- 
mains  que  contraire  a  rifldividualisme  partieuiier  aux 
Germains.  La  communaute  de  famille ,  telle  que 
nous  la  voyons  chez  les  peuples  slaves,  est  une  libre 
association ,  oil  I'individu ;  sans  renoncer  a  ses  pro- 
pres  interets,  les  subordonne  aux  interets  generaux, 
M.  Utje§enovi6  a  parfaitement  raison  de  combattre 
la  denomination  de  patriaroale  comme  ne  conve- 
nant  nullement  aux  coramunautes  serbes;  car,  dans 


(I5  tond  note  Ae  Id  pM/aCe  du  (itftialeir  Vofluflie  indlqUS  que  'de^yUis 
IMmpression  du  corps  de  I'ouvrage ,  M.  BogiSid  a  recueilli  danS  le 
Montenegro,  THerzcSgovine  et  I'Albanie  de  nouveaux  et  nombreux 
mat^riaux  ,  qui  non-seulement  comblent  les  lacunes  dont  on  ne  pou,- 
vait  pas  Se  rendre  fcoftipte  avaht  ces  houVelles  (•ech6r(ihe'9,  riiais  qui 
rhOdlfient  sansibleinent  leg  idSeg  que  I'oft  s'gterit  fsites  SUr  I'organiSft- 
tion  de  la  famille  et  sur  les  autres  institutions  juridiques  et  sociales 
d'aprfes  les  donndes  que  I'on  possddait  jusque-l&.  II  est  done  k  dSsirer 
que  le  second  volume  de  i'ouvrage ,  oU  les  nouveaux'  mat&iaux  se 
trduvwont  utilises,  soit  public  aussitdt  que  possible. 
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I'etat  patriarcal,  c'est  le  pere  qui  fait  la  ioi>  et  les 
enfants  obeissent.  Dans  les  communautes  slaves , 
Au  contraire ,  cette  obeisSaace  absoltie  n'existe  nuUe 


Gette  institlation  comprend  en  Russie  daeme  la  com- 
HliUQe ,  taiodis  qu'elle  est  limitee  a  la  famille  chez  les 
Slaves  da  Sud.  Dans  les  provinces  turques,  elle  est 
deveoue  comme  le  refuge  fet  le  sanctuaire  de  la  natio- 
nalite  serbe ,  qui ,  repoussee  de  la  vie  publique ,  s'est 
retiree  dans  la  famille »  oii  elle  a  trouve  des  moeurs 
pures  pour  coHsolatioa-  Et  c'est  precisement  cette  vie 
die  fanaille  ea  commun  qui  a  conserve  chez  ce  peuple 
r«fip©ifaacd  d'ua  4vetiir  plus  heureux.  On  salt ,  par 
I'histoire,  que  les  musulmans,  dans  leurs  conquetes, 
ne  touch^fent  nulle  part  aux  institutions  religieuses  et 
nationales  des  rai'as,  et  qu'ils  laisserent  surtout  intactes 
les  isommunautes  serbes,  parce  qu'elles  leur  garantis- 
saient  beaucoup  mieux  le  paiement  des  iajp6ts  que 
la  fanaille  isoleet  Les  memes  raisons  flrent  egalemeat 
naaintenir  cette  institution  en  Hongrie  et  en  Groatie  , 
ou  les  interels  feodaux  s'opposaient  au  partage  des 
biens  du  ipaysan.  La  corviee  se  payait  aussi  plus  exac- 
tement  et  plus  surement  par  I'association.  Quand  on 
crea  I'orgaaisalion  militaire  dans  les  confins  de 
ces  deux  royauraes ,  I'autorite  reconnut  bien  vite 
les  avantages  que  lui  procurait  cette  coutume ,  de 
sorte  qu'au  lieu  de  I'abolir ,  il  la  fit  regler  par  deS 
lois. 

En  1807,  les  lois  fondattientales  du  pays,  renouve- 
lees  en  1850,  sanolionn&rent  solennellement  la  com- 
munaute  serbe;  et  comme  tout  partage  fut  rigoureuse- 
ment  defendu ,  les  communautes  purent  se  maintenir 
plus  longteoips  dans  oes  eontrees  que  dans  les  «  co- 
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mitats  »  (1)  hongrois ,  oti  I'abolilion  de  la  f6odalite 
frappa  celle  ancienne  coutume. 

Des  1839  et  1840,  la  diele  hongroise  avait  accorde 
aux  paysans  le  droit  de  disposer  librement  des  biens 
acquis,  meubles  ou  immeubles  ,  et  d^cr^te  meme 
que  les  paysans  pourraient  partager  les  propres  de 
succession  entre  leurs  enfauts  et  en  parts  6gales. 
Les  orages  politiques  de  1848  achev6rent  de  d^truire 
les  derniers  restes  des  institutions  feodales,  ce  qui 
contribua  beaucoup  k  ebranler  toutes  les  commu- 
nautes  slaves.  Mais  en  Groatie ,  oil  Ton  se  pr6pa-  ' 
rait  a  la  guerre  contre  la  Hongrie ,  on  interdit  la 
publication  des  lois  vot6es  par  la  diete  de  Presbourg. 
Les  communautes  de  famille  purent  y  rester  intactes 
de  meme  que  dans  les  conflns  militaires.  Gependant 
I'administration  allemande ,  qui  s'etablit  dans  ce 
royaume  apr^s  la  revolution  et  les  guerres  de  1849 , 
introduisit  les  lois  aulrichiennes ;  et,  d6s  ce  moment , 
les  institutions  nationales  furent  6branlees  par  des 
influences  de  toutes  sortes.  Les  doctrines  des  econo- 
mistes  modernes  y  p6n6tr6rent  egalement  et  modifi^- 
rent  beaucoup  les  opinions  des  Groates  sur  leur  poli- 
tique agraire.  II  n'est  done  pas  6tonnant  que  la  loi , 
interdisant  la  formation  de  nouvelles  communautes , 
ait  6te  vot6e  par  la  derni^re  diete  d'Agram  ,  oh  le  parti 
national  avait  cependant  la  majorite.  Gette  loi ,  qui 
frappait  une  vieille  coutume ,  tout  en  maintenant  le 
statu  quo  dans  les  conflns  militaires  ,  fut  sanctionn6e 
par  le  souverain  le  3  mars  1874. 

Mais  6tait-ce  bien  la  n6cessit6  qui  faisait  un  devoir 


(1)  Division  administrative  en  Hongrie  et  Croatie ,  correspondant  k 
un  d^partemeat  en  France ,  mais  avec  plus  d'autonomie. 
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a  la  diete  d'Agram  de  voter  une  pareille  loi  ?  Ne  se 
laissait-on  pas  entrainer  plutot  par  cet  esprit  d'imita- 
tion  qu'on  reproche  toujours  aux  Slaves  ,  et  qui  en  a 
fait  des  doctrinaires ,  cause  des  erreurs  de  leurs  pu- 
blicistes  et  de  leurs  hommes  politiques?  Quoi  qu'il  en 
soit ,  le  peuple  croate  ne  parait  pas  vouloir  suivre  ses 
I6gislateurs  dans  cette  voie.  II  est  vrai  que,  depuis 
1848,  il  y  a  plus  de  partages  de  communautes  en 
Hongrie  et  en  Croatie  qu'il  n'y  en  avait  auparavant; 
mais ,  d'apres  nos  renseignements ,  ces  partages  ne 
sent  pas  absolus ;  car  les  families  qui  se  sent  divisees 
ne  regardent  nullement  la  communaute  comme  en- 
tierement  dissoute.  Elles  ont  encore  leur  chef  com- 
mun ;  elles  labourent  ensemble  et  portent  au  compte 
de  la  communaute  les  depenses  de  I'association.  On 
ne  partage  que  les  fruits  du  travail.  II  y  a  meme  des 
contrees,  en  Croatie,  ou  les  families  separees  font 
toujours  ensemble  la  priere;  dans  quelques  endroits 
le  betail  est  en  communaute ;  on  travaille  egalement 
en  commun  ,  et  on  ne  se  partage  que  la  recolte. 

M.  Bogisic  regrette  avec  raison  que  ses  propres 
renseignements  ne  determinent  pas  avec  plus  d'exac- 
titude  les  objets  qui,  apres  les  partages  partiels,  res- 
tent  en  communaute,  et  qu'ils  n'indiquent  pas  noa 
plus  les  choses  qui  sont  de  droit  soumises  a  la  divi- 
sion. En  effet ,  les  sources  ou  ils  bnt  ete  pris  ne  men- 
tionnent  ni  les  fruits  dont  les  families  continuent  de 
jouir  en  commun  ,  ni  les  depenses  qui  doivent  rester 
communes,  et  elles  ne  designent  pas  non  plus  la 
personne  qui ,  apres  le  partage ,  devient  le  represen- 
tant  de  la  famille  vis-a-vis  des  autorites  pour  les  affai- 
res restees  en  commun.  Sur  tout  le  littoral  croate , 
les  partages  se  fopt  ordinairement  de  la  maniere  sui- 
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vante  :  Lorsqu'un  jeune  homme  se  marre,  il  quitte  la 
maison  paternelle ,  ^et  le  fils  cadet  reste  seul  aupr^s 
du  pere.  Toutefois ,  il  y  a  des  contrees  ou  la  commu- 
naute  n'existe  plus.  Ges  cas  sont  pourtant  fort  rares , 
et ,  d'apres  dos  sources ,  ils  ont  toujours  pour  cons^ 
quence  rappauvrissement  Gomplet  de  tout  le  district. 

Les  partages  sont  moins  frequents  encore  dans  la 
Slavonie,  et  1^  meme  au  ils  ont  lieu  ,  la  separation  ne 
dure  pas  longtemps.  I>es  qu'une  famille  s'agrandit^ 
elle  forme  une  nouvelle  communaute.  Mais  si  le  par- 
tage  est  rare  dans  la  Slavonie,  il  est  assee  frequent  dans 
les  conflns  militaires ,  ou  il  s'opere  clandestinement 
pour  eluder  les  lois  rigoureuses  qui  foroent  les  famil- 
ies a  rester  en  oommun ,  meme  lorsque  la  concorde 
ne  regne  plus  depuis  longtemps.  II  n'est  pourtant 
pas  general ;  car  la  coutume  a  jete  de  trop  profon- 
des  racines  dans  le  peuple  seibe  poor  qu'elle  dispa- 
paisse  facilement.  Les  communaut6s  persistent  de 
m^me  en  Hongrie,  oil  on  leur  a  cependant  enleve  toute 
base  et  ou  les  Serbes  sont  comme  disperses  parmi 
des  races  etrangeres. 

On  rencontre  encore  cette  comiiiunant6  de  famille 
en  Dalmatie  ,  malgre  la  longue  domination  des  Veni- 
tiens  et  malgre  la  legislation  autrichienne  faile  dans 
des  circonstances  et  pour  des  besoins  si  differentSi. 
Partout ,  dans  les  campagnes ,  le  peupla  est  reste 
fidele  a  ses  ancieiiiiiies  coutumes.  Les  sources  ou  nous 
puisoos  nous  apprennentqu'iKonavlje,  contr^e  sitn6e 
dans  le  cercle  de  Raguse  ,  les  trois  quarts  des  families 
vivent  en  communaut6. 

Cette  vieille  coutume  a  done  r^siste  partout  aux  in- 
fluences hostiles  k  son  ddveloppement ;  mais  elle  a 
subi  des  modiflcations ,  et  on  ne  peut  nier  qu'elle 
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p'ait  He  ebranlee  dans  ses  fondements ,  quoiqu'elle 
soit  Join  d'avoir  4te  abolie.  Exposee  a  rinconscieate 
regleqae.Bitatioa  de§  I6gislat&urs,  elile  a  flechi  presque 
gartQui;  aiflis  elle  s'est  maintenue  dans  sa  forme  et 
dans  sa  force  primitives  la  ou  la  vie  oationale  du  pen- 
pie  serbe!  n'a  pas  eu  k  snbir  d'influences  etraog^res.. 
G'est  pourquoi  nous  la  trouvons  intaete  dans  le  Mon-. 
tenegro,  THerzegoviae  et  la  Bosaifi.  Plus  la  famille,  est 
nombreuse  dans  ces  pays ,  plus  on  la  regacd©  commfl 
benie  de  Dieu.  Pour  I'HerzegOivinien ,  la.  migere  ae 
vieat  que  lorsque  les  communautes  se  partagent ;  et, 
d'apres  un  dicton*  *  la  famiUe  isolee  a  beatucoup  plus 
K  de  peines  que  de  joies.  »  Li'individu  ,  hors  d'un,^ 
assooiation ,  est  considere  comme  un  homme  sans 
b?as.  Les  beys  saahometans  eux-memes  vivgnt  en 
communaute  daos  ces  provinces ,  loFsqu'iils  appartigftT 
ofint,  a  une  meqnie  famille  et  qu'ilg,  porteijit  le  meme 
UtSl,  A  §Qrajevo  ,  capitale  de  la  Bosnie ,  on  trouve 
aussi  des  Qprnm-uaaute? ;  ejj  Sejibie ,  ftu  contraire ,  Im 
pafCtagee  aonJ.  plus  frpquentg. 

C'#&it  la  legislation  OQdiflee  qui  a  p,Qr,te  en  Serbie  les, 
plus  funestes  coups  h  cette  in^totjon  •  fiar.  a^u  lie<?. 
die,  la  reglfif,  ^lle  y  a  je-te  la  confusion.  Le  code.serbe, 
(jajqufi;  pour  ajnsi  dire  s.ur  le  eode  aatrictiien ,  ,a,ur,^jjb, 
l.uiTffl4{8e'  bepoin  ^nn^  sage  iK,^forme.  II  renfermg 
beaiiQ0fl,.p  d'etraipges  cpntj-adictions  en  cette  matjece,. 
Aussi  parle-t-orji  d'uji  projet  de  loi  touchaat  U» 
commiUflairies.  qui  sefait  piiesentje.-  procb,ainement  k  h 
Skupgtjjiia.  En.  general ,  les  partage.%,  affljgent.  beau- 
coup  les  vieilles  gen^atiOB^  ^e  la,  priuicipast^,  serbe , 
car  elies  wjeoit  s'ecrouler  une  instiitution  qui  etait 
pour  lours  aAeetras,  I'jiinjqiue  refuge  contje  la  domir 
nuiip^,  d«g  fflabonaeiaos,  §i  d.ont  la  ^sparition,  lew 
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parait  le  pr6curseur  fatal  de  la  misere  en  Serbie. 
«  Plus  la  ruche  est  pleine  d'abeilles,  plus  elle  est 
»  lourde.  >  G'est  chez  eux  un  dicton  populaire. 

Comme  tous  les  Slaves  meridionaux,  les  Bulgares 
vivent  encommunaute.  On  rencontre  aussi  cette  in- 
stitution chez  les  Sopljiens  ,  les  Poljanceviens ,  k 
Pljevno ,  et  surtout  parmi  les  ouvriers  qui  resident 
entre  Ternova  et  Ruscuk.  A  Ljeskovac,  au  contraire, 
les  fils  maries  quittent  la  communaute  avec  toute  leur 
famille,  mais  apres  la  mort  du  p6re  seulement.  Ge- 
pendant ,  lorsqu'il  y  a  des  mineurs ,  la  communaute 
ne  se  dissout  pas  avant  que  les  enfants  mineurs  ne 
soient  adultes  et  maries. 

Le  nom  tres-repandu  qu'on  donne  k  ces  commu- 
naut6s ,  c'est  le  mot  serbe  zadruga ,  qui  veut  dire 
association.  Toutefois ,  cette  denomination  n'est  pas 
en  usage  chez  tous  les  Slaves  meridionaux.  On  dit 
presque  toujours  :  «  maison  associee  ,  »  ou  zadruSna 
kuda ,  au  lieu  de  zadruga.  Dans  les  provinces  ci- 
viles  de  la  Groatie ,  on  emploie  le  mot  skupSina , 
c'est-i-dire  assemhUe ,  et  tres-souvent  celui  de  frater- 
nity ,  maison  ou  sociM.  La  communaute  est  connue 
dans  I'Herzegovine  sous  le  nom  de  foyer,  cheminSe  ou 
fumSe.  En  Dalmatie ,  on  I'appelle  aussi  quelquefois 
la  communaute  des  fr^res  unis.  Dans  I'Herzegovine , 
les  filles,  avant  leur  mariage,  appellent  la  commu- 
naute dam  (maison);  et  des  qu'une  flUe  se  marie,  la 
demeure  de  son  epoux  devient  pour  elle  sa  maison, 
tandis  que  la  famille  d'oti  elle  sort  par  son  mariage 
est  npmmee  par  elle  rod  (parent^). 

Quant  au  nombre  des  associes  ou  membres  de  ces 
families,  il  varie  beaucoup  suivant  les  provinces. 
Les  plus  nombreuses  communautes  se  trouvent  na- 
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turellement  dans  les  plaines  fertiles;  mais  elles  sont 
fort  restreintes  dans  les  pays  montagneux  et  sur 
le  littoral  etroit  de  I'Adriatique.  Ainsi  on  rencon- 
tre les  plus  grandes  associations  dans  la  Slavonic , 
et  les  moins  importantes  sur  le  littoral  de  la  Groatie 
et  Dalmatie.  M.  Ulje§enovic  fixe  la  moyenne  des 
membres  d'une  conamunaute  en  Groatie  de  dix  a  quinze 
individus,  dont  Irois  ou  quatre  sont  presque  toujours 
maries.  Mais  nos  sources  donnent,  au  contraire,  une 
moyenne  de  vingt  h.  vingt-cinq  individus.  Dans  la 
Slavonic ,  les  plus  grandes  communautes  comptent 
jusqu'a  soixante  membres  ,  tandis  que  les  plus  peti- 
tes  en  ont  presque  toujours  six ,  sept  ou  huit,  seule- 
ment.  Dans  la  haute  Ilerzegovine,  la  majeure  partie  des 
families  se  compose  de  vingt  a  vingt-cinq  individus; 
k  Gacko  on  compte  meme  soixante  et  dix  individus 
dans  certaines  families.  Gependant  les  communautes 
ne  sont  jamais  assez  nombreuses  pour  former  un  vil- 
lage ou  une  comndune.  Avant  d'alteindre  ce  prodi- 
gieux  accroissement ,  une  communaute  se  serait  di- 
visee  plusieurs  fois.  II  y  a ,  il  est  vrai ,  des  villages 
qui  portent  le  nom  d'une  seule  famille ;  mais  ils  se 
composent  toujours  de  plusieurs  communautes. 

Les  communautes  serbes  ,  en  general ,  ont  ajoute  a 
I'ancien  nom  de  famille  le  nom  du  chef  de  la  com- 
munaute ;  et  les  Serbes ,  aussi  bien  que  les  Russes , 
ont  I'usage  de  joindre  au  nom  de  bapteme  du  pere  la 
particuleeui<?,  oujrfou  i(f  (prononcez  :  evitsch ,  ovitsch, 
itsoh),  comme  dans  les  noms  Petrovid,  Slefano- 
vi6,  etc.,  et  de  composer  ,  en  outre,  les  noms  de  fa- 
mille avec  les  titres ,  ou  les  dignites  du  pere ,  en 
y  ajoutant  une  des  particules  sus-indiquees.  Ainsi  , 
Kraljevid  veut  dire  fils  de  roi  {kralj) ;  PisareoU ,  fils 
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dfi  scribe  (pisw),  On  eajprunte  aussi  les  noms  propres 
h  la  profession  qu'on  exerce  oia  k  eertains  ev^iaements  , 
ete-,  Le  plus  souvent  ce  son*  des  sobriquets  vulgaires 
que  le  peuple  aime  k  se  douaer ,  et  qui  restent  dams 
la  famille.  Lorsqu'on  veut  designer  tqute  une  Gommu- 
Haute  par  le  nom  du  p6rG',  on  en  fait  uin  pluriel.  Mais 
11  se  rencontre  souvent  plusieurs  communautes  aiyant 
le  meme  nom  de'  famille ;  cela  vient  de  ce  qn'elles  out 
form 6  a  I'origine  une  seuloi  association!,  qui  sfest  divL- 
see  pour  en  former  de  nauvelles.  Gelles-ci  porteat 
ordiHairement  un  surnom  quelconque  avec  leur  nom 
piimitif  de  famille. 

En  general,  les  membres  d'une  comtnunaute  sont 
tons  parents  ;  et  cette  parents  s'eteod  parfois  jusqu'^ 
un  degre  tr^s-eloigne.  Mais,  eomme  nous  i'avons 
dej4  fait  remarquer  ,  des  etrangers  peuvent  devenir 
membres  d'une^  communaut^.  Le  mariage  et  I'adop- 
tion  sont  les  formes  les  plus  ordinaires  sous  lesquelles 
on  les  regoit.  II  arrive ,  en  outre ,  que  des  vieillards 
entirent  dans  une  association,  iorsqu'ils  ont  perdu  tous 
leurs  enftinta  et  qtfils  se  tyouvent  pour  ainsi  dire 
seuls  au  monde ,  n'ayant  plus  la  force  d'adminigtrer 
leurs  biens  ou  n'^tant  plus  en  etat  de  'vivre  par  leur 
tpavail.  Ges  vieillards  sans  ressources'  ou  malades , 
sont  aceueillis  k  bras  ouverts  par  les  associations' 
serbes,  eton  leur  doone  tous  les  droits  d^un  assooi6-'{ 
mais  s'ils  possMent  une  petitfe  fortune^  ils  ioivent  la 
cedes  4  la  eommunaut6i  soit  pendant  leupvie,  soit  k> 
titred©  legs  apr^sleur  mort. 

Lorsque  tous  les  mambres  d'une  communaait^S' 
Yiennent  k  mourir  et  qu'il  n'y  a  d'autre  herilier 
qu'une  fille ,  o'est  toujours  son  mari  qoji  devienit  le 
chef  de  ia  eommunaute,  en  acceptant  pour  lui  et  se» 
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descendants  I'anci'en  nom  de  I'association.  II  pent 
arriver  aussi  qu'une  femnae  avec  ses  enfants  quitte 
la  maison  de  son  mari  defunt ,  pour  rentrer  dans  la 
communaul6  de  ses  freres.  Les  enfants  deviennent 
alors ,  en  Bulgarie ,  les  associes  de  leur  oncle.  Les  en- 
fants nes  d'une  m^re  commune  ,  mais  de  peres  diffe- 
rents,  restent  dans  la  communaute  du  dernier  mari 
de  leur  mere. 

II  est  tres-rare  que  des  etrangers  forment  entre  eux 
une  communaute.  Gependant  on  dit  que  de  pareils  cas 
se  presentent  en  Bosnie,  oil  deux  amis  unissent  par- 
fois  leur  menage.  Mais  une  pareille  communaute  ne 
dure  pas  longtemps ;  elle  cesse  presque  toujours  par 
le  mariage  de  I'un  des  deux  amis.  On  en  trouve  de 
semblables  dans  la  principaut6  serbe. 

Des  communautes  tres-pefites  et  tres-pauvres  regoi- 
vent  egalement  les  domestiques  comme  membres.  En 
Hongrie,  lorsqu'il  ne  reste  que  le  mari  et  la  femme 
avances  en  ^e  ,  dans  une  communaute,  ils  acceptent 
comme  membra  un  artisan  qui  prend  I'obligation  de 
les  soigner  et  de  les  entretenir  dans  leur  vieillesse. 

Maintenant,  avantde  dire  quels  sont  les  devoirs  et 
les  droits  de  chaque  membre  d'une  communaute, 
nous  allons  indiquer  ce  qui  est  mis  en  commun ,  ce 
qui  forme  le  bien  inalienable  de  toute  la  maison. 
Nous  verrons  egalement  si  la  fortune  de  la  commu- 
naute se  compose  des  biens  immeubles  seulement , 
ou  si  les  biens  meubles  en  font  aussi  partie. 

Les  Slaves ,  en  general ,  sont  un  peuple  eminem- 
ment  agriculteur.  D'autre  part ,  les  communautes  de 
famille  se  trouvent  presque  exclusivement  alacampa- 
gne.  II  est  done  nature!  que  les  champs ,  les  prairies 
et  les  jardins,  avec  tons  les  instruments  de  labou- 
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rage,  forment  le  bien  commun  el  inalienable  de  la 
famille.  Nous  avons  deja  montre  ce  (rait  caract6risti- 
que  des  Slaves  qui  les  porte  presque  naturellement 
a  I'association .  Nous  avons  dit  egalement  que  le  Serbe 
regarde  le  partage  des  coaimunautes  comme  un  pre- 
curseur  fatal  de  la  misere ;  car,  pour  lui,  c'est  par 
le  groupemeut  des  diverses  forces  qu'il  peut  atteindre 
un  resultat  satisfaisant.  «  II  ne  voudrait  pas  meme,  j> 
suivant  un  dicton ,  «  etre  seul  au  paradis.  »  —  «  Le 
»  solitaire ,  »  dit  un  autre  de  ses  proverbes ,  «  est 
»  comme  un  chene  coupe.  »  Vse  soli!  dit,  en  effet, 
I'Ecriture  sainte  ellc-menae.  Le  Serbe  doit  done  avoir 
en  horreur  la  division  du  sol.  Aussi  ne  connait-il  pas 
le  partage  periodique ,  tel  qu'il  se  pratique  dans  les 
communes  russes.  II  veut ,  au  contraire ,  garder  ce 
qu'il  possede  ;  et  s'il  ne  peut  pas  augmenter  sa  for- 
tune, il  desire  au  moins  la  leguer  intacte  a  ses  enfants. 
Son  champ,  sa  maison,  ses  plantations,  sont  pour  lui 
comme  des  objets  sacres,  qui  doivent  passer  de  ge- 
neration en  generation. 

Les  immeubles  sont  par  consequent  regardes  parmi 
les  Slaves  comme  des  biens  inalienables.  Les  outils 
et  le  betail,  dont  une  exploitation  agricole  ne  peutse 
passer,  appartiennent  egalement  k  la  communaute,  ainsi 
que  la  maison  oii  les  bailments  servant  4  cette  exploi- 
tation. On  consid^re  meme  comme  biens  communsles 
batiments  industriels  eleves  par  le  fondateur  d'une 
association.  Gependant  il  est  permis  aux  membresde 
la  communaute  d'acqu6rir  de  semblables  constructions 
et  meme  d'exercer  des  industries  varices.  Nous  parle- 
rons  plus  loin  du  pecule  qui  appartient  aux  membres 
de  la  communaute;  il  nous  sufflt  de  remarquerici  que 
les  associ6s  peuvenf  acquerir  des  biens  en  travaillant 
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pour  leur  propre  compte  hors  de  la  maison.  Dans  les 
cas  de  detresse  ou  de  misere,  on  est  souvent  force  de 
vendre  les  biens  de  toute  la  communaute  ,  ce  qui  est 
regarde  comme  une  tres-grande  honte  par  le  peuple  ; 
aussi  trouve-t-on  rarement  des  acheteurs.  Mais  la 
vente  doit  elre  approuvee  ou  consentie  par  tous  les 
associes,  et  le  peuple  condanane  severenaent  celui  qui 
chercherait  a  s'enrichir  par  le  malheur  d'autrui.  «  Sou- 
»  venez-vous ,  »  dirait-on  aux  acheteurs,  «  de  ces 
»  pauvres  enfants  qui  restent  sans  fortune  et  sans  res- 
»  sources!  Prenez  garde  que  leur  malediction  ne  re- 
»  tombe  un  jour  sur  vous  et  sur  les  votres  1  »  Les 
Bulgares  considereraient  comme  un  fou  celui  qui 
vendrait  I'heritage  de  ses  ancetres. 

Quant  aux  biens  meubles ,  il  y  en  a  dont  on  ne 
peut  pas  disposer  sans  necessite  absolue.  Ainsi ,  les 
outils  servant  a  une  exploitation  ne  se  vendent  pres- 
que  nulle  part.  Pour  ce  qui  est  du  betail,  chaque 
maison  conserve  ordinairement  deux  boeufs  el  quel- 
ques  couples  d'autres  animaux ;  le  reste  peut  se 
vendre.  Les  ustensiles  de  menage ,  les  ruches ,  les 
moulins,  les  divers  produits  des  champs  et  des  ani- 
maux sont  alienables  pour  la  plupart.  Dans  bien  des 
contrees,  la  vente  des  produits  seule  est  admise;  et,  en 
d'autres  endroils,  ou  la  recolte  n'est  pas  assez  abon- 
danle  pour  subvenir  aux  besoins  de  la  maison,  il  est 
interdit  de  vendre  les  produits  eux-meme  sans  ne- 
cessite. 

En  Bulgarie,  on  ecbange  des  vignes  contre  des  vi- 
gnes ,  des  prairies  ou  des  champs  contre  des  champs 
et  des  prairies  ;  mais  on  ne  les  vend  presque  jamais. 
Dans  cette  province,  les  tonneaux,  les  chaudieres  ser- 
vant a  la  distillation  de  I'eau-de-vie,  les  charrettes  et 
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divers  instruments  aratoires  sont  consideres  comme 
attaches  au  fonds.  On  ne  vend  pas  ordinairement  non 
plus  les  chevaux  ni  le  betail ,  a  rexc&ption  des  vieux 
animaux. 

Dans  les  cas  de  detresse,  coname  nous  I'avons  dit, 
les  biens  communs  peuvent  etre  vendus ,  mais  avec 
I'assentiment  de  tons  les  membres  de  la  communaute, 
y  compris  les  femmes ,  les  jeunes  gens  et  les  fllles. 
Dans  divorses  contrees  cependant,  le  chef  de  la  com- 
munaute peut,  sans  consulter  I'association  ,  disposer 
librement  des  biens  communs ;  mais  le  caractere  de- 
mocratique  du  peuple  serbe  et  I'esprit  meme  de  I'in- 
stitution  s'opposeraient  k  cette  espece  d'autocratie , 
qui ,  du  reste ,  n'est  qu'exceptionnelle.  M.  Bogi§i6 
nous  parait  I'attribuer  avec  raison  a  I'influenoe  6tran- 
gere ,  et  elle  se  mauifeste  en  effet  presque  exclusive- 
ment  dans  les  contrees  situees  au  bord  de  la  mer 
ou  a  la  frontiere  ethnographique. 

Parlons  maintenant  des  devoirs  et  des  droits  de 
chaque  membre  de  la  communaute  ,  et  pr6cisons 
d'abord  la  position  de  son  chef,  appele  par  le  peuple 
serbe  domadin,  chef  ou  directeur  de  la  maison.  Nous 
evitons  a  dessein  le  mot  paterfamilias,  qui  correspond 
k  une  idee  differente. 

Le  chef  est  ordinairement  elu  par  la  communaut6. 
On  le  choisit  parmi  les  membres  Sges  et  maries. 
Gette  regie  a  pourtant  beaucoup  d'exceptions.  Malgr6 
la  haute  estime  du  Serbe  pour  I'^ge  mur ,  on  nomme 
souvenl  des  hommes  jeunes ,  dont  le  caractere  ener- 
gique  et  honnete  ,  les  talents  et  la  volont6  ferme  sont 
conn  us  et  eprouves.  11  arrive  parfois  que  le  domadin 
lui-meme,  senlant  diminuer  ses  forces  sous  le  poids 
des  annees,  renonce  a  ses  pouvoirs  en  faveur  du  plus 
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vaillant  et  du  plus  digne  de  ses  flls.  Les  autres  mem- 
bres  de  la  communaute  doivent  consentir  a  ce  chan- 
gement.  Dans  le  Montenegro  et  rHerz6govine  il  ar- 
rive souveoat  que  le  frere  aine  du  chef  de  la  famille 
lui  suecdde  apr6s  sa  mort.  A  defaut  de  frere ,  le  flls 
aine  remplace  son  pere  dans  cette  dignite.  Lorsque 
ce  frere  ou  flls  aine  est  lui-meme  trop  vieux  ou  in- 
capable de  g6rer  les  affaires  par  suite  d'inflrmites , 
son  frere  cadet  pent  devenir  ohef  de  famille.  Mais,  ou- 
tre le  consentement  des  autres  associes,  il  doit  obtenir 
la  benediction  solennelle  de  son  frere  aine. 

Les  Serbes  ont  une  grande  estime  pour  I'^ge,  comme 
nous  I'avons  dit.  «  Sans  I'obeissance  aux  vieillards, 
»,  point  de  salut.  »  G'est  1^  une  de  leurs  maximes ; 
mais  elle  ajoute  que  «  si  I'^ge  est  la  tete,  la  jeunesse 
»  est  la  force  ;  »  raison  incontestable  pour  laisser  aux 
jeunes  hommes  vaillants  Tadministration  d'une  com- 
munaute, lorsque  les  vieillards,  brises  par  I'&ge,  ne 
peuvent  plus  repondre  a  tous  les  besoins  de  la  fa- 
mille. II  resulte  de  la  que  si  I'administration  se  trouve 
dans  les  mains  du  plus  jeune  pendant  la  vie  d'un  pere 
vieux  ou  d'un  frere  aine  inflrme ,  la  representation 
exterieure  de  la  maison  reste  toujours  a  celui  qui  pos- 
sede  encore  la  dignite  de  chef  et  qui  garde  la  presi- 
dence  dans  tous  les  actes  solennels  et  religieux  (1). 

(1)  l/Age  joue  un  grand  rdle  dans  les  communautes  serbes  et  modifie 
beaucoup  les  droits  des  associes.  On  respecte  surtout  chez  les  hom- 
mes &gis  leur  experience.  «  Le  diable ,  dit-on ,  en  sait  beaucoup , 
parce  qu'il  est  vjeux.  »  tJne  grande,  obeissance  est  due  aux  hommes 
ainsi  qu'auxfemmes  d'un  ageavance.  Les  vieillards  ont,  droit  ii  la  pre- 
si^ance  dans. les  conseils  de  famille ,  et  ils  sont  assis  pendant  les  repas, 
tandis  que  les  jeunes  associds  restent  debout.  On  ne  les  tutoje  jamais ; 
on  les  appelle  petit  male,  petit  pere  ou  petite  mire,  petite  tante.  Les 
soeurs  ne  tutoient  pas  leurs  freres  aines.  Les  jeunes  gens  6tent  leur 
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Ge  sont  done  surtout  les  qualites  personnelles  qui 
(incident  de  I'election  du  chef.  Voila  pourquoi  on  peut 
elire  une  femme  a  cette  dignite  ;  et  meme  il  ne  serait 
pas  absolument  impossible  qu'une  fille  eut  la  pr6si- 
dence  de  la  maison,  k  condition  qu'il  n.'y  eut  pas 
d'hommes  adultes  dans  la  communaute.  La  veuve  du 
dernier  chef  de  famille  s'empare  de  I'administration  , 
si  ses  enfants  sont  encore  trop  jeunes  et  que  son  mari 
n'ait  point  laisse  de  freres  apres  sa  mort.  Mais ,  des 
que  le  flls  aine  aiteint  I'Sge  ou  il  peut  disposer,  de  sa 
fortune ,  sa  mere  lui  cede  la  place.  Dans  I'Herze^o- 
vine ,  la  femme  n'est  jamais  appelee  domadin ;  elle 
ne  prend  pas  ce  titre ,  mais  elle  le  donne  k  son  fils 
aine,  fut-il  encore  au  berceau. 

Nous  avons  dit  qu'une  fille  se  met  quelquefois  a 
la  tete  de  la  communaute.  Ge  cas  est  extremement 
rare;  car,  lorsqu'une  fille  est  la  seule  heritiere,  son 
mari  entre  dans  la  maison  pour  conlinuer  I'ancienne 
communaute.  Le  recueil  de  M.  Bogisic  mentionne  un 
cas  qui  nous  parait  trop  caracteristique  pour  n'etre 
point  cite,  quoique  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  simple  excep- 
tion. II  y  a  actuellement,  dans  la  ville  de  Serajevo , 
une  communaute  placee  sous  la  presidence  d'une  fille. 
Sa  mere  et  ses  freres  se  sont  volontairement  soumis  k 
son  autorite.  Elle  dirige  un  pensionnat  de  jeunes  fiUes 
et  soutient  par  son  travail  toute  la  maison.  Gomme 
elle  a  beaucoup  voyage ,  ses  compatriotes  la  regar- 


chapeau  devant  les  vieillards,  et  ils  baisent  les  mains  ^  ceux  qui 
ont  acquis  une  grande  v^n^ration  dans  la  famille.  Jamais  un  jeune 
homme  ne  se  permettrait  de  quereller  quelqu'un  en  presence  d'un  vieil- 
lard  ,  et  on  se  garderait  bien  aussi  de  rester  assis  lorsqu'il  passe.  Les 
jeux,  les  plaisanteries  frivoles  ne  se  font  pas  non  plus  en  presence 
d'hommes  ou  de  femmes  avanctSes  en  Age. 
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dent  tres-respectueusement  comme  un  etre  extraor- 
dinaire; aussi  n'a-t-on  pas  hesite  a  lui  confler  I'admi- 
nistration  de  la  famille.  Get  exemple  seul  prouve  que 
I'iDdividualisme  se  developpe  aussi  dans  la  commu- 
naute,  et  qu'on  sait  estimer  la  valeur  d'une  forte 
personnalit6. 

L'^ge  ou  les  femmes  renoncent  k  la  dignite  de  chef 
de  famille  en  faveur  de  leur  flls  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait 
precise.  Dans  I'interieur  de  la  principaute  serbe,  il 
paraitrait  que  les  fils  aines  entrent  en  possession  de 
leurs  droits  lorsqu'ils  ont  atteint  leur  vingtieme  an- 
nee.  Toutefois,  M.  Bogigid  ne  croit  pas  que  ce  terme 
ait  ete  vraiment  fixe  par  la  coutume;  il  pense  plutot 
que  I'enfant  devient  le  chef  de  la  famille  des  qu'il 
s'est  montre  capable  de  gerer  les  affaires. 

En  Serbia ,  on  fait  subir  un  veritable  noviciat  aux 
membres  les  plus  4ges,  a  ceux  qu'on  croit  les  plus 
capables,  et  celui  qui  se  montre  le  plus  intelligent 
est  nomme  chef  deflnitif  de  la  maison.  La  commu- 
naute  accorde  souvent  au  dernier  chef  le  droit  de 
designer  son  successeur.  Mais  ce  privilege  ne  se  donne 
qn'k  ceux  qui  ont  acquis  beaucoup  de  consideration 
dans  la  maison.  Si  les  associes  ne  peuvent  pas  s'en- 
tendre  sur  le  choix  de  la  personne  qui  doit  devenir 
leur  chef,  on  fait  decider  la  question  par  la  commune, 
ou  bien  on  tire  les  noms  au  sort.  Comme  toutes  les 
actions  importantes  de  la  vie  chez  les  Serbes  ne  se 
foat  qu'avec  la  consecration  religieuse,  la  nomination 
d'un  chef  a  toujours  lieu  solennellement.  G'est  ordi- 
nairement  a  la  fete  de  Noel ,  le  repas  fini ,  qu'on 
apporte  le  pain  appele  Sesnica.  Dans  ce  pain,  on 
a  mis  une  petite  piece  de  monnaie  en  argent,  un 
grain  de  froment,  du  mais  et  des  pois.  Un  cierge  est 
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allume ;  tous  les  convives  se  levent,  font  le  signe  de 
la  croix  et  recitent  une  priere  composee  pour  la  cir- 
constance.  Le  plus  Age  rompt  ensuite  le  pain  en  autant 
de  morceaux  qu'il  y  a  de  candidats,  et  celui  qui  a  le 
mofceau  ou  se  trouve  la  piece  de  monnaie  devient 
le  domadin. 

II  y  a  des  contrees  ou  cette  dignitie  s'acquiert  par 
heritage.  Dans  I'Herz^govine ,  par  exemple ,  1' election 
d'un  chef  n'a  lieu  que  lorsque  le  defunt  est  toort  sans 
designer  son  successeur.  II  arrive  egalement  qu'on  ne 
devient  chef,  ni  par  election  ,  ni  par  succession ,  mais 
qu'un  des  membres  s'empare  peu  a  peu  de  cette  di- 
gnite.  Si  le  menage  prospere  sous  son  administration, 
et  que  tout  marche  a  la  satisfaction  de  la  commu- 
naute  ,  il  finit  par  etre  admis  de  droit  comme  le  chef 
de  la  maison.  Mais  les  abus  se  glissent  partout,  et 
on  voit  des  hommes  se  mettre  quelqu&fois  a  la  tete 
d'une  association ,  soit  par  la  force  brutale  ,  soit  par 
une  ruse  c'riminelle.  La  paix  cesse  alors  de  regner 
dans  la  famille  ou  cette  usurpation  de  pouvoir  a  lieu , 
et  le  partage  devient  inevitable,  si  les  associes  ne 
s'entendent  pas  pour  chasser  I'usurpateur.  De  pareils 
cas  heureusement  sont  rares. 

Quant  aux  droits  du  chef  de  la  communaute ,  voici 
en  quoi  ils  consistent  d'ordinaire.  II  a  d'abord  toutes 
les  prerogatives  que  lui  donne  son  Age ;  il  preside  les 
assemblees  de  famille  et  represwite  la  communaute 
dans  toutes  les  affaires  exterieures  et  vis-a-vis  des  auto- 
rites  publiques.  Autrefois,  quand  la  corvee  existait,  il 
en  etait  exempte.  II  administre  les  biens  de  la  famille 
qui  s'est  mise  sous  sa  garde,  de  sorte  que  nul  ne  pent 
disposer  des  objets  ayant  une  certaine  valeur  sans  sa 
permission.  Toutefois  il  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  comman- 
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der  aux  membres  de  Tassociation  :  ceux-ci  sont  ses 
egaux,  et  ont  tous  le  m6me  droit  de  voter  dans  les  con- 
seils  de  famille  :  le  doma6in  n'estque^rimws  inter  fa- 
res :  mais  il  peut  les  surveiller  dans  raccomplissement 
de  leur  devoir  et  leur  designer  les  travaux  qu'ils  ont  a 
faire.  G'est  lui  qui  a  la  gestion  de  I'krgent  commun , 
.et  qui  doit  pourvoir  au  necessaire  de  la  maisofl.  Dans 
certalines  contrees ,  il  doit  meme  fournir  le  vetement 
et  la  chaussure  a  tous  les  associes.  II  est  responsable 
de  toutes  les  depenses,  et  ne  peut  toucher  a  I'argent 
commun  ni  pour  ses  propres  besoins  ni  pour  ceux  de 
ses  enfants. 

Un  des  plus  grands  et  des  plus  saints  devoirs 
du  chef  de  la  communaute ,  est  de  defendre  I'hon- 
neur  de  la  maison.  Voila  pourquoi  on  exige  de  lui 
qu'il  soit  brave  et  vaillant.  En  general,  il  doit  se  con- 
sacrer  entierement  k  son  office  de  chef,  qui  est  de 
veiller  soigneusement  a  la  prosperite  commune,  de 
maintenir  la  paix  a  I'interieur ,  d'arraiiger  les  diffe- 
rends  entre  associes,  de  proteger  les  veuves  et  les 
enfants  ,  comme  le  ferait  un  pete  naturel.  La  commu- 
naute a  beaucoup  de  veneration  pour  son  chef,  qu'elle 
nomme  souvent  le  maitre  de  la  maison ,  gespodm-.  A 
table,  on  lui  donne  la  place  d'honneur;  on  le  sert 
toujours  le  premier,  et  c'est  lui-meme  qui  distribue  a 
chaque  membre  sa  portion  des  mets.  On  se  leve,  lors- 
qu'il  efltre.  La  danse ,  la  musique  ne  commencent 
jamais  en  sa  presence  sans  une  expresse  autorisation 
de  sa  part,  G'est  lui  qui  fait  les  honneurs  aux  convives, 
et  on  ne  fume  pas  devant  lui. 

Le  domadin  n'a  pas  de  juridiction  criminelle;  il 
peut  admonester  ceux  qui  desobeissent ,  mais  non 
leur  infliger  des  punitions  corporelles ,  a  moins  qu'il 
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ne  s'agisse  d'enfants  ou  de  jeunes  fiUes.  II  doit  meme 
se  garder  de  reprimander  les  hommes  devant  les  fem- 
mes,  les  jeunes  gargons  et  les  enfants.  En  Bulgarie, 
c'est  le  mari  qui  est  charge  de  punir  sa  femme  cou- 
pable.  Le  conseil  de  famille  s'assemble  le  soir ,  apres 
le  souper ,  devant  I'eglise ,  et  \k  se  jugent  les  crimes 
et  les  delits.  Dans  les  cas  de  condamnation  ,  le  coupa- 
ble  est  ordinairement  exclu  de  la  communaute.  II  n'y 
a  jamais  d'appel  devant  les  tribunaux  dans  les  provin- 
ces turques;  mais,  en  Bulgarie,  I'appel  se  fait  tres-sou- 
vent  devant  te  conseil  municipal,  le  cure  ou  I'eveque. 
En  Autriche ,  on  invoque  le  secours  des  autorites  pu- 
bliques  contre  le  recalcitrant,  et  I'exclusion  de  la  com- 
munaute est  notifiee  presque  toujours  aux  tribunaux; 
on  leur  livre  meme  le  coupable  pour  qu'il  soit  juge 
d 'apres  les  lois. 

Le  maitre  de  la  maison ,  comme  nous  I'avons  d§ja 
dit ,  represente  la  communaute  dans  toutes  les  affaires 
exterieures.  C'est  lui  qui  se  met  en  rapport  avec  les 
autorites  religieuses,  politiques  et  communales.  II  est 
responsable  du  paiement  des  imp6ts ,  et  il  doit  en 
outre  veiller  a  ce  que  les  ordres  des  autorites  eccle- 
siastiques  soient  ponctuellement  executes ,  surtout 
en  ce  qui  regarde  I'education  des  enfants.  Mais  il 
n'est  point  responsable  des  actions  de  chaque  mem- 
bre.  On  lui  impose  seulement  le  devoir  de  designer 
aux  autorites  publiques  ceux  qui  refusent  d'obeir  aux 
lois  et  aux  ordonnances  de  I'Etat.  II  represente  aussi 
la  famille  dans  le  conseil  municipal  et  vote  pour  elle 
k  I'election  des  anciens. 

Quant  a  ses  droits  sur  la  fortune  de  la  communaute, 
il  peut  vendre  ou  acheter  certaines  choses  de  petite 
valeur ;  mais  la  vente  et  I'achat  doivent  etre  faits  dans 
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I'interet  de  la  maison.  Pour  des  operations  plus  im- 
portante,  il  lui  faut  le  consentement  de  la  com- 
munaute.  II  pent  en  outre  acheter  ce  qui  est  absolu- 
ment  necessaire ,  mais  11  doit  en  rendre  compte  au 
cOnseil  de  famille.  Dans  les  confins  militaires,  le  chef 
a  le  droit  de  vendre  les  biens  meubles ,  mais  janaais 
les  biens  imnaeubles.  Son  pouvoir  d'aliener  depend , 
en  general,  de  I'autorit^  oiorale  dont  il  jouit.  S'il  est 
aime  et  estime ,  ses  pouvoirs  sont  plus  6tendus  que 
ceux  d'un  autre  chef  ne  possedant,pas  toute  la  con- 
flance  de  ses  associes. 

Quand  le  chef  agit  contre  les  intentions  de  la  com- 
munaute ,  ses  associes  peuvent  le  destituer ;  mais ,  le 
consentement  de  tous  est  necessaire.  En-Autriche, 
lorsque  le  chef  ne  veut  pas  renoncer  voloatairement  a 
ses  pouvoirs,  on  le  fait  destituer  par  les  tribunaux.  Dans 
les  provinces  turques ,  ou  le  sentiment  de  I'indepen- 
dance  et  I'esprit  national  ont  encore  toute  leur  force 
primitive  ,  on  se  garde  bien,  au  contraire,  d'invoquer 
I'assistance  du  pouvoir  judiciaire ;  c'est  le  conseil  de 
famille  qui  destitue  le  chef  indigne ,  et  s'il  oppose  de 
la  resistance  a  la  decision  du  conseil,  on  I'exclut  tout 
simplement  de  la  communaute.  Les  destitutions  ont 
ordinairement  lieu ,  lorsque  le  maitre  de  la  maison  est 
incapable  de  gerer  les  affaires ,  et  que  la  famille ,  au 
lieu  de  prosperer ,  court  le  risque  d'etre  ruinee.  Si  le 
chef  est  trop  vieux,  faible  ou  malade,  et  qu'il  consente 
aabdiquer  ses  pouvoirs,  on  le  laisse  toujours  figurer  de- 
vant  les  autorites  comme  le  maitre  de  la  maison.  Mais 
on  le  destitue  lorsqu'il  devient  aveugle  ou  fou ,  ou 
s'il  est  unanimement  deteste  par  tous  les  membres 
de  la  famille  ;  s'il  est  enclin  k  I'ivrognerie,  ou  que  sa 
conduite  soit  immorale ;  s'il  vient  a  subir  des  peines 
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infamantes;  s'il  est  dissipateur  ou  seulement  injuste 
envers  ses  associ6s,  et  meme  s'il  est  trop  egoi'ste  dans 
la  gestioD  de  la  fortune.  La  destitution  d'un  tel  chef 
se  fait  ordinairement  le  soir,  apres  le  souper.  L'aine 
de  la  famille  lui  e-nrnmere  tous  ses  defauts;  il  lui  fkit 
voir  la  mine  qui  menace  la  maison ,  et  lui  declare  qu'il 
est  incapable  d'etre  plus  longtemps  le  chef  de  la  com- 
munaute ,  et  que  tonte  la  famille  a  decide  de  lui  domner 
un  remplagant,  II  convient  de  dire  ici  que  ce  n'est 
presque  jamais  un  des  freres  du  chef  qui  proclame 
cette  destitution;  car,  dans  un  pareil  cas,  lacommu- 
naut6  devrait  proceder  au  partage  des  Mens. 

Lorsqu'une  destitution  a  lieu  ou  que  le  chef  vient  a 
mourir  sans  avoir  designe  son  successeur,  c'est  ordi- 
nairement le  membre  le  plus  ^e,  celui  qui  avait 
souvent  aide  I'ancien  chef  dans  sa  charge  qui  est 
nomme  pour  le  remplacer.  Cette  maniere  de  proceder 
est  en  usage  dans  les  conflns  militaires  creates ,  ott 
I'election  est  faite  par  I'autorite  locale,  lorsque  les 
associes  ne  peuvent  pas  s'entendre  sur  le  choix  de 
leur  nouveau  chef.  Quelquefois  meme  I'election  n'a 
pas  lieu ,  et  c'est  le  membre  le  plus  kge  qui  occupe 
immediatement  la  place  du  maltre  destitue  ou  de- 
funt,  pourvu  qu'il  n'ait  pas  soixante  ans.  En  Dal- 
matic ,  le  frere  du  chef  de  famille  passe  generalement 
avant  son  fils;  dans  quelques  contrees  seulement  de 
cette  province ,  ce  dernier  succede  a  son  pere.  II  arrive 
parfois  qu'on  ne  precede  pas  immediatement  k  I'elec- 
tion  d'un  nouveau  chef.  A  Konavlje ,  dans  le  cerole 
de  Raguse,  par  exemple,  on  nomme  parfois  un  sim- 
ple gerant ;  et  s'il  justifie  sa  reputation,  on  I'etablit 
chef  deflnitif  de  la  communaute.  II  existe  meme  une 
coutume  en  Bulgarie ,  qui  fixe  a  quarante  jours  le 
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terme  de  la  gestion  provisoire.  En  Serbie ,  les  chefs 
de  famille  sont  nommes  par  election ,  ou  bien  les 
assGcies  les  plus  Sges  se  succedent  tour  k  tour.  Tou- 
tefois ,  lorsque  des  freres  ou  des  flls  adultes  survivent 
a  I'ancien  chef,  le  plus  sage  d'entre  eux  est  nomme 
doma<5m.  Mais  si  le  defunt  ne  laisse  apres  lui  qu'une 
veuve  avec  des  enfants  mineurs ,  un  des  voisins  ou  le 
cousin  est  appele  a  gerer  les  biens  de  la  maison  jus- 
qu'a  ce  que  I'un  des  enfants  ait  atteint  I'cige  qui  lui 
permettra  d'etre  chef. 

Apres  le  chef  de  famille,  c'est  la  domadica,  la  mai- 
tresse  de  la  maison ,  qui  regoit  les  plus  grands  hon- 
neurs  dans  la  communaute.  La  doma6ica  est  ordinai- 
rement  la  femme  du  domadin.  EUe  conserve  cette 
dignite,  meme  apres  la  mort  de  son  marl.  Gependant 
si  la  femme  du  chef  de  famille  est  trop  ^gee  ou  qu'elle 
ne  possede  pas  les  qualites  que  celte  dignite  exige ,  on 
nomme  a  sa  place  la  plus  capable  d'entre  les  femmes 
les  plus  figees.  On  ne  choisit  une  veuve  que  lorsqu'il 
n'y  a  pas  d'autre  femme  a  elire ,  et  dans  quelques 
contrees,  on  n'hesite  meme  pas  a  preferer  une  fille, 
ce  qui  n'a  jamais  lieu  dans  I'Herzegovine  ni  dans  le 
Montenegro. 

Nous  avons  deja  dit  que  le  cadet  de  deux  freres 
devient  souvent  chef  de  famille  par  suite  de  I'incapa- 
cite  physique  ou  morale  de  I'atne.  Quand  ce  cas  se 
presente,  ce  n'est  pas  la  femme  du  cadet  qui  devient 
maitresse  de  maison  ,  mais  la  femme  de  celui  qui  a 
ete  destitue  ou  qui  aurait  du  etre  choisi.  En  Bosnie, 
si  le  cadet  est  marie ,  les  deux  belles-soeurs  exercent 
alternativement  cet  emploi.  Toutefois  quand  la  mere  du 
chef  de  famille  vit  encore,  c'est  elle  seule  qui  est  ordi- 
nairement  reconnue  comme  la  maitresse  de  la  maison. 
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Daos  plusieurs  coalrees ,  les  femmes  ont  le  droit 
de  nommer  elles-meaies  la,  domatiica ;  mais  I'election 
doit  etre  conflrmee  par  le  conseil  de  famille.  La  source 
ou  nous  puisons  nos  renseignements  fait  mention  d'un 
usage  isole  qui  se  rencontre  dans  un  district  du  terri- 
toire  de  Raguse.  La  on  ne  nomme  jamais  pour  mai- 
tresse  de  maison  la  femme  du  chef  de  famille.  On 
craint  d'augmenter  ainsi  I'influence  du  domadin ,  et 
on  croit  pouvoir  mieux  controler  sa  gestion  avec  une 
femme  moins  attachee  a  lui  que  sa  propre  epouse. 

Les  droits  et  devoirs  de  la  domadica  se  concentrent 
dans  I'interieur  de  la  maison,  D'abord ,  elle  est  tout 
naturellement  a  la  tete  du  menage.  La  laiterie  et  le 
poulailler  sont  places  sous  sa  garde.  Le  produit  des 
ventes  du  lait  et  de  la  volaille  lui  est  remis ,  et  c'est 
elle  qui  le  donne  au  chef  de  la  maison.  Elle  distribue 
le  travail  aux  femmes  placees  sous  sa  surveillance  , 
mais  elle  leur  doit  I'exemple  d'une  bonne  menagere 
et  surtout  d'une  femme  sage  et  vertueuse.  Son  devoir 
est  d'interposer  dans  leurs  querelles  et  d'y  mettre  fin. 
En  general ,  elle  repond  de  Tordre  interieur.  Lorsque 
tons  les  travailleurs  sont  aux  champs  ,  dans  les  vignes 
ou  les  hois,  la  doma6ica  s'occupe  des  enfants,  fait 
la  cuisine  et  veille  sur  toute  la  maison.  A  table ,  elle 
a  sa  place  a  cote  du  chef  de  famille ,  avec  qui  elle  fait 
aux  convives  les  honneurs  du  repas ,  et  qu'elle  rem- 
place  en  cas  d'absence.  On  la  consulte  pour  le  ma- 
nage des  filles,  dont  elle  prepare  le  trousseau;  elle 
a  mfime  quelquefois  voix  decisive  dans  cette  question. 

La  domadica  ne  veille  pas  seulement  a  I'ordre  ma- 
teriel de  la  famille  :  elle  a  aussi  des  devoirs  spirituels 
k  remplir.  Elle  dirige  I'education  religieuse  des  jeu- 
nes  filles,  "leur  enseigne  les  prieres  quotidiennes,  les 
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conduit  a  I'eglise  les  jours  de  fetes  et  les  initie  a  tous 
les  travaux  de  la  maison.  Pendant  les  longues  soirees 
d'hiver,  quand  les  travaux  des  champs  sont  suspen- 
dus ,  que  le  vent  souffle  au  dehors  et  que  le  feu  pe- 
tille   dans  I'^tre,  la  domadica  rassemble  les  jeunes 
fllles  autour  d'elle  pour  leur  faire  de  charmants  contes 
ou  des  recits  populaires  qu'elles  ecoutent  pieusement ; 
hisloires  morales  que  se  transmettent  les  genera- 
tions ,  et  qui  sont  la  consolation  des  peuples  dans 
le  malheur ,  les  gardiens  fldeles  de  leur  nationalite 
contre  le  despotisme  d'un  conquerant.   G'est  de  la 
bouche  meme  de  la  domadica  que  les  jeunes  fllles 
reQoivent  ce  tresor  populaire  qu'elles  legueront  plus 
tard  a  leurs  enfants.  Durant  ces  veillees  brumeuses , 
les  jeunes  fllles  ne  restent  pas  inactives  :  elles  tien- 
nent  presque  toutes  la  quenouille  ,  et  la  bonne  vieille 
mere  fait  bourdonner   son   rouet   en  leur  chantant 
une  poetique  chanson  nationale ,  qui  est ,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  I'histoire  du  pays  mise  en  musique.  Le  Serbe 
est  un  peuple   essentiellement  musicien.  Le  chant 
accompagne   presque   tous   les   instants   de   sa   vie. 
Dans  la  joie  comme  dans  la  tristesse ,  la  musique 
ne  le  quitte  jamais.  Et  qui  pourrait  mieux  enseigner 
ces  chants  patriotiques ,  si  beaux  et  si  naifs ,  que  la 
bonne  mere ,  cette  compagne  inseparable  de  ses  en- 
fants a  la  maison  comme  a  I'eglise,  a  la  danse  comme 
k  la  priere  ? 

Les  devoirs  de  la  domadioa  ne  sont  pas  bornes 
aux  vivants  :  elle  s'occupe  aussi  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont 
plus.  Le  culte  des  morts  est  un  des  plus  sacres  chez 
le  peuple  serbe.  Les  messes  pour  les  defunts  se  ce- 
lebrent  le  samedi  chez  les  orlhodoxes.  La  maitresse 
de  la  maison  ne  manque  jamais  d'y  assister.  Elle  ho- 
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nore  ainsi  de  ses  prieres  la  memoire  des  anciens  ap- 
peles  dans  une  autre  vie,  et  le  culte  des  morts  se 
perpetue  de  la  sorte  a  travers  les  generations. 

La  charge  d'une  maftresse  de  maison  est  done  fort 
belle  et  meme  tres-digne  d'envie.  La  femme  qui  la 
remplit  avec  dignite  est  necessairement  aimee  et  es- 
timee  de  toute  la  famille.  On  se  fait  un  plaisir  de  lui 
faciliter  sa  charge.  On  lui  rend  tous  les  honneurs  pos^ 
siblo.  EUe  reste  neanmoins  soumise  au  chef,  le  con- 
suite  dans  toutes  les  questions  importantes,  et  devient 
ainsi  Tintermediaire  naturel  entre  le  domadin  et  les 
autres  associes. 

On  connait  maintenant  tous  les  droits  et  les  devoirs 
du  chef  de  la  famille  et  de  la  maitresse  de  la  maison. 
Nous  allons  exposer  ceux  des  autres  associ6s.  lis  sont 
au  fond  les  memes  dans  toute  association  libre  :  tous 
les  membres  participent  egalement  aux  biens  com- 
muns ,  et  tous  doivent  reunir  leurs  forces  et  leurs 
Iravaux  pour  le  salut  et  la  prosperite  de  la  commu- 
naute.  Ghaque  membre  a  sa  quote-part  des  benefices, 
et  il  a  le  droit  d'etre  nourri ,  log6  et  habille  par  I'as- 
sociation.  Le  droit  de  vote  est  le  meme  pour  tous  dans 
le  conseil  de  famille,  et  chacun  a  le  droit  d'introduire 
des  convives  aux  repas  de  la  maison.  Un  associe  pent 
sortir  de  la  communaute ;  il  peut  meme  aller  s'etablir 
en  pays  stranger ,  mais  il  doit  obtenir  le  consente- 
ment  du  chef ,  ainsi  que  nous  le  dirons  plus  tard , 
meme  pour  sortir  temporairement  de  la  communaute. 
Parmi  les  Serbes  orthodoxes,  tout  membre  a  le  droit 
d'aller  au  moins  une  fois  en  p61erinage  au  mont 
Athos  en  Gr6ce ,  ou  les  anciens  princes  de  la  Serbia, 
firent  construire  des  monast^res  qui  ont  toujours  6te 
regardes  par  les  Serbes  comme  des  sanctuaires  dignes 
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de  la  plus  grande  veneration.  L'histoire  nationale  a^ 
jete  de  profondes  racines  dans  ce  peuple. 

Ge  qui  modifle  beaucoup  ces  divers  droits  des  asso" 
cies,  c'est  TAge  et  le  sexe.  Les  enfants  et  les  jeunes 
flUes  ne  jouissent  pas  de  tous  les  droits  accordes  aux 
adultes.  L'fige  de  I'enfance  est  fixe  differemment  par 
la  coutume  ,  suivant  la  contree.  Dans  les  confins  mi- 
litaires,  I'enfance  finit  a  dix  ans,  et  a  vingt-quatre  ans 
on  acquiert  tous  les  droits  ;  mais  ce  n'est  qu'a  la  tren- 
tieme  annee  que  commence  I'^ge  viril.  La  coutume 
serbe,  au  contraire,  attache  moins  d'iniportance  a 
r^ge,  «  Qui  est  sage  estassez  vieux,  »  dit  un  proverbe ; 
et  nous  avons  deja  releve  ce  principe  a  propos  de 
I'election  du  chef.  Gelui  qui  est  capable  d'accomplir 
les  travaux  et  de  remplir  les  devoirs  d'un  homme 
adulte  pent  done  en  exercer  aussi  tous  les  droits. 
L'homme  marie  est ,  du  reste ,  plus  estime  dans  la 
famille  que  le  celibataire. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro,  I'enfant  com- 
mence a  exercer  ses  droits  des  qu'il  est  en  etat  de 
porter  les  armes ,  c'est-a-dire  au  plus  tard  k  dix-huit 
ans;  il  acquiert  alors  le  droit  de  voter  dans  le  cou". 
seil  de  famille.  Mais  les  femmes  ne  jouissent  pas  du 
droit  de  vote  dans  toutes  les  contrees.  Au  Monte- 
negro, elles  ne  sont,  admises  dans  les  deliberations; 
que  iorsqu'on  y  traite  des  questions  tres-importantes. 
Dans  d'autres  contrees  serbes,  les  conseils  des  fem- 
mes ,  surtout  des  femmes  agees,  sont  toujours  respec- 
tes  et  recherches  quoiqu'on  leur  accorde  rarement  le; 
droit  de  voter.  En  Dalmatie  il  parait  qu'elles  I'obtien- 
nent  presque  toujours.  On  cite  pourtant  diverses  con- 
trees oil  ce  privilege  n'est  exerce  que  par  la  maitresse 
de  la  maison.  Dans  les  conflns  militaires ,  les  femmes 
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peuvent  voter ,  si  elles  n'ont  pas  un  homme  pour  re- 
presentant.  Ge  droit  n'appartiendrait  done  qu'aux  veu 
ves  dont  le  flls  n'a  pas  encore  atteint  Tige  adulte.  En 
Bulgaria ,  tous  les  honames  mari^s  peuvent  voter  dans 
le  conseil  de  famille.  On  ne  donne  cependant  una 
vdritable  valeur  qu'a  la  voix  d'un  associ6.  ayant  ac- 
compli ses  vingt-cinq  ans. 

Le  conseil  de  famille  s'assemble  ordinairement  apr^s 
le  repas  du  soir ,  lorsque  le  travail  de  la  journee  est 
fini  et  que  tous  les  membres  peuvent  se  reunir  au- 
tour  du  foyer  domestique  ;  car  c'est  la ,  ea  hiver,  que 
se  tiennent  presque  toujours  les  conseils.  lis  s'assem- 
blent  aussi  parfois  apr^s  la  messe  ,  les  jours  de  gran- 
des  fetes.  En  ete  ,  on  s'assied  a  I'ombre  d'un  arbre , 
et  la  on  s'occupe  des  questions  importantes  qui  inte- 
ressent  la  communaute.  Le  chef  parle  le  premier  sur 
les  affaires  de  la  maison.  II  rend  compte  de  ce  qu'il  a 
fait ,  11  developpe  ses  projets  pour  I'avenir,  et  il  6nu- 
mere  tout  ce  qu'il  convient  d'entreprendre.  La  dis- 
cussion s'ouvre  ensuite ;  et  quand  tout  le  monde  est 
d'adcord ,  les  ventes  et  les  achats  faits  par  le  domadin 
sont  ratifies  et  Ton  adopts  le  programme  expose  par 
le  maitre  de  la  maison. 

Dans  une  famille  oil  r6gne  la  concorde,  ou  le  chef 
jouit  de  la  confiance  generale ,  les  discussions  ne 
sont  jamais  longues  ni  passionn^es.  On  accepte  pres- 
que toujours  les  propositions  du  domadin,  et  on  se 
soumet  h  la  decision  des  membres  les  plus  Sges, 
quoique  les  opinions  varient  bien  souvent;  mais  les 
plus  jeunes  declarent  ne  pas  vouloir  faire  de  Toppoi- 
sition  k  une  sage  experience  tant  de  fois  6prouvee » 
car  ils  estiment  trop  I'Sge  mur  pour  chercher  a  im- 
poser  leur  propre  decision.  Le  parti  qui  adopte  les 
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projets  du  chef  decide  I'affaire  en  litige ,  et  I'autre  se 
soumet  presque  toujours. 

Dans  quelques  contrees  des  conflns  militaires,  c'est, 
au  contraire ,  la  majorite  qui  tranche  les  questions. 
S'il  y  a  partage,  la  voix  du  chef  I'emporte.  On  lui  laisse 
egalement  la  liberte  d'agir  selon  sa  volonte ,  lorsque , 
apres  une  longue  discussion ,  on  ne  parvient  pas 
a  s'entendre.  En  Bulgarie,  il  faut  I'unanimite  des  voix 
dans  toutes  les  affaires  importantes ,  et  le  veto  d'un 
seul  membre  pent  empecher  les  plus  sages  resolutions 
du  conseil  de  famille.  On  entoure  alors  I'opposant ;  on 
emploie  tous  les  moyens  persuasifs  pour  qu'il  retire 
son  veio;  on  le  supplie  de  ne  pas  compromettre  I'har- 
monie  interieure  ;  on  lui  fait  voir  la  honte  qui  retom- 
berait  sur  la  maison ,  si  les  voisins  connaissaient  un 
pareil  desaccord ;  la  famille  deviendrait  la  risee  de 
tout  le  village.  II  est  rare  que  I'opposant  ne  se  rende 
pas  aux  instances  et  aux  prieres  de  tous  les  associes  , 
et  la  paix  revient  presque  toujours. 

On  voit  par  la  que  le  conseil  de  famille  a  pour  ob- 
jet  principal  les  interets  vitaux  de  la  communaute. 
II  restreint  considerablement  la  sphere  d'action  du 
domadin,  qui  ne  pent,  en  general,  decider  seul  que 
les  affaires  courantes.  Lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'une  question 
importante ,  acheter  ou  vendre  un  immeuble ,  par 
exemple ,  ou  simplement  du  betail ,  il  doit  toujours 
convoquer  le  conseil.  II  lui  est  defendu  de  faire  des 
emprunts  a  des  etrangers  ou  de  contracter  des  dettes 
considerables  pour  la  maison ,  sans  un  consentement 
expres.  Le  conseil  regie,  en  outre,  tout  ce  qui  a  rap- 
port aux  relations  exterieures  de  la  famille ,  et  seul 
il  peut  decider  le  partage  de  la  communaute.  Le  chef 
doit  egalement  convoquer  ses  associes ,  lorsqu'il  se 
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pr6sente  une  question  d'honneur  ou  de  morality  qui 
interesse  tous  les  membres,  en  un  mot  dans  les  circon- 
stancesexceptionnelles  reclamant  des  moyens  extraor- 
dinaires.  Ge  que  le  conseil  decide  encore ,  ce  sont  les 
manages ;  car  le  domadin  doit  veiller  a  ce  qu'il  n'y 
ait  pas  trop  de  couples  maries  dans  la  maison,  ce  qui 
pourrait  nuire  au  bien-etre  de  la  communaute.  II 
convient  aussi  quelquefois  d'empecher  ou  de  retarder 
I'union  des  membres  qui  n'ont  pas  encore  I'Sge  du 
mariage  ni  les  qualites  n^cessaires  pour  le  contracter. 
La  coutume  serbe  present  un  certain  ordre  pour  les 
manages ,  et  il  appartient  au  chef  d'en  surveiller  ri- 
goureusement  Texecufion. 

La  coutume  serbe  exige  que  I'aine  se  marie  avant 
les  cadets.  Une  seule  exception  est  admise  pour  le  cas 
ou  celui-la  renonce  au  mariage,  soit  volontairement , 
soit  force  par  quelque  infirmite  corporelle ;  mais  il 
doit  donner  expressement  a  son  frere  la  permission 
de  se  marier.  Les  filles  precedent  toujours  leurs  fre- 
res  dans  le  mariage.  Gependant,  lorsqu'une  des  sceurs 
est  marine,  et  I'autre  encore  enfant,  le  frere  peut  ne  pas 
attendre  que  celle-ci  soit  nubile.  Le  meme  ordre  est 
rigoureusement  observe  en  Bulgarie.  On  exclurait 
severement  de  la  communaute  celui  qui  le  viole- 
rait. 

Une  question  tres-importante  est  de  savolr  si  la 
coutume  serbe  reconnait  un  pecule  aux  membres  de 
la  communaut6.  On  salt  combien  le  peuple  slave, 
en  general ,  tient  au  principe  de  I'association.  Pour 
lui,  le  partage  c'est  I'isolement  de  la  famille  ou 
la  mis6re ,  I'^tat  le  plus  d6plorable  qui  puisse  exis- 
ter.  II  est  done  permis  de  croire  que  la  commu- 
naute serbe  n'accorde  pas  k  ses  membres  un  droit 
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au  produit  de  leur  travail  et  ne  leur  permette  pas 
d'enlever  ainsi  une  part  quelconque  du  bien  commun. 
Un  proverbe  dit :  «  En  quelque  lieu  que  soit  conduits 
>  la  vache ,  c'est  toujours  a  la  maison  qu'elle  vele.  » 
De  quelque  maniere  done  que  I'associe  s'enrichisse  , 
il  doit  partager  son  gain  avec  la  communaute.  Gelui 
qui  garderait  pour  lui  seul  le  produit  de  son  travail 
serait  deteste  et  chasse  de  la  famille.  Le  bien  commun 
est  une  espece  de  talisman  pour  le  Serbe ;  en  dero- 
ber  une  portion ,  ce  serait  comme  «  si  on  se  coupait 
»  la  main.  »  Le  pecule  est  done  regarde  d'un  mauvais 
ceil  par  le  peuple;  il  est  pour  ainsi  dire  synonyme 
de  desordre,  car  il  engendre  fatalement  le  partage 
des  communautes. 

La  coutume  serbe,  neanmoins,  reconnait  un  certain 
pecule  ;  mais  cela  vient  de  quelque  influence  etran- 
gere.  On  le  trouve  aussi  en  diverses  contrees ,  oil 
les  effets  d'une  pareille  influence   ne  se  decouvri- 
raient  pas  facilement.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Mon- 
tenegro, par  exemple ,  il  y  a  bien  moins  d'objets 
appartenant  au  pecule   qu'en  Autriche-Hongrie.  Au 
Montenegro ,   les  immeubles  ne  peuvent  jamais  en 
-constituer  un  pour  les  associes;  on  pennet  seule- 
ment  de  garder  le  butin  fait  a  la  suite  d'un  combat. 
Les  armes  de  I'ennemi  appartiennent  au  vainqueur. 
On  permet  aussi  aux   pretres  de  retenir  les  dons 
casuels  qui  leur  sont  faits  pour  un  mariage,  un  bap- 
teme  ou  un  enterrement;  mais  ils  doivent  donner  a 
I'association  les  taxes  annuelles  qu'ils  pergoivent  sur 
les  habitants  a  titre  de  traitement,  Ge  qu'un  associe 
-gagne  a  I'epoque  ou  les  travaux  ch6ment  lui  appar- 
tient  en  propre,  ainsi  que  les  objets  qu'il  trouve  et 
les  dons  qu'on  lui  fait.  Les  associes ,  marchands  ou 
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artisans,  peuvent  regarder  comme  leur  propriety  par- 
ticuliere  tout  ce  qu'ils  gagnent  par  leur  commerce 
ou  leur  metier.  Les  jeunes  gens  qui  se  consacrent  a 
la  marine  ont  egalement  le  droit  de  garder  pour  eux 
tous  les  benefices  de  leurs  voyages  sur  mer  ou  de 
leurs  expeditions.  La  dot  de  la  femme  est  consideree 
comme  son  pecule  propre.  Elle  consiste  ordinairement 
en  betail,  vetement,  parure  ,  etc.;  tres-rarement  en 
immeubles.  Dans  quelque  partie  de  la  Serbie ,  le  be- 
tail et  les  immeubles  de  la  dot  sont  parfois  pla- 
ces hors  de  la  communaute  et  entre  les  mains  d'un 
paysan  du  village ,  qui  partage  avec  la  femme  les  re- 
coltes  ou  les  produits. 

Chez  les  Bulgares ,  les  femmes  seules  ont  droit  k 
un  pecule.  Elles  gardent  comme  leur  propriete  parti- 
culiere  les  cadeaux  regus  de  leur  mari  le  jour  du 
mariage ,  ainsi  que  I'heritage  de  leurs  parents.  Quant 
a  la  dot ,  quelle  qu'en  soit  la  nature ,  betail ,  immeu- 
bles ou  argent,  elle  entre  dans  la  communaute;  la 
femme  ne  pent  la  reprendre  qu'au  moment  du  par- 
tage de  I'association ,  et  sans  pouvoir  exiger  les  fruits 
deja  per^us. 

Un  usage  tres-repandu  parmi  les  Serbes  est  d'en- 
voyer  un  ou  plusieurs  membres  de  la  communaute 
cbez  una  nation  voisine  pour  y  chercher  fortune.  Si 
la  demande  est  faite  par  I'associfi  au  chef  de  la  fa- 
mille ,  il  doit ,  avant  de  partir ,  nommer  un  rempla- 
^ant ;  mais  s'il  est  envoy6  par  la  communaute  elle- 
meme ,  ou  qu'il  ne  se  reserve  pas  le  profit  de  son 
travail  k  I'^tranger,  celui  qui  part  se  trouve  exempts  de 
cette  obligation.  On  entreprend  aussi  des  voyages  en 
pays  etranger,  lorsqu'il  n'y  a  plus  aucun  travail  dans 
la  maison,  ou  que  la  misefe  force  quelques  membres 
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k  s'expatrier  temporairement.  Dans  ce  cas ,  le  profit 
appartient  toujours  k  la  communaute.  Les  families 
bulgares  suivent  k  peu  pr^s  le  meme  usage.  Lorsqu'il 
y  a  deux  freres,  le  cadet  s'en  va  d'habitude  chercher 
du  travail  hors  de  la  maison. 

II  arrive  assez  souvent  que  des  associ6s  restent  ab- 
sents pendant  des  annees  entieres.  lis  se  livrent  au 
cegoce  et  amassent  presque  toujours  une  petite  for- 
tune. Doivent-ils  ceder  leur  gain  a  la  communaute , 
-lorsqu'ils  retournent  dans  leur  famille?  ou  peuvent- 
ils  le  considerer  comme  leur  pecule  personnel  ?  II  ne 
parait  pas  qu'il  y  ait  d'usage  general  sur  ce  point. 
■Cependant  si  I'associ^  a  quitte  sa  famille  par  ordre  du 
chef,  ce  qu'il  a  gagne  appartient  a  la  caisse  commune. 
Mais  s'il  est  parti  de  sa  propre  volonte,  il  ne  doit 
rien  a  I'association  ,  il  peut  garder  son  gain.  Les  com- 
munaut6s  passent  quelquefois  des  conventions  avec 
-€eux  qui  partent  pour  un  temps  indetermine.  Ces 
sortes  de  contrats  tranchent  alors  la  question  du  gain ; 
mais  Tassocie  donne  presque  toujours  une  partie  de 
son  pecule  a  la  communaute ,  surtout  si  elle  est  plus 
.pauvre  que  I'heureux  emigrant.  Par  contre,  si  la  com- 
munaute est  riche ,  elle  soutient  son  associe ,  lorsqu'il 
se  trouve  dans  une  situation  malbeureuse. 

L'associ6  absent  ne  perd  jamais  ses  droits  sur  les 
Mens  de  la  communaute ,  quand  meme  11  passerait 
plusieurs  annees  hors  de  la  maison.  En  cas  de  partage, 
.il  retire  sa  quote-part ,  mais  non  sur  les  biens  acquis 
pendant  son  absence  ;  car  il  n'a  pas  contribue  a  leur 
acquisition.  Les  Serbes  de  Hongrie  refusent  meme 
quelquefbis  a  I'associe  sa  quote-part ,  s'il  est  revenu 
4ans  la  famille  sans  y  apporter  quelque  ehose  de  son 
gain.   Dans  I'Herzegovine  on  le  re^oit   toujours  a 
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bras  ouverts ,  quand  meme  il  aurait  tout  perdu  et 
qu'il  serait  malheureux;  car,  dit-on  :  «  Dieu  I'a  voulu- 
ainsi.  »  En  Bulgarie,  celui  qui  rentre  k  la  maison  ne 
peut  demander  aucun  compte  touchant  I'adiiiinistra- 
tion  des  biens  communs,  s'il  ne  donne  pas  au  chef 
I'argent  qu'il  a  gagne.  Pendant  les  annees  de  de- 
tresse,  I'associe  riche  et  absent  ne  manque  jamais  de 
fournir  k  la  communaute  ce  qui  lui  est  necessaice 
pour  vivre ;  il  ne  la  laisse  pas  dans  la  misere  quoi- 
qu'il  ne  paraisse  pas  que  la  communaute  puisse  re- 
clamer  cette  assistance  comme  un  droit.  L'associe  n'est 
oblige  que  moralement  k  soutenir  sa  famille  et  k  1' ai- 
der de  sa  fortune.  Aussi  le  jour  oil  la  situation  de  la 
communaute  s'ameliore  et  ou  la  prosperite  revient, 
on  rend  a  l'associe  tout  ce  qu'il  a  fourni,  quelquefois 
meme  avec  les  interets.  A  Konavlje,  I'associe  qui  se 
refuserait  a  secourir  sa  famille  dans  le  malheur  serait 
immediatement  exclu  de  la  communaute.  De  pareils. 
cas  sont  rares. 

La  cbarite  est  un  des  traits  caracteristiques  du  peu- 
pie  serbe.  On  ne  refuse  jamais  I'aumone  a  un  men- 
diant.  Les  aumdnes  se  font  pour  le  salut  de  I'^me, 
at  souvent  en  memoire  d'un  cher  defunt  ou  pour  la 
prosperite  des  parents,  des  freres,  des  soeurs  ou  des 
enfants  qui  vivent  encore.  Celui  qui  fait  I'aumone » 
dit  en  lui-meme  :  «  Que  Dieu  assiste  mon  cher  A. !  » 
ou  Men  «  qu'il  pardonne  k  I'^me  de  X.  I  »  Partant  de 
la,  I'aumdne  n'est  jamais  refus6e  k  celui  qui  I'implore.^ 
«Quimendie,  porterait-il  meme  une  couronne,  doit 
»  recevoir.  »  G'est  une  maxime  du  peuple  serbe.  La 
mis6re  est  consid^ree  par  lui  comme  un'fleau  de 
Dieu.  Jamais  il  ne  lui  viendrait  k  la  pensee  de  I'impu- 
ter  k  I'homme.  «  Le  baton  du  mendiant  et  sa  be*- 
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sace,  »  dit  un  proverbe,  «  viennent  de  Dieu.  »  Ges 
idees  font  que,  dans  le  Montenegro  ,  la  communaute 
ne  rend  jamais  les  avances  d' argent  qui  lui  ont  et6 
faites  par  un  de  ses  associes  durant  une  grande  de- 
tresse. 

Parmi  les  droits  de  I'associe ,  nous  avons  cite 
ceiui  d'etre  nourri  et  habille  par  elle;  mais  on  ne 
doit  point  lui  fournir  tous  les  veteraents.  En  general, 
la  communaute  ne  donne  que  la  coiffure ,  la  chaus- 
sure  et  un  vetement  chaud  pour  I'hiver.  Les  gardiens 
des  bestiaux  ont  seuls  droit  a  un  vetement  complet. 
Dans  quelques  contrees  de  la  Serbie ,  la  commu- 
naute ne  doit  a  ses  membres  que  les  habits  de  fetes. 
Les  associes  achetent  done  eux-memes  leur  habille- 
ment ;  car  tout  ce  qui  leur  est  necessaire  se  con- 
fectionne  dans  la  maison.  Les  femmes  font  tous  les 
travaux  a  I'aiguille  pour  ell-es  comme  pour  leur  mari , 
leurs  enfants  et  leurs  freres ,  pour  ceux ,  du  moins , 
qui  ne  sont  pas  maries.  C'est  dans  ce  but  que  la  com- 
munaute assigne  aux  femmes  quelques  arpents  de 
terre  pres  de  la  maison  pour  la  culture  du  chanvre 
et  du  lin.  Dans  le  «  comitat  b  de  Sriem  (Syrmium), 
des  communaufes  riches  ont  la  coutume  de  partager 
entre  les  associes  le  profit  net  de  chaque  annee,  ce 
qui  leur  permet  d'acheter  eux-memes  les  vetements 
necessaires.  Chez  les  Bulgares,  la  communaute  pro- 
cure h  ses  membres  tout  ce  qui  peut  etre  confec- 
tionne  dans  la  maison. 

Nous  n'avons  parle  jusqu'a  present  que  des  devoirs 
et  des  droits  de  la  communaute  et  des  hommes ,  ses 
associes.  II  nous  reste  h  dire  maintenant  quels  sont 
les  droits  et  les  devoirs  des  femmes  et  des  filles.  Cette 
ifitude  interessante  montrera  quelle  est,  en  general,  la 
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position  de  la  femme  chez  les  Serbes.  Mais,  pour  bleu 
61ucider  cette  question,  il  nous  faudrait.  faire  connattre 
la  vie  intime  de  la  famille  naturelle.  Nos  recherches 
sufflront  du  moins  pour  demontrer  que  le  Serbe  sait 
estimer  la  veritable  dignite  de  la  femme,  et  qu'il  est 
toujours  pret  a  la  d6fendre  dans  toutes  les  circonstan- 
ces  oil  elle  pent  etre  menacee.  Le  peuple  serbe  est  sans 
doute  encore  fort  loin  de  I'emancipation  des  femmes, 
telle  que  la  revent  certains  philosophes  et  politiques 
de  rOccident ;  mais  si  la  femme  est  soumise  k  I'homme 
cbez  les  Serbes,  elle  ne  descend  jamais  au  rang 
d'esclaves.  «  La  maison  repose  sur  la  femme ,  et 
>  non  sur  la  terre ,  »  dit  un  proverbe.  Elle  doit 
obeissance  a  son  mari  parce  qu'il  est  la  force  et  que 
«  la  maison  menace  mine  la  ou  commande  la  que- 
»  nouille  et  ou  le  glaive  obeit.  »  II  n'y  a  rien  de 
plus  touchant  que  les  rapports  entre  frere  et  sceur. 
La  riche  poesie  serbe  lui  doit  ses  plus  belles  crea- 
tions. 

La  femme  serbe,  il  est -vrai ,  travaille  rudement; 
mais  on  allege  son  lourd  fardeau  toutes  les  fois  qu'on 
peut  le  faire.  Ge  qui  depasse  ses  forces  est  toujours 
execute  par  I'homme.  Lui  seul  laboure,  fauche  et  bat 
le  ble  :  elle  I'assiste  seulement  dans  les  travaux  cham- 
•petres. 

Le  terrain  veritable  de  son  activite ,  c'est  I'int^rieur 
de  la  maison.  Chez  les  Serbes,  I'industrie  domesti- 
que  produit  des  fichus ,  des  broderies  en  or  et  en  ar- 
gent, des  tapis,  etc.  Quelque  primitifs  que  soient  ces 
ouvrages ,  on  les  trouve  dans  bien  des  grandes  villas 
de  I'Autriche-Hongrie,  et  on  voit,  dans  des  salons 
Elegants,  ces  beaux  tapis  de  table  nommes  6Uirn, 
qui  sont  fabriques  par  des  paysannes  serbes  et  ven- 
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dus  quelquefois  tres-cher,  Les  femmes  preparent 
egalement  tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire  k  reconomie 
interieure  de  la  famille.  Elles  fabriquent  le  savon,  les 
chandelles,  et  pourvoient  meme  la  maison  des  reme- 
des  les  plus  usuels.  Ges  divers  travaux  sont  fails  a  tour 
de  r61e.  Les  unes  restent  a  la  maison,  les  autres  vont 
aux  champs.  G'est  le  sort  qui  decide. 

Quant  a  la  division  des  travaux  manuels ,  chaque 
femme  travaille  pour  sa  famille  dans  le  sens  restreint 
de  ce  mot ,  c'est-^-dire  pour  son  mari  et  ses  enfants , 
et,  en  outre,  a  son  tour  de  role,  pour  les  mem- 
bres  non  maries  de  I'association  et  les  orphelins. 
Dans  une  communaute  qui  seme  et  fournit  elle- 
meme  le  lin ,  le  travail  est  distribue  entre  les  femmes, 
sinon  chacune  file  pour  sa  propre  famille.  Les  vieilles 
femmes  et  les  jeunes  fiUes  sont  exemptees  des  tra- 
vaux trop  rudes.  On  laisse  aux  jeunes  fiUes  le  temps 
de  preparer  leur  trousseau  ou  de  gagner  un  petit  pe- 
cule  pour  achetefune  vache,  si  elles  sont  orpbelines. 
Toute  fille  doit  apporter  quelque  chose  a  son  futur. 
Aussi  ne  s'occupe-t-elle  jamais  du  menage. 

Sauf  le  pecule  ,  qui  est  la  propriete  de  la  femme  , 
celle-ci  ne  pent  aliener  que  certains  objets  d'une 
petite  valeur ,  par  exemple  vendre  du  lait.  Le  pro- 
duit  des  ouvrages  manuels  des  femmes  leur  appar- 
tient ,  alnsi  qu'une  partie  de  la  volaille ,  des  ceufs , 
quelquefois  des  fruits  et  du  lin  qu'elles  recoltent 
sur  les  terres  de  la  communaute.  Mais,  dans  I'Her- 
zegovine,  elles  doivent  rendre  compte  de  tout  le  gain 
qu'elles  font  sur  ces  ventes.  Les  fllles  qui  cueillent 
les  olives  en  Dalmatie  peuvent  garder  le  profit  de 
leur  travail ;  car  on  est  tres-indulgent  pour  elles,  et 
on  tolere  meme  que  la  maitresse  de  la  maison  leur 
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achete  en  secret  divers  objets  de  toilette.  La  femme^ 
au  contraire ,  ne  peut  rien  vendre  a  I'insu  de  son  mari 
et  du  chef  de  la  maison. 

Les  femmes  forment  souvent  entre  elles  de  petites 
communautes  sous  la  presidence  de  la  domadica.  De 
pareilles  associations  se  composent  surtout  des  soeurs, 
Elles  administrent  les  biens  qui  leur  ont  ete  accordes 
par  le  conseil  de  famille.  La  vente  de  certains  objets , 
dontla  maitresse  de  la  maison  peut  disposer,  est  con- 
fiee  h  une  des  associees  de  cette  petite  communaute , 
qui  frequente  les  foires  et  rend  compte  a  la  domadica 
de  son  gain. 

Quant  aux  veteraents ,  I'association  leur  fournit , 
ainsi  qu'aux  hommes ,  la  coiflFure ,  la  chaussure  et  1© 
manteau,  que  la  plupart  d 'entre  elles  regoivent  de 
leur  mari.  Les  autres  objets  de  la  toilette  d'une  femme 
sont  faits  par  elle ;  et  la  parure ,  elle  I'achete  de  son 
argent. 

La  femme  peut  posseder,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit, 
un  pecule  aussi  bien  que  les  autres  associes.  Tout  ce 
que  les  invites  de  la  noce  lui  donnent  a  I'occasion  de 
son  mariage,  lui  appartient,  ainsi  que  I'beritagede 
ses  parents.  Tout  ce  qu'elle  gagne  par  son  travail 
bors  de  la  communaute,  devient  de  meme  un  pecule 
sur  lequel  I'association  n'a  aucun  droit;  mais  elle  doit 
auparavant  demander  au  chef  la  permission  d'aller 
cbercher  fortune  hors  de  la  communaute ,  quand  les 
travaux  viennent  a  chomer.  Ce  n'est  que  dans  les 
communautes  pauvres  que  la  femme  et  la  jeune  fille 
quittent  le  toit  paternel,  et  ce  sont  alors  plutot  les 
filles ,  surtout  les  orphelines ,  qui  s'en  vont  a  I'etran- 
-ger.  Mais  il  arrive  tres-souvent  que  les  femmes  d'une 
autre  communaute  vont  aider  leurs  voisines ,  lorsqu'il 
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y  a  cihomage  dans  les  travaux  de  leur  propre  maison, 
Cette  assistance  ne  se  fait  que  par  amitie  et  dans  aucun 
esprit  de  lucre.  G'est  k  charge  de  revanche,  comme  on 
dit  vulgairemenL. 

Le  pecule  des  filles  ne  consiste  que  dans  la  dot. 

Le  manage  des  flUes  se  fait  ordinairement  d'apres 
leur  rang  d'^ge  comme  celui  des  gargons ;  mais ,  dans 
certaines  contrees,  cet  usage  cede  toutes  les  fois  que 
I'interet  des  flUes  I'exige. 

La  fiUe  devient ,  par  son  mariage ,  membre  de  la 
communaute  de  son  mari.  Lorsqu'elle  est  veuve,  elle 
peut  con  tinner  a  f  aire  partie  de  I'association ;  mais  si 
elle  prefere  rentrer  chez.  ses  parents,  ce  qui  est 
rare,  elle  en  a  le  droit.  Lorsqu'elle  retourne  chez  ses 
parents ,  elle  peut  emmener  avec  elle  ses  enfants , 
a  la  condition  qu'ils  rentreront  dans  la  communaute 
de  leur  pere  des  qu'ils  auront  atteint  I'age  adulte.  Si 
une  veuve  quitte  la  communaute  de  son  mari,  elle 
perd  tons  ses  droits  sur  les  Mens  de  I'association.  II 
en  est  de  meme,  lorsqu'elle  se  remarie.  Une  veuve 
quitte  rarement  la  communaute  et  la  demeure  de  son 
mari,  car  elle  serait  accablee  de  reproohes.  Gependant, 
si  elle  est  encore  tres-jeune  et  sans  enfants,  et  qu'elle 
n'ait  plus  ni  beau-pere,  ni  beau-frere  pour  I'aider  dans 
ses  penibles  travaux  ou  defendre  au  besoin  son  hon- 
neur,  elle  rentre  chez  ses  parents.  Le  deuil  de  la 
maison  qu'elle  quitte  est  grand ,  et  le  depart  est 
aussi  douloureux  pour  la  communaute  que  la  mort  de 
son  mari. 

Les  veuves  contractent  tres-rarement  une  nouvelle 
union ;  car  la  fldelite  de  I'epouse  va  presque  toujours  au 
dela  du  tombeau ,  et  les  Serbes  regardent  un  second 
mariage  comme  une  espece  d'outrage  fait  au  mari  de- 
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funt.  Gependant ,  on  excuse  quelquefois  una  nouvelle 
union,  et  la  communaute  supporte  meme  alors  dans 
beaucoup  de  cas  les  depenses  des  fiangailles.  Mais  les 
secondes  noces  ne  sonl  d'habitude  ni  pompeuses,  ni 
bruyantes.  Un  simple  repas  se  donne,  auquel  tres-peu 
de  monde  assiste ,  et  on  ne  fait  aucun  cadeau.  La  ma- 
riee  n'emporle  avec  elle  que  ce  qui  lui  appartient ,  ou 
bien  on  lui  donne  les  choses  les  plus  necessaires ,  si 
elle  n'a  rien;  car  il  n'arrive  jamais  qu'une  veuve 
epouse  un  ancien  associe  de  son  mari.  D'abord, 
I'Eglise  catbolique  ou  ortbodoxe  defend  une  pareille 
union,  a  cause  de  la  parente,  et,  dans  une  tres- 
grande  communaute,  oil  cet  empecbement  de  mariage 
n'existerait  pas,  les  epoux  ne  seraient  plus  toleres 
dans  I'association.  On  rendrait  au  mari  sa  quote-part 
du  bien  commun ,  et  il  devrait  sortir  immediatement 
de  la  famille. 

Quelques  mots  encore  sur  les  domestiques  et  leur 
position  dans  la  communaute.  Le  traitement  des  ser- 
■viteurs  est  non-seulement  bumain ,  mais  presque 
familier.  lis  n'ont  aucun  droit  sur  les  biens  de  la  fa- 
mille; car  ce  ne  sont  jamais  de  veritables  associes. 
On  prend  soin,  toutefois,  de  leur  bien-etre  pbysique 
et  moral,  comme  s'ils  faisaient  reellement  partis  de 
I'association.  Les  domestiques  sont  soumis  au  chef  de 
la  maison ,  et  les  servantes  obeissent  a  la  domadica; 
mais  les  autres  membres ,  et  surtout  les  jeunes  gens, 
sont  presque  avec  eux  sur  le  pied  de  I'egalite. 

Les  domestiques  se  louent  au  printemps  et  presque 
toujours  pour  une  annee.  La  communaute  leur  donne 
la  nourriture  et  les  vetements.  Une  retribution  en  ar- 
gent est  rare ,  surtout  pendant  la  premiere  annee  du 
service ;  mais  elle  se  rencontre.  A  la  fin  de  I'annee , 
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le  domestique  ne  regoit  pas  son  conge,  et,  s'il  veut 
rester  dans  la  maison ,  le  prix  de  ses  gages  est  re- 
gie et  decide  par  les  autres  domestiques ,  assembles 
dans  ce  but  par  le  chef  de  la  famille.  Les  paie- 
ments  en  argent  sont  tres-modiques ;  ils  varient,  sui- 
vant  la  contree,  entre  25,  35  et  40  florins  par  an.  En 
Bulgarie,  dans  les  villes  ,  les  gages  vont  de  200  a 
1,200  groschen.  La  principale  retribution  se  donne 
toujours  en  nature.  Dne  servante,  qui  reste  plus  d'une 
annee  dans  la  maison  et  dont  la  conduite  est  irrepro- 
chable,  regoit  ordinairement  une  genisse  comme  re- 
muneration. Les  domestiques  deposent  leurs  epar- 
gnes  entre  les  mains  du  chef  de  la  famille,  ou  Men 
ils  les  envoient  a  leur  pere ,  et  ce  qu'ils  ont  gagne  sert 
a  payer  les  depenses  de  leur  mariage.  Les  servantes 
qui  se  marient  regoivent  de  la  communaute  un  don 
de  6  a  12  florins.  Quand  un  domestique  se  marie,  il 
rentre  chez  son  pere.  Son  depart  de  la  famille  dans  la- 
quelle  il  a  servi  est  quelquefois  fort  touchant,  etles  re- 
lations entre  ses  parents  et  la  communaute  restent  aussi 
intimes  et  amicales  qu'entre  deux  proches  parents. 
II  arrive  tres-rarement  qu'un  domestique  se  marie 
avec  une  flUe  de  la  communaute  dans  laquelle  il  sert,. 
ou  qu'un  des  associes  epouse  une  servante.  On  ne 
voit  de  tels  manages  que  dans  les  communautes  pe- 
tites  et  pauvres,  qui  sont  pres  de  s'eteindre  et  ou  se 
Irouve  une  flUe  unique  heritiere.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas, 
le  seul  qui  puisse  se  presenter,  le  domestique  doit 
prendre  le  nom  de  I'ancienne  communaute. 

Ill 
Les  communautes  slaves  se  composent  de  plusieurs 
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families  naturelles,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit  plus  haut. 
Cependant  on  rencontre  aussi  des  families  naturelles 
en  dehors  des  associations.  Nous  allons  maintenant 
nous  attacher  a  montrer  que  toute  I'organisation  de 
la  famille  est  fondee  sur  le  principe  de  la  monoga- 
mie. 

Les  Serbes  ont  des  idees  si  rigoureuses  sur  los  re- 
lations entre  les, deux  sexes,  et  I'organisation  econo- 
mique  de  la  famille  est  telle  que  I'introduction  de  la 
polygamie  n'y  etait  guere  possible.  Gela  est  si  vrai 
que ,  meme  dans  les  families  musulmanes  d'origine 
serbe  ,  la  polygamie  est  tres-rare,  presque  inconnue. 
Nous  verrons  bientot  que ,  par  des  raisons  6conomi- 
ques  propres  a  ces  families  serbes,  il  n'est  pas  possible 
a  tous  les  hommes  de  contracter  mariage ;  a  plus  forte 
raison  ceux  qui  se  marient  ne  sauraient-ils  avoir  plu- 
sieurs  femmes. 

Nous  retrouvons  la  monogamie  chez  tous  les  Sla- 
ves ,  qui  sont  meme  parfois  portes  au  celibat  jusqu'a 
I'exageration.  On  a  de  tristes  preuves  de  cette  verite 
dans  I'existence  de  plusieurs  sectes  russes ,  connues 
sous  la  denomination  A' Hommes  de  Dieu,  de  Skopci  ou 
origenistes,  Hlisty  ou  flagellants,  Bezslovesnije  ou 
muets ,  etc. ,  et  qui  comptent  de  nombreux  partisans 
dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  society.  D'apres  la  doc- 
trine de  ces  diverses  sectes,  tout  homme  marie  doit  se 
separer  de  sa  femme  ou  bien  vivre  avec  elle  comme 
si  elle  etait  sa  propre  sceur. 

Un  celebre  juriste  autrichien ,  M.  le  professeur  lin- 
ger, met,  il  est  vrai,  les  Slaves  au  rang  des  peuples 
polygames.  Dans  son  ouvrage  intitule  :  Le  mariage 
dans  son  developpement  historique  et  universel,  qui  est 
un  pech6  de  jeunesse  du  savant  6crivain ,  M.  Un-^er 
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■cite  les  Zaporogues,  les  Strigolnioi  et  plusieurS  autres 
seetes  russes  comme  vivant  en  polygamie  vers  la  &a. 
du  deFnier  siecle ,  et  il  tire  ses  preuves  des  Notices 
sur  la  Russia,  publiees  en  1795  par  Gamphausen,  ainsi 
(jue  du  livre  d'lvanow  :  La  Russie  en  1795 ,  dont  il 
ne  semble  connattre  cependant  qu'une  fort  mauvaige 
traduction  ;  car  M.  BogiSic  n'a  pu  decouvrlr  dans 
jl'original  le  texte  cite  par  M.  Unger.  Dne  remar(Jue 
tres-importante  a  faire  ici,  c'est  que  les  Strigolnioi  ont 
icesse  d'exister  au  seizieme  siecle ;  et  d'apres  un  rap' 
port  officiel  du  gouvernement  russe,  il  n'y  a  de  sec- 
ies palygames  dans  aucune  partie  de  I'empire. 

Quant  aux  assertions  de  Gamphausen,  elles  ne 
prouveraient  rien  ,  fussent-elles  justes,  parce  qu'il 
s'agit  de  particularites  speciales  a  quelques  groupes 
<de  Cosaques  des  frontieres.  Leurs  villages  etaient  au- 
trefois I'asile  de  tous  les  aventuriers  du  monde  ;  pour 
fiette  vie  sauvage  et  guerriere  qu'ils  menaient,  il  leur 
fallait  beaucoup  de  bras.  Leurs  combats  cOntinuelS , 
aussi  Men  que  I'affluence  du  rebut  de  toutes  les  na- 
tions, devaient  necessairement  corrompre  les  meeUfrs. 
Yoila  comment  leurs  frequentes  debauches  ont  pu  pa- 
railre  de  veritables  inistitutions  a  Gamphausen,  qui  a 
eu  le  tort  d'attribuer  a  tous  les  Cosaques  des  vices  qifi 
Q'existaient  que  sur  c&rtaines  frontieres.  De  la ,  vient 
probablement  la  fable  de  la  polygamie  chez  les 
Zaporogues,  qui  a  induit  en  erreur  M.  Unger.  Apre^ 
eette  courts:  disgres^ion  ,  revenons  a  la  famille  serb®v 
dont  nous  allons  decrire  les  interessantes  ceremonies 
©u  coutumes  matrimoniales ,  qui  sont  encore  rigou" 
reusement  observees  aujourd'hui. 

Les  noces  sont  to uj  ours  precedees  des  ian^aillestr 
Dn,perene  prodiet  sa  fllle  en  mariage  que  lorsqu'elle 
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est  figee  de  seize  k  vingt  ans ;  mais  las  gargons  se 
marient  ordinairement  entre  leur  vingtieme  et  vingt- 
cinquieme  annee.  II  est  vrai  que,  d'apres  un  proverbs 
mont^aegrin,  ils  prennent  femme  quand  on  leurceint 
I'epee  ;  mais,  en  general,  ce  dicton  ne  se  realise  pas. 
Chez  tons  les  peoples ,  c'est  le  besoin  d'une  aide  qui 
fait  les  manages.  Le  paysan  prend  une  femme  pour 
qu'il  y  ait  plus  de  bras  dans  la  famille.  Les  enfants 
eux-memes  ne  sont  pas  une  charge ,  car  on  les  fait 
servir  des  |leur  premiere  jetlnesse  a  I'exploitation.  Les 
interets  economiques  doivent,  en  effet,  exercer  une 
grande  influence  sur  la  conclusion  des  manages,  sur- 
tout  chez  un  peuple  qui  vit  generalement  en  commu- 
naute  de  families.  Si  1' association  ne  possede  qu'un 
petit  nombre  de  menages,  les  gargons  se  marient 
avant  leur  vingtieme  annee ;  s'il  y  en  a  trop ,  on 
ajourne  ordinairement  le  mariage.  Gette  regie  est  sur- 
tout  observee  dans  les  pays  peu  fertiles  et  peu  ri- 
ches, comme  le  Montenegro,  par  example,  I'Herzego- 
■vine  et  toute  la  region  des  bouches  de  Cattaro. 
•   II  Y  a  d'autres  circonstances  encore  qui  font  parfois 
negliger  I'observation  rigoureuse  de  cette  coutume. 
Ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit  au  chapitre  precedent ,  les 
filles  se  marient  toujours  avec  leurs  freres.  Dans  les 
conflns  de  la  Hongrie  et  de  la  Groatie,  les  gargons  ne 
se  mettent  parfois  en  menage  qu'apres  avoir  accompli 
leur  temps  de  service  militaire ,  ce  qui  a  des  conse- 
quences morales  fort  tristes  ;  car  le  soldat  sous  les 
drapeaux   vit   ordinairement    en   concubinage   avec 
une  fllle  ;  et  quoiqu'il  I'^pouse ,  lorsqu'il  a  obtenu 
son  cong6 ,  une  pareille  conduite  est  toujours  fatale 
aux  bonnes  moeurs.  Mais  cette  coutume  deplorable 
va  certainement  disparaitre  sous  I'influence  de  I'ad- 
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ministration  civile  ,  qui  regit  desormais  les  conflns 
militaires.  Lorsqu'une  communaule  se  trouve  mana- 
cle dans  son  existence ,  parce  qu'elle  n'a  plus  qu'un 
seul  heritier,  celui-ci  doit  se  marier  apres  la  mort  de 
son  pere,  quand  meme  il  n'aurait  pas  atteint  sa  quin- 
zieme  annee.  On  lui  cherche  une  fille  sage  et  bonne 
menagere;  et  comme  il  est  trop  jeune  encore  pour 
.xonduire  la  maison  ,  c'est  sa  femme  qui  dirige  les 
travaux  domestiques.  Hors  ce  cas  tout  a  fait  excep- 
tionnel,  il  est  rare  qu'un  gargon  epouse  une  fille  plus 
Sgee  que  lui.  G'est  seulement  en  Bulgarie  qu'on  trouve 
cet  usage.  Les  maisons  bulgares  veulent  souvent  re- 
tirer  un  certain  profit  du  travail  de  leurs  fiUes,  avant 
de  les  laisser  sortir  de  la  communaute.  Tout  pere 
cherche  aussi  pour  son  fils  une  fiancee  forte,  habituee 
au  travail  et  possedant  une  certaine  experience,  qua- 
•lites  qui  se  rencontrent  fort  rarement  chez  une  fille 
Irop  jeune. 

Dans  les  anciens  temps ,  au  contraire  ,  on  fiangait 
assez  souvent  des  enfants  encore  au  ber/jeau.  Deux 
hommes  ou  deux  femmes,  par  exemple ,  se  juraient 
une  amitie  eternelle  et  se  promettaient  sous  forme  de 
vceu  de  marier  leurs  flUes  avec  leurs  gargons,  dans  le 
cas  ott  ils  en  auraient,  ou  de  former  entre  leurs  en- 
fants une  confraternite,  s'ils  n'avaient  que  des  gargons; 
et  s'ils  n'avaient  que  des  filles ,  elles  devaient  conti- 
nuer  1' amitie  de  leurs  parents.  G'etait  comme  un  he- 
ritage de  constante  fidelity.  Gependant  de  telles  pro- 
messes  faites  au  nom  des  enfants  avaient  quelquefois 
des  suites  tres-dangereuses,  et  cette  coutume  ne  s'est 
point  maintenue. 

Le  temps  qui  separe  les  flangailles  du  mariage  n'est 
pas  exactement  determine ;  11  varie  suiyant  les  con- 
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trees,  entre  deux  mois  et  trois  ans.  Dans  eertaines 
•  contrees  occidentales,  les  flangailles  ont  ordinairement 
lieu  a  la  Samt-Martin  ;  mais,  dans  les  orientales,  c'est 
presque  toujours  au  carnaval ;  et  le  mariage  n'est  c6- 
lebre  qu'a  rautomne  suivant,  parce  qu'a  cette  epoque 
de  i'annee  la  maison  est  pourvue  de  lout  ce  qui  Ijji 
est  necessaire  pour  I'hiver.  Le  gain  fait  a  I'etranger 
par  les  associes  qui  voyagent  est  egalement  rentre  k 
rarriere-saison.  On  peut  done  couvrir  toutes  les  de- 
penses  de  la  noce. 

Si  le  gargon  a  lui-meme  choisi  sa  future ,  ses  pa- 
■^rents  ne  s'opposent  pas  a  son  choix,  pourvu  que  le 
conseil  de  famille  I'ait  autorise  d'une  maniere  gene- 
rals a  se  marier.  Mais  dans  le  cas  ou  le  jeune  homme 
n'aurait  pas  encore  trouve  la  fille  de  son  choix,  c'egt 
le  pere  qui  lui  en  propose  une,  et  le  fils  adhere  or- 
dinairement par  obeissance  a  ce  choix  de  son  pere. 
La  fille  est  alors  demandee  en  mariage  a  ses  parents ; 
mais  la  premiere  visite  se  fait  toujours  de  grand  ma- 
tin pour  que  la  demands  reste  ignoree  du  voisinage 
en  cas  de  refus.  Gomme  les  Serbes  sont  tres-suscspti- 
'  blss  dans  ses  sortes  d'affaires  et  qu'un  refus  leur  cau- 
serait  beaucoup  de  peine ,  ils  emploient  generalement 
un  intermediaire.  C'est  parfois  le  domadin  du  jsuae 
homme  qui  va  lui-meme  sender  le  terrain.  En  gene- 
ral, avant  de  demander  solennellement  la  main  d'une 
fille ,  on  s' assure  de  son  consentement  et  de  celui  de 
sa  famille. 

A  Gradi§ka ,  le  jeune  homme  cherchs  une  occasion 
favorable  et  .dans  le  plus  grand  secret  pour  savoir  de 
la  fille  elle-meme  si  elle  consentirait  a  I'epouser. 
Mais  les  fllles  de  cette  contr6e ,  qui  sont  tres-espie- 
gles,  laissent  quelquefois  languir  assez  longtemps  Iqs 
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pauvres  gargons  avant  d'accepter  leur  offre.  Aussi  ne  ■ 
refuse-t-bn  jamais  directement  la  main  d'uniB  fllle.  On 
trouve  toujours  une  excuse  polie  pour  deguiser  un 
reifus,  tantot  1' affection  des  parents  qui  ne  pourraient 
se  separer  de  leur  fllle ,  tant6t  la  grande  jeunesse  de 
la  fllle  qui  ne  leur  permet  pas  de  songer  k  la  marier. 
Et  si  les  parents  n'ont  pas  ef6  prevenus  de  la  propo- 
sition de  mariage,  ils  Invitent  oelui  qui  la  fait  a  reve- 
nir  dans  quelque  temps,  afln  qu'ils  puissent  connai- 
tre  les  intentions  de  leur  fllle  sur  le  mariage  projete. 
Tie  refus ,  meme  jtidirect ,  est  done  toujours  poliment 
adouci. 

Mais  les  demarches  preliminaires  ayant  ete  faites  ^ 
c'est  le  pere  du  jeune  homme  qui  rend  la  premiere 
yisite.  II  est  accompagne  de  quelques-uns  de  ses  plus 
proches  parents.  Dans  divers  endroits  de  la  Groatie, 
c'est  la  mere  qui  va  faire  la  demande  en  mariage ; 
une  de  ses  amies  I'accompagne.  Elle  apporte  du  raki, 
espece  de  ratafia;  et  des  qu'elle  voit  la  fllle  disposee  , 
a  se  marier,  elle  prend  un  verre  et  lui  demande  si 
elle  veut  boire  de  son  raki.  La  reponse  affirmative  est, 
toujours  une  preuve  du  consenternent.  Les  provisions 
apportees  par  la  mere  sont  alors  offertes  a  la  fille,  et 
de  plus  un  foulard  de  laine  ou  un  essuie-main  est 
donne  a  chacune  des  femmes.  Le  pr6tendu  se  rend 
aussi  quelquefois  avec  plusieurs  de  ses  amis  chez  les 
parents  de  la  fllle;  mais ,  dans  ce  cas,  ce  sont  tou- 
jours les  amis  qui  font  la  demande  en  mariage.  lis 
offrent  de  la  liqueur  et  du  pain  aux  membres  de  la 
famille  en  leur  faisant  un  discours  solenriel,  pendant 
lequel  le  pr6tendu  dislribue  des  pommes  aux  enfants; 
et  il  en  jette  une  k  la  fille  ,  s'il  I'apergoit  quelqa© 
part.  En  Serbie,  c'est  un  intermediaire ,  provodaMijxt^ 
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qui  fait  la  demande  en  pr6sentant  a  la  fiUe  un  bou- 
quet de  basilic,  au  milieu  duquel  se  trouvent  quelques 
pieces  de  monnaie.  Si  elle  accepte  le  bouquet,  c'est 
une  preuve  tacite  de  son  consentement.  Le  meme 
usage  existe  en  Bulgarie ,  mais  c'est  le  pretendu  qui 
apporte  le  bouquet. 

Les  fiangailles  se  terminent  rarement  k  cette  pre- 
miere visite.  A  Brod  ,  dans  les  conflns  militaires,  on 
en  fait  quatre.  Apres  la  mere,  c'est  le  pere  qui  va 
voir  la  fille  ;  puis  vient  le  tour  du  domadin ;  et  h  cha- 
que  visite  on  se  donne  mutuellement  des  cadeaux.  La 
quatrieme  ,  k  laquelle  assistaient  lous  les  parents  de 
la  fille  ,  n'est  plus  en  usage ;  mais  on  dedommage 
la  fiancee  en  lui  donnant  une  petite  somme  d'argent. 
Quant  aux  cadeaux ,  la  fille  les  partage  entre  ses  pa- 
rents ;  les  enfants  et  meme  les  chevaux  ne  sont  pas 
oublies,  car  elle  leur  envoie  des  foulards  de  couleur 
qui  servent  k  les  parer  le  jour  des  noces.  Lorsqu'on 
a  obtenu  le  consentement  de  la  fille  et  celui  de  ses 
parents,  le  pere  du  pretendu  invite  ses  amis  a  venir 
le  voir ,  et  il  leur  annonce  le  mariage  du  son  flls  en 
les  engageant  a  faire  avec  lui  une  visite  a  la  preten- 
due.  La  demande  en  mariage  est  alors  renouvelee 
d'une  maniere  solennelle,  et  le  p6re  de  la  fille  donne 
de  nouveau  son  consentement  a  pen  pres  dans  ces 
termes  :  «  Je  donne  la  main  de  ma  fille  au  vaillant 
B  N.  Que  Dieu  soit  avec  eux !  » 

En  Groatie ,  les  invites  vont  ensuite  dejeuner  dans 
le  voisinage,  et  pendant  ce  temps  la  pretendue  revet 
ses  habits  de  fete  et  se  rend  k  I'eglise  avec  une 
femme  de  la  communaute.  Puis ,  accompagn6e  d'un 
ami  de  son  [pretendu ,  elle  fait  une  visite  k  tons  ses 
parents  pour  leur  demander  k  chacun  de  -consentir  k 
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son  mariage.  Apr6s  toutes  ces  visites,  on  va  s'inscrire 
chez  le  pretre ,  et  tous  les  invites  se  rendent  chez  le 
pere  de  la  fille ,  oil  la  journee  se  termine  gaiement 
par  le  souper  des  fiangailles.  Cost  le  pretendu  qui 
fournit  toujours  le  vin;  mais  s'il  est  particulierement 
aime  du  domadin  de  la  fiancee,  celui-ci  met  sa  cave  a 
la  disposition  des  convives. 

Pendant  le  souper,  le  pr6tendu  et  la  pretendue 
echangent  entre  eux  les  anneaux ,  et  ils  se  partagent 
aussi  les  cadeaux.  La  fiancee  regoit  une  pomme  dans 
laquelle  plusieurs  pieces  d' argent  sont  a  demi  enfon- 
cees ;  puis  elle  donne  un  mouchoir  k  son  fiance.  A 
Lika,  la  fille  est  paree  ce  jour-la  comme  au  jour  des 
noces.  Son  frere  la  conduit  de  sa  chambre  dans  la 
salle  du  festin  ,  et  la  presentant  aux  convives  il 
s' eerie  :  «  Qui  veut  prendre  soin  de  ma  soeur  ?  »  Le 
femoin  de  la  noce  repond  :  «  Dieu  et  moi.  »  II  prend 
ensuite  la  main  de  la  fiancee ,  lui  met  au  doigt  un 
anneau  et  une  piece  d'argent  dans  la  main,  et  s'adres- 
sant  aux  convives  il  leur  dit  :  «  J'offre  cet  anneau  k 
»  cette  honnete  fille.  Qu'il  soit  pour  elle  un  gage 
♦  d'amour  et  de  foi !  »  Puis  il  se  tourne  trois  fois  de 
gauche  k  droite  vers  I'Orient ,  embrasse  la  fiancee  sur 
la  joue ,  lui  offre  une  pomme  avec  des  pieces  d'ar- 
gent que  la  mere  garde,  mais  pour  les  remettre  plus 
tard  a  sa  fille ,  et  il  prononce  d'un  ton  solennel  les 
paroles  suivantes  :  «  Que  Dieu  donne  sa  benediction 
»  aux  deux  fiances  1  Qu'ils  jouissent  ensemble  d'une 
»  longue  et  heureuse  vie !  »  Amen ,  repondent  en 
<;h(Bur  tous  les  assistants.  Si  le  pretendu  offre  lui- 
meme  la  pomme  a  sa  pretendue  ,  celle-ci  la  prend  ; 
mais ,  au  lieu  de  la  donner  k  sa  mere ,  elle  la  cache 
dans  son  sein. 
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A  Risen,  le  pere  du  pretendu  ofFre  I'anneau  au  pere^ 
de  la  fiancee  qui  le  remet  k  sa  femme ,  et  celle-ci  le 
garde  jusqu'au  jour  des  noces.  Les  cadeaux  ne  sont 
^changes  qu'a  la  troisieme  visite,  et  c'est  alors  que  le 
pere  du  jeune  homme  apporte  a  la  mere  de  la  fille 
une  belle  robe,  un  fichu  de  sole  et  un  naorceau  de  sa- 
von  pour  chaque  femme  de  la  famille.  Pendant  le  sou- 
per,  on  distribue  divers  cadeaux  aux  convives ;  on 
leur  offre  ordinairement  des  foulards,  des  bas  ou  de& 
chemises.  La  fiancee  donne  un  essuie-main  a  son  fu- 
tur  beau-pere,  et  celui-ci  lui  met  dans  la  main  une 
piece  d' argent. 

A  Serajevo ,  en  Bosnie,  I'anneau  est  ofFert  par  le 
temoin  du  mariage  ;  mais  on  le  place  aussitot  devant 
Timage  d'un  saint,  oii  il  reste  jusqu'au  jour  des  no- 
ces. Quelquefois,  c'est  le  frere  du  pretendu  qui  offre 
la  bague  nuptiale  a  la  fiancee,  dont  il  prend  les  mains 
qu'il  joint  comme  pour  la  priere,  et,  faisantle  signe 
de  la  croix  avec  I'anneau ,  il  le  lui  met  au  doigt  et 
dit  :  «  Au  nom  du  Pere,  et  du  Fils,  et  du  Saint-Es- 
»  prit.  » 

Ghez  les  Bulgares ,  le  jeune  homme ,  apres  avoir 
obtenu  le  consentement  de  la  fille ,  va  lui  faire  une 
visite  quelques  jours  apres  avec  ses  parents.  Gelle-ci 
presente  alors  un  bouquet  k  son  pretendu,  et  on  con- 
vient,  a  cette  visite,  des  cadeaux  qui  doivent  etre  don- 
nes',  ainsi  que  du  jour  oh  le  mariage  sera  celebre. 
On  fixe  egalement  le  prix  de  VogrhiM  ou  cadeau,  que 
le  fiance  doit  donner  k  sa  future  belle-mere.  Pendant 
le  souper,  c'est  la  fille  qui  sert  k  table.  Mais  les  v6ri- 
tables  fiangailles  ,  qui  sont  toujours  celebrees  devant 
un  pretre ,  n'ont  lieu  qu'^  la  troisieme  reunion  des 
deux  families  ;  et  c'est  la  m6re  de  la  fille  qui ,  ce 
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jour-lA ,  ^change  les  anneaux.  Le  fiance  paie  alors  le 
souper,  ainsi  que  la  moitie  du  prix  convenu  pour 
Vogrluk  de  sa  future  belle-mere.  Les  deux  pretendu& 
baisent  ensuite  la  main  de  leurs  parents,  et  puis  on 
distribue  les  cadeaux. 

Chez  les  Serbes  en  general,  le  pretendu  se  rencon- 
tre rarement  avec  sa  fiancee.  A  Risan ,  on  ne  lui  per- 
met  de  la  voir  et  de  I'embrasser  qu'apres  de  longues 
supplications ;  mais  elle  resiste  toujours,  s'arrache  de 
ses  bras  et  s'enfuit.  Dans  le  Montenegro,  il  ne  la  voit 
qu'^  la  troisieme  visite  faite  avec  son  pere ,  et  c'est 
alors  qu'on  echange  les  cadeaux.  II  donne  a  la  fiUe 
des  pantoufles ,  e.t  il  regoit  d'elle  une  chemise  ;  mais 
jusqu'au  jour  des  Doces  il  ne  frequente  plus  la  maisori 
de  sa  future.  Dans  le  Montenegro ,  le  jour  des  noces 
est  fixe  dans  une  reunion  qui  s'appelle  svila,  la  soie. 
On  determine  egalement  a  cette  visite  le  nombre  des 
convives  qui  doivenf  prendre  part  aux  fetes.  La  svila 
a  lieu  deux  ou  trois  semaines  avant  les  noces.  Le 
fiance  n'y  assiste  jamais ,  mais  il  envoie  deux  petits 
tonneaux  de  raki ,  I'un  pour  la  maison  de  la  fille  et 
Tautre  pour  ses  parents  qui  font  partie  du  clan.  Trois 
personnes  se  rendent  a  la  svila  chez  la  pretendue  et 
lui  apportent  de  la  toile  pour  faire  des  chemises ,  de 
la  soie  abroder  et  un  sequin.  Les  cadeaux  ayant  ete 
ofFerts ,  on  boit  du  raki  avec  tons  les  parents  de  la 
fille.  Les  membres  du  clan  de  celle-ci  se  reunissent 
alors  devant  I'^glise ;  les  chefs  de  maison  boivent  du 
raU ,  et  toute  I'assemblee  exprime  de  cette  mani^re 
son  assentiment  au  mariage.  On  fixe  encore  a  la  svila 
la  somme  que  le  futur  doit  payer  pour  les  cadeaux 
de  noces. 
Des  que  les  anneaux  sont  echanges  et  les  presents- 
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distribues,  la  foi  est  alors  solennellement  engagee. 
Parfois,  la  pomme,  qui  joue  k  cette  occasion  un  r61e 
si  important  dans  le  ceremonial  des  Serbes,  remplace 
I'anneau ;  et  le  couple  se  regarde  comme  fiance ,  si  la 
fiUe  accepte  la  pomme.  Les  fiauQailles  etant  termi- 
nees,  la  pretendue  ne  danse  plus  dans  aucun  bal;  elle 
ne  sort  jamais  seule ,  et  jusqu'a  son  mariage  elle  mene 
une  vie  tres-laborieuse  et  tres-retiree.  A  Risan ,  des 
que  la  fille  s'est  engagee  par  sa  proniesse  de  mariage, 
son  fiance  doit  lui  fournir  la  cbaussure ;  mais  il  regoit 
en  echange,  le  dimancbe  et  les  jours  de  fete,  un  bou- 
quet de  fleurs  naturelles  jaunies  a  Tor. 

La  foi  engagee  est  rarement  trahie  chez  les  Serbes. 
Pour  la  rompre ,  il  faut  des  motifs  tres-graves.  Dans 
le  Montenegro  et  I'Herzegovine ,  le  jeune  homme  de- 
vient  libre  si  la  fille  continue  de  frequenter  les  jeunes 
gens  du  village.  Une  maladie  regardee  comme  incu- 
rable, la  cecite,  par  exemple ,  pent  aussi  faire  rompre 
la  foi ;  mais ,  dans  ce  cas ,  on  rend  au  fiance  sa  parole. 
II  en  est  de  meme  si,  apres  les  fiangailles,  on  decou- 
vre  un  empechement  de  parente,  ou  que  les  deux 
pretendus  aient  ete  fiances  sans  se  voir  et  qu'ils  se 
deplaisent  mutuellement. 

Chez  les  Bulgares,  les  fiangailles  forcees  sont  con- 
siderees  comme  nuUes.  Mais ,  bors  quelques  cas  gra- 
ves, celui  qui  trahirait  sa  foi  sous  un  pretexte  ou  pour 
une  cause  futile  serait  biam6  tres-severement  par 
I'opinion ;  il  devrait  rendre  tons  les  cadeaux.  La  fille 
ne  rend ,  au  contraire ,  que  I'anneau ,  si  le  gargon  lui- 
meme  renonce  au  mariage. 

II  y  a  cependant  des  contr6es  oil  toutes  les  depenses 
doivent  etre  compensees  entre  les  deux  families.  A 
Lika,  dans  les  confins  militaires,  la  fille  rend  au 
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jeune  homme  le  double  de  ce  qu'il  a  depense  pour 
les  flanQailles ,  si  elle  viole  elle-meme  la  foi ;  mais  le 
jeune  homme  rend  le  triple,  s'il  retire  sa  parole. 
Dans  les  regiments  ou  cercles  de  Gradi§ka  et  de  Brod, 
la  fllle  ne  peut  se  marier  tant  qu'elle  n'a  pas  com- 
pense  toutes  les  depenses  faites  par  son  ex-futur.  En 
divers  endroits  de  la  Croatie,  les  compensations  n'ont 
lieu  que  lorsque  la  partie  lesee  les  fait  reclamer  par 
la  voie  des  tribunaux.  Dans  le  cas  contraire ,  on  ne 
rend  que  le  bouquet  avec  I'argent  et  les  autres  ca- 
deaux. 

Dans  les  pays  de  montagne  de  la  Dalmatie ,  et  au- 
trefois au  Montenegro ,  la  violation  de  la  foi  engendre 
des  rixes  sanglantes.  La  famille  trahie  somme  le  jeune 
homme  de  tenir  sa  parole ;  et  s'il  refuse ,  on  se  livre 
de  v6ritables  batailles.  L'inimitie  memo  ne  cesse  que 
iorsqu'il  consent  k  epouser  la  fllle  ou  k  lui  payer  une 
certaine  somme  pour  le  dommage  et  la  honte  qu'elle 
a  eprouves.  Si  c'est,  au  contraire,  la  fllle  dalmate 
qui  trahit  la  foi,  elle  doit  rendre  le  double  de  ce 
qu'elle  a  regu. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro ,  autrefois  le 
jeune  homme  qui  avait  viole  la  foi  juree  etait  force 
de  quitter  le  pays ,  sinon  on  I'aurait  contraint  a  epou- 
ser la  fllle  k  laquelle  il  avait  manque  de  parole  sans 
motif.  II  arrivait  cependant  que,  pour  reparer  la  faute 
du  jeune  homme ,  ses  parents  demandaient  la  main 
de  la  fllle  delaissee  pour  leur  fils  cadet,  s'il  etait  tou- 
tefois  plus  age  que  la  fllle ;  et  dans  le  cas  oil  le  fugitif 
ne  laissait  pas  de  frere,  les  voisins  et  les  amis  inter- 
venaient  pour  empecher  les  combats  entre  les  deux 
families. 

On  est  moins  rigoureux  en  Bulgarie.  Celui  des  deux 
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fiances  qui  retire  sa  parole  doit  payer  k  I'autre  une 
petite  somme  d'argent  pour  la  honte  qu'il  lui  a  infligee. : 
n  parait  que  ce  sent  les  fiUfis  bulgares  qui  violent 
ordinairement  la  fdi  ;  mais ,  avant  de.  se  regardei* 
comme  libres,  elles  doivent  se  rendre  chez  I'archi^ 
pretre,  qui  t^che  de  les  ramener  a  la  fidelite  de  leur 
parole;  et  si  ses  observations  ne  prodiiisent  aucun 
effet,  les  flangailles  sont  declarees  nulles  apres  la. 
troisieme  admonestation. 

Quant  aux  Serbes ,  qui  condamnent  si  hautement  la 
simple  rupture  d'une  promesse  de  mariage ,  ils  pour^  > 
suivraient  le  coupable  avec  une  rigueur  d'autant  plus 
grande  qu'il  aurait  abandonne  sa  pretendue  apres 
I'avoir  desbonoree.  II  est  vrai  que  de  pareils  crimes 
ne  sont  pas  frequents ;  mais  sMls  etaient  commis ,  la 
vie  du  coupable  paierait  bientot  sa  faute,  a  moins 
qu'il  n'ait  fui  dans  un  pays  lointain.  On  raconte 
qu'il  y  a  trente  ans  environ  deux  fiances  de  Risan , 
bourgade  de  la  Dalmatie,  commirent  la  meme 
faute.  On  consulta  les  saintes  Ecritares  pour  savoir 
quelle  punition  meritaient  les  coupables;  et  comme 
on  trouva  dans  le  Vieux  Testament  qu'il  fallait  les 
lapider,  on  forga  les  parents  des  deux  infortun6s  k 
executer  eux-meriles  la  sentence.  Les  fr^res  d'une 
fille  desbonoree  provoqueraient  le  coupable  k  un  com- 
bat singulier.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  crainte  des  puni- 
tions  humaines  qui  arrete  les  passions;  car  un  peuple 
naturellement  guerrier  redoute  moins  la  mort  que  les 
maledictioias  qui  le  poursuivent  toute  sa  vie.  Et  cellifes; 
d'une  fille  trompee  sont  terribles  parfois.  «  La  terre 
»  tremble,  »  dit  une  fort  belle  chanson ,  «  lorsqu'une 
»  fille  prononce  une  malediction.  Sa  plainte-  monte 
»  jusqu'^  Dieu,  et  les  larmes  qui  tombent  de  se& 
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3)  yeux  s'enfoncent  ^ans  la  terre  jusqu'a  la  profon- 
»  deur  de  trois  lances.  » 

Un  dedommagement  en  argent  n'estpas  connu  dans 
ces  conlrees  pour  les  cas  fort  rares  de  seduction.  Mais, 
en  Autriche-Hongrie,  ou  les  moeurs  ont  perdu  leur 
purete  primitive ,  on  est  moins  rigoureux.  A  Lika,  on 
<!ondamne  le  coupable  a  supporter  tous  les  frais  de 
I'entretien,  si  I'enfant  qui  vient  au  monde  est  un 
gargon;  mais,  pour  une  fllle,  les  deux  coupables  se 
partagent  les  depenses.  Cattaro,  seul,  fait  une  ex- 
iception.  La,  ce  sont  les  armes  qui  vengent  I'hon- 
neur.  En  Bulgarie,  le  jeune  homme  qui  s^duit  une 
Jlle  doit  I'epouser;  mais  si  la  fllle  ne  veut  pas  qu'on 
le  force  au  mariage ,  on  livre  le  coupable  aux  tribu- 
naux  qui  le  punissent  d'apres  la  loi.  A  Ljeskovac,  on 
est  moins  severe  encore.  On  condamne  le  seduc- 
teur  k  epouser  la  fllle  deshonoree  ou  bien  a.lui  donner 
un  dedommagement  en  argent. 

En  ce  qui  touche  la  bigamie ,  les  sources  ou  nous 
prenons  tous  ces  details  offrent  un  tres-grand  interet. 
Les  cas  de  bigamie  volontaire  sont  fort  rares ,  mais  il 
s'en  presente  quelquefois.  En  outre,  il  est  sou  vent 
arrive,  dans  les  conflns  militaires,  par  exemple, 
qu'une  femme  ait  contracte  un  second  mariage  du 
vivant  de  son  premier  mari  qu'elle  croyait  mort.  Pres- 
que  tous  les  regiments  des  conflns  ont  jadis  pris  part 
aux  guerres  de  I'Autriche  en  Italie,  et  beaucoup  de 
Soldats  grievement  blesses  sont  tombes  au  pouvoir 
des  Italiens,  qui  les  ont  gardes  longtemps  malades  ou 
prisonniers  de  guerre.  Les  camarades ,  rentres  dans 
leur  patrie,  afBrmaient  les  avoir  vus  morts  sur  le 
champ  de  bataille;  et,  en  effet,  ces  pretendus  morts 
ne  donnaient  plus  de  leurs  nouvelles.  II  y  en  a  qui 
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sont  restes  quinze  ans  en  pays'plranger  sans  donner 
signe  de  vie  a  leurs  parents.  On  pouvait  les  croire 
morts;  et  voil^  comment  bien  des  femmes,  dans  les 
confins  militaires,  ont  pu  contracter  un  second  manage 
du  vivant  de  leur  mari. 

L'espece  de  jugement,  prononc6  aLika  par  le  peuple 
sur  la  valeur  des  deux  manages ,  merite  par  sa  singu- 
larite  que  nous  en  fassions  ici  une  courte  mention. 
Le  premier  mari  d'une  femme  retourne  chez  lui  un 
an  apres  les  secondes  noces  de  sa  femme.  II  veut  faire 
valoir  ses  droits;  mais  les  anciens  du  village  decident 
qu'elle  doit  rester  avec  son  second  mari ,  vu  qu'elle 
avait  un  enfant  de  celui-ci  et  n'erl  avait  jamais  eu  du 
premier;  seulement  le  second  mari  dut indemniser  le 
premier  de  ses  frais  de  mariage.  Dans  un  autre  cas , 
une  femme  qui  croyait  son  mari  mort  eut  des  relations 
avec  un  autre  homme  et  il  en  naquit  des  enfants.  Qaand 
le  mari  revint ,  elle  s'enfuit  en  Bosnia ,  et  alors  le  mari 
fut  autorise  a  se  remarier. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Mont6negro,  on  permet 
egalement  aux  femmes  de  se  remarier  lorsque  leur 
mari  a  quilto  le  pays  et  qu'il  n'a  donn6  aucune  nou- 
velle  depuis  de  nombreuses  annees.  Et  si  le  mari  re- 
vient  ensuite  dans  son  village,  on  I'autorise  k  con- 
tracter de  son  c6te  un  second  mariage.  Celte  coutume 
existe  aussi  en  Bulgaria ,  mais  le  consentement  de 
I'eveque  est  indispensable  pour  convoler  en  secondes 
noces.  II  arrive  capendant  qua  le  premier  mari  reprend 
sa  femme  avac  les  enfants  du  second  lit.  Dans  le  cas 
oh  la  femme  hesiterait  k  prendre  une  decision  et  a 
choisir  entre  ses  daux  6poux,  las  anciens  de  I'endroit 
concluent  toujours  en  faveur  du  premier  mariage, 
quand  mema  le  second  aurait  et6  fait  avec  I'autorisa- 
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tion  de  I'eveque ;  car  le  peuple  croit  que  rhomme 
vivra  en  paradis  avec  sa  premiere  femme.  Toulefois 
en  Bulgarie ,  il  y  a  des  exemples  de  sentences  popu- 
laires  approuvant  le  manage  d'un  homme  durant  la 
vie  de  sa  premiere  femme.  Nos  sources  mentionnent 
deux  cas  qui  meritent  d'etre  cites. 

II  y  a  dix  ans  environ,  un  nomme  Drino  Kusev, 
originaire  de  Ljeskovac,  demanda  k  son  eveque, 
Mk'  Hilarion ,  de  le  separer  de  sa  femme ,  parce  qu'elle 
etait  tres-Sgee ,  et  de  lui  permettre  d'en  6pouser  une 
autre.  L'eveque  phanariote  fit  appeler  la  premiere 
femme  de  Kusev  et  lui  demanda  si  elle  voulait  con- 
sentir  a  ce  que  son  mari  en  prit  une  autre.  La  bonne 
vieille  consentit  a  la  separation ;  elle  logea  meme  dans 
la  maison  de  son  mari ,  qui  I'appelait  sa  soeur.  La  se- 
conde  femme  lui  donnait  le  nom  de  m^re ,  et  ce  fut 
vraiment  comma  une  mere  veritable,  comme  une 
scBur  qu'elle  prit  soin  des  enfants  de  Ku§ev.  Quant 
au  peuple,  il  trouvait  que  cet  homme  avait  fait  une 
chose  naturelle  et  sage,  en  epousant  la  femme  de  son 
'choix,  au  lieu  de  vivre  avec  elle  en  concubinage  pu- 
blic. Le  second  cas  n'est  pas  moins  curieux.  Un 
homme ,  dont  la  femme  etait  folle  depuis  quatre  ans, 
se  remaria  avec  le  consentement  de  l'eveque  et  des 
anciens.  Mais,  peu  de  temps  apres  les  secondes  noces, 
la  premiere  femme  recouvra  la  raison  et  apprit  alors 
qu'une  autre  epouse  I'avait  remplacee.  Ne  voulant  pas 
troubler  le  bonheur  du  mari  dans  son  nouveau  me- 
nage ,  elle  se  rendit  immediatement  chez  son  frere 
sans  revoir  son  volage  epoux. 

Ces  divers  faits  demontrent  que  le  peuple  met  quel- 
quefois  I'equite  a  la  place  du  droit  rigoureux ;  car , 
dans  ces  pays,  on  ne  regarde  que  le  premier  ma- 
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riage  comme  legal ,  surlout  lorsque  les  secondes  no- 
,ces  peuvent  se  baser  sur  la  fraude  de  I'ua  des  deux 
-epoux. 

Dans  ce  cas  meme  de  fraude ,  les  communes  du 
cercle  de  Ljeskovac  laissent  a  la  femme  le  soin  de  de- 
cider si  elle  veut  vivre  avec  son  premier  ou  avec  son 
second  mari.  Le  jugement  dans  cette  question  depend 
.tout  a  fait  de  son  choix. 

Mais ,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit ,  les  cas  de  bigamie 
sont  extremement  rares  parmi  les  Slaves  meridionaux. 
Et  si  Ton  est  assez  indulgent  pour  suivre  les  prescrip- 
tions de  requite  et  non  celles  du  droit  rigoureaix , 
c'est  qu'on  a  peur  du  concubinage,  qui  parait  au  Serbe 
un  bien  plus  grand  vice  que  la  dissolution  du  ma- 
nage ,  lorsqu'il  n'existe  entre  les  deux  epoux  aucian 
lien  de  sympathie. 

Dans  la  Hojigrie  et  la  Groatie ,  ou  les  relations  en- 
tre les  deux  sexes  sont  beaucoup  plus  libres,  surtout 
dans  les  villes,  le  peuple  ne  bldme  pas  severement  les 
personnes  qui  vivent  ensemble  sans  etre  mariees ;  mais 
il  en  rejette  la  faute  sur  les  lois  et  surtout  les  ordon- 
nances  militaires  ,  qui ,  dans  les  confins ,  mettent  dfis 
entraves  au  mariage.  Le  concubinat  comme  institu- 
tion n'existe  nulle  part  chez  les  Slaves  m6ridionaux. 
lis  n'ont  pas  meme  dans  leur  langue  une  expression 
pour  le  designer;  mais  lis  ne  regardant  pas  comme  une 
concubine  la  femme  qui  epouse  un  homme  avec  le- 
quel  elle  a  v6cu  pendant  longtemps.  Le  mariage  le- 
galise tout  a  leurs  yeux.  Toutefois  si  une  flUe  vit  dams 
une  maison  oil  n'habite  pas  sa  mere  ni  aucune  autre 
feipme  marine,  le  peuple  considere  ce  fait  comme  une 
immorality  scandaJeuse. 

Les  cas  oti  les  peres  et  les  m^res  forcent  leurs  en- 
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fapts  k  se  marier  centre  leur  gre  sont  fort  rares.  On 
vbit  aussi  tres-peu  d'enlevements  de  fllles.  Nous  ne 
parlons  pas  ici  de  rempire  austro-hongrois ,  ou  les 
lois  ecrites  punissent  le  rapt ,  mais  des  provinces  oil 
la  coutume  seule  est  en  vigueur.  Le  prince  Milo§  fit 
xiesser  les  enlevements  par  des  lois  draconiennes  ;  et 
depuis  lors  on  n'en  voit  plus  en  Serbia. 

II  y  a  pourtant  des  cas  ou  la  fiUe  qu'on  veut  ma- 
rier contre  son  gre  se  laisse  enlever.  En  Bulgaria, 
lorsqu'elle  entre  chez  le  pretendu  de  son  choix,  elle 
fi'assied  au  foyer  domestique  et  remue  le  feu.  Gela 
•demontre  qu'elle  cherche  un  asile.  Le  chef  de  la  fa- 
-mille  la  reQoit,  et  le  mariage  s'ensuit  presque  toujours; 
mais  les  parents  de  la  fiUe  n'y  assistent  pas.  La  mai- 
son  du  fiance  economise  alors  les  depenses  nuptiales, 
et  parfois  dans  ce  seul  but  on  simule  une  fuite  ou  un 
enlevement,  mais  du  consentement  de  la  famille.  de- 
pendant de  tels  manages  ne  peuvent  etre  conclus 
avant  que  le  pretre  ne  se  soit  convaincu  qu'il  n'y  a 
aucun  empechement  legal  et  que  la  fiUe  n'est  pas 
victime  d'une  violence.  Et  s'il  arrive  que  le  pere  re- 
clame sa  fille  aupres  de  I'eveque,  celui-ci  parvient  or^ 
dinairement  a  reconcilief  les  deux  families,  en  decla- 
rant au  pere  qu'il  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  forcer  sa  fille  a 
quitter  la  maison  de  son  mari. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  le  peuple  ne  regarde  nuUe  part 
d'un  bon  oeil  ces  sortes  de  rapts  des  filles ;  car  il  aime  et 
loue  seulement  les  manages  qui  sont  faits  avec  I'au- 
torisation  volontaire  des  parents  et  de  la  famille. 

•La  question  de  mariage  est  toujours  un  sujet  de 

disputes  entre  les  associes ,  surtout  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de 

-marier  un  gargon.  Le  choix  de  la  future ,  la  question 

des  depenses  sont  les  principaux  motifs  des  contesta- 
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t&)ns.  Les  membres  les  plus  ^Sges  de  la  communautfe 
assisten't  aux  conseHs  de  fainill&,  quise  tiennent  or- 
dibairement le  sdiF/florsquetous  lesienfantssont  cou- 
ches. Dains  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro ,  il  n'y  a 
qUe  les'hommes,  naaries  ou  non<maries,  qui  assistent 
ft  ce®  coDSieUs.  En  Serbie,  les  femaies  y  prennentega- 
lement  part. 

Les  mariages  entre  personnes  de  differentes  reli- 
giotft'orit  tr6s-rarement  lieu  chez  les  Serbes.  Le  chef 
dte  la  midisou  ne  le  permettrait  pas ;  et  si  I'un  des 
d'etibc  prfetendus  refusait  de  se  soumettre  a  cette  de- 
fease, il  dfevtait  (Juitter  I'association.  On  autorise  pour- 
tarnt  les  aariages  entre  personnes  de  nationalites  dif- 
feresates^ mais  pourvu  qu'elles^tiient  la  meme  religion. 
Ainsi,  par  exemple,  en  Hongrie,  on  voit  des  Roumains 
epouser  des  Serbes,  des  Groates,  qui  sont  catholiques, 
s'lShir'avecles  Slaves  catholiques  du  Nord.  L'homme 
qui  changerait  de  religion  pour  se  matier,  comme  on 
te  Mt  si  souvent  en  Autriche,  serait  tellement  pris  en 
aversion  qu'on  le   chasserait  immediatement  de  la 
communaiite  ;  il  ne  pourraitpas  non  plus  rester  dans 
son  village.  Mais  s'il  veut  epouser  une  fiUe  d'une  au- 
tre confession ,  on  exige  qu'elle  embrasse  la  religion 
de  soh  mari ;  car  il  est  le  chef  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses 
enfants,  il  donne  son  nom  k  la  famille,  il  decide  de 
leurr  Toationalit^ ,  et  il   doit  par  consequent  vouloir 
qu'tMe  fe'etfle  religion  soit  professee  chez  lui. 

Le  peuple  oondamnesurtout  la  diversity  de  religion 
parmi  les  enfants,  telle  qu'elle  se  rencontre  souvent 
dans  les  villesde  Hongrie  et  de  Groatie,  oil  les  loi& 
ecrites  veulettt  que ,  dans  les  mariages  mixtes ,  les 
filles  suivent  la  religion  d^e  'leur  mere  et  les  fils  cells 
de  leor  p^re.  La  coutumeserbe  nousparalt  beaucoup 
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plus  logique  que'les  decisions  de  laplupai-t  des  codes 
europeetis,  qui,  tCiuten  cherchant  a  proteger  les  droits 
de  la  femme,  introduisent  de  funestes  divisions  entre 
ffferes  et  soeurs.  Dans  le  Montenegro ,  on  n'empecbe 
pas  les  manages  enlre  les  filles  indigenes  et  les  etran- 
gers  d'une  autre  reiligion. 

Quant  aux  empechements  de  mariage  pour  cause 
de  parente ,  il  nous  suflBra  de  pen  de  mots  pour  les 
ifldiquer.  Le  peuple  comme  I'Eglise  distingue  trois 
sortes  de  parente  :  la  parente  du  sang ,  I'affinite  ou 
alliance ,  et  la  parente  spirituelle ,  qui  etablit  un  ve- 
ritable empechement  de  mariage  entre  le  parrain, 
son  flUeul  et  sa  famille.  En  Serbie  et  dans  quel- 
ques  cDQtrees  de  la  Groatie,  on  ajoute  a  ces  divers 
empechements  la  confraternite  et  I'adoptioD.  II  y  a 
d'adtres  contrees  oii  Ton  considere  aussi  comme  pa-- 
fent  au  degre  prohibe  celui  qui  a  rempli  les  fonctions 
de  gargon  d'honneur  dans  une  noce.  II  est  vrai  de  dire 
qu'on  choisi't  presque  tdujoUrs  un  consanguin ,  tres- 
souvent  meime  le  frere  ou  le  plus  proche  parent  de 
la  mariee. 

En  Dalma'tie,  la  couffaternite  n'etablit  pas  un  em- 
pechement, et  le  gargon  d'honneur  n'est  pas  non 
plus  regarde  cOmme  pafellt  ,  s'il  ri'y  a  aucun  lien 
"d'flfflnite ,  de  consanguinity  ou  de  -patetile  spirituelle 
avec  sa  pretendue.  Toafefdis ,  a  Konavlje,  le  gargon 
d'honneur  ne  peut  pas  epouser  celle  qu'il  a  conduite 
a  I'autel ,  lorsqu*elle  devient  veuve ;  est  les  pareHts 
aux  degres  les  plus  TSppTOdhess  de  deux  confreres  ne 
peuvent  pas  se  marier  entre  eux.  II  en  est  de  meme 
dans  I'Herzegovine  ^tle  Moiitfinegro. 

Les  Serbes  de  certaines  contrees  sont  treS-rigoureux 
dans  rdhservatidn  de  ces  divdrs  empedbeifients.  lis 
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vont  meme  plus  loin  que  I'Eglise.  Ainsi ,  par  exem- 
ple  .  I'Eglise  orthodoxe  defend  le  mariage  entre  pa- 
rents spirituels  jusqu'au  quatrieme  degre  seulement, 
tandis  que,  dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro,  par- 
fois  on  ne  se  marie  pas  meme  au  neuvieme  degre.  Le 
mariage  est  impossible  entre  personnes  du  meme  clan, 
ne  fussent-elles  parentes  qu'au  vingtieme  degre  seu- 
lement. Get  usage ,  d'ailleurs ,  tend  a  disparaitre  au 
Montenegro.  En  Croatie,  on  ne  se  marie  pas  non  plus 
des  qu'il  y  a  parente,  sans  meme  chercher  a  en  con- 
naitre  le  degre.  Le  peuple  n'approuve  jamais  de  tels 
manages ,  quoique  le  haut  clerge  puisse  accorder  des 
dispenses. 

Quant  aux  degres  de  parente  faisant  empechement 
au  mariage,  nos  sources  ne  sont  pas  explicites.  Pour 
la  consanguinite,  elles  mentionnent  le  quatrieme  ou 
le  cinquieme  degre.  Mais  le  peuple  ne  compte  pas 
les  degres  comme  les  hommes  de  loi :  ceux-ci  suivent 
le  droit  romain,  tandis  que  le  peuple  compte  les  de- 
gres par  souche.  En  Bosnie  et  dans  d'autres  con- 
trees,  on  regarde  generalement  comme  condamnable 
toute  union  qui  a  besoin  d'une  dispense  de  I'eve- 
que. 

Pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  enfants  adoptifs,  dans  les 
conflns  militaires,  ils  peuvent  se  marier  avec  les  en- 
fants de  I'adoptant.  A  GradiSka,  au  contraire,  on  re- 
garde  de  tels  manages  comme  un  p6che ;  mais ,  k 
Konavlje,  on  les  permet,  si  le  pere  adoptifa  stipule 
cette  condition,  lorsqu'il  a  adopts  I'enfant.  II  est  ce- 
pendant  rare  qu'on  adopts  un  etranger ,  lorsqu'on  a 
des  enfants.  S'il  en  survient  apres  I'adoption,  le  ma- 
riage est  interdit ;  car  alors  I'adopte  et  les  enfants 
legitimes  sont  frere  et  soeur  spirituels.  Sur  tout  le 
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littoral  dalmate ,  si  I'adoption  a  lieu  sans  aucune  c6- 
remonie  religieuse,  on  ne  la  regarde  pas  comme  une 
parente,  et  on  permet  le  niariage  entre  Tadopte  et 
I'enfant  du  pere  adoptif.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le 
Montenegro,  celui  qui  adopte  est  «  le  pere  sans  pe- 
che  B  et  I'adopte  son  «  enfant  par  I'esprit.  »  Un  ma- 
nage ne  pent  done  jamais  avoir  lieu  entre  I'adopte  et 
I'enfant  du  pere  adoptif.  Les  Bulgares  paraissent  avoir 
d'autres  idees  sur  la  parente  spirituelle.  Aucune  ce- 
remonie  religieuse  n'accompagnant  chez  eux  I'adop- 
tion, ils  ne  la  regafdent  pas  comme  une  parente. 
L'enfant  devient  un  simple  associe  de  la  maison  et 
non  pas  un  parent.  Les  mariages  avec  les  enfants  du 
pere  adoptif  ne  sont  done  pas  defendus. 

Nous  mentionnerons  encore  pour  memoire  I'empe- 
chement  entre  les  freres  et  les  soeurs  de  lait. 

Les  parents  qui  out  un  flls  a  marier  lui  cherchent 
une  fiancee  de  bonne  famille ,  jouissant  d'une  cer- 
taine  renommee  dans  le  pays.  G'est  la  un  sentiment 
naturel  exempt  de  toute  preoccupation  plus  ou  moins 
aristocratlque.  Une  famille  un  pen  distinguee  aura 
certainement  beaucoup  mieux  soigne  1' education  de 
ses  enfants ;  et  les  filles  bien  elevees  offrent  loujours 
aux  parents  d'un  jeune  homme  plus  de  garantie  de 
bonheur.  Le  Serbe  ne  recherche  pas  avant  tout  la 
beaute.  «  La  beaute  est  vantee  dans  le  monde,  mais 
»  la  maison  ne  se  glorifie  que  de  la  bonte  du  cceur  de 
»  la  femme.  »  On  veut  surtout  avoir  une  bonne  me- 
nagere,  et  on  n'est  pas  trop  avide  d'argent.  «  Si  tu 
j>  prends  le  diable  a  cause  de  sa  fortune,  »  dit  un 
proverbe,  «  la  fortune  s'en  va,  mais  le  diable  rests.  » 

Dans  certaines  contrees,  les  gargons  choisissent 
leur  future  parmi  les  flUes  du  village;  mais  dans 
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d'autres,  au  contraire,  dans  le  Montenegro  et  dans  la 
haute  Herz6govine,  ou  existe  encote  le  regime  du 
clan,  il  leur  est  interdit  de  prendre  leurs  femnaea  dans 
le  clan  dont  ils  font  partie,  a  cause  de  la  parent^,, 
quoiqu'elle  soit  le  plus  souvent  fort  eloignee.  Ce  se^ 
rait  une  honte  pour  I'endroit,  s'ils.  allaient  prendre 
leurs  femmes  dans  une  autre  contree.  Una  ^trangera 
s'habitue  d'ailleurs  tres.*.difBcilement  aux  mceurs  et 
aux,  coatumes  d'un  village  qu'elle  ne.  connatt  pas.  Seg 
idaes  ne  s'acoprderaient  peut^etre  pas  non  plus  avec 
les  idees  de  sa  nouvelle  residence,  et  la  paix  domes- 
tique  en  souffrirait  certainenaenL  Mais  si  leg.  gar^ons 
prennent  leurs  fiancees  dans  leur  pays  natal,,  les  filles 
desirent  souvent  aller  s'etahlir  dans  des  regions^ 
etrangeres.  Cast  un  honneur  pour  elles  d'etre  recher- 
chees  par  un  jeune  homme  d'un  pays  eloigne. 
Leur  renommee  s'en  accrott  beaucoup..  Mais  aussi 
quelle  splendeur  aux  noces  !  Un  brillant  cortege 
les  conduit  en  triomphe  k  travers  tout  le  pays !  a  Q 
»  ma  mere,  »  dit  une  chanson  du  peuple ,  «  donne- 
»  moi  en  mariage  bien  loin  de,  nous,  a  I'etranger,, 
7>  afln  que  je  puisse  me  glorifler  de  ma  famille  !  » 

II  est  rare  qu'on  traite  la  question  de  la  dot  aux. 
fiangailles.  Geci  n'a  lieu  que  dans  les  contr6es  oh  les 
filles  reQoivent  des  immeubles  en  se  mariant.  La  dot 
se  parte  gSneralement  la  veille  de  la  noce  et  quel- 
quefois  deux  jours  auparavant  dans  la  maison  du  fu- 
tur.  Si  elle  consiste  en  betail,  du  moins  en  partie,  on 
le  laisse  presque  toujours  chez  la  mere  ,  &auf  un,  ac- 
cord special,  etje  betail  est  confie  h  un  paysan  du. 
voisinage,  qui  I'emploie  et  I'utilise  de  son  mieux.  Ge 
betail  se  compose  ordinairement  de  quelquea  brebjs  , 
vaches  ou  g6niss.es.  Le  vetj^meint,  qui  forme  aussi  une 
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■parUejdejla  dot,  ainsi;  qjue.  Uargemt  donae;^  la  flUei 
par  se$:  parentSi.est  porle,  la  veilla  de  la  ooce  par  Isi 
fiance  et  ses ;arniSidajQs.sa.maison.  U  y  a.d«s  contreesi 
cependant  at.  la  dot  est,  apporleai  le  lendemaia  des) 
iioces;paples;  parents,  de  la  fllle..  Dans  UHerzegovine: 
ei  le  Montenegro,  la  jeune  femme  ne  reQoit  sa  dot 
qu'a  la  fin  de  I'annee  dans  laquelle  s'est  accompli;  let 
mariage.  Le  cortege)  de.  la.  noce  epaporle  seulement 
avee  lui  les  cadeaux,  que  la  marieea  prepares  par  le, 
t6moin,  lesi  freres  etles  sceurs  de.  son  mari.  TouId 
cela  se  trjouve  renferme.  dansi  unei  ou  deux  mallesi 
portees  pari  uncbevial. 

La  dot  e^tc  narjement  constituee  en  immeubles.  Oni 
laisse  cependant, quelquefoiSi  lai  marieea. jouir  pendaet: 
quelquo; temps  du  petit  coin  de  tewe.ou  ,  etant  fille, 
elle  semait  le  chanvreiet  qu'elje  labourait  elleTmemei._ 
En  Bulgairie,et.dans,quelques  endroits  de  la  Groatie  et. 
de  la  Dalmatie,  on  lui  donne  aussi  des  immeublesi 
lorsqu'elle  n'ai  pas  de  freres  e^  que  ses. parents,  posi^. 
sedent  des  biens-fonds  en  dehors  de  ^association*. 
Majsiau,  Montenegro   et.  en  Herzegovina,  sousrent  la* 
fillem'uge  pas  de  cq  droit.  Cela  tient  a  ce  que  la  fille 
qui  a  regu  aussi  un  immeuble ,  memo  de  pen  de  va^ 
leuri,  est;  coasideree  comme  sortie  >  definitivement  de 
kifamille  ;.  elle  n'y  pent;  rentcer  en  cas  de  veuvage  ou 
dfr  diStresse^-tandis  qu'on.  lui  reconnait  oe.  droit  si' elle j 
n'a  rien  pris  dans  les  immeubles. 

L'acbati  des  fiUes  est  une  cotutuime  qu?on  retrouve 
chez  beaucoup  de  peuples  anciens  et  modernes ;  mais' 
alie2;  Les  Serbes,  iln'enreste  qnede  tresr-faibles  ves- 
tiges, car  les  cadeaux  et  les  dbns;  echangefe  aux  flanw 
-gailJes  el  aux  nocesi  ne  peuvent  etre  regarded  comme. 
Jecpsixd'un  v^sitaWis.'  aciat».  Touitefoisy  en  Serbie,  1q' 
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fiance  paie  a  son  futur  beau-pere  de  un  k  six  ducats" 
pour  la  fille,  outre  les  cadeaux  habituels.  II  lui  paie 
encore  le  prix  d'une  pelisse.  Le  frere  de  la  fiancee  re- 
Qoit  aussi  une  somme  d'argent  pour  s'acheter  une 
paire  de  bottes.  Avant  la  publication  du  code  serbe, 
on  convenait  de  ces  divers  paiemenfs  le  jour  des- 
fiangailles. 

En  Bulgarie,  le  jeune  boname  donne  jusqu'4  mille 
grosches  aux  parents  de  la  fille  et,  en  outre,  quelques 
ducats  a  la  naere.  II  donne  aussi  des  moucboirs,  des 
chaussures  et  autres  objets  k  ses  futurs  beaux-freres 
et  belles-soeurs.  A  Risan,  on  fait  I'espece  de  ceremo- 
nie  suivante  :  Huit  jours  avant  les  noces ,  les  deux 
peres  des  fiances  rassemblent  leurs  amis  sur  lagrand'- 
place  du  village.  On  sert  de  I'eau-de-vie  a  tons  les 
convives.  Le  pere  du  jeune  homme  boit  toujours  le 
premier  a  la  sante  du  jeune  couple.  II  tient  de  sa 
main  droite  son  verre  sur  lequel  on  a  place  une 
pomme  avec  un  sequin,  et  il  le  pr6sente  au  pere  de 
la  fille  qui  prend  la  pomme  et  met  le  sequin  en  poche 
au  profit  de  la  caisse  de  la  maison.  G'est  sans  doute  h 
cause  de  cette  ceremonie  que  le  peuple  dit  qu'on  a 
vendu  la  fille  pour  un  sequin. 

Quant  au  ceremonial  de  la  noce,  qui  est  ordinaire- 
ment  tres-solennel  et  caracterise  bien  I'esprit  d'un 
peuple,  void  en  quoi  il  consiste  chez  les  Serbes.  G'est 
presque  une  analyse  que  nous  allons  faire  maintenant 
du  livre  de  M.  Bogigid ,  si  riche  sur  cette  matiere  en 
details  fort  interessants. 

Le  mariage  est  pour  les  Serbes  un  des  actes  les  plus 
solennels  de  la  vie.  Ge  n'est  pas  seulement  une 
grande  fete  de  famille ,  c'est  comme  une  fete  publi- 
que ;  car  tout  le  village  est  heureux  d'y  apporter  sa. 
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part  de  joie.  Les  convives  de  la  noce  sont  accost6& 
par  tout  le  monde  et  salues  avec  I'appellation  de 
monsieur,  titre  que  les  Serbes  ne  se  donnent  pas  dans 
leurs  relations  ordinaires.  On  se  decouvre  devant  le 
cortege  nuptial,  mais  les  convives  n'6tent  jamais  leur 
chapeau,  pas  meme  a  la  table  du  festin.  lis  portent 
tous  des  batons  ornes  de  rubans  de  diverses  couleurs  ; 
le  baton  est  chez  le  Serbe  un  signe  de  distinction.  II 
n'y  a  que  les  hauls  personnages  du  village  qui  aient  le 
droit  d'en  avoir  k  la  promenade.  Le  menu  peuple  n'en 
porte  jamais. 

Et  quelle  activite  !  quel  mouvement  dans  la  maison 
ou  les  noces  vont  avoir  lieu  !  On  frotte  ,  on  balaie , 
on  nettoie  I'habitation  durant  toute  une  semaine. 
Les  lilies  s'occupent  de  leur  toilette  et  les  femmes 
preparent  le  repas  nuptial  dans  la  cuisine ,  surtout 
les  gateaux,  qui  jouent  un  si  grand  role  pendant  les 
fetes  du  mariage.  La  veille  des  noces ,  divers  rotis 
tournent  sur  les  broches  autour  d'un  grand  feu ,  et 
chacun  est  heureux  de  donner  un  coup  de  main; 
car,  ce  soir-la,  on  attend  le  futur  avec  ses  amis. 

Sur  le  littoral  create ,  les  noces  ont  toujours  lieu 
un  dimanche ;  mais  la  fete  commence  le  samedi  soir, 
Des  le  coHcher  du  soleil,  quatre  femmes  vont  en  chan- 
tant  de  porte  en  porte  ■;  elles  se  rendent  ensuite  de- 
vant la  maison  du  fiance ,  qui  parait  sur  le  seuil  en 
habit  de  fete  et  distribue  aux  chanteuses  des  gateaux 
et  du  vin.  Une  foule  de  petits  bambins  qui  les  suivent 
reclament  aussi  leur  part,  et  la  jeune  fiancee  ne  les 
oublie  pas  devant  la  porte  de  sa  maison.  Elle  prend 
dans  un  grand  tamis  des  prunes  et  des  figues  seches, 
des  morceaux  de  pain  doux,  des  amendes,  des  roses 
etles  jette  au  milieu  des  petits  criards,  qui  se  dispu- 
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tent  gaiement  et  s'arrachent  toutes  ceS' friaadises.  La, 
meme  scene  ailieu  devant  la  maison  du  fiance,  maigi 
c'est  une  de  ses  plus  proches  pai-entes  qui  disltibue. 
les  memes  cadeaux  aux  enfants. 

La  nuit  venue,  on  ferme  tou'tes  leaportes  dela  maisoA 
die  la  fiancee  pour  n'etre  point  surpris.par  les  convives,, 
parce  qu'ils  doivent  payer  leur  entree.  On  est  atten?-. 
tif  au  moindre  bruit  exterieur ;  et  des  qu'on  entend 
un  chant  lointain,  car  les;  convives  d'une  noce  chan- 
tent  toujours,  on;  eteint  les  lumleres  et.le,  plus  gran di 
silence  regne  dans  la  maison.  Mais  les  chants  se  rap^ 
prochent,  et  voila  qu'on  frappe  a  la  porte.  Personne 
ne  repond.  On  frappe  uneseconde  fois.  Point  de  rey. 
ponse  encore.  L'inapatience  gagne  les  convives  et  oni 
frappe  avec  plus  de  force.  Une  voix  de  I'intepieur  so. 
fait  entendre  :  «  Au  nom  de  I>ieu,  quii  frappe  dqne 
»  si  tard  !»■--«  De  pauvresivoyageurs,  repond,  une 
»  voix  du  dehors,  des  honnetes, gens  qui,  cherchenfc 
»  leur  brebis  egaree.  Pent  etre  pourrez-vous  nous  en, 
»  donner  des  nouvelles.  Ouvrez-nous  done  la  porlev,n 
Mais  le  domadin  ne  se  rendjpasia  cette  supplication, 
et  il  replique  :  <i  II  est  trop^  taj-di  Vous  viendrez'  de- 
»  main  chercher  votce.  brebis.  »  G'omme  cette  reponsei 
ne  satisfait  pas  les;  visiteurs  nocturnes ,  I'un  d'eus. 
prei^d  la  parole  et  dit :  «  Ah  !  mes  braves  gens,  celui 
»  qui  a  une  affaire-  urgente  n'a  pas  le  temps  d'atten-r 
»  dre  jusqu'au  lendemain.  Ouvrez-nous  la  porte,  car 
»  le  temps  est  bien  mauvais.  »  Et  I'on  se  met  alorsa 
chanter  en  chceur  :  «  De  la.neige  jusqu'aux  genoux  , 
»  de  I'eau  jusqu'aux  epaules.  »  Mais  la  porte  reste 
toujours  ferm6e>  ©t  lesooUoques  durent  encore  longr,  " 
temps. 

Enfin,   I'entr^e  devient  libre ,  et  le  premier  qui 


frauchitJieseuU  offre  du  via  a  taus  les  assigtaats.  Ga 
vinest  appQFte  par  les  eaqvives  dans  une  grande  ou- 
tre. Apres  que  tout;  le  laonde  a  bu ,  le  domatSm  fait 
defiler  toutes  les  filJea  de  la  maison  devant  les  visi- 
teurs,,afla  qu'ils  cherchent «  leur  brebis  perdue.  »  La, 
fiancee  arrive  tQujqwrs.  la  dernierei.  DeS;  que  s,on  fu.tar 
I'apercoit ,  il  I'embrasse ;  la  musique  oomoience  alors, 
a.jpuer,  et  on  se  met  i,  table.  Puis  les  jeunes  gargqns 
et. leg  Jeunea  fiUes  chantent  et  dansent;.et!qiiand  on 
s?est  biea  amuse,  on  se.  separe  avant  mjnuit,,  maiSj 
poiur  recommencer  joyeusenaent  le  lende^iajn.. 

Ab  GradiSka  et  a  Brod ,  le  fiance  se  rend  la  veille 
dfis  noces  chez  son  temon  pour  I'inviter  au  sonper 
qui  se  donne  chez  lui.  II  est  accompagne  d'un  joueur 
de  cornemuse  et  de  I'anai  qui  doit,  au  mariage,  remplir 
les  fonotions  de  cuisinier.  Gelui-ci  invite  a  son  tour 
les  convives  de  la  noce.  Pendant  ce  temps-la,  les  fil- 
les  quale  fiance  cannait  se  rendent  chez  lui;  elles 
s'asseysnt  autour  d'une  table  sur  laquelle  il  y  a  HQ; 
gateau,  une  bouteille  de  vin  et  un  bouquet  de  fleurs, 
et  elles  se  mettent  a  chanter.  Durant  la  meme  soiree, 
le  frere  du  fiance.,  sa  femme   et  quelques-uns  des, 
cpnvives,   accompagnes  du,  joueur  de  cornemuse, 
vont  se  presenter  chez  la  future ;  mais  on  leur  defend 
I'entree  de  la  maison.  Toutefois  la  resistance  n'est 
pas  aussi  longue  ni  aussi  grande  que  sur  le  littoral 
croate.  Les  convives  paient  une  certaine  somme ,,  et 
on  leur  ouvre  la  porte.  Gette  espece  de  droit  d'entrefe 
appartient  toujours  aux  chan tenses  et,  a  la  cuisiniere; 
de  la  noce  ;  car  on  faifc  beancoup  chanter  leg  jeunesi 
fllles,  surtout  en  Serbie,.,EJle  donnent  ordinaireroent; 
une  serenade  devant  la  njaison  du  fiance ,  trois.  jowrs 
«yant  les  aofles,  et  la  yejlle  oette  serenade  a  Uea^ 
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dans  la  maison.  Le  droit  d'entree,  paye  chez  la  future 
par  le  cortege  nuptial ,  se  retrouve  egalement  comme 
coutume  chez  les  Bulgares  et  les  Dalmates. 

Aux  bouches  de  Gattaro  et  a  Bukovica ,  I'invitation 
des  convives  se  fait  tres-solennellement.  C'est  le  do- 
madin  du  fiance  qui  s'en  charge  lui-meme ;  et  pour 
accomplir  dignement  sa  mission ,  il  porte  avec  lui 
une  outre,  ornee  de  rubans,  de  mouchoirs,  de  pom- 
mes,  et  remplie  de  vin.  L'outre  se  vide  chez  I'invite, 
et  I'invite  la  remplit  de  nouveau,  mais  il  regoit  un- 
mouchoir ,  de  la  laine  ou  autres  objets  comme  pre-; 
sents  de  noce  ,  qui  sont  ensuite  ofFerts  k  la  mariee. 

En  Bulgarie,  lefutur  designe  de  sesplus  proches  deux 
parents  pour  aller  inviter  le  temoin  et  les  autres  con- 
vives, lis  ont  pour  la  circonstance  une  couronne  de 
fleurs  sur  la  tele ,  et  l'outre  de  vin  richement  paree 
ne  s'oublie  jamais. 

Ges  f^tes  qui  precedent  le  mariage  sont  tres-repan- 
dues  ,  surtout  dans  le  cercle  bulgare  de  Ljeskovac, 
Toutes  les  femmes  de  la  communaute  du  futur  se 
rendent,  la  veille  des  noces,  chez  la  fiancee,  avec  qui 
elles  soupent ;  mais ,  avant  de  se  mettre  a  table ,  on 
leur  montre  les  cadeaux  qui  leur  sont  destines  et  qui 
se  trouvent  etales  sur  un  meuble.  Ghaque  femme  met 
une  piece  d'or  ou  d'argent  sur  le  present  qui  lui  est: 
destine. 

A  Risan ,  c'est  le  frere  du  futur ,  accompagne  de  sa 
soeur,  qui  va  voir  les  cadeaux  ;  ei  k  cette  occasion,  il 
apporte  k  la  fiancee  divers  presents,  des  has,  un  mi- 
roir,  un  peigne  et  des  chaussures  pour  la  mere ,  etc. 
Lorsqu'on  a  examine  les  robes  et  les  autres  objets 
etales ,  on  les  met  tons  dans  une  caisse ,  oti  les  visi- 
teurs  jettent  quelques  pieces  d'argent ;  on  ferme  en- 
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suite  la  caisse ,  et  la  cle  est  apportee  au  flanc6  par 
son  frere. 

En  Bulgarie ,  lorsque  les  femmes  s'en  vont ,  la  fu- 
ture leur  distribue  quelques  nouveaux  presents  et  en- 
voie  a  son  flance  un  mouchoir  brode  en  or.  Cette  vi- 
,site  des  femmes  se  fait  le  jeudi.  Le  vendredi,  toutes 
les  flUes  parentes  du  futur  sont  regalees  chez  lui ;  et 
apres  le  repas ,  elles  se  rendent  chez  la  fiancee  pour 
la  saluer  en  son  nom.  Un  diner  leur  est  offert ;  on 
s'amuse  apres  le  diner,  et  les  fiUes  vont  ensuile  faire 
toutes  ensemble  les  invitations  k  la  noce. 

Lorsqu'elles  sont  de  retour  chez  le  futur,  on  pro- 
cede  a  une  curieuse  ceremonie.  On  fait  passer  de  la 
farine  a  travers  sept  tamis,  et  dans  I'un  de  ces  tamis 
se  trouve  I'anneau  nuptial  avec  quelques  noix.  Le 
tamis  est  tenu  par  deux  gargons ,  dont  I'un  doit  etre 
un  premier  ne  ;  I'autre  est  paye  pour  remplir  sa  fono- 
tion.  Au  chant  des  filles ,  les  femmes  font  un  gateau 
avec  cette  farine;  on  I'enduit  de  miel,  et  on  le  rompt 
en  forme  de  croix  au-dessus  de  la  tete  du  futur,  dont 
.on  enduit  egalement  le  visage  de  miel.  Le  gateau  est 
ensuite  distribue  aux  femmes  et  aux  enfants  de  la 
maison.  Des  que  la  nuit  arrive,  les  femmes  se  sepa- 
rent,  et  les  jeunes  amis  du  futur  viennent  souper 
chez  lui.  Le  fiance  n'est  pas  assis  a  table,  maisil  doit 
servir  ses  amis.  Pendant  ce  temps,  la  fiancee  regoit 
egalement  ses  amies  et  les  invite  a  souper. 

Le  lendemain ,  le  jeune  homme  envoie  a  sa  future 
ses  robes  de  noce  avec  toute  la  parure  qu'elle  doit 
porter  le  jour  de  son  mariage.  Sept  jeunes  gargons 
portent  ces  cadeaux  sur  leur  tete.  Des  filles  les  ac- 
compagnent.  De  son  cote,  la  future  envoie  a  son  fiance 
4ivers  objets  de  toilette  et  la  chaussure  du  jour  de  la 
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HDce.  Le  tneme  jour,  te  frtfre  ou  uQ  cousiil  du  fiance 
va  saluer  la  future.  II  porte  avec  lui  une  gourde  pleilie 
de  vin  et  une  gusla ,  espece  de  mandoline  k  une 
corde.  II  tient  a  la  main  un  Mton  et  un'  mouchoir. 
En  saluant  la  future,  il  lui  Offre  du  vin  de  sa  gourde, 
mais  elle  n'en  boit  que  quelques  gouttes  et  lui  donne 
une  seconde  gusla  qu'elle  lui  suspend  au  cou.  Le 
jeune  homme  se  rendensuite  Chez  les  convives  pour 
les  inviter  une  seconde  fois  k  la  noce. 

Dans  la  plupart  des  pays  oiiles  Slaves  meridionaux 
ont  conserve  I'habitude  de  porter  les  armes  sur  eux, 
tons  les  hommes  viennent  en  armes  k  la  noce.  II  y  a 
quatre  sortes  de  personnes  qui  prennent  part  aux  fe- 
tes nupti  ales  :  les  maires;  les  membfes  de  leur  fk- 
iriille  ;  'les  svati  ,  c'est-a-dire  ceux  qui  constituent  le 
cortege  et  jouent  un  r61e  actif  dans  la  ceremonie ; 
tousles  autres  invites  qui,  eux,  sont  de  simples  spec- 
tateurs. 

A  Risan,  les  fetes  nuptiales  commencent  huit  joij-rs 
avant  le  mariage.  Ce  jour-la ,  le  futur  envoie  une 
bouteille  d'eau-de-vie  a  la  maison  de  sa  fiancee;  et 
apres  avoir  bu  I'eau-de-vie ,  on  lui  renvoie  la  bou- 
teille de  nouveau  pleine  avec  une  grenade  ^tun  bou- 
quet de  fleurs  dorees.  On  fait  ensuite  un  r^gal  chez 
les  fiances  ;  mais,  avant  toutes  choses,  on  va  chercber 
k  T'^gli'S'e  un  drapeau  qui  est  tout  particuli^rement 
destine  aux  fStes  nuptiales.  Quelques  jeunes  gens , 
cinq  ou  sept,  le  nombre  doit  toujours  elre  impair, 
I'apportent  et  le  mfettent  sur  le  point  le  plus  61ev& 
de  la  maison,  afln^que  tout  le  monde  puisse  le  voir. 
Pendant  ce  tetaps-ila,  on  danse  le  kolo ,  ou  ronde 
nationale,  devant  la  porte,  et  c'est  la  mere  du  fianc6 
qui  conduit  la  danse.  Jadis ,  au  lieu  du  drapeau,  on 
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iftlMit  dlie*6h;er  un  Olivier ;  tet  cet  usage  est  observe 
ifl'e  aos  joors,  lorsque  lafamille  de  I'un  des  deux  flan- 
fces  Se  trouve  en  deuil.  Enfin,  la  veille  des  noces,  les 
convive^  envoientun  demi-mouton ,  dont  la  tete  n'a 
'pas  ete  separee  du  corps.  On  lui  met  dans  la  gueule 
une  branche  de-laurier.  Le  present  du  demi-mouton 
ast  totrjours  accompagne  d'un  pain  orne  de  petits 
drapeanx,  de  fleurs  et  de  deux  bouteilles  de  vin. 

Le  personnage  le  plus  important  ce  ,jour-la  parmi 
les  svati,  c'est  \e  ktmi  on  temoin  du  fiance  qui  devient, 
par  Sa  foMetiou  imeme,  ^un  tres^proche  parent  des  nou- 
veaux  aiari6s.  Dans  les  maisons  riches,  11  y  a  plu- 
sieurs  ftfefloins  qui  sont  tous  cependant  inferieurs  ea 
rang  'a  celui  du  fiance.  Un  autre  personnage  presque 
aussi  important,  c'est  le  stari  svat,  qui  arrange  toute 
la  tf^femonie.  Dansl'Herzegovine,  il  remplit  en  outre 
l&s  feinotions  d'orateur.  D  y  a  encore  comtne  person- 
nage le  fdre  des  noces,  commandant  du  cortege  nup- 
tial, et  qui  doit  etre  toujours  I'oncle  maternel  du 
fiance  ou  le  neveu  de  sa  mere.  A  la  tete  du  cortege 
marehent  le  porte-drapeau  etle  pnvenac,  qui  remplit 
Ifes  fonctions  de  messager  et  annonce  partout  I'arrivee 
de  la  n'oce.  file  premier  gargon  d'honneur  est  tou- 
-30UES  'le  frere  ou  le  cousin  du  futur;  Let  les  flUes 
d^oiraeur ,  qui  ferment  une  espece  de  cour  a  la 
'ttlaJ'iee,  sont  aussi  de  ses  plus  proches  parents.  Le 
(S&M^,  ipersonnage  demi-comique,  remplit  encore  dans 
to  inoee'un  r61e  important  assez  sembkble  a  celui 
d'uB  maitre  desceremonies.  II  tient  a  la  main  un  gros 
Mton,  orne  4e  mouchoirs  de  diverses  couleurs.  On 
eboisit  ordinairement  pour  cet  office  un  bon  parleur 
et  Un  bomme  d'espfrit.  C'est  lui  qui  porte  les  toasts 
etxqai'veille  atterftiv^mentl  ce  que  tout  se  passe  con- 
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formement  au  programme  de4a  fete.  En  Dalmatie,  il 
y  a  un  autre  personaage ,  nomme  le  buMiaS.  G'est  un 
enfant  de  dix  a  quinze  ans.  II  porte  une  bouteille  en 
bois  remplie  de  vin ,  du  pain  Wane  et  de  la  viande 
rotie.  Tons  ces  dignitaires  de  la  noce  sont  nommes  k 
Risan  par  les  deux  peres  des  fiances. 

Le  jour  des  noces,  tout  le  village  est  pavoise  de 
drapeaux ,  d'oii  pendent  de  longs  rubans  de  diverses 
couleurs.  Une  pomme  est  attachee  au  bout  de  la 
■hampe  des  drapeaux.  Les  convives  se  reunissent  dans 
la  maison  de  la  future ;  ils  prennent  du  cafe  pendant 
qu'elle  fait  sa  toilette ,  et  on  attend  le  fiance. 

Dans  quelques  parties  de  la  Groatie ,  la  future  sort 
de  sa  chambre  tout  habillee ,  mais  dechaussee  :  la 
chaussure  lui  est  apportee  et  mise  aux  pieds  par  le 
temoin.  Au  sortir  de  la  cbambre,  son  pere  lui  donne 
un  petit  soufflet  sur  la  joue ,  en  lui  mettant  sur  la  tete 
une  couronne  de  perles ,  qui ,  dans  ce  pays,  remplace 
les  fleurs. 

Enfin,  on  entend  le  chant  du  cortege  qui  arrive 
ponctuellement  a  I'heure  convenue.  En  tete  parait  le 
drapeau  porte  par  I'un  des  convives.  II  est  suivi  du 
temoin  qui  marche  avec  la  premiere  fiUe  d'honneur. 
Vient  eusuite  le  fiance  avec  la  seconde  fiUe  d'hon- 
neur. La  derniere  personne  du  cortege,  c'est  la  soljaSa^ 
qui  est  toujours  une  proche  parente  de  la  fiancee^  EUe 
porte  dans  son  tablier  des  sucreries  et  des  grains  de 
froment  qu'elle  jette  durant  la  marche  parmi  les  mem- 
bres  du  cortege  nuptial.  Quand  le  cortege  approche 
de  la  maison ,  les  filles  attachent  un  bouquet  de  roses 
artificielles  sui"  la  poitrine  des  convives ;  mais  le  te- 
moin regoit  un  gros  bouquet  de  fleurs  naturelles.  Son 
premier  devoir  en  entrant  est  de  chausser  la  fiancee. 
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11  apporte  Ja  chaussbre  dans  un  momchoir  de  soie,  et 
la  presents  a  la  future  qui  s'empresse  d'en  retirer  sans 
qu'on  s'en  apergoive  les  pieces  de  monnaie  qu'on  y  a 
mises. 

;  Des  que  la  future  est  chaussee ,  on  se  rend  k  Teglise ; 
^t  la  ceremonie  religieuse  finie ,  on  revient  a  la  maison 
de  la  mariee.  line  table  bien  garnie  attend  les  convives. 
Des  toasts  sans  fin  sent  portes.  Les  jeunes  fllles  reci- 
tent  des  vers  coixiposes  pour  la  circonstance.  Mais  les 
fllles  d'honneur  sont  tres-affairees.  Elles  vont  de  mai- 
son en  naaison  distribuer  dans  le  village,  au  noni  des 
convives,  des  gSteaiix,  du  roti  et  des  fruits ;  car  chaque 
invite  a  le  droit  d'envoyer  a  ses  connaissances  tout  ce 
qu'il  lui  plait. 

A  Lika ,  lorsque  la  future  sort  de  sa  chambre ,  elle 
est  pxesentee  aux  convives  par  son  frere ,  qui  dit  a 
haute  voix  :  «  Voici  ma  sceur !  qui  veut  en  prendre 
soin?  J  Le  temoin  s'avance  et  repond  :  <Dieu  et  moi. » 
II  la  prend  alors  par  la  main  ,  en  lui  glissant  une  piece 
de  monnaie,  et  va  la  remettre  au  premier  gargori 
d'honneur,  qui  lui  fait  faire  trois  fois  le  tour  du  foyer, 
€t  a  chaque  tour  elle  s'incline  profondement  devant 
1b  feu.  Apres  cette  courte  ceremonie,  elle  regoit  la 
benediction  de  ses  parents ,  et  on  se  rend  a  I'eglise. 
Le  'cortege  est  toujours  arme  et  a  cheval.  A  c6te  de 
la  fiancee  marche  son  futur  beau- frere,  qui  tient  la 
bride  du  cheval ;  elle  salue  tout  le  monde  en  passant, 
a  Fexception  des  jeunes  enfants  et  des  mendiants. 
'  n  en  est  de  meme  en  Serbie  et  dans  beaucoup  de 
contrees  de  la  Dalmatie.  Mais,  en  Bulgarie,  on  va 
chercher  la  fiancee  dans  une  voiture  attelee  des  plus 
beaux  bceufs  que  possede  la  maison.  Deux  autres  voi- 
tiires  portent  separement  les  fllles  et  les  hommes. 

7 
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TJne  partie  du  cortege  est  souvent  a  cheval.  Lorsqu'on 
SB  rend  k  I'eglise ,  la  future  est  toujours  debout  dans 
sa  voiture.  Le  temoin  se  trouve  pres  d'elle  ;  et  4 
r^glise ,  elle  est  port^e  k  son  banc  par  le  djever. 

Dans  quelques  parties  de  la  Groatie ,  le  jour  des 
noces  commence  par  un  dejeuner  chez  le  futur.  On 
sert  trois  plats  seulement,  et  apres  chaque  plat  on 
porte  les  toasts  :  le  premier,  k  la  sainte  croix ;  le  se^- 
eond ,  a  I'un  des  trois  archanges ,  et  le  troisieme ,  au 
nom  du  Tout-Puissant.  Les  memes  toasts  sont  portes 
dans  la  maison  de  la  future ,  cbez  qui  Ton  se  regale 
aussi,,  mais  toutes  portes  closes;  car  les  svati  ne- 
doivent  pas  pouvoir  entrer  librement.  Toutefois  ^ 
dans  cette  contree ,  on  ne  les  laisse  pas  attendre  long- 
temps  ,  et  on  leur  ouvre  la  porte  k  la  simple  demande 
de  celui  qui  conduit  le  cortege.  Alors  on  se  met  i 
boire,  mais  on  evite  soigneusement  de  parler  direc- 
tement  de  la  future ;  le  premier  gargon  d'honneur 
invite,  au  contraire,  d'un  ton  plaisant  I'anclen  des^ 
convives  a  se  mettre  k  la  recherche  du  gibier  qu'on 
est  venu  chasserpour  le  futur,  qui,  seul  dans  la  so- 
ciete ,  n'est  pas  encore  marie ;  les  dignitaires  de  la 
noce  sont  toujours  maries.  On  va  done  chercher  la 
fiancee  dans  sa  chambre  et  on  I'amene  au  futur.  Les 
parents  les  aspergent  d'eau  b6nite;  et  apres  un  court 
dejeuner,  on  se  rend  k  I'eglise. 

Dans  I'Herz^govine  et  le  Montenegro ,  lorsque  les 
parents  donnent  leur  benediction  k  la  future ,  celle-ci 
tient  un  verre  de  vin  ,  et  elle  conserve  ce  verre  durant 
toute  sa  vie  comme  une  pr6cieuse  relique. 

Dans  les  villages  des  bouches  de  Gattaro,  la  flancefr 
se  cache  le  jour  des  noces.  Lorsque  les  convives  se 
presentent  chez  elle ,  ses  parents  leur  demandent  s'ils 
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Teconnaitraient  celle  qu'ils  cherchent.  «  Tres-certaine- 
ment,  »  repondent-ils.  On  fait  alors  venir  une  vieille 
femme.  L'hilarite  est  grande  a  la  vue  de  cette  bonne 
vieille  jouant  le  r61e  de  fiancee ;  et  apres  quelques 
remontranees  de  la  part  des  convives,  on  fait  defller 
devant  eux  toutes  les  fllles  de  la  maison.  La  future  se 
trouve  la  derniere,  mais  elle  est  habillee  comme  une 
femme.  «  La  voila!  »  s'ecrie-t-on  ;  et  les  femmes  la 
poussent  parmi  les  convives ,  du  milieu  desquels  le 
premier  garQon  d'honneur  la  prend  sous  son  manteau 
rouge  qu'il  lui  jette  sur  les  epaules.  G'est  alors  seule- 
ment  que  tout  le  cortege  pent  entrer  dans  la  maison. 
Le  chef  presente  a  la  future  ses  cadeaux ;  elle  les  baise 
tous  en  s'inclinant  profondement  jusqu'a  terre;  puis, 
elle  embrasse  les  svati.  Pendant  le  diner,  elle  est  as- 
sise a  une  table  separee  avec  les  deux  gargons  d'hon- 
neur. Lorsque  le  cortege  se  met  en  marche  pour  aller 
a  I'eglise,   un  nouvel  incident  I'arrete  tout  court. 
Devant  la  maison  se  trouvent  trois  oulres,  dont  deux 
entierement  remplies  de  vin ,  la  troisieme  pleine  k 
demi.  L'ancien  de  la  maison  demande  au  temoin  s'il 
:  prefere  vivre  au  village  ou  a  la  ville ,  et  celui-ci  repond  i 
«  J'ai  traverse  bien  des  villes  en  faisant  le  commerce ; 
»  mais  je  suis  ne  au  village  et  je  le  prefere  a  la  ville.  > 
En  disant  ces  paroles,  il  vise  celle  des  trois  outres 
qu'il  croit  a  demi-pleine ,  et  s'il  se  trompe ,  on  ne  le 
laisse  point  partir  avant  que  lui  et  les  svati  n'aient  bu 
tout  le  vin. 

En  Groatie,  c'est  le  gargon  d'honneur  et  la  scEur 
du  fiance  qui  vont  chercher  la  fiancee.  Les  autres 
membres  du  cortege  se  rendent  directement  k  I'eglise. 
.A  StraSnica,  dans  le  comitat  de  Syrmium,  c'est  le 
.start  svat  qui  va  chez  la  future;  il  est  accompagne  du 
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-commandant  ou  capitaine  du  cortege.  Le  stari  svat 
apporte  a  la  jeune  fille  sa  rohe  des  noces  comme  un 
present  de  son  futur  mari ,  et  il  en  revet  lui-meme  la 
.iiancee. 

Sur  le  littoral  dalmate ,  on  ne  livre  pas  de  suite  la 

future,  qui  est  du  reste  fort  bien  cachee  dans  la  mai- 

son.  La  domadica  fait  venir  toutes  les  filles  de  la 

communaute ,  et  les  visiteurs  cherchent  en  vain  celle 

qu'ils  ont  mission  de  decouvrir.  Sur  ces  entrefaites , 

un  ou  deux  gargons  du  cortege  s'esquivent  et  tSchent 

-de  decouvrir  la  cachette  de  la  fiancee.  S'ils  la  trou- 

.vent,  ils  annoncent  leur  decouverte  par  deux  coups 

:  de  pistolet. 

,  A  Risan  ,  on  ne  connait  pas  cette  coutume.  Lors- 
•  que  le  cortege  arrive  devant  la  maison ,  les  convives 
tirent  un  coup  de  fusil.  Un  domestique  sort,  prend 
■.leur  long  fusil ,  le  nettoie  et  le  charge  de  nouveau  , 
.rnais  avec  la  poudre  de  son  maitre.  Les  convives 
.etant  entres  se  lavent  les  mains,  et  on  se  met -a 
/itable. 

;.  ..Chez  les  Serbes ,  les  divers  toasts  sent  toujours 
:  adresses  an  commandant  du  cortege ,  et  c'est  lui  qui 
;  doit  repondre  pour  celui  k  la  sante  duquel  on  a  bu. 
i  Ainsi,  par  exemple  lorsqu'on  porte  la  sante  du  djever, 
on  leve  son  verre  en  disant :  «  Que  mon  commandant 
!  »  se  porte  bien  !  »  au  lieu.de  :  «  A  la  sante  de  notre 
:  »  djever !  »  etc. ,  etc. ,  et  le  commandant  porte  lui- 
meme  la  sante  du  djever,  qui  remercie  en  levant  et 
■i  buvant  un  troisieme  verre  de  vin.  Une  pareille  cou- 
;  tume  existe  en  Hongrie  dans  tons  les  grands  diners. 

Quant  k  la  future ,  elle  n'apparait  a  ces  repas  que 
!  .vers  la  fin.  Elle  sort  de  sa  chambre,  conduite  par  son 
J  frere  et  par  le  gargon  d'honneur.  Son  pere  1' attend, 
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assis  sur  une  chaise.  Des  qu'ils  sont  tous  les  trois  pres 
de  Idi ,  il  leur  demande  ce  qu'ils  veulent  d'un  «  pe- 
pheur.  »  «  Nous  demandons,  repondent  le  frere  et  le 
J  gargon  d'honiieur ,  que  tu  dises  une  bonne  pairole' 
»  a  ta  fllle ,  afln  que  Dieu  te  donne  aussi  tout  ce  que 
j>  tu  desires.  »  Le  pere  prend  alors  un  gateau  avec 
un  verre  de  vin  ,  et  il  dit :  «  Ma  chere  fllle ,  que  Dieu 
»  t'accorde  tout  le  bien  que  je  puis  me  souhaiter  k 
»  moi-meme.  »  II  boit  ensuite  quelques  gouttes  de 
vin  et  passe  le  verre  et  le  gateau  a  sa  femme ,  qui 
prononce  a  peu  pres  les  memes  paroles.  Le  verre  et 
le  gateau  font  le  tour  de  tous  les  parents ,  et  tous  ex- 
priment  les  memes  souhaits.  Gette  ceremonie  ,  qu'on 
appelle  la  bonne  prUre ,  se  termine  enfin  par  des 
chants ,  et  Ton  se  rend  k  I'eglise.  Mais  le  frere ,  qui 
ne  veut  point  livrer  sa  scBur ,  dit  au  djever  :  «  Si  tu 
»  veux  que  je  te  donne  une  pareille  fllle ,  tu  dois 
J  :!' adorer.  »  Et  apres  une  longue  dispute,  le  djever 
donne  un  ou  deux  ecus  au  gargon  d'honneur ,  et  la 
future  lui  est  immediatement  livree. 

Dans  le  banat  de  Hongrie,  les  flUes  retiennent  aussi 
la  future  et  ne  la  Mchent  pas  avant  d' avoir  obtenu 
une  certaine  somme  d'argent.  La  flancee  doit  acheter 
elle-meme  sa  delivrance.  Le  premier  qui  entre  regoit 
d'elle  un  essuie-main.  Son  frere  la  remet  alors  au 
temoin,  qui  la  conduit  a  I'eglise. 

Le  meme  ceremonial  ou  a  peu  pres  a  lieu  en  Bul- 
garie.  Lorsque  la  flancee  paralt  devant  le  temoin, 
celui-ci  lui  couvre  le  visage  d'un  mouchoir  qu'on  ne 
lui  6te  qu'au  domicile  de  son  mari,  ainsi  que  nous  le 
dirons  tout  a  I'heure,  et  des  qu'elle  est  voilee ,  elle 
s'incline  profondement  devant  les  convives  au  moins 
dduze  fois. 
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A  Konavlje ,  deux  corteges  arm6s  se  mettent  en 
route  en  meme  temps  pour  se  rendre  k  I'eglise.  L'un 
part  de  la  maison  du  futur  et  I'autre  de  la  maison  de 
la  future.  lis  se  rencontrent  k  mi-chemin.  Mais  il 
s'agit  alors  d'obtenir  livraison  de  la  flanc6e.  II  y  a  de 
longues  disputes ,  qui  se  terminent  toujours  par  le 
<;ompromis  suivant :  Le  cortege  de  la  future  promet 
k  I'autre  de  lui  livrer  la  fiancee,  mais  k  I'eglise  seule- 
ment;  et,  lapaix  conclue,  lesdeux  corteges  marchent 
de  concert. 

Dans  quelques  parties  de  la  Serbie,  la  future  attend 
le  cortege  sur  le  seuil  meme  de  sa  maison.  EUe  place 
un  soc  de  charrue  devant  sa  porte,  et  lorsque  son  futur 
descend  de  cheval,  il  doit  mettre  un  pied  sur  le  soc. 

Lorsque  la  ceremonie  religieuse  est  terminee ,  on 
revient  avec  ordre  a  la  maison  de  la  mariee ,  oil  les 
convives  se  regalent  encore  une  fois.  Mais  il  y  a  des 
contrees,  en  Serbie  et  en  Bulgarie,  par  exemple,  oh 
les  jeunes  maries  se  rendent  directement  de  I'eglise 
h  la  demeure  del'epoux.  Danslecomitat  deSyrmium, 
on  se  separe  au  sortir  de  I'eglise ;  chacun  rentre  chez 
soi,  mais  pour  se  reunir  de  nouveau  chez  la  mariee, 
oil  la  communaute  du  mari  donne  un  grand  dtner 
aux  convives.  Le  cortege  accompagne  ensuitela  jeune 
epouse,  le  soir  et  k  travers  tout  le  village,  dans  sa 
nouvelle  maison.  A  Bednja ,  village  de  Croatie,  on 
dine  dans  une  auberge  ou  chez  un  ami  de  la  famille 
de  Tepouse,  s'il  y  en  a  un  qui  demeure  dans  le  voi- 
sinage  de  I'eglise;  mais  on  soupe  dans  la  maison  de 
la  marine,  et  Ton  y  reste  ordinairement  jusqu'i 
I'aube.  A  Risan ,  I'^poux  se  rend  seul  avec  ses  amis 
de  I'eglise  k  la  maison  de  ses  parents.  Les  con- 
vives  et  la  mariee  restent  quelque   temps   devant 
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I'eglise  jusqu'i  ce  que  le  jeune  marie  soit  rentre  cbez 
lui. 

Vuk  raconte  que,  dans  ces  contrees,  les  fiances  ou 
les  filles  qui  souffrent  de  la  flevre  se  pressent  autour 
de  la  mariee  devant  la  porte  de  I'eglise  et  lui  deman- 
■dent  a  quelle  epoque  ils  seront  enfln  delivres  de  leur 
mal.  Gomme  il  s'agit  presque  toujours ,  dans  ces  cas 
de  flevre,  de  savoir  a  quelle  epoque  on  se  mariera, 
la  nouvelle  epouse  fixe  ordinairement ,  pour  la  fln  de 
leurs  souffrances,  un  terme  tres-rapproche.  Geci  de- 
montrerait  chez  les  paysans  de  cette  contree  la  croyaace 
Eu  une  certaine  vertu  prophetique  dans  la  flUe  qui 
vient  de  recevoir  le  sacrement  du  mariage,  II  serait 
interessant  de  savoir  si  les  propheties  de  la  nouvelle 
mariee  se  realisent  assez  souvent  pour  confirmer  cette 
•croyance  populaire. 

Le  moment  le  plus  solennel  et  le  plus  touchant  de 
la  journee  des  noces ,  c'est  lorsque  la  mariee  prend 
"Conge  de  ses  parents,  de  ses  freres,  de  ses  soeurs, 
et  qu'elle  dit  adieu  a  toutes  les  compagnes  de  sa  jeu- 
nesse ,  ainsi  qu'aux  associes  de  sa  maison.  Dans  les 
.contrees  ou  la  fiancee  ne  rentre  plus  au  foyer  pater- 
,nel ,  lorsqu'elle.  en  sort  pour  aller  a  I'eglise ,  elle  fait 
ses  adieux  avant  la  ceremonie  religieuse,  c'est-^-dire^ 
au  moment  ou  elle  quitte  pour  toujours  la  maison  de 
ses  parents.  Mais  ,  dans  les  autres  contrees,  les  adieux 
se  font  ordinairement  apres  le  diner  ou  apres  le 
souper. 

La  malle  de  la  mariee  est  apportee  au  milieu  de  la 
•chambre.  On  la  recouvre  entierement  d'un  long  et 
grand  tapis  sur  lequel '  le  jeune  couple  se  met  a  ge- 
noux.  Le  pere  s'approche  d'eux  et  leur  demande  ce 
^u'ils  desirent.  «  Pere ,  ta  benediction ,  »  repondent- 
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ils.  Le  pere  met  alors  ses  mains  sur  leiir  tete  cour- 
bee ,  et ,  s'adressant  a  son  gendre ,  il  lui  recommande* 
sa  fille  et  lui  dit  d'etre  tout  a  la  fois  un  pere  et  un 
frere  pour  elle.  «  Ma  puissance  paternelle ,  ajoute-t-il, 
»  cesse  maintenant.  Prends  done  ma  fille  sous  ta 
»  garde  et  sois  desormais  son  protecteur,  son  soutien 
»  durant  toute  ta  vie.  »  II  recite,  ensuite  la  priere  de 
la  benediction.  La  mere  prononce  rarement  quelques 
paroles ;  mais  elle  se  jette  en  sanglotant  dans  les  bras 
de  sa  fllle  et  la  tient  longtemps  embrass6e.  Pendant 
que  les  femmes  pleurent,  quatre  convives  mettent  la 
malle  sur  leurs  epaule?,  et  un  cinquieme  porte  le  ta-  ■ 
pis.  Dans  I'Herzegovine,  un  petit  gargon,  frere  ou 
cousin  de  la  mariee,  s'assied  sur  la  malle  et  la  defend  - 
centre  ceux  qui  veulent  I'enlever.  II  faut  lui  donner 
une  petite  somme  d'argent  pour  qu'il  se  decide  a  la- 
laisser  emporter. 

Enfin ,  le  cortege  se  met  en  marche.  En  Croatie,  les  - 
fijles  chantent  :  «  Adieu  maintenant,  pauvre  vieille 
»-mere;  »  et  cette  chanson  melancolique  dure  jus- - 
^'aux  approches  de  la  maison  du  nouveau  marie. 
On  change  alors  de  rhythme,  et  I'air  retentit  subite- 
ment  du  chant  plus  joyeux  :  «  Attends,  attends-nous, 
»  tres-chere  mere.  » 

Dans  I'Herzegovine ,  les  parents  de  la  mariee  sui- 
vent  le  cortege  jusqu'a  une  certaine  distance  de  leur 
maison  et  souhaitent  encore,  une  fois  bon  voyage  h  ' 
leur  fille,  qui  doit  tourner  la  tete  vers  ses  parents 
pour  que  ses  enfants  ressemblent  k  sa  famille.  Dans 
ces  contrees ,  la  future  quitte  la  maison  paternelle 
avant  la  c6r6monie  religieuse.  C'est  de  la  demeure  du 
futur  qu'elle  se  rend  k  l'6glise.  Les  parents  du  jeune 
iomme  attendent  les  nouveaux  6poux  sur  le  seuil  de-.' 
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leur  maison.  La  mere  tient  a  la  main  une  coupe  d'ar- 
gent  ou  de  metal,  car  elle  ne  doit  pas  etre  transpa- 
rente  ;  et  avantque  le  temoin  ait  presente  la  nouvelle 
epouse  ,  le  marie  demande  a  sa  mere  ce  que  renferme 
cette  coupe.  «  G'est  du  miel  et  ta  bonne  volonte,  mon 
»  cher  flls,  »  repond  la  mere.  Les  temoins  jettent- 
plusieurs  pieces  d' argent  dans  la  coupe ,  et  la  mere 
boit  alors  quelques  gouttes  du  liquide  que  la  coupe 
renferme.  Cette  ceremonie  se  renouvelle  trois  fois.  Le 
marie  prend  ensuite  la  coupe  et  la  presfenle  a  sa 
femme ,  qui  boit  egalement ;  il  avale  ce  qui  reste  et 
met  I'argent  dans  sa  poche. 

La  malle  est  alors  portee  dans  la  maison  ;  mais 
avant  d'entrer,  le  cortege  se  rend  au  puits  du  village, 
dont  il  fait  trois  fois  le  tour.  Cette  espece  de  proces- 
sion terminee ,  les  nouveaux  epoux  jettent  en  I'air 
leur  pomme  avec  quelques  pieces  de  monnaie,  mais 
de  maniere  qu'elle  ne  tombe  pas  dans  I'eau ,  ce  qui 
n'est  pas  tres-facile ;  car  une  foule  d'enfants  entou- 
rent  le  puits  et  chercbent  a  attraper  la  pomme  en 
I'air.  On  entre  ensuite  a  la  maison.  Parlout  ou  passe 
le  cortege  ,  on  offre  du  via  aux  convives;  les  femmes 
leur  jettent  des  grains  de  froment ,  ce  que  la  soljaSa 
rend  au  double  naturellement.  Pendant  le  souper,  la 
premiere  fiUe  d'bonneur  distribue  des  cadeaux  a  tons 
les  convives  au  nom  de  la  mariee ,  en  leur  disant  : 
«  La  jeune  mariee  vous  offre  ce  cadeau  ;  il  est  petit , 
y  mais  I'amitie  est  grande.  »  Les  convives  distribuent 
aussi  des  presents  de  noce.  lis  mettent  une  obole 
dans  une  grande  assiette  placee  sur  la  table.  Dans  le 
Montenegro,  c'est  le  premier  gargon  d'bonneur  qui 
difitribue  les  presents  de  la  mariee. 

Apres  I'echange  des  cadeaux  ,  le  temoin  conduit  le 
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nouveau  couple  dans  sa  chambre.  Le  mari  6te  lui-' 
meme  la  couronne  nuptiale  de  la  tete  de  sa  femme ; 
et  pendant  que  les  convives  se  regalent  jusqu'i  I'aube,, 
les  jeunes  maries  se  couchent  en  pr6sence  du  temoin. 
Ainsi  se  termine  le  premier  jour  des  noces  sur  tout 
le  littoral  croate. 

A  Lika,  la  mariee ,  avant  d'entrer  dans  la  maisoa 
de  son  mari,  jette  la  pomme  de  la  noce  par-dessus; 
les  toits ;  il  en  est  de  meme  dans  d'autres  contrees. 
Ensuite,  elle  embrasse  sa  belle-mere,  les  soeurs  de 
son  mari  qui  I'attendent  sur  le  seuil  de  la  porta, 
mais  le  cortege  ne  va  pas  au  puits ,  et  la  mariee  entre 
dans  la  maison  de  son  beau-pere ,  conduite  par  le 
premier  gargon  d'honneur.  Elle  fait  trois.fois  le  tour 
du  foyer,  en  s'inclinant  profondement  devant  le  feu. 
Apres  cette  ceremonie ,  sa  belle-mere  vient  s'asseoir 
devant  le  foyer,  et  la  belle-fiUe  pousse  vers  elle  quel- 
ques  morceaux  de  bois  enflammes.  On  demande  k  la 
doma6ica  de  la  graisse ,  avec  laquelle  on  prepare  un 
mets  tout  particulier. 

Cette  coutume  se  pratique  egalement  dans  les  villa- 
ges des  bouches  du  Gattaro.  II  n'y  a  qu'une  legere 
modification.  Lorsque  la  mariee  a  pousse  le  bois  de 
r&tre  vers  sa  belle-mere ,  celle-ci  se  leve  precipitam- 
ment ,  et  la  belle-fille  fait  une  profonde  reverence 
devant  sa  belle-mere  qui  I'embrasse.  Pendant  le  sou- 
per ,  on  joue  k  divers  jeux.  Les  nouveaux  mari6s  se- 
cachent  derri^re  le  temoin.  Si  la  jeune  femme  apergoit, 
son  mari ,  elle  lui  jette  une  pomme.  Lorsque  le  te- 
moin sort  de  la  cbambre  nuptiale,  il  tire  un  coup  de 
pistolet,  et,  i  ce  signal,  les  convives  s'ecrient  : 
«  Ah !  voili  que  le  loup  vient  d'attraper  un  agneau  !  » 

En  Groatie ,  on  offre  k  la  mariee,  sur  le  seuil  meme 
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•de  sa  nouvelle  demeure,  une  petite  gerbe  de  froment 
«t  une  assiette  pleine  de  miettes  de  pain  qu'elle  pose 
sur  la  table  de  la  salle  a  manger.  Gette  coutume, 
qu'on  retrouve  dans  les  confins  militaires,  dans  le 
Montenegro ,  en  Herzegovine  et  dans  le  comitat  de 
Syrmium,  est  un  symbole  de  I'abondance  qu'on  sou- 
haite  au  jeune  menage.  La  mariee  apporte  a  son  tour, 
dans  la  maison  ou  elle  entre ,  un  ou  deux  pains ,  qui 
sont  un  symbole  de  richesse. 

Dans  le  comitat  de  Syrmium ,  on  lui  offre  au  lieu 
de  pain  une  cuilleree  de  miel ,  avec  laquelle  elle  fait 
son  entree  dans  sa  nouvelle  habitation.  II  y  a  des  con- 
trees  ou  elle  baise  le  seuil  de  la  porte  et  le  foyer  de 
la  maison  qui  va  devenir  sa  demeure  et  oil  elle  trou- 
vera  sa  nourriture,  Elle  remue  la  braise  du  foyer  en 
faisant  des  vceux  pour  «  que  lesbrebis,  les  poules, 
»  les  juments  procurent  autant  de  petits  qu'il  petille 
»  d'etincelles.  » 

Dans  beaucoup  d'endrdits,  elle  entre  dans  la  cham- 
bre  de  son  beau-pere ,  s'assied  sur  ses  genoux  et  a  ce 
moment  on  lui  met  un  enfant  sur  les  bras ,  autant 
que  possible  un  gargon. 

A  Bednja,  la  mariee  est  d'abord  coriduite  dans  I'ecu- 
Tie  par  une  femme  de  la  communaute ;  et  Ik  elle  en- 
fonce  dans  le  mur  une  piece  de  monnaie.  Pendant  le 
4iner,  elle  coupe  sur  une  assiette  de  bois  la  viande 
qui  doit  etre  servie  au  convives.  Le  pere  du  marie  se 
sert  le  premier,  et  un  des  invites  lui  dit  a  cette  occa- 
sion :  «  Voila  le  premier  cadeau  qu'elle  t' offre ;  qu'elle 
»  te  le  donne  encore  cent  fois !  » 

Dans  d'autres  contrees  de  la  Groatie ,  c'est  la  ma- 
riee qui  est  servie  la  premiere ;  mais  elle  ne  toucbe 
A  rien.  Le  premier  gargon  et  la  fllle  d'honneur,  qui 
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sont  assis  k  ses  cotes,  prennent.  tous  les  mets  qui  luE- 
sont  destines  at  les  lui  coupent  tous  en  morceaux.  II . 
y  a  cependent  des  contrees  oii  la  nouvelle  epouse  ne 
se  met  k  table  que  lorsque  les  legumes  sont  servis... 
On  porte  alors  le  premier  toast  k  la  gloire  de  Dieu. 

A  Risan,  lamariee  est  toujours  presente  k  la,  bonnef. 
f fibre,  qui  so  fait  ce  jour-la  cpmme  dans  sa  propre 
maison.  Le  jeune  couple  se  met  a  I'un  des  bouts  de 
la  table,  qui  est  la  place  d'bonneur.  On  leur  couvre 
la  tete  avec  un  foulard,  et  ils  restent  ainsi  jusqu'ala 
fln  du  repas.  Alors  la  njariee  offre  de  I'eau  aux  con- 
vives pour  qu'ils  se  lavent  les  mains. 

Dans  le  Banat,  la  nouvelle  epouse  n'assiste  jamais 
au  repas  qui  se  donne  chez  ses  parents,  et  le  ma- 
rie ne  s'y  presente  pas  non  plus  chez  lui.  A  Gradi§ka, 
la  mariee  ne  mange  meme  que  du  laitage.  On  croit 
par  ce  repas  maigre  garantir  les  troupeaux  des  rava-  . 
ges  que  causent  tres-souvent  les  loups.  En  general , 
pendant  que  les  gens  de  la  noce  boivent  et  mangent 
largement ,  les  nouveaux  maries  font  tres-maigre 
ch6re,  et  cela  durant  toutes  les  fetes  de  leur  mariage. 
Apres  le  souper,  les  freres  et  les  soeurs  du  marie  ac- 
compagnent  le  nouveau  couple  dans  sa  chambre  a 
coucher.  Une  des  soeurs  6te  d'abord  a  la  mariee  sa  ; 
couronne  nuptiale  et  lui  defait  les  tresses  de  ses  che- 
veux.  Ensuite  ,  la  jeune  femme  dechausse  son  marl 
et  lui  donne  un  petit  coup  avec  la  botte  pour  indi- 
quer  par  la  qu'il  doit  toujours  lui  etre  soumis.  Lors- 
qu'ils  se  couchent,  le  djever  les  couvre  et  jette  suj  le  . 
lit  quelques  pieces  de  monnaie. 

Pans  les  bouches  du  Cattaro ,  la  marine  reste  la 
premiere  nuit  des  noces  avec  les  deux  gargons  d'hon-  : 
near ,  entre  lesquels  elle  se  trouve  6galement  assise  , 
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•pendant  le  souper.  Ge  n'est  que  la  seconde  nuit  des 
■noces  qu'il  lui  est  permis  de  coucher  avec  son  mari ; 
mais  celui-ci  entre  toujours  le  premier  dans  la  cham- 
bve,  at  il  doit  se  mettre  au  lit  tout  habille.  Alors  las 
g'argons  d'honneur  conduisent  la  mariee  pres  de  lui , 
€t  les  deux  epoux  se  couchent  apres  s'etre  seulement 
dechausses.  Las  convives  sortent ,  mais  pour  revenir 
•bient6t  en  chantant  et  apportant  aux  maries  un  coq 
r6ti  encore  pendu  a  la  broche  ,  et  les  deux  epoux  sou- 
pent  au  lit. 

A  Zumberak,  en  Croatia,  la  mariee,  avant  d'entrer 
dans  la  maison  de  son  beau-pere,  monte  a  cbeval; 
et ,  tenant  un  petit  gargon  sur  sas  genoux ,  ella  fait 
trois  fois  le  tour  des  fiUes  qui  dansent  en  rond  de- 
vant  la  maison.  Gette  coutume  de  porter  un  petit 
gargon,  en  entrant  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  de- 
meure  du  mari ,  se  retrouve  cbaz  presque  tons  les 
Serbas.  Elle  existe  encore  sur  la  littoral  croate,  dans 
le  comitat  de  Syrmium  at  dans  la  Montenegro ,  si  ce 
n'est  qu'aiu  Montenegro  la  mariee  tourne  trois  fois 
I'enf  ant  autour  da  sa  tete ;  dans  le  comitat  de  Syr- 
mium elle  s'assied '  avec  lui  sur  las  ganoux  da  sa 
bella-sceur,  assise  elle-mema  sur  une  tres-baute  chaise. 
Dans  le  Banat,  il  y  a  des  regions  oil  la  mariee  porta  an 
entrant  ua  petit  cocbon  ou  un  agneau.  On  lui  pre- 
senta  un  gargon  da  deux  ans  qu'ella  embrassa ;  mais 
elle  ne  le  porta  pas  dans  rinterieur  de  la  maison  et 
lui  donne  un  ruban  pour  cei^iture. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro,  les  maries  ne 
•coucbent  pas  ensemble  la  premiere  nuit  des  noces.  La 
jeune  epouse  reste  tout  babillee  avec  la  gargon  d'bon- 
neur,  qui  est  ordinairement  cboisi  parmi  les  freres  du 
mari ;  elle  passe  les  nuits  suivantas  avec  sas  belles- 
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soeurs.  Cette  separation  de  corps  peut  encore  durer 
longtemps.  La  mere  de  I'epoux  a  seule  le  pouvoir  de 
decider  cette  question.  Ella  choisit  ordinairement  ua 
dimanche  ou  un  mardi,  que  le  petiple  regarde  comme 
des  jours  heureux ,  mais  elle  reste  cette  nuit  aupres 
de  sa  bru  jusqu'a  ce  que  celle-ei  dorme;  elle  s'esquive 
alors  lentement,  va  eveiller  son  flls,  lui  donne  sa  be- 
nediction et  le  fait  entrer  dans  la  chambre  a  cou- 
cher. 

En  Bulgarie ,  il  existe  une  singuliere  coutume.  A. 
I'arrivee  des  epoux  dans  leur  nouveau  domicile,  la 
mere  du  marie,  sur  le  seuil  de  la  porte,  ofFre  du  pain, 
du  sel  et  une  bouteille  de  vin ;  puis ,  on  attache  a  la 
taille  de  la  mariee  une  de  ces  longues  ceintures  que 
portent  les  paysans  dans  ces  contrees,  et,  la  tirant 
avec  force  par  les  deux  bouts  de  cette  ceinture,  on  It- 
che  de  la  faire  entrer  dans  la  maison ;  mais  elle  re- 
siste.  Enfln,  le  domadin  ou  la  domadica  lui  promet 
une  vache  ou  une  brebis.  A  cette  promesse,  la  ma- 
riee s'incline  sept  fois  devant  le  doma6in  et  consent  a 
entrer  dans  la  maison. 

A  Ljeskovac,  on  va  jusqu'a  lui  promettre  quelques 
arpents  de  terre  ou  une  maisonnette.  Dans  le  comi- 
tat  de  Syrmium,  au  contraire,  c'est  la  mariee  elle- 
meme  qui  doit  payer  I'entree.  La  cuisiniere,  tenant  a 
la  main  une  cuiller  a  pot,  se  met  devant  la  porte,  qui 
est  barricadee  au  moyen  d'un  baquet.  La  jeune  ma- 
riee lui  donne  quelques  pieces  d'argent,  et  le  passage 
devient  libre  aussit6t. 

En  Bulgarie,  le  repas  des  noces  a  lieu  dans  la  cour 
de  la  maison,  meme  en  hiver.  La  mariee  seule  reste 
dans  sa  chambre,  et  son  mari,  pour  entrer  chez  elle, 
doit  livrer  un  veritable  combat  aux  jeunes  gens  qui 
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en  defendent  I'entree  et  qui  lui  montrent  par  la  com- 
bien  ils  lui  envient  son  bonheur. 

ALjeskovac,  on  boit  avant  le  diner  une  boisson 
composes  de  vin,  de  poivre  et  de  miel.  Pendant  tout 
le  repas,  le  cierge  des  noces  est  allume.  jLorsque  les 
jeunes  epoux  vont  se  coucher ,  la  sceur  du  mari  se 
tient  devant  la  porte  de  la  chambre ,  oii  elle  attend 
que  son  frere  vienne  lui  dire  que  la  mariee  avait  con- 
serve son  innocence  ou  qu'elle  I'avait  perdue.  Si  la 
purete  de  la  jeune  femme  est  constatee ,  la  joie  re- 
double dans  la  maison.  Tout  le  cortege  se  rend  avec 
le  mari  chez  les  parents  de  la  mariee  et  lui  apportent 
divers  cadeaux,  entre  aiitres  un  petit  tonneau  d'eau- 
de-vie.  Le  mari  paie  alors  le  prix  de  Vogrluk  pro- 
mis  aux  fiancailles,  et  les  parents  vont  chez  la  jeune- 
femme,  qui  est  naturellement  tres-heureuse  de  cette 
visite.  Dans  le  cortege  se  trouve  un  jeune  homme 
qui  porte  sur  le  dos  un  mouton,  dont  les  comes  sent 
dorees  et  auxquelles  sont  attachees  des  pommes 
toutes  dorees  egalement.  G'est  a  ce  moment  qu'oa 
ote  a  la  mariee  son  voile,  et  on  continue  de  se  rega- 
ler  jusqu'a  I'auhe. 

Mais  si  la  jeune  femme  avait  perdu  sa  virginite  pen- 
dant qu'elle  etait  fiUe,  ce  qui  arrive  tres-rarement,  et 
des  que  les  convives  apprennent  cela,  la  musique  s& 
tait ;  on  se  separe  sans  bruit,  et  la  plus  grande  tris- 
tesse  regne  parmi  les  convives.  Le  pere  de  la  femme- 
doit  payer  la  honte  faite  a  la  maison,  ou  bien  on  lui 
renvoie  sa  flUe.  Mais  si  on  la  garde,  sa  honte  est  pro- 
clamee  dans  tout  le  village.  Une  vieille  femme  de  la. 
communaute  la  publie  a  tons  les  coins  de  rue.  On 
n'echange  plus  de  presents,  et  le  prix  de  Vogrluk  n'est 
pas  paye  a  la  mere,  car  elle  a  trop  mal  garde  son  enfant.. 
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Les  fetes  nuptiales  se  terminent  rarement  en  une 
journee ;  elles  durent  tres-souvent  deux  semaines.  Le 
lendemain  des  noces,  on  se  leva  de  bonne  heure.  La 
mariee  doit  tout  mettre  en  ordre  dans  la  maison  eit 
preparer  le  cafe  qu'elle  sert  elle-meme  au  dejeuner 
des  convives.  A  Risan,  elle  offre  le  cafe  a  tout  le 
monde,  excepte  a  son  mari,  mais  par  timidite  seule- 
ment.  II  y  a  des  contrees  oil  Ton  dejeune  chez  le  te- 
moin.  Apres  le  dejeuner,  on  se  rend  a  Feglise,  et  de 
la  on  va  faire  une  visite  aux  parents  de  la  mariee.  Un 
splendide  dejeuner  chez  les  nouveaux  epoux  termine 
joyeusement  cette  seconde  journee. 

A  Risan,  ce  sont  les  parents  de  la  jeune  femme  qui 
font  la  premiere  visite.  Tous  sont  en  habit  de  fete- 
On  apporte  beaucoup  de  cadeaux,  mais  on  en  regoit 
aussi.  Gette  visite  est  rendue  le  troisiemejour;  toute- 
fois  la  mariee  ne  va  a  I'eglise  que  le  premier  diman- 
che  ou  la  premiere  fete  apres  les  noces.  Elle  est  paree 
ce  jour-la  comme  pour  son  mariage.  Toutes  les  fem- 
mes  de  sa  famille  et  de  la  famille  de  son  mari  se 
reunissent  chez  elle  et  I'accompagnent  a  la  messe,  a 
I'exception  des  hommes  qui  font  pour  ainsi  dire  bande 
a  part.  Apres  la  messe,  les  femmes  s'embrassent  de- 
vant  I'eglise  et  saluent  les  hommes.  Jusqu'a  ce  jour 
la  nouvelle  mariee  est  censee  fiUe ,  mais  des  le  len- 
demain on  la  range  parmi  les  femmes ;  elle  ne  porte 
plus  de  couronne  et  n'est  plus  obligee ,  comme  fian- 
cee, de  s'incliner  par  respect  devant  tout  le  monde. 

Dans  quelques  parties  du  littoral  dalmate,  on  con- 
duit egalement  la  jeune  mariee  pour  la  premiere  fois' 
k  I'eglise  le  dimanche  qui  suit  les  noces,  et  de  reglise' 
on  serend  chez  ses  parents.  Le  mari,  avant  d'entrer 
dans  la  maison  de  son  beau-pere,  doit  donner  des- 
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preiives  de  son  (alenL  coinme  bon  lirer.r.  II  pronil  un 
fusil,  vise  une  figure  de  Ijois  attachce  a  un  arbre  de 
la  cour  et,  s'il  la  touche,  on  lui  ouvrc  les  porlos.  Lo 
dimanche  suiviint.  los  parcnis  ;lcla  jcimo  ur.^rr.io  v  );-iL 
lai  roadi'O  sa  vi;ilo.  i.o  Lroisiomo  jour  a;i!v.i  los  in- 
ces,  on  dislribuo  des  galeanx  aux  voisiiis,  afiu  .ju'ila 
prennent  part  aux  rejouissances  des  fotcs  nunlialos 
et  qu'elles  ne  leur  portent  pas  ombrago. 

Chez  les  rii^hos  paysins  du  littoral  nroato,  luiil 
jours  apres  les  uocea,  on  donno  uno  nouvollc  felc.  La 
musiquexlu  village  va  cliercher  les  filles  d'honneur, 
"  qui  ont  chacune  prepare  une  galette,  ornee  d'un  petit 
drapeau,  couverte  d'un  mouchoir,  et  qu'elles  portent 
sur  la  tete.  Tout  le  cortege  des  flUes  se  rend  ainsi , 
d'abord  chez  le  tenaoin,  qui,  portant  une  poule  rotio , 
s'en  va  avec  les  flUes  chez  les  nouveaux  maries  et  on 
s'y  regale  encore  une  fois  tres-gaiement. 

Une  coutuine  fort  repandue  chez  leg  Serbes  et 
qu'ils  appellent  poljevaSina ,  c'est-a-dire  arroseraent , 
s'accompht  le  lendemain  ou  le  troisieme  jour  apres 
lea  noces.  A  Lika,  ce  sont  les  belles-soeurs  qui  ap- 
'portent  de  I'eau  aux  maries  pour  se  laver  le  lende- 
main des  noces.  Au  grand  diner  d,e  ce  jour,  auquel 
tous  les  invites  de  la  veille  prennent  part,  les  sceurs 
du  marie  apportent  une  cruche  d'eau  sur  une  assiette 
avec  un  essuie-main,  et  tous  les  convives  se  lavent 
les  mains,  puis  ils  jettent  une  piece  de  monnaie  dans 
I'assiette.  Le  soir,  la  jeune  mariee  distribue  des  ca- 
deaux. 

Dans  la  haute  Groatie,  tout  le  cortege  nuptial,  rau- 
-sique  en,  tete,  se  rend  le  lendemain  des  noces  au  puits 
du  .village,  oii  Ton  se  fait  toutes  sortes  de  farces.  On 
s'arrose  reciproqueraent ;  on  ne  boit  (^ue  de  I'eau  ce 
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jour-la  et  on  mange  du  pain  sans  levain.  Pendant 
,  qu'on  s'amuse,  la  mariee  doit  tacher  de  remplir  un 
verred'eau  a  I'improviste,  et  si  elle  y  parvient,  on 
rentre  aussit6t  a  lamaison.  La,  elle  semeta  nettoyer 
et  a  arranger  les  chambres ,  mais  les  convives  font 
tout  leur  possible  pour  I'empecher  dans  son  travail, 
lis  renversent  les  meubles,  mettent  tout  en  desordre, 
de  telle  sorte  que  les  femmes  de  la  maison  doivent 
venir  I'aider  et  on  finit  par  remettre  tout  en  ordre. 

A  Gradiska  et  a  Brod,  la  mariee  va  de  maison  en 
maison  avec  de  I'eau  et  une  serviette  pour  faire  laver 
les  mains  de  tous  les  voisins  et  de  toutes  les  voisines, 
et  on  la  regale  partout.  Le  soir,  les  convives  viennent 
souper  chez  elle ;  mais  chacun  lui  apporte  un  cadeau 
et  elle  leur  en  distribue  aussi.  Ge  soir-la,  le  jeune 
couple  doit  danser  devant  chaque  convive  pour  faire 
voir  qu'il  n'est  pas  boiteux. 

'  Aux  Boucbes  de  Gattaro,  la  mariee  doit  se  lever  de 
bonne  beure ,  et  apres  avoir  mis  tout  en  ordre  dans  la 
maison,  elle  va  chercher  de  I'eau  au  puits.  Elle  en  offre 
a  tous  les  convives  qui  ont  passe  la  nuit  dans  la  mai- 
son et  qui  se  debarbouillent  le  visage  et  les  mains  avec 
cette  eau,  et  puis  chacun  lui  fait  un  present.  Dans  le 
Montenegro,  ou  la  fete  des  noces  ne  dure  qu'un  jour, 
cette  eau  est  apportee  apres  le  diner. 

Dans  le  comitat  de  Syrmium ,  I'ecbange  des  ca- 
deaux'a  lieu;  mais  la  coutume  de  se  laver  les  mains 
n'existe  pas.  Le  lendemain  des  noces,  et  de  bon  ma- 
tin ,  le  mattre  des  ceremonies  (i^ajo)  du  cortege  va  re- 
veiller  les  nouveaux  epoux  en  tirant  trois  coups  de 
pistolets  sous  leurs  fenetres.  La  sceur  du  mari  entre 
alors  dans  la  chambre  pour  coiffer  la  mariee  d'un 
mouchoir.  Le  cajo  lui  met  la  coiffure  des  femmes ;  et, 
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avant  d'aller  dejeuner,  la  jeune  femmes  embrasse  les 
convives  qui  lui  offrent  des  cadeaux.  Toute  cette 
journee  se  passe,  dans  le  comitat  de  Syrmium,  chez  le 
temoin,  et  c'est  apres  le  souper  seulement  que  les 
jeunes  epoux  rentrent  avec  les  convives  .a  la  malson, 
ou  la  mariee  fait  la  distribution  des  cadeaux, 

Chez  les  Bulgares,  cette  espece  de  procession  a  I'eau 
se  fait  tres-solennellement.  A  Ljeskovac,  elle  a  lieu  le 
troisieme  jour  des  noces  ,  c'est-a-dire  un  mardi ;  car 
le  lundi  est  un  jour  de  repos,  ou  plutot  une  prepara- 
tion aux  fetes  du  lendemain  qui  commencent  de  bonne 
heure  par  un  dejeuner.  La  mariee  apporte  de  I'eau 
aux  convives,  qui  se  lavent  les  mains  et  lui  donnent 
ensuite  quelques  pieces  de  raonnaie.  Vers  minuit,  les 
maries  se  levent,  distribuent  les  cadeaux  entre  leurs 
plus  proches  parents,  et,  a  partir  de  ce  moment,  ils 
doivent  se  separer  jusqu'au  mardi  suivant,  a  minuit. 
Geux  qui  ont  re^u  des  presents  de  noces  se  rendent 
en  chantant  chez  les  parents  de  la  mariee  qui  les  re- 
galent  trfes-bien,  et  ils  lui  apportent  a  leur  retour 
quelques  ustensiles  de  menage  avec  un  pen  d'argent 
que  la  mere  envioe  a  sa  flUe  pour  la  recompenser 
d'avoir  si  bien  garde  son  honneur.  Ge  jour-la,  on  ote 
a  la  mariee  le  voile  qu'elle  portait  depuis  son  ma- 
nage. 

La  ceremonie  a  lieu  dans  le  verger.  Sous  un  pom- 
mier  se  trouve  un  seau  rempli  d'eau,.  dans  lequel  on 
jette  quelques  pieces  de  monnaie. 

Le  voile  ayant  ete  ote,  les  femmes  se  reunissent  en 
cercle;  en  mettant  la  mariee  au  milieu,  elles  tour- 
iient  trois  fois  autour  d'elle.  Puis  elle  renverse  le  seau 
d'eau  avec  le  pied,  et  des  enfants  qui  portent  le  voile 
sur  un  baton  ramassent  I'argent  jete  dans  le  seau. 
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G'est  le  lendemain  que  la  mariee  se  rend  au  puits  au 
son  de  la  musique  et  avec  tout  le  cortege.  EUe  fait 
trois  fois  le  tour  du  puits  et  jette  une  poignee  de 
millet  aux  quatre  coins.  Le  gargon  d'honneur  remplit 
ensuite  une  cruche  d'eau,-y  jette  quelques  pieces  de 
monnaie  et  la  porte  devant  la  jeune  femme  qui  la 
renverse  du  pied  comme  la  veille;  mais  elle  la  rem- 
plit de  nouveau  et  I'apporte  a  la  maison  toujours  ac- 
compagnee  de  la  musique  et  du  cortege. 

A  Tatar-Pazardzik ,  c'est  le  7/19  Janvier,  .fete  de 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste ,  que  le  gargon  d'honneur  con- 
duit la  nouvelle  mariee  a  la  riviere.  Le  djever  perce  la 
glace  et  plonge  la  jeune  femme  tout  habillee  dans 
I'eau.  Lorsqu'elle  en  sort;  elle  s'incline  trois  fois  de- 
vant le  djever  et  lui  doune  un  ogrluk  en  lui  baisant  la 
main.  A  son  tour ,  le  djever  lui  donne ,  suivant  sa 
fortune ,  un  ecu  ou  un  ducat.  S'il  n'y  a  pas  de  ri- 
viere dans  le  village,  cette  ceremonie  se  fait  au  puits. 
A  partir  de  ce  jour,  le  djever  et  la  mariee  se  regardent 
comme  frere  et  soeur. 

Gependant  les  devoirs  du  djever  ne  sont  pas  encore 
tous  remplis.  II  doit  regaler  les  jeunes  maries  le  ven- 
dredi  et  le  samedi  apres  la  noce,  et  a  ce  dfner  on  sert 
du  miel,  des  raisins  sees  et  du  mais  r6ti.  A  c6te  de  ce 
plat ,  se  trouve  de  la  laine ,  un  echeveau  de  laine  et 
un  fuseau.  La  mariee  s'assied,  prend  une  quenouille 
et  se  met  a  filer.de  la  laine  trois  fois  le  tour  du  fuseau. 
Gela  fait ,  le  djever  lui  offre  le  plat  de  mais  qu'elle 
met  de  c6te  en  baisant  la  main  du  djever.  Elle  lui 
donne  ensuite  des  cadeaux,  et  un  dtner  termine  gaie- 
ment  la  fete.  Une  semblable  coutume  existe  aussi  a 
Gradigka  et  a  Brod  dans  les  conflns  militaires  creates, 
oil  la  mariee  doit  flier  le  dimanche  apres  la  noce  avec 
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une  quenouille  donnee  par  les  freres  de  son  mari. 

L'entree  des  nouveaux  maries  dans  I'eglise  a  tou- 
jours  lieu  tres-solennellement ,  le  premier  dimanche 
apres  la  noce.  La  jeune  epouse  porte  sa  robe  nuptiale, 
el  cette  journee  est  encore  une  fete  pour  toute  la  fa- 
mille.  La  messe  finie,  on  felicite  la  jeune  femme, 
qui  distribue  des  cadeaux  a  tous  ceux  qui  lui  ont 
adresse  leurs  felicitations.  Dans  quelques  contrees,  la 
mariee  va  ainsi  paree  a  I'eglise  pendant  trois  diman- 
ches  consecutifs,  et  chaque  fois  elle  distribue  des  ca- 
deaux. Les  ceremonies  et  les  fetes  de  la  noce  sont 
alors  erminees. 

Le  manage  doit  etre  regardecomme  irrevocable- 
ment  conclu,  lorsque  les  deux  fiances  ont  fait  serment 
devant  le  pretre  de  se  prendre  pour  epoux.  Aussi  le 
peuple  ne  semble  pas  considerer  la  consommation  du 
mariage  comme  indispensable  a  son  accomplissement. 
Nos  sources,  il  est  vrai,  n'enfont  mention  qu'une  seule 
fois.  Mais,  ainsi  que  nousl'avons  dit  plushaut,  comme 
il  se  passe  quelquefois  des  mois  entiers  avant  que  le 
mariage  ne  soit  consomme ,  le  Serbe  ne  pent  pas  croire 
que,  pendant  si  longtemps,  le  mariage  soit  en  suspens. 
Les  anciens  canons  de  I'Eglise  prthodoxe  ne  recon- 
naissent  pas  non  plus  le  matrimoniiomno'n  consumma- 
tum  comme  une  cause  legitime  et  naturelle  de  divorce, 
et  il  n'existe  chez  les  Serbes  aucune  ceremonie  speciale 
qui  ait  rapport  a  I'accomplissement  du  mariage. 

Nous  avons  vu  seulement  qu'on  tourne  trois  fois 
autour  de  la  mariee  devant  le  foyer  de  son  beau-pere, 
que  le  temoin  la  fait  tourner  autour  de  lui  en  lui 
tendant  I'anneau  nuptial.  La  jeune  epouse  marche 
egalement,  en  Groatie,  trois  fois  autour  de  la  table, 
api-es  etre  entree  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  maison 
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de  son  man.  Au  premier  tour,  elle  met  des  gants  gur 
un  clou;  au  second,  elle y  attache  un  essuie-mains  et 
una  podvijaSa  (1)  au  troisieme  tour.  Chez  les  ortho- 
doxes,  la  ceremonie  religieuse  etant  terniinee,  les  an- 
neaux  ayant  ete  echanges,  les  6poux  se  rendent  au 
milieu  de  I'eglise,  oil  se  trouve  sur  une  tablele  livre 
des  Evangiles,  et  c'est  la  qu'a  lieu  le  couronnement 
des  maries ;  car  on  met  une  couronne  sur  la  tete  des 
deux  epoux.  Ensuite  ils  boivent  du- vin  dans  une 
coupe  d'argent,  comme  pour  faire  serment  qu'ils  par- 
tageront  ensemble  le  bonheur  aussi  bien  que  le  mal- 
heur.  En  Russie,  les  garijons  d'honneur  tiennent  ces 
couronnes  sur  la  tete  des  maries,  comme  un  temoi- 
•gnage  de  fidelite  mutuelle.  Les  epoux  font  ensuite 
trois  fois  le  tour  de  la  table,  et  toute  la  ceremonie 
religieuse  est  alors  terminee. 

Dans  le  mariage,  I'homme  est  le  chef  de  la  maison  ; 
la  femme  doit  lui  obeir  ;  mais ,  a  son  tour ,  le  mari 
doit  la  defendre  et  la  protegev ,  il  doit  aussi  la  pour- 
voir  de  tout  ce  que  la  communaute  ne  lui  donne 
pas.  Les  deux  epoux  se  doivent  reciproquement  pro- 
tection ,  amour  et  fidelite ;  ils  ont  le  meme  devoir 
pour  I'education  et  I'entretien  de  leurs  enfants.  La 
femme  partage  toujours  le  domicire  de  son  mari. 
Dans  les  anciens  temps,  le  mari  avail  le  droit  de  pu- 
nir  sa  femme.  «  L'homme  est  la  tete ,  dit  un  pro- 
»  verbe ;  la  femme  n'est  que  I'herbe.  »  Les  deux 
epoux  ne  s'appellent  jamais  par  leur  nom  de  bap- 
teme.  Lorsque  le  mari  vient  a  mourir ,  sa  femme 
ne  le  designe  que  par  ce  mot  lui  ou  le  Mfant.  Mais 


(1)  Le  coussinot  que  les  femmes  mettent  sur  leur  tSta  pour  porter  en 
(Squilibre  des  fardeaus. 
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le  mari  ecoute  toujours  les  conseils  de  sa  femme 
et  defend  son  honneur  au  peril  meme  de  sa  vie. 
Leurs  relations  intimes  sont  tres-pudiques-,  surtout 
durant  les  premieres  annees  du  mariage.  La  femme 
sert  son  mari ;  elle  ne  sort  pas  de  la  maison  sans  son 
consentement,  et  il  lui  est  defendu  de  vendre  et  d'enga- 
ger  quoi  que  soit  a  son  insu.  Les  femmes  se  mettent 
rarement  a  table  pour  prendre  leur  repas,  et  c'est  le 
mari  .qui  distribue  a  chacune  sa  portion.  Mai§,si  le 
doma6in  commande  quelque  chose  a  une  femme  dans 
I'interet  de  la  communaule ,  son  ordre  domine  tou- 
jours celui  du  mari.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Monte- 
negro, lorsque  le  mari  rentre  a  la  maison ,  sa  femme 
va  au-devant  de  lui ,  le  debarrasse  de  son  manteau  et  lui 
appbrte  le  Sibuk.  Dans  les  affaires  domestiques,  c'est , 
au  coutraire,  la  femme  qui  est  la  maitresse  absolue. 

Nous  avons  d^ja  parle  du  domazet.  C'est  ainsi  que 
les  Serbes  appellent  I'homme  qui  entre  en  se  mariant  • 
dans  la  maison  de  sa  femme ,  seule  heritiere  de  la 
fortune.  Une  fois  que  le  mari  ou  domazet  s'est  fait 
inscrire  dans  la  maison ,  il  est  le  maitre  comme  les 
autres  maris.  «  La  vache  a  cherche  un  bcBuf ,  dit  un 
»  proverbe;  elle  en  a  trouve  un.  »  Toutefois,  le  do- 
mazet n'est  pas  tres-estime  dans  sa  nouvelle  famille. 
On  lui  rappelle  souvent  que  toute  la  fortune  appar- 
tient  a  sa  femme. 

En  Dalmatie  et  dans  le  comitat  de  Syrmium,  le  do^ 
mazet  conserve  son  nom  de  famille  pour  lui  et  ses 
enfants.  Dans  I'Herzegovine,  sa  nouvelle  maison  I'ac- 
ceple  devant  toute  la  commune  assemblee.  On  de- 
cide alors  s'il  gardera  son  nom  ou  s'il  prendra  celui 
de  sa  nouvelle  famille.  En  Bulgarie,  il  devient  I'asso- 
cie  de  la  communaute  dans  laquelle  il  enlre  par  son 
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mariage.  II  ne  change  pas  de  nom ,  mais  il  perd  le 
sien  avec  le  temps ;  car  ses  voisins,  ses  amis  et  puis 
tout  le  village  ne  I'appellent  que  du  noon  de  la  famille 
de  sa  femmc. 

Tout  ce  quo  la  femmo  apporte  en  dot  lui  reste  en 
admiuistration ,  en  jouissanco  el  en  propriete.  En  fait, 
surtout  si  ces  biens  ont  peu  do  valeur  comme  dans  les 
families  pauvres ,  ils  sent  confondus  pendant  le  ma- 
nage avec  ceux  du  mari.  Dans  les  families  riches,  la 
fomnio  depense  les  revenus  de  sa  dot  au  profit  du  me- 
nage ;  elle  en  conserve  toujours  I'administration  et  la 
propriete.  Le  trousseau  et  les  bijoux  de  la  femme  ne 
peu  vent,  sous  aucun  pretexte,  passer  au  mari  ni  etre 
saisis  par  ses  creanciers.  Quant  aux  acquisitions  rea- 
lisecs  pendant  le  mariage  (ce  qui  suppose  des  epoux 
vivant  hors  'de  toute  communaute ,  car  autrement 
celle-ci  y  aurait  droit),  elles  sont  entre  les  mains  du 
mari  comme  represcntant  de  la  maison.  Les  enfants- 
heritent  toujours  par  indivis  da  la  dot  de  leur  mere. 

En  Croatie,  la  coutume  est  tout  a  fait  differente.  Ce 
sont  les  filles  seules  qui  heritent  de  la  dot  de  leur 
mere  apres  sa  mort ;  les  gargons  n'y  ont  aucun  droit, 
a  moins  quo,  mariees  du  vivant  de  leur  mere  ,  les 
filles  a'.cnt  recu  les  robes  et  les  parures  ou  bijoux  quo 
cello-ci  avail  daus  sa  do!.  En  ce  cas  ,  elles  out  perdu 
tout  droit  a  la  succession.  Les  vetements  que  la  mere 
peut  laisser  apres  sa  mort  appartiennent  aux  femmes 
des  gardens.  Si  elle  n'a  pas  de  filles  parmi  ses  heri- 
tiers,  elle  peut  disposer  librement  de  sa  dot;  et,meurt- 
elle  sans  testament,  ses  plus  proches  parents  devien^ 
nent  les  hgritiers  naturels. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro ,  lorsqu'une 
femme  meurt  sans  enfants,  les  robes  et  la  malle,  oil 
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elles  sont  mises  le  jour  des  noces,  appartiennont  a 
ses  propres  parents.  Si  ellc  ne  laisse  qu'un  enfant 
mineur,  on  ne  touche  a  rien  de  ce  qui  est  dans  la 
malle  jusqu'a  sa  majority.  Outre  les  robes ,  la  mere 
possede  comme  propriete  personnelle  tous  les  cadeaux 
qu'on  lui  a  fails  a  ses  noces. 

Dans  quelques  parties  de  la  Bulgarie,  le  tiers  des 
cadeaux  et  des  bijoux  ou  parures  de  la  femme  appar- 
tient  a  son  mari  survivant,  et  les  deux  autres  tiers  a 
ses  enfants.  S'il  n'y  a  pas  d'enfants,  le  mari  a  droit  a 
la  moitie,  et  I'autre  moitie  revient  aux  parents  de  la 
femme. 

A  Ljeskovac ,  en  Bulgarie ,  les  enfants  succedent  a 
ieur  mere;  apres  eux  le  pere  et  la  mere  de  la  defunte 
soot  ses  heritiers  ;  et  en  cas  de  mort  de  ceux-ci,  c'esl 
le  mari  qui  herite  ;  mais,  dans  tous  les  cas,  il  prelevo 
ou  garde  ce  qu'il  a  donne.  Pendant  la  vie,  tous  les 
biens  non  communs  sont  administres  par  le  mari.  La 
femme  peul  vendre  certains  objets  de  modique  valeur, 
en  cas  de  maladie  grave  ou  de  longue  absence  de  son 
mari ;  elle  pent  meme  disposer  des  choses  communes, 
mais  elle  doit  en  rendre  compte  plus  tard  a  son  mari. 
Si,  apres  la  mort  de  celui-ci,  les  enfants  sont  encore 
en  bas  Bige ,  la  femme  devient  domadin  a  la  place  de 
son  mari,  et  elle  administre  le  bien  jusqu'a  ce  que 
son  flls  aine  soit  majeur ;  mais  elle  ne  pent  vendre 
aucun  immeuble ,  sauf  les  cas  d'extreme  necessite. 

Le  domazet  jouit  des  memefe  droits  que  le  mari ; 
seulement  il  ne  peut  rien  vendre  sans  le  consente- 
ment  de  sa  femme,  qui  a  le  droit  de  (ester.  Mais  tout 
ce  que  les  epoux  ont  gagne  ensemble  Ieur  appartient 
en  commun. 

D'apres  I'opinion  des  Serbes,  le  mariage  dument 
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conclu  est  indissoluble.  La  mort  a  peine  pent  le  rom- 
pre,  car  le  peuple  croit  que  les  epoux  vivront  ensem- 
ble au  paradis.  L'aduUere  parait  etre  chez  eux  la  seule 
cause  de  dissolution  du  manage. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine,  si  la  femme  vole  son  mari,  ou 
qu'elle  vende  a  son  insu  quelque  chose  de  la  fortune, 
ou  qu'elle  sente  mauvais  de  la  bouche,  on  admet  que 
le  mari  peut  la  renvoyer. 

En  Bulgarie,  le  divorce  est  admls,  lorsque  la  femme 
se  trouve  enceinte  au  moment  de  son  mariage,  ou  si 
elle  devient  folle.  Mais  si  le  mari  renvoie  sa  femme 
pour  toute  autre  cause  ,  ce  qui  du  reste  arrive  tres- 
rarement,  il  est  oblige  de  lui  donner  une  somme  d'ar- 
gen  I  et  de  pourvoir  a  tons  ses  besoins ;  et  lorsqu'il  y 
a  des  enfants,  ils  restent  toujours  aupres  du  pere. 

En  Bosnie,  chez  les  Serbes  mahometans,  le  mari 
peut  renvoyer  sa  femme  et  se  remarier ;  mais  il  doit 
lui  payer  la  nii^a  ;  et  dans  le  cas  ou  elle  aurait  un 
enfant  a  la  mamelle,  il  est  egalement  tenu  de  lui 
donner  une  somme  d'argent  pour  I'entretien  du  nour- 
risson.  Les  autres  enfants  plus  avances  en  ^e  restent 
avec  le  pere. 

Quant  k  la  separation  de  lit  et  de  table ,  elle  ne 
semble  etre  connue  que  chez  les  Serbes  de  I'Autriche- 
Hongrie.  C'est  evidemment  I'influence  des  lois  ecrites 
qui  a  fait  penetrer  cette  sorte  de  separation  dans  les 
usages  du  peuple. 

Dans  les  cas  de  divorce .  la  femme  emporte  toute 
sa  dot.  Si  le  divorce  est  le  fait  du  mari ,  on  con- 
vient  d'une  certaine  somme  qu'il  doit  payer  a  sa 
femme.  En  Bulgarie ,  il  doit  I'entretenir  de  tout  du- 
rant  sa  vie.  Quant  aux  enfants,  ils  restent  aupres  du 
pere,  a  I'exception  du  nourrisson  que  la  mere  garde , 
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mafs  pour  le  rendre  plus  tard  a  la  communaute  du 
pere.  Dans  les  conflns  militaires ,  la  femme  divorcee 
emm'ene  avec  elle  tous  les  petits  enfaiits ,  et  le  pere 
est  oblige  de  fournir  une  dot  a  ceux-ci ;  mais  les  lil- 
ies nubiles  peuvent  choisir  enfre  leur  pere  et  leur 
mere.  Si  elles  preferent  habiter  avec  celle-ci ,  c'est 
toujours  le  pere  qui  leur  donne  une  dot.  II  arrive  sou- 
vent  qu'on  fait  decider  cetie  question  par  les  tribu- 
naux,  surtout  en  Hongrie. 

La  femme  qui  n'a  pas  d'enfants  pent  leguer  sa  dot 
k  qui  elle  veut ;  mais  si  elle  meurt  sans  testament , 
sa  dot  revient  a  son  mari ,  a  I'exception  des  robes 
qui  appartiennent  a  sa  mere ;  si  cette  derniere  est 
morte,  les  robes  reviennent  de  droit  aux  soeurs  de  la 
defunte  ou  a  ses  belles-sceurs.  Dans  la  haute  Dalma- 
tic, le  mari  rend  tout  k  la  famille  de  sa  femme  ;  il  ne 
retient  que  les  cadeaux  fails  par  lui  aux  flangailles 
ou  au  mariage.  En  Serbie ,  la  femme  emporte  toute 
sa  dot  apres  la  mort  de  son  mari ;  et  quand  meme 
elle  aurait  des  enfants,  elle  n'est  pas  tenue  de  leur 
donner  une  partie  de  ce  qui  lui  appartient. 

Dans  le  mariage ,  les  epoux  ont  le  meme  droit  sur 
les  enfants.  Gependant  I'autorite  du  pere  est  plus 
grande,  et  il  a  une  influence  plus  direcle  sur  les  gar- 
Qons ,  tandis  que  les  fllles  et  les  petits  enfants  restent 
sous  la  garde  immediate  de  la  mere.  Le  pere  jouit 
d'une  grande  puissance  sur  tous  ses  enfants.  «  II  est 
»  pour  le  flls  comme  un  Dieu  sur  la  terre ;  »  et  le 
flls  lui  doit  une  obeissance  illimitee ;  mais  des  qu'il 
est  marie  ou  qu'il  entre  au  service  militaire ,  le  pere 
n'a  plus  aucune  puissance  sur  lui.  Neanmoins,  le  fils 
est  toujours  oblige  de  payer  les  dettes  de  son  pere , 
quand  meme  il  n'aurait  rien  regu  de  lui.  Erf  general , 
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pendant  la  vie  du  pere,  les  flls  ne  peuvent  preleridre 
en  rien  au  pecule  de  leur  pere  ni  a  ses  benefices ; 
mais  ils  ont  les  memes  droits  que  lui  sur  les  biens  de 
la  famille.  Ils  peuvent  quitter  la  maison  paternelle 
avant  leur  mariage,  mais  en  fait  ils  ne  le  font  qu'apres 
cette  epoque.  Le  plus  jeune  seulement  reste  a  la 
maison.  Si  le  pere  n'est  pas  domadin,  il  n'a  de  puis- 
sance que  sur  les  petits  enfants ;  c'est  le  doma6in, 
pour  tout  ce  qui  concerne  les  affaires,  qui  exerce 
I'autorite  sur  les  gargons  adultes.  La  puissance  sur 
les  fllles  cesse  des  qu'elles  se  marienl. 

Dans  quelques  contrees ,  le  flls  mineur,  meme  ma- 
rie ,  reste  sous  la  puissance  de  son  pere  et  de  sa  mere , 
ainsi  que  ses  propres  enfants.  Mais  il  n'existe  en  ge- 
neral qu'un  simple  lien  moral  entre  le  pere  et  son 
fils  marie,  surtout  apres  le  partage.  II  en  est  de  meme 
pour  les  filles.  «  La  flUe  mariee ,  «  dit  un  proverbe , 
«  est  une  voisine  desiree.  »  Souvent  les  parents  de  la 
fiUe  interviennent  amicalement  aupres  de  son  mari , 
lorsqu'il  y  a  mesintelligence  entre  eux.  Si  le  mari  se 
separe  de  sa  femme,  celle-ci  retourne  chez  ses  pa- 
rents ;  mais  si  elle  osait  quitter  son  mari  par  suite  de 
disputes,  les  parents  la  lui  renverraient,  quand  meme 
le  mari  aurait  tons  les  torts.  «  La  mauvaise  odiva  (1) 
»  se  plaint  a  ses  parents ,  mais  la  bonne  souffre  sans 
»  rien  dire.  » 

Pendant  la  vie  du  pere,  surtout  dans  les  petites 
families ,  ses  enfants  ont  rarement  un  bien  k  eux.  lis 
lui  donnent  meme  ce  qu'ils  gagnent  k  leurs  moments 
de  loisir,  oja  bien  ils  le  remettent  au  domaiin  pour  la 


(1)  Toute  fiUe  marine  devient  odiva  vis-Ji-vis  de  la  communautd  oU 
ellc  est  nee. 
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communaule.  Mais  la  communaute  ou  le  pere  leur 
fournit  la  chaussure ,  le  vetement ,  etc. ,  etc.  Toute- 
fois,  dans  les  conflns  militaires,  si  les  gardiens  du 
betail  de  leur  pere  surveillent  aussi  des  troupeaux 
etrangers ,  ils  regoivent  pour  ce  surcrott  de  service  un 
paiement  en  nature  ou  en  argent.  Ce  qu'ils  gagnent 
ainsi  et  ce  qu'ils  peuvent  trouver  dans  les  champs , 
ou  ce  qu'on  leur  donne  en  cadeau ,  leur  appartient. 
lis  heritent  aussi  de  la  dot  de  leur  mSre ,  apres  sa 
mort.  Dans  quelques  contrees ,  ils  peuvent  meme 
avoir  des  immeubles  ,  ce  qui  paralt  d'ailleurs  etre 
tres-rare. 

L'institution  de  I'adoption  se  rencontre  aussi  dans 
les  coutumes  serbes ;  toutefois ,  les  adoptions  ne  sont 
pas  frequentes.  D'abord,  les  mariages  sont  en  general 
tres-feconds,  et,  par  consequent,  les  families  nom- 
breuses ;  et  lorsqu'un  vieillard  reste  sans  posterite,  il 
aime  mieux  s'associer  avec  une  autre  communaute ,  a 
laquelle  il  legue  tons  ses  biens  et  qui  prend  soin  de 
lui  jusqu'i  sa  mort.  Quelquefois ,  au  lieu  de  se  faire 
inscrire  dans  une  maison,  il  prend  chez  lui  toute  une 
famille  pauvre ,  mais  honnete  ,  et  il  fonde  ainsi  une 
nouvelle  communaute. 

Les  enfants  adoptifs  sont  ordinairement  des  orphe- 
lins ;  car  ce  serait  une  tres-grande  honte  de  quitter 
ses  parents  et  de  changer  de  famille.  Ceux  qui  adop- 
tent  sont  presque  toujours  des  gens  riches  et  Sges , 
sans  enfants ,  sans  espoir  d'en  avoir ,  et  qui  se  don- 
nent  ainsi  un  heritier.  Lorsqu'ils  vivent  en  bonne 
amitie  avec  les  divers  membres  de  leur  parente,  c'est 
parmi  eux  que  I'enfant  adoptif  est  choisi ;  mais  on  fait 
tres-souvent  une  adoption  parce  qu'on  est  brouille 
avec  sa  famille. 
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En  Serbie ,  celui  qui  n'a  que  des  lilies  marie  I'ai- 
nee ,  et ,  s'il  est  trop  vieux  pour  conduire  lui-meme 
samaison ,  il  prend  chez  lui  son  gendre  comme  do- 
mazet.  Tout  le  bien  appartient  des  lors  a  cette  fiUe ; 
les  autres  n'ont  droit  qu'a  leur  entretien.  La  loi  ecrit^ 
des  Serbes  prescrit  le  partage  egal  entre  les  fiiles.  Le 
peuple  ne  renonce  pourtant  pas  k  sa  vieille  coutume  ; 
et  pour  eluder  la  loi ,  les  fiiles  cadettes  donnent  leur 
part  d'heritage  au  beau-frere  et  a  sa  femme.  Lorsque 
I'enfant  adoptif  n'est  pas  orphelin ,  le  consentement' 
de  ses  pere  et'  mere  est  necessaire  pour  radoption. 
Dans  quelques  contrees,  il  luifaut,  en  outre,  le  con- 
sentement de  I'association  a  laquelle  appartiennent 
ses  parents.  En  Autriche ,  on  exige  meme  celui  de 
I'autorite  publique ;  en  Bulgarie ,  celui  de  la  com- 
mune. 

Les  femmes  peuvent  adopter,  lorsqu'elles  se  trou- 
vent  a  la  tete  d'une  maison  et  qu'elles  n'ont  ni  enfants 
ni  un  proche  parent  pour  administrer  le  bien  et  con- 
tinuer  la  communaufe. 

L'adoption  se  fait  solennellement  -chez  les  Serbes. 
Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro ,  on  invite  a  la 
ceremonie  les  maitrcs  de  toutes  les  maisons  du  vil- 
lage ,  ainsi  que  le  pretre ;  et  celui  qui  adopte  leve 
son  verre  :  il  fait  la  declaration  que  «  Dieu  ne  lui 
»  ayant  pas  donne  d'enfants ,  il  est  dans  la  ferme  re- 
»  solution  d'adopter  le  gargon  N.  pour  son  fils.  »  II 
se  tourne  alors  vers  I'enfant  et  lui  dit  :  «  Tu  m'obeiras 
»  comme  k  ton  veritable  pere,  et  je  t'61everai  comme 
»  mon  propre  fils.  »  En  Bosnie,  le  p6re  adoptif  et 
I'enfant  qu'il  vient  d'adopter  se  ceignent  ensemble 
de  la  ceinture  du  pere.  L'adoptant  prononce  les  pa- 
roles suivantes  :  «  Ge  sera  mon  enfant;  apres  ma 
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»  mort,  il  heritera  de  tous  mes  biens.  »  En  Bulga- 
rie  comme  dans  plusieurs  autres  contrees ,  on  ne  fait 
pas  pour  I'adoption  de  ceremonie  particuliere.  Le  pere 
adoptif  donne  seulenient  un  vetement  neuf  a  I'enfant 
qu'il  adopte.  Les  vieux  habits  restent  chez  les  parents 
de  I'adopte.  Dans  les  confins  militaires ,  I'adoption  se 
fait  aujourd'hui  devant  rautorit6  et  par  ecrit ,  ce  qui 
n'avait  pas  lieu  autrefois.  II  paraitrait  done  que  cette 
maniere  d'adopter  resulte  plutot  de  prescription  des 
autorites  militaires  que  d'une  coutume  nationale. 

L'enfant  adoptif  entre  dans  tous  les  droits  d'un  en- 
fant legitime.  II  prend  le  nom  de  son  pere  adoptif; 
mais  pas  dans  toutes  les  contrees  slaves.  En  Autri- 
che,  pour  avoir  le  droit  de  changer  de  nom,  il  faut 
le  consentement  des  autorites  publiques.  Quant  aux 
fllles  adoptives,  on  les  marie  et  on  leur  donne  une 
dot ,  mais  on  ne  leur  cherche  pas  un  domazet ;  elles 
n'heritent  pas  des  biens  de  la  maison  adoptive. 

Lorsqu'un  enfant  en  has  ^ge  est  adople ,  il  n'y  a 
plus  entre  lui  et  ses  parents  naturals  que  des  liens 
moraux.  Aussi  se*s  pere  et  mere  ne  sont  plus  obliges 
de  veiller  a  son  education  ni  de  I'entretenir,  et  il  n'a 
plus  aucun  droit  sur  la  succession  de  ses  parents 
naturels.  II  devient  pour  eux  comme  une  fllle  ma- 
riee ;  il  ne  cesse  pas  cependant  d' avoir  de  la  venera- 
tion pour  son  pere,  qui  a  toujours  une  veritable 
confraternite  d'amitie  avec  le  pere  adoptif.  Toutefois, 
k  Lastovo,  lie  de  I'Adriatique,  et  k  Sinj,  en  Dalmatie, 
l'enfant  adoptif  ne  perd  aucun  de  ses  droits  a  I'he- 
ritage  de  ses  parents  naturels ;  il  peut  toujours  en 
disposer  librement. 

Quant  k  V&ge  oil  il  est  permis  d' adopter  et  d'etre 
adopte ,  il  n'est  pas  determine  exactement.  On  adopte 
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ordinairement  dans  un  age  peu  avance  des  jcunes 
gens  de  quinze ,  dix-huit  ou  vingl  ans.  Si  le  pere 
adoptif  n'est  pas  marie,  il  ne  prend  pas  un  enfant 
•au-dessons  de  sept  ans.  Nous  avons  deja  dit  qu'un 
vieillard  sans  enfants  et  sans  prociics  parents  fait  ve- 
nir  chez  lui  toute  une  famille  qui  herite  de  ses  biens, 
comme  si  elle  etait  parenfe  du  vieillard.  Sauf  ce  cas  , 
V adrogation ,  dans  le  vrai  sens  du  mot,  n'est  pas  con- 
nue  chez  les  Serbes. 

Chez  un  peuple  aussi  charitable  que  le  Serbe ,  et 
dont  un  vieux  proverhe  dit  que  «  celui  qui  ne  con- 
»  nait  pas  la  charite  ne  connait  pas  Dieu ,  »  il  doit 
souvent  arriver  que  les  families  aisees  regoivent  des 
enfants  pauvres  dans  leur  maison.  On  les  eleve  comme 
les  autres  enfants  de  la  communaute;  mais  s'ils  doi- 
vent  avoir  une  grande  estime  pour  leurs  bienfaiteurs, 
et  s'ils  ont  a  remplir  diverses  obligations  morales, 
il  ne  leur  en  revient  aucun  droit ;  car  il  n'y  a  pas 
adoption.  L'enfant  pent  quitter  la  maison  des  qu'il  est 
en  etat  de  vivre  de  son  travail ,  et  il  ne  demande  ja- 
mais aucun  d^dommagement  pour  les  travaux  qu'il  a 
pu  faire  dans  la  maison.  II  a  ete  eleve  et  enlretenu 
jusqu'au  moment  oil  il  a  pu  se  suffire  a  lui-meme. 
G'est  la  son  veritable  dedommagement.  II  peut  entre- 
prehdre  tout  ce  qu'il  veut.  Si  c'est  une  fille,  elle  reste 
dans  la  maison  de  son  bienfaiteur  jusqu'i  ce  qu'elle 
se  marie. 

II  nous  reste  raaintenant  a  parler  des  enfants  natu- 
rels  ,  de  leurs  droits  et  de  leurs  devoirs.  Nous  avons 
dej^  dit  que  les  enfants  naturels  sont  tres-rares  chez 
les  Serbes ,  du  moins  dans  les  campagnes.  Dans  les 
conflns  militaires ,  les  artisans  qui  vivent  souvent  en 
concubinage  ont  des  enfants  ill^gitimes;  mais  le  peu- 
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pie  regarde  cela  comme  un  grand  malheur.  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  nom  plus  meprisable  pour  le  Serbe  que  celui 
de  batard.  Si  la  mere  tue  son  enfant  pour  cacher  sa 
honte  et  qu'on  trouve  le  cadavre  ,  oa  ne  I'enterre  pas 
dans  le  village ,  de  peur  que  le  lieu  ou  reposent  ces 
etres  malheureux  ne  solt  lot  ou  (ard  devaste.  On  leur 
creuse  done  une  fosse  profonde  dans  une  foret  loin- 
taine  et  deserte. 

Toutefois,  noalheur  au  pere  qui  ne  veut  pas  recon- 
naitre  son  enfant !  II  est  oblige  d'epouser  la  mere,  ou 
du  moins  de  prendre  I'enfant  dans  sa  maison.  Dans 
ce  dernier  cas  ,  les  relations  de  I'enfant  avec  son  pere 
sont  celles  d'un  enfant  legitime.  Et  si  le  pere  n'est 
pas  connu ,  I'enfant  reste  chez  sa  mere.  II  devient 
membre  de  la  communaute  de  son  grand-pere  mater- 
nal, dont  il  porte  le  nom.  L'enfant  naturel ,  reconnu 
par  ses  parents ,  jouit  des  memes  droits  que  I'enfant 
legitime.  II  porte  le  nom  de  son  pere.  Quant  aux 
enfants  dont  le  pere  est  inconnu,  ils  regoivent  au  bap- 
teme  le  nom  de  famille  de  leur  mere  ou  toute  autre 
denomination. 

Dans  les  Bouches  de  Gattaro ,  par  exemple ,  ou  il 
y  a  une  maison  specials  pour  les  enfants  trouves ,  le 
pretre  leur  donne  au  bapteme  un  prenom  sous  lequel 
il.les  inscrit  et  qui  devient  leur  nom  propre.  Ces  en- 
fants sont  ordinairement  eleves  dans  une  famille  de 
campagnards.  La  maison  des  enfants  trouves  paie  la 
premiere  annee  quelques  florins  pour  leur  entretien ; 
et  si  leur  conduite  est  bonne ,  dans  les  families  les 
plus  pauvres ,  ils  sont  regardes  comme  des  associes. 
II  arrive  quelquefois  qu'ils  quittent  plus  tard  la  mai- 
son pour  entrer  dans  la  marine  ou  ailleurs ;  mais  des 
relations  de  parente  continuent  a  exister  entre  ces 
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enfants  et  la  famille  qui  les  a  elev6s ,  au  point  qu'on 
les  aide,  lorsqu'ils  vieonent  k  tomber  dans  le  malheur. 
Nous  parlerons  de  la  dissolution  des  communaut6s 
et  des  testaments  dans  le  chapitre  qui  suit. 


IV 


Ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit  plus  haut ,  les  id6es  de 
I'Europe  occidenlale  se  sont  r6pandues  parmi  les  Sla- 
ves du  Sud,  et  leur  influence  toujours  croissante  a  diL 
necessairement  ebranler  I'institution  des  communau- 
tes  de  families.  La  lutte  entre  I'ancien  droit  et  'les 
idees  modernes  n'est  pas  encore  terminus ;  mais  I'abo- 
lition  de  I'administration  militaire  dans  les  conflins 
creates,  surtout  la  nouvelle  loi  sur  les  communautes 
votee  par  la  diete  d'Agram  ,  loi  fortement  impregn6e 
de  doctrines  6trangeres  ,  acheveront,  de  d6sorganiser 
cette  vieille  institution ,  dont  la  d6cadence  fait  des 
progr6s  assez  rapides  depuis  1848.  Gependant  le  peu- 
ple  Yoit  d'un  mauvais  ceil  le  partage  des  communau- ' 
t6s.  «  Plusieurs  mains,  »  dit-il,  «  produisent  beau- 
»  coup  plus  qu'une  seule ,  et  il  n'y  a  que  les  forces 
»  unies  qui  parviennent  k  fonder  de  solides  maisons.  » 
Malgre  cette  resistance  de  I'opinion  aux  idees  moder- 
nes, nos  sources  font  remarquer  qu'une  espece  d'in- 
stinct  pousse  le  peuple ,  k  son  insu ,  vers  la  dissolu- 
tion des  communautes. 

A  Konavlje,  les  habitants  sont  persuades  que  I'ap- 
pauvrissement  est  la  cons6quence  des  partages ,  et  ils 
ont  certainement  raison ;  car  on  voit  dans  la  contr6e 
beaucoup  de  families  tres-riches  qui  vivent  en  com- 
munau t6  depuis  trois  siecles ,  et  toujours  dans  la  pros- 
perity. Malgr6  ces  exemples,  les  communautes  ten- 
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dent  k  disparaitre  dans  le  Banat ;  et  meme  dans  le 
comitat  de  Syrmium ,  ou  I'esprit  national  s'est  forte- 
ment  maintenu ,  on  commence  k  ne  plus  reconnaitre 
que  la  vie  en  communaute  contribue  beaucoup  au 
bien-etre  et  a  la  richesse  de  la  i'amille.  Le  paysan  ne 
voit  pour  iui  de  veritable  salut  que  dans  le  partage. 
Ce  n'est  que  dans  I'Herzegovine  et  chez  les  autres 
Slaves  de  la  Turquie  en  general  que  les  communau- 
tes  sont  encore  intactes.  II  y  a  bien  des  partages, 
mais  la  separation  d'une  famille  est  toujours  regardee 
comme  un  grand  malheur,  triste  suite  quelquefois 
d'une  implacable  necessite.  Dans  la  plus  grande  par- 
tie  des  confins  militaires ,  les  communautes  se  main- 
tiennent  encore  ;  mais  il  est  douteux  quelles  puissent 
lutter  longtemps  contre  le  nouvel  ordre  de  cboses. 

Les  principalis  causes  des  partages  sont  presque 
toujours  des  dissensions  interieures ,  ou  bien  un  trop 
grand  accroissement  du  nombre  des  associes,  de  sorte 
que  la  terre  ne  sufflt  plus  a  les  nourrir  tous.  Les 
dissensions  naissent  ordinairement  lorsqu'il  y  a  des 
membres  qui  possedent  des  biens  non  communs  et  qui 
cherchent  k  les  accroitre  aux  depens  de  rassociation- 
Dans  les  communautes  des  confins  militaires  ,  com- 
posees  de   membres  dont   les  uns  ont  une  nom- 
breuse  posterite ,  tandis  que  les  autres  sont  prives 
d'enfants ,  cette  inegalite  est  une  cause  frequente  de 
difflcultes.   Geux  qui  sont  sans  enfants  se  refusent 
a  travailler  pour  les  autres ,  et  Ton  ne  pent  metlre 
fln  a  ces  difflcultes  qu'au  moyen  d'un  partage.  One 
autre  cause  de  partage  speciale  a  ces  memes  pays  et 
la  plus  frequente,  c'est  I'autorite  despotique  du  do- 
madin.  La  loi  aulrichienne  a  cru  necessaire  d'accorder 
des  pouyoirs  considerables  a  ce  meme  doma4m  dans 
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I'interet  de  radministration  militaire ;  il  abuse  de  ces 
pouvoirs  et  en  proflte  pour  vivre  dans  I'oisivete  et 
commettre  toutes  sortes  d'injustices  envers  les  autres 
membres  de  la  communaute.  Les  querelles  entre  fem- 
mes  introduisent  aussi  une  cause  de  (division  dans  les 
families. 

Le  partage  est  general  ou  partiel.  Dans  ce  dernier 
cas ,  ce  ne  sont  que  quelques  membres  qui  sortent  de 
la  communaute  pour  en  former  une  nouvelle  ou  pour 
vivre  separement.  Le  besoin  de  fonder  une  famille, 
de  devenir  maitre  et  independant  s'est  6galement  em- 
pare  des  esprits  chez  beaucoup  de  Slaves  ;  et  ce  dou- 
ble sentiment  d'orgueil  et  de  liberie  fait  courir  de 
tres-grands  dangers  a  I'i.nstitution  de  la  communaute. 
En  Bulgarie ,  ou  la  communaute  n'est  pas  encore  for- 
tement  ebranlee,  on  se  separe  bien  souvent,  tout  en 
laissant  la  fortune  en  commun ,  mais  surtout  les  im- 
meubles.  Dans  cette  contree,  les  fils  se  separent  tres- 
rarement  du  vivant  de  leur  pere.  II  en  est  de  m^me 
en  Herzegovine. 

II  arrive  quelquefois  qu'apres  un  certain  temps  de 
separation  ,  les  membres  divis6s  se  reunissent  de  nou- 
veau.  Dans  les  conflns  militaires,  I'associe  qui  obtient 
de  I'autorite  publique  la  permission  de  sortir  d'une 
communaute  et  d'en  ifonder  une  nouvelle  ne  pent  pas 
faire  inscrire  les  immeubles  sous  son  nom  avant  I'ex- 
piration  d'une  annee.  Pendant  ce  temps-la ,  s'il  re- 
grette  d'avoir  quitt6  I'association ,  il  pent  y  rentrer , 
mais  avec  le  consentement  de  ses  anciens  associes ; 
et  si  de  facheuses  dissensions  ont  amen6  la  separa- 
tion ,  des  intermediaires   bienveillants   parviennent 
quelquefois  k  reconcilier  les  membres  ennemis,  et  la 
communaute  se  refait  de  nouveau. 
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Tout  associe  majeur  a  le  droit  de  sortir  de  la  com- 
munaute ,  lorsqu'il  peut  faire  valoir  de  justes  raisons. 
Dans  les  conflns  militaires,  de  semblables  separations 
ne  peuvent  se  faire  que  clandestinement ;  I'autorife 
militaire  ne  permet  pas  les  partages ,  sauf  dans  des 
cas  exceptionnels ,  parce  que  chaque  partage  cree  plu- 
sieurs  chefs  de  famille  qui  tous ,  en  cette  qualite ,  se- 
raient  exempts  du  service  milifaire. 

II  arrive  assez  souvent  que  celui  qui  veut  sortir 
d'une  communaute  n'ose  pas  le  dire  ouvertement  au 
domadin;  alors  ,  du  moins  dans  quelques  localites,  il 
allume  un  feu  non  loin  du  foyer  commun ,  et  c'est  la 
-  un  signe  qu'il  desire  se  separer.  S'il  y  a  plusieurs  fre- 
res ,  dont  le  pere  soit  en  meme  temps  le'domadin, 
chacun  a  le  droit  de  demander  sa  quote-part.  Gepen- 
dant ,  en  Bulgarie ,  il  faut  le  consentement  du  pere. 
Si  celui-ci  refuse ,  ce  n'est  qu'apres  sa  mort  que  le 
flls  peut  sortir  de  la  communaute. 

Beaucoup  de  Dalmates  servent  dans  la  marine ,  et 
ils  sont  meme  de  fort  botis  matielots.  lis  quittent  done 
leur  famille;  mais  ils  appartiennent  toujours  a  la 
communaute  qui  les  habille,  lorsqu'ils  s'eloignent. 
Aussi  peuvent-ils  toujours  rentrer  comme  membres 
de  I'association.  Dans  les  maisons  riches,  souvent 
des  membres  qui  ont  quitte  I'association  sans  prendre  , 
leur  part  sont  ensuite  aides  dans  leurs  entreprises 
par  la  communaute ;  car  chaque  famille  est  fiere  de 
compter  parmi  les  siens  un  vaillant  capitaine  de  navire 
6u  un  riche  nefgociant.  A  leur  tour,  ils  soutiennent 
au  besoin  leur  famille  dans  les  moments  de  detresse, 
et  quand  le  succes  leur  est  contraire ,  ils  trouvent 
toujours  un  asile  dans  leur  communaute. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro ,  comme  en 
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Bulgarie ,  nul  ne  peut  qui  Iter  1' association  sans  la 
volonte  du  pere ,  qui  a  meme  le  droit  de  refuser  la 
quote-part  a  celui  qui  ne  veut  plus  vivre  dans  la  mai- 
son.  Toutefois,  M.  Bogi§i6  doute  que  le  pere  possede 
ce  droit  dans  les  contrees  eloignees  de  la  mer.  D'apres 
nos  sources,  en  effet,  le  Montenegrin  du  cercle  de 
Katuni  peut  toujours  r6pondre  k  son  pere  :  «  Nous 
B  n'habitons  pas  le  littoral  oh  le  pere  est  tout,  et 
»  les  enfants  ne  sont  rien.  >  Le  fils  qui  sort  de  la 
communaute  peut  done  forcer  son  pere  k  lui  donner 
une  partie  du  bien  commun. 

La  communaute  a  le  droit  d'exclure  un  membre 
pour  cause  de  paresse  et  de  d6sobeissance,  ou  lorsque 
ses  dissipations  excitent  le  mecontentement  general 
dans  la  maison.  Toutefois ,  c'est  le  conseil  de  famille 
seul  qui  a  le  pouvoir  de  chasser  un  membre ,  et  on 
doit  toujours  lui  donner  sa  quote-part,  quand  meme 
il  aurait  commis  un  crime ;  car  11  ne  peut  etre  frustre 
de  son  bien.  En  Bulgarie ,  le  pere  a  le  meme  droit 
d'expulsion  contre  son  fils,  mais  il  ne  peut  le  deshe- 
riter. 

Lorsqu'une  communaute  a  decide  le  partage,  il 
est  rare  que  chaque  membre  s'etablisse  separement. 
On  forme  ordinairement  des  groupes.  Les  gargons  et 
les  jeunes  flUes  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  maries  se  joi^ 
gneut  aux  hommes  maries  et  a  leur  famille.  Des  as- 
socies  sortent  quelquefois  de  communaute;  mais  la 
iriajorite  y  reste  et  en  forme  une  nouvelle. 

La  loi  fondainentale  des  confins  militaires  avait 
admis  le  principe  du  partage  par  t6te ;  la  loi  hon- 
groise ,  au  contraire ,  a  ordonne  le  partage  par  sou- 
ches;  et  une  loi  du  3  mars  1874,  votee  par  la  Diete 
d'Agram,  le  present  6galeinent.  M.  Bogi§i(S  rapporto 
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a  ce  sujet  que,  dans  beaucoup  de  contrees,  le  peuple 
admet  deja  ce  genre  de  partage  pour  eviter  un  funeste 
morcellement  de  la  propriete.  Les  immeubles  sont 
done  divises  par  souches ,  mais  c'est  par  tetes  que 
les  fruHs  et  les  meubles  sont  partag^s. 

A  Konavlje,  en  Bosnie  et  en  Bulgaria,  les  partages 
se  font  par  souches.  On  compte  tous  les  membres 
d'une  branche,  puis  on  remonte  jusqu'a  I'individu,  au 
huitieme  degre  quelquefois ,  dont  la  posterite  s'est 
divisee  en  plusieurs  rameaux  ;  et  le  partage  se  fait  a 
cette  souche,  mais  subdivise  en  autant  de  parties 
qu'il  y  a  de  branches. 

Dans  I'Herzegovine,  les  filles  qui  n'^ont  pas  de  fre- 
res  rcQoivent  la  meme  quote-part  que  les  hommes ; 
mais  cette  quote-part  est  r6unie  au  bien  de  la  nou- 
velle  communaute.  Lorsque  la  fille  se  marie ,  on  lui 
dpnne  un  habillement  complet ,  mais  rarement  des 
immeubles.  Dans  cette  contree ,  le  domadin  regoit  un 
bon  cheval ,  un  fusil ,  etc. ,  en  outre  de  ce  qui  lui  re- 
vient  legalement.  On  partage  aussi  le  befail  par  sou- 
ches, et  les  denrees  alimentaires  par  individus. 

En  Bulgarie ,  le  bien  herite  des  ancetres  se  partage 
par  souches,  et  le  bien  recemment  acquis  par  tetes, 
mais  non  en  portions  egales,  Gelui  qui  a  le  plus 
contribue  a  I'acquisition  regoit  la  plus  grande  part. 
En  Groatie  et  dans  les  confins  militaires ,  le  peuple 
a  maintenu  de  preference  le  partage  par  tetes  mas- 
culines. Les  fruits ,  Tameublement  et  les  divers  in- 
struments servant  a  I'exploitation  se  distribuent  en 
general  par  tetes.  Toutefois,  les  petits  enfants  ne  sont 
pas  admis  au  partage ,  mais  leur  mere  regoit  tout  ce 
qui  est  indispensable  a  leur  entretien.  Celui  qui  a  beau- 
coup  d'enfants  obtient ,  outre  sa  quote-part ,  un  sur- 
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plus  des  produits  de  la  derni^re  recolte.  Les  flUes  et 
les  femmes  ne  regoivent  rien  dans  le  partage.  On  leur 
donne  seulement  une  partie  des  fruits  et  un  peu  de 
betail ,  mais  on  doit  prendre  soin  d'elles  et  fournir 
une  dot  aux  flUes.  Celles  qui  n'ont  ni  parents  ni  M- 
res  ont  le  droit  de  choisir  le  groupe  auquel  elles  de- 
sirent  s'associer ;  elles  peuvent  aussi  reclamer  une 
certaine  portion  du  bien  paternel. 

En  Bulgarie ,  les'  fllles  ont  droit  k  la  moitie  des 
meubles.  Quant  aux  immeubles ,  elles  ne  peuvent 
pretendre  qu'a  la  moitie  des  vignes  et  des  vergers. 
La  loi  mahometane  accorde  aux  femmes  le  droit  a  la 
moitie  de  la  quote-part  d'un  homme.  Mais  le  recours 
aux  autorites  turques  est  toujours  regarde  comme  une 
honte  par  le  peuple  ;  aussi  se  garde-t-on  bien  de  re- 
clamer leur  intervention  dans  ces  affaires  de  families. 

Dans  les  petites  communautes ,  les  partages  se  font 
rarement  pendant  la  vie  du  pere  et  de  la  mere;  mais 
lorsqu'ils  ont  lieu ,  chacun  des  parents  obtient  une 
quote-part,  ou  bien  on  determine  d'un  commun  ac- 
cord ce  qu'ils  recevront  durant  toute  leur  vie.  Les 
parents  choisissent  eux-memes  celui  d'entre  leurs 
enfants  chez  lequel.ils  veulent  s'etablir,  et  celui-la 
obtient  une  plus  grande  quote-part  en  immeubles. 
lis  restent  ordinairement  avec  le  fils  cadet ,  qui  con- 
tinue I'ancienne  maison.  Mais  il  y  a  des  contrees  oil 
les  parents  gardent  la  moiti6  de  la  fortune  dans  tons 
les  cas  de  partage ;  cette  moitie  revient  aux  enfants 
apr^s  la  mort  du  pere,  et  ils  se  la  partagent  en  por- 
tions 6gales. 

En  Bulgarie,  lorsque  le  pere  a  decide  de  faire  le 
partage ,  les  flls  doivent  avant  toutes  choses  se  con- 
struire  de  nouvelles  maisons  ;  mais  un  des  flls  reste 
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dans  Tancienne  avec  ses  parents,  et  il  en  herite  apres 
leur  mort,  ainsi  que  de  tout  ce  qui  a  appartenu  h  son 
pere.  Quant  aux  autres  enfants  ou  associes  qui  n'au- 
raient  pas  de  maison,  ils  doivent  eux-memes  s'en  bA- 
tir  une.  Toutefois  ,  dans  les  confins  militaires,  ils  re- 
goivent  une  quote-part  sur  le  prix  de  la  maison 
paternelle ,  d'apres  revaluation  qui  en  a  ete  faite.  II 
y  a  des  endroits  ou  la  communaute  donna  a  chaque 
associe  tout  ce  qui  lui  est  necessaire  pour  se  b^tir 
une  habitation  ou  bien  il  regoit  une  plus  grande  part 
du  bien  commun.  Dans  I'Herzegovine ,  celui  qui 
n'obtient  pas  une  maison  demeure  chez  I'un  de  ses 
frere  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  pu  s'en  b^tir  une.  Tous  I'ai- 
dent  dans  cette  construction  ou  lui  fournissent  les 
materiaux  dont  il  a  besoin ;  car  un  proverbe  dit  : 
a  LoFsqu'on  bfitit  une  maison,  on  garde  le  village.  » 
Le  partage  des  produits  agricoles ,  qui  se  fait  par 
tetes ,  comme  nous  I'avons  dit  plus  haut ,  a  toujours 
lieu. apres  la  derniere  recolte  de  I'annSe ,  et  ce  sont 
les  copartageants  eux-memes  qui  le  font,  Ce  qui  se 
trouve  deja  dans  le  grenier  au  moment  du  partage  est 
distribue  sans  retard  entre  les  associes.  En  Herzego- 
vine ,  une  fois  les  lots  fails ,  on  prend  des  brins  de 
paille  de  diverses  longueurs ,  et  on  les  fait  tirer  au 
sort  par  un  enfant.  Le  plus  long  echoit  k  I'aine ,  et 
les  plus  courts  sont  pour  les  cadets.  Quant  au  choix 
du  lot,  c'est  egalement  le  sort  qui  decide  la  ques- 
tion ,  en  Dalmatie.  S'il  n'y  a,  que  deux  freres ,  I'aine 
fait  le  partage,  et  le  cadet  cboisit  son  lot.  Dansle  cas 
oti  Ton  ne  peut  se  mettre  d'accord,  on  appelle  des 
arbitres,  des  bonnes  gens,  comme  disent  les  Serbes.  Ce 
sont  des  habitants  du  meme  village  ou  d'un  village 
voisin ,  regardes  de  tous  comme  justes  et  honnetes , 
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soil  le  maire,  soit  un  allie  ou  ami  de  la  maison.  Dans 
les  conflns  militaires ,  on  choisit  pour  arbitres  les  an- 
ciens  des  regiments.  Ges  bonnes  gens  ne  reQoivent 
rien  pour  le  service  qu'elles  rendent ,  si  ce  n'est 
quelques  cadeaux  et  un  splendide  repas ;  mais  on 
donne  un  salaire  au  scribe. 

Gomme  on  ne  partage  naturellement  que  le  bien 
commun  ,  tout  ce  qui  appartient  en  propre  aux  asso- 
ci6s,  dot,  p6cule  ou  presents,  ne  forme  jamais  I'objet 
d'un  partage.  L'associe  qui  n'a  pas  d'enfants  peut  en 
disposer  librement  a  sa  mort.  Les  fllles  mariees  ne 
peuvent  pas  heriter  ab  intestat  de  leur  pere,  lorsqu'el- 
les  ont  des  freres ;  mais  dans  le  cas  contraire ,  si  elles 
n'ont  pas  regu  leur  quote-part  en  se  mariant ,  elles 
peuvent  la  demander  a  la  mort  du  pere.  Le  p6cule  de 
la  femme  appartient  egalement  aprds  sa  mort  aux  en- 
fan  ts  ;  a  leur  defaut ,  ce  sont  ses  parents  qui  heritent. 

Les  pere  et  mere  ne  sont  pas  tonus  de  l^guer  tout 
leur  p6cule  a  leurs  enfants ;  ils  peuvent  le  laisser  a 
I'eglise,  pour  faire  dire  des  messes,  par  exemple.  Les 
heritiers  accomplissent  toujours  consciencieusement  la 
derniere  volonte  de  leur  pere,  quand  meme  elle  absor- 
berait  tout  le  pecule ;  «  car,  dit  le  peuple,  celui  qui  ne 
»  contente  pas  I'^me  de  son  pere  perd  la  sienne.  »  Les 
filles  qui ,  en  se  mariant ,  ont  quitte  la  communaute 
n'heritent  pas  du  pecule  de  leur  pere.  Dans  le  cas  oti 
il  n'y  aurait  pas  de  flls,  tout  le  p6cule  du  defunt  ap- 
partient a  I'association. 

Les  memes  principes  ou  plutdt  les  memes  coutu- 
mes  sont  en  vigueur  dans  les  families  naturelles, 
c'est-Si-dire  celles  qui  vivent  hors  de  toute  commu- 
naute. Les  enfants  heritent  de  leur  pere  et  mere.  Si 
le  pere  n'a  pas  d'enfants  et  qu'il  n'ait  fait  aucune  dis- 
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position ,  ce  sont  les  proches  parents  qui  heritent , 
et,  k  leur  defaut,  la  commune  s'empare  de  la  mai- 
son  et  de  tout  ce  qui  s'y  trouve  au  moment  de  la 
mort. 

Les  flUes ,  comme  nous  I'avons  vu ,  n'herif ent  du 
bien  de  leurs  parents  que  lorsqu'elles  n'ont  pas  de 
freres  ;  car  le  peuple  ne  trouve  pas  juste  qu'elles  em- 
portent  ce  que  les  hommes  ont  acquis  et  meme  sou- 
vent  defendu  par  les  armes.  «  Fille  mariee  passe  pour 
J  voisine,  »  dit  un  proverbe.  Toutefois ,  lorsqu'il  n'y 
a  d'autre  enfant  qu'une  fill© ,  elle  herite  de  toute  la 
fortune  paternelle.  On  la  marie  ordinairement  a  un 
homme,  brave  et  honnete,  qui  devient  domazet,  comme 
nous  I'avons  dit.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montene- 
gro, si  la  fille  heritiere  ne  se  marie  pas  peu  de  temps 
apres  la  mort  de  son  pere ,  elle  s'associe  avec  un  de 
ses  plus  proches  parents  en  mettant  en  communaute 
toute  sa  succession  ;  et,  dans  le  cas  ou  elle  se  marie - 
rait  plus  tard ,  elle  peut  tout  reprendre ;  mais  elle 
laisse  presque  toujours  ses  immeubles  a  ses  parents 
et  se  contente  de  ce  qu'on  donne  ordinairement  aux 
fllles  en  les  mariant ;  seulement ,  dans  ce  cas ,  on  lui 
fait  une  plus  belle  part  que  d'habitude.  En, Bulgaria, 
les  filles  heritent  ab  intestat  de  la  moitie  de  la  quote- 
part  d'un  enfant.  Toutefois ,  on  exclut  de  cette  moitie 
les  terres  et  les  maisons ,  tout  en  y  laissant  les  vi- 
gnes,  les  vergers,  les  jardins  et  les  meubles. 
,  Lorsque  la  famille  s'eteint  entierement  et  que  le 
dernier  membre  ne  laisse  pas  de  testament ,  les  plus 
proches  parents  paternels,  et ,  a  leur  defaut,  les  pa- 
rents maternels  heritent  de  tout.  Mais  dans  le  cas  oil 
il  n'y  aurait  pas  meme  de  parents  eloignes ,  I'eglise , 
la  commune  ou  le  flsc  recueillent   la  succession. 
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Dans  le  Mont6n6gro,  ce  n'est  que  depuis  fort  peu 
de  temps  que  I'Etat  se  declare  h6ritier  des  succes- 
sions vacantes.  En  Hongrie  et  en  Groatie,  pendant 
la  feodalit^ ,  lorsqu'une  famille  appartenant  k  un  sei- 
gneur venait  a  s*6teindre,  le  seigneur  avait  le  droit 
d'etablir  une  nouvelle  famille  qu'il  choisissait  ordi- 
nairement  parmi  ses  domestiques.  En  Bulgarie ,  les 
terras  qui  n'ont  pas  d'hSritiers  sont  vendues  aux 
ench^res  par  le  cadi  ou  juge  au  profit  du  grand- 
sultan. 

L' usage  des  testaments  ne  s'est  introduit  chez  les 
Slaves  que  fort  tard.  L'esprit  d'association ,  qui  a  des 
racines  si  profondes  chez  ce  peuple  et  la  communaute 
des  biens  ne  permettaient  pas  un  grand  developpe- 
ment  de  I'usage  si  repandu  aujourd'hui  de  faire  un 
testament.  Gependant  les  influences  6trangeres,  et 
peut-etre  aussi  des  changements  survenus  dans  les 
relations  interieures  de  ces  diverses  nations,  ont  donnd 
entree  aux  testaments ;  mais  ils  ne  penetrent  que  dif- 
flcilement  dans  les  coutumes  nationales.  Le  Serbe 
n'est  pas  encore  tr^s-enclin  aujourd'hui  k  faire  des 
legs  par  ecrit.  Les  peres  ou  chefs  de  famille  r^glent 
.  leur  succession  pendant  leur  vie ,  meme  dans  les  fa- 
milies naturelles.  Mais,  en  Dalmatie',  I'usage  des  tes- 
taments est  beaucoup  plus  repandu. 

En  Bulgarie  ,  le  peuple  les  condamne  ,  et  il  bl4me 
s6v6rement  le  testaleur  ;  aussi  les  testaments  oraux 
sont  beaucoup  plus  usites  que  les  testaments  par 
6crit.  Le  cur6,  I'ancien  des  6coles  et  le  mattre  d'6cole 
du  village  remplissent  ordinairement  les  fonctions  de 
t^moins.  On  exige,  en  outre,  la  presence  des  h6ritiers; 
car  ce  qui  se  legue  pendant  leur  absence  n'a  aucunc 
valeur.  Ghez  les  Serbes,  les  h6ritiers  sont  aussi  pres- 
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que  toujours  presents,  mais  leur  absence  n'ihvalide 
pas  un  testament. 

Des  legs  sont  ordinairement  faits  k  I'eglise.  On  le- 
gue  au  cur6  une  certaine  somme  d'argent  pour  dire 
des  messes  k  I'intention  du  defunt.  On  fait  egalement 
des  legs  k  I'ecole ;  on  fonde  des  bourses  pour  les  etu- 
diants ,  et  on  donne  encore  certaines  sommes  pour 
diverses  ceuvres  de  charite  ;  mais  il  y  a  tres-rarement 
des  legs  en  faveur  des  pauvres,  Ge  sont  les  heritiers 
qui  se  chargent  des  aumones.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et 
le  Montenegro,  on  les  regale  pendant  sept  jours;  et  a 
I'anniversaire  de  la  mort,  apres  avoir  fait  celebrer 
une  messe  pour  V&me  du  defunt,  tous  les  parents  et 
amis  se  reunissent  dans  un  diner  solennel ,  qui  se 
termine  par  une  distribution  de  cadeaux  aux  pauvres. 

Quant  aux  droits  successoraux  du  conjoint  survi- 
vant,  on  rencontre  parmi  les  Slaves  des  usages  tout 
k  fait  differents.  II  y  a  des  contrees  ou  les  epoux  he- 
ritent  I'un  de  I'autre  reciproquement.  Mais  il  ne  s'agit 
ici  que  du  pecule  et  des  biens  appartenant  a  une  fa- 
mille  naturelle.  Dans  tous  les  cas ,  que  le  mari  ait  ou 
non  laisse  un  pecule ,  la  femme ,  en  sa  qualite  de 
membre  de  la  communaute,  a  droit  a  des  aliments. 
En  Groatie ,  la  femme  a  la  jouissance  de  tout  ce  que 
son  mari  lui  a  legu6  ;  et,  apres  sa  mort,  ses  enfants 
ou  ses  parents  consanguins,  a  defaut  d'enfants,  devien- 
nent  ses  heritiers  legitimes.  Les  consanguins  heritent 
meme  des  meubles,  quand  le  mari  survit  k  sa  femme 
et  qu'elle  ne  laisse  pas  d'enfants.  Dans  le  cas  ou  le 
mari  etait  domazet,  les  immeubles  echoient  aux  parents 
de  la  femmer,  si  elle  les  possedait  en  propre.  Pourtant, 
lorsqu'il  y  a  des  enfants ,  le  dommet  partage  avec  eux 
la  jouissance  de  tous  les  biens. 
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Dans  diverses  contrees  du  meme  royaume j  la  femme 
qui  a  des  enfants  herite  en  usufruit  de  tons  les  biens 
de  son  mari,  pour  les  laisser  apres  sa  mort  a  ses  en- 
fants; mais  si  elle  n'en  a  pas  et  qu'elle  songe  ^  se 
remarier,  elle  ne  regoit  que  le  quart  de  la  succession; 
le  reste  appartient  aux  freres  du  defunt.  G'est  seule- 
ment  lorsqu'elle  renonce  positivement  a  un  second 
mariage  qu'elle  a  jusqu'a  sa  mort  la  jouissance  de 
toute  la  fortune.  Apres  sa  mort,  ce  sont  les  freres  ou 
les  neveux  du  mari  qui  heritent.  Dans  les  conflns 
militaires,  tout  le  pecule  du  mari  appartient  a  la 
fomme  survivante  ;  ce  sont  au  contraire  les  parents  de 
la  femme  qui  heritent  de  son  pecule.  Le  lit^et  le  linge 
seulement  restent  au  mari. 

Dans  certaines  parties  de  la  Dalmatie  ,  les  deux 
epoux  heritent  I'un  de  I'autre  reciproquement ;  mais 
ils  n'ont  que  la  jouissance  des  biens  pendant  leur  vie. 
Les  enfants  sont  toujours  les  veritables  successeurs. 
Si  le  mari  convole  en  secondes  noces ,  la  dot  dont  il 
avait  herite  de  sa  premiere  femme  devient  la  pro- 
priete  des  enfants  du  premier  lit.  Aux  bouches  du  Cat- 
taro,  si  la  veuve  quitte  la  maison  de  son  mari ,  elle 
fait  une  transaction  avec  ses  beaux-freres,  qui  lui  don- 
nent  une  indemnite  en  retour  de  ses  travaux ,  qui  ont 
proflte  a  la  famille  pendant  son  mariage  et  son  veu- 
vage  ;  la  somme  est  plus  ou  moins  forte ,  suivant  la 
fortune  de  la  famille.  II  est  cependant  bien  rare  qu'une 
veuve  un  peu  Sgee  quitte  une  maison  oti  elle  a  vecu 
heureuse  pendant  longtemps. 

Dans  la  haute  Herzegovine ,  lorsque  la  femme 
meurt  sans  enfants  ab  intestat,  ce  sont  les  parents  de 
la  femme  seulement  qui  ont  droit  k  la  succession.  En 
Bulgarie ,  le  mari  n' herite  de  sa  femme  que  pour  la 
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huitieme  partie  de  sa  fortune ;  les  autres  parties  re- 
viennent  aux  enfants.  Lorsqu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'enfants , 
le  mari  a  droit  au  quart ,  et  le  reste  appartient  aux 
parents  de  la  femme.  En  general,  le  mari  n'herite 
pas  de  sa  femme,  mais  s'il  y  a  des  enfants,  il  a  I'usu- 
fruit  des  biens  qui  iront  apres  lui  aux  enfants. 

Les  orphelins  qui  font  partie  d'une  communaute 
sent  places  sous  la  tutelle  du  chef  de  la  maison.  On 
choisit  une  femme  ou  une  fiUe  de  I'association ,  pour 
s'occuper  d'eux  et  prendre  soin  de  leurs  vetements. 
Dans  les  families,  naturelles ,  on  leur  donne  un  tuteur 
qui  administre  le  bien.  Si  la  fortune  est  grande ,  on 
ne  confle  au  tuteur  que  des  terras  en  quantite  suffl- 
sante  pour  I'entretion  de  ses  pupilles  et  le  paiement 
des  imp6ts ,  et  on  afferme  le  reste.  On  choisit  ordi- 
nairement  pour  tuteur  un  proche  parent  ou  ,  comme 
en  Bulgarie  ,  I'ancien  du  village.  Si  les  enfants  sont 
en  has-  ^e ,  ils  habitent  la  maison  de  leur  tuteur 
jusqu'au  moment  ou  ils  peuvent  disposer  de  leur  for- 
tune. 

Les  tuteurs  obtiennent  raremeht  une  retribution 
pour  leur  gestion.  Si  les  pupilles  sont  pauvres,  on  re- 
garde  cette  fonction  comme  un  devoir  sacre  ;  et  non- 
seulement  les  plus  proches  parents  s'occupent  des 
orphelins ,  mais  les  voisins  et  jusqu'a  des  personnes 
etrangeres  se  font  un  plaisir  de  les  elever  dans  leur 
communaute.  Si  personne  ne  pent  les  prendre  pour 
les  entretenir  et  les  elever ,  la  cpmmune  ou  I'eglise 
doit  se  charger  de  leur  trouver  une  place. 

Mais  lorsque  le  pupille  est  riche ,  le  tuteur  et  sa 
communaute  qui  administrent  les  terres  en  ont  I'usu- 
fruit.  Les  chevaux  et  le  betail  qui  font  partie  de  la 
succession  du  pupille  sont  confles  a  un  paysan  du 
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village ,  qui  les  emploie  k  labourer  ses  terras  moyen- 
nant  une  indemnite.  Gette  indemnite  appartient  au 
pupille ;  une  faible  partie  revientquelquefois  au  tuteur 
comma  simple  remuneration.  Si  I'orphelin  est  encore 
a  la  mamella ,  on  lui  donna  une  pauvre  famme  pour 
nourrice,  k  qui  on  paie  par  mois  une  petite  somme 
convenue  d'avance. 

Gomme  les  fonctions  de  tuteur  chez  les  Serbas  sont 
plutot  un  devoir  moral  qu'un  emploi ,  las  tuteurs  ne 
sont  pas  ordinairemenl  soumis  k  rendre  compte  de 
leur  gestion.  Dans  I'Herzegovine  et  le  Montenegro, 
lorsqua  la  pupille  devient  majeur,  son  tuteur  lui  re- 
met  tout  la  bien ,  en  lui  rendant  un  compte  tres-de 
taille  de  son  administration.  Gela  se  fait  publiquement. 
II  est  rare  que  le  tuteur  trompe  son  pupille  ou  qu'il 
veuille  mama  lui  passer  sous  silence  quelque  cbose 
de  sa  gestion  ;  car  la  peuple  croit  que  tromper  un  or- 
phelin  est  un  plus  grand  crime  que  de  voler  dans 
une  eglisa.  Da  son  c6te,  le  pupille  ne  demande  jamais 
compte  des  produits  ou  fruits  qui  ont  6te  pargus, 
parce  qua,  ordinairement,  les  fruits  na  representent 
pas  la  valeur  des  travaux  de  culture  faits  par  le  tu- 
teur et  par  ses  parents  pour  le  compte  de  I'enfant.  II 
n'existe  done  pas  une  veritable  surveillance  officielle 
de  la  gestion  du  tuteur.  Gependant,  les  plus  proches 
parents  du  pupille  et  les  honnetes  gens,  surtout  les 
bonnes  gens  du  village ,  ont  le  droit  de  porter  plainte 
contre  le  tuteur  et  da  le  forcer  k  se  justifler,  si  son 
administration  ne  leur  parait  pas  conforme  aux  int6- 
rets  du  pupille.  Le  cur6  du  village  ou  I'ancien  de  la 
commune  a  egalement  le  devoir  de  survailler  le  tu- 
teur. Dans  les  confins  militaires,  le  tuteur  est  nomm6 
par  le  regiment ,  et  il  est  surveille  par  le  chef  de  la 
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compagnie ;  mais  on  n'exige  pas  de  lui  une  reddition 
de  compte.  Dans  les  provinces  civiles  de  la  Groatie , 
aussi  bien  qu'en  Hongrie ,  les  autorites  jadiciaires 
surveillent  le  luteur,  et  c'est  envers  elles  qa'il  est  res- 
poQsable  de  sa  gestion. 

Le.pupille  sort  de  tutelle,  des  qu'il  a  atteint  I'^ge 
'Oil  il  pent  lui-meme  administrer  sa  fortune.  Get 'age! 
varie  entre  dix-huit  et  vingt-qualre  ans.  Mais  des 
qu'il  est  apte  a  se  marier,  il  est  affranchi  de  toute  tu- 
telle. 

Nous  allons  maintenant  faire  voir  les  diverses  es- 
peces  de  parente  qui  existent  dans  le  droit  coutumier 
des  Serbes. 

Les  Slaves  meridionaux  etablissent  d'abord  une 
grande  distinction  entre  les  consanguins  et  les  pa- 
rents maternels.  Geux-la  sont  appeles  parents  par  le 
gros  sang ,  ceux-ci  parents  par  le  petit  sang.  Les 
premiers  correspondent  aux  agnats,  les  seconds  aux 
cognats  du  droit  romain.  lis  ont  pour  chaque  rapport 
de  ces  parentes  une  denomination  toute  particuliere 
qu'il  serait  trop  long  de  faire  connaitre.  On  regarde 
comme  une  parente  toute  speciale  les  relations  eiStre 
deux  epoux  et  leurs  parents  respectifs. 

Dans  le  Montenegro,  tous  les  membres  du  clan 
sont  consideres  comme  des  parents.  II  y  a  encore  la 
parente  spiriluelle  ,  qui  embrasse  la  confraternite 
{■pobratimstvo ,  (iSsXipoTcotriui;)  et  le  parrainage  {kumstvo) ; 
puis  les  rapports  entre  frere  et  soeur  de  lait  et  leur 
parente  en  ligne  ascendante ,  descendante  et  collate- 
rale. 

Les  rapports  de  parente  entre  le  parrain  et  son 
fiUeul  ne  vont  pas  au  dela  des  enfants  du  parrain. 
Quant  a  I'alliance ,  elle  n'existe  qu'entre  les  beaux- 

10 
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freres,  les  belles-sceurs  et  leurs  enfants.  Nous  allons 
nous  arreter  un  instant  a  expliquer  la  confraternite , 
a  cause  des  particularites  remarquables  qu'on  releve 
dans  cette  institution  presque  inconnue  en  Occident. 
Les  Serbes  venerent  beaucoup  la  confraternity ,  qui 
est  une  sorte  d' adoption  comme  frere.  Les  confreres 
ont  un  attachement  mutuel  plus  grand  que  celui  qui 
existe  parfois  entre  des  parents  naturels.  Gette  forte 
amitie ,  qui  engendre  souvent  la  confraternite  et  qui 
se  rencontrait  chez  la  plupart  des  Slaves  des  an- 
ciens  temps ,  se  perd  de  plus  en  plus  dans  les  tefiips 
actuels;  mais  elle  s'est  maintenue  presque  partout 
chez  les  Serbes,  et  on  la  voit  surtout  repandue  dans 
le  Montenegro  et  en  Serbie.  En  Hongrie ,  on  ne  ren- 
contre pas  aussi  frequemment  la  confraternite.  En 
■Groatie  ^  il  y  a  meme  des  endroits  oil  elle  n'est  plus 
connue ;  pourtant  elle  n'a  pas  entierement  disparu 
de  ce  royaume.  Ainsi ,  dans  les  conflns  militaires , 
On  trouve  des  gens,  unis  depuis  longtemps  par  une 
amitie  intime,  qui  jurent  de  s' aider  muluellement 
dans  foutes  les  circonstances  de  la  vie  et  de  ne  jamais 
s'abandonner  dans  le  bonheur  ni  dans  le  malheur. 
Ges  sortes  de  voeux  se  font  aussi  entre  hommes  et 
feinmeg.  Le   soldat  blesse  qui  a  6te  soigne  par  un 
Caniarade  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  devient  son  coa- 
frere.  De  pareilles  amities  se  contractent  egalement 
entre  des  flUes. 

Les  Serbes  catholiques  ou  creates,  (ians  plusieulis 
endroits  de  la  Dalmatis ,  se  jurent  k  I'eglise  une  ami- 
tie  eternelle.  Lorsque  deux  individus  veulent  conclure 
tine  confraternite,  ils  se  rendelit  chez  le  cure  du  Vil- 
lage et  lui  declarent  leur  intention  ,  en  lui  remettant 
une  petite  somme  d'argent  pour  dire  une  messe  et 
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payer  ies  cierges.  Au  jour  flj^e  pour  la  ceremonie,  les, 
deux  amis  se  rendeqt  a  I'eglise  avec  toute  le^r  pg^r 
rente.  lis  sont  en  habits  (Je  fete  et  portent  leurs  plus 
bellepi  armes,  qu'ils  deposent  a  la  porte  de  I'eglise. 
lis  entendent  la  messe ,  agenouilles  devant  I'autel  et 
tepant  un  cierge  h,  la  main.  Le  maire  reflaplit  les  fooc- 
tions  de  tenaqin, 

Apresi  la  messe,  le  pretre  s'approche  4es  deqx  con- 
freres et  leur  demande  ce  qui  les,  a  decides  a  s'unir 
par  unQ  amitj^  eternelle.  Le  plus  ^ge  repprid  :  «  G'est 
»  I'amour."  n  Le  pretre  leur  fait  alorg  un  petit  sermon  , 
pour  leiur  expliquer  les  devoirs  miiluels  qui  yont  les 
unir  a  jamais.  Les  deux  confreres  se  jurenl  epsuilo 
Vine  amitie  sincere  et  eternelle ;  il^  s'erpbrassept  de- 
vant tout  le  people ,  aprps  avoir  regu  la  b^n^dibtion 
du  pretre,  et  la  ceremonie  est  terpainee.  On  se  regale 
C^  jour-la  chez  le  plus  age  des  deux  amis ,  et  chez 
I'autre  le  lendemain. 

Dans  le  Montenegro ,  il  y  a  trois  sortes  de  cqqfr^T 
terpites  :  la  petjte  qonfraternite ,  Ipi  confraternite  du 
pialjieiir  et  la  fionfrftternite  par  communion.  La  pre- 
miere se  conclut  en  se  donnant  un  baiser;  celui  qui  fait 
la  proposition  regale  I'autre.  Lorsqu'un  Montenegrin 
se  tronve  dans  up  grand  danger,  il  appelle  a  son  se- 
cours  la  perspnne  qu'il  vpit  pres  de  lui ,  ^p  digaut  : 
«  Viens  a  mon  aide,  au  nom  de  Pien  el  de  saint  Jean, 
»  Seconr&~moi ,  et  je  te  pr^nds  poyr  jpon  frepp  en 
»  Dien,  *  II  ne  se  trouyerait  pas  uP  hompie  ni  un§ 
fensme  qui  n'apcpourut  avpc  enaprpssemeRt  a  pet  appel, 
Pes  ce  moment  les  deux  jp4ividqs  devjennent  con- 
freres, et  ils  s'embrassent  trpis  fpis  poijr  sceller  leuf 
Jim.  G'est  la  confraternitp  du  malhe^r.  I^a  troisierne 
cpnfratprnite  se  conclnt  ^  J'^glise.  Le  cup.e  djt  nuf? 
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priere ,  en  couvrant  les  deux  amis  de  son  petrachilj 
(TOpirpaj^eXiov)  ou  etole.  Puis  les  deux  confreres  boivent 
trois  fois  du  vin  dans  la  meme  coupe ,  en  mangeant 
quelques  boucWes  de  pain  ;  ils  baisent  la  croix,  quel- 
ques  saintes  reliques  et  I'Evangile ,  et  s'embrassent 
ensuite  trois  fois  avant  de  sortir  de  I'eglise.  On  se 
regale  apres  la  cer6monie.  Gelui  qui  a  fait  la  proposi- 
tion offre  divers  cadeaux  a  I'autre ,  et  les  voilk  unis 
d'amiti6  jusqu'a  la  mort. 

De  pareilles  confraternitSs  se  contractent  parfois  en- 
tre  des  Chretiens  et  des  mahometans ;  mais ,  dans  ce 
cas ,  il  n'y  a  d'autre  cer^monie  que  la  triple  accolade 
et  le  regal. 

Ce  que  nous  avons  dit  pour  les  hommes  se  pratique 
aussi  entre  les  flUes  et  les  femmes ,  et  meme 
quelquefois  entre  deux  personnes  de  sexe  different. 
Les  confraternites  se  contractent  aussi  h  I'eglise 
dans  la  principaute  serbe.  Autrefois ,  eette  ceremonie 
se  faisait  tres-solennellement ;  et  M.  Bogl§i6  a  publi6, 
dans  son  premier  ouvrage  sur  «  les  coutumes  des  Sla- 
ves ,  »  le  texte  primitif  de  la  priere  qui  se  r^citait  h 
cette  occasion.  II  I'a  trouvee  dans  un  rituel,  imprime 
JiVenise,  en  1538-1540,  par  le  fameux  voi'vode  Dieu- 
donn6  Vukovi6.  Gette  priere  nous  a  paru  trop  int6- 
ressante  pour  ne  pas  donner  ici  une  traduction  lit- 
terale  du  texte  slavon  : 
«  0  Dieu  ,  Notre-Seigneur ,  qui  as  tout  donne  pour 

>  notre  salut ,  qui  nous  as  fait  aimer  I'un  I'autre  et 
»  nous  pardonnes  nos  fautes  mutuelles !  Toi ,  Sei- 

>  gneur  charitable  et  gracieux,  sanctifie  et  bdnis  dans 
»  ton  sanctuaire  tes  serviteurs  ici  presents  et  unis  en- 
»  tre  eux  par  un  amour  spirituel.  Donne-leur  la  foi 
»  sans  honte  et  I'amour  sans  feinte.  Accorde-leur 
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>  egalement  ta  paix  et  ton  amour ,  ainsi  que  fu  les 
»  avais  accordes ,  6  Jesus-Ghrist  Notre-Seigneur ,  a  tes 
»  saints  ap6tres  et  a  tes  disciples.  Accorde-leur  en- 
»  core  ce  qu'ils  te  demandent  pour  leur  salut  et  la 

>  vie  eternelle ;  car  tu  es  la  Liuniere  de  la  V^rite ,  et 
»  nous  te  louons  avec  le  Pere  eternel  et  le  Saint- 
»  Esprit.  » 

Vuk  dit  que  ce  sont  ordinairement  des  femmes  bul- 
gares  qui  contractent  de  semblables  amities  a  I'eglise', 
et  il  cite  un  exemple  qu'il  a  vu  a  Belgrade  parmi  les 
Bulgares.  Si  une  femme  ,  dit-il ,  vient  a  tomber  ma- 
lade,  elle  prie  un  jeune  homme  de  la  conduire  a 
I'eglise  ou  dans  un  convent.  Arrivee  la ,  et  a  sa  de- 
mande,  le  cure  dit  une  priere  pendant  que  le  jeune 
homme  tient  une  croix  sur  la  tete  de  la  malade.  Si 
cette  femme  revient  a  la  sante  ,  elle  appelle  ce  jeune 
homme  son  frere ,  et  celui-ci  la  regarde  comme  sa 
soeur.  Vuk  croit  que  c'est  la  une  coutume  bulgare. 

Le  parrainage  (kumstvo)  est  une  autre  sorte  de  pa- 
rente  spirituelle.  Les  Serbes  orthodoxes  distinguent 
cinq  especes  de  parrainages  :  d'abord ,  le  parrainage 
du  bapteme ,  du.mariage,  de  la  coupe  des  cheveux, 
du  malheur ,  et  enfln  le  parrainage  de  la  reconcilia- 
tion ,  qui  a  lieu ,  comme  nous  allons  le  dire ,  lors- 
qu'on  veut  apaiser  une  vengeance  de  famille.  Le  par- 
rainage de  la  coupe  des  cheveux  n'etablit  pas  une 
veritable  parente  spirituelle ;  et  voici  en  quoi  il  con- 
siste  :  Lorsqu'bn  fait  couper  les  cheveux  a  un  enfant 
pour  la  premiere  fois ,  cela  se  pratique  toujours  avec 
une  certaine  solennite.  On  appelle  comme  parrain  une 
personne  qu'on  aims  etqu'on  estime  beaucoup,  mais 
avec  laquelle  il  ne  pent  s'etablir  aucune  autre  parente 
comme  entre  chretien  et  musulman.  On  lui  donne 
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une  assiette  et  des  ciseaux ,  et  cette  persanne  coupe 
les  cheveux.  Des  cadeaux  sont  ^changes ;  et  si  les 
parents  ont  un  second  enfant,  ce  parrain  de  la  coupe 
des  cheveux  devient  le  parrain  du  fcapteme ,  s'il  est 
Chretien. 

Quant  au  parrainage  du  malheur ,  il  a  pour  pre-, 
miere  source  la  confraternity  qui  s'etablit  entre  celui 
qui  est  sauve  d'un  peril  et  le  sauveur.  Le  premier  en- 
fant qui  vient  h  naltre  ci  la  personne  sauvee  est  tenu 
sur  les  fonts  baptismaux  par  celui  qui  a  secouru  le 
malheureux  en  danger  de  mort.  Vojla  pourquoi  on 
appelle  cette  relation  le  parrainage  du  malheur.  Ge 
parrainage  se  conclut  encore  lorsqu'on  est  attaque  par 
un  homme  plus  fort  que  soi.  Le  plus  faible  implore 
la  generosite  du  plus  fort,  et  il  lui  offre  le  parrainage 
en  Dieu.  Si  I'autre  accepte,  il  devient  un  jour  le  par- 
rain  de  I'enfant  de  son  adversaire.  Mais  si,  malgr^ 
rinvocation  de  Dieu ,  le  plus  fort  n'epargne  pas  son 
adversaire,  celui-ci  peutle  tuer  a  la  premiere  occasion. 

Pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  parrainage  de  la  reconcilia- 
tion ,  il  met  fln  pour  toujours  aux  lultes  sanglantes 
de  la  vengeance  herMitaire ,  odieux  heritage  que  se 
transmettent  les  parents.  La  vengeance  du  sang  exis- 
tait  naguere  encore  dans  le  Montenegro ,  et  on  la  re- 
trouve  encore  dans  quelques  endroits  des  montagnes 
de  la  Dalmatie.  Celui  qui  tue  est  poursuivi  jusqy'^ 
la  mort  par  la  famille  de  la  victime.  II  doit  fuir  pour 
toujours  son  pays ,  s'il  ne  veut  pas  etre  tu$ ;  car  on 
ne  lui  laisse  aucun  repos  jusqu'^  ce  que  le  sang  re^ 
pandu  soit  venge!  II  arrive  cependant  que,  pour  sor- 
lir  de  cetle  pSnible  situation ,  le  meurtrier  prie  ses 
amis  de  le  r6concilier  avec  son  adversaire,  Et  voici 
comment  se  fait  la  reconciliation. 
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Les  amis  du  krvnik  (coupable)  ou  ses  proches  pa- 
rents se  rendent  chez  celui  qui  a  jure  vengeance  et 
le  prienl  de  se  reconcilier  avec  le  meurtrier.  Lorsqu'il 
parait  dispose  k  le  faire ,  lis  doivent  s'engager  a  lui 
faire  des  cadeaux.  Le  lendemain,  douze  femmes  appor- 
lent  devant  la  maison  du  vengeur  douze  berceaux , 
et  dans  chaque  berceau  11  y  a  un  enfant.  Douze  an- 
ciens  du  village  precedent  ce  singulier  cortege.  Les 
ianciens  n'entrent  pas  dans  la  maison ;  mais ,  de  de- 
hors ,  lis  orient  au  vengeur  :  «  Accepte  les  douze  par- 
»  rains.  Accepte  Dieu  et  saint  Jean  avec  I'argent  que 
J  tu  demandes.  »  A  ces  paroles ,  le  vengeur ,  s'il  est 
dispose  a  la  reconciliation ,  sort  de  sa  maison  et  dit  : 
«  J'accepte ;  je  veux  vendre  mon  frere  et  m'apaiser. 
»  Donnez-moi  dix  sequins  pour  la  foi  de  la  paix ,  et 
»  je  veux  que  vingt-quatre  anciens  choisis  par  moi 
»  j agent  mon  sang.  »  Gependant  il  arrive  bien  des 
fois  que  la  declaration  de  p^ix  n'est  pas  faite  le  pre- 
mier jour.  On  offre  souvent  le  parrainage  durant  trois 
jours  consecutifs.  Mais  si  le  vengeur  accepte  la  paix , 
11  s'approche  de  I'un  des  douze  berceaux  et  baise  I'en- 
fant  qiii  s'y  trouve.  Toute  sa  parente  reunie  imite  son 
BXemple,  et  on  flxe  le  jour  ou  les  cadeaux  seront 
donnas. 

Le  vengeur  et  ses  par&nts  se  rendent  ce  jonr-la  dans 
ia  maison  du  meurtrier ,  ou  ils  sont  attendus  par  les 
parents  et  amis  dn  meurtrier.  Les  anciens  vont  au- 
devant  tlu  vengeur ;  ils  sont  tete  nue  el  sans  armes , 
tandis  que  les  autres  ont  la  t^te  couverte  et  sont  ar- 
mes. On  se  salue  de  part  et  d'autre;  on  parle  bas  et 
bn  entre  dans  la  maison,  oh.  une  table  bien  servie 
attend  les  convives.  Apres  le  diner ,  auquel  le  krvnik 
n'assiste  pas ,  les  anciens  disent  a  haute  voix  :  «  Oil 
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»  est  le  meurtrier?  *  A  cet  appel,  le  krvnik  paratt 
dans  la  chambre  du  repas.  Son  fusil ,  le  fusil  avec 
lequel  il  a  tue  son  adversaire ,  est  suspendu  au  cou 
par  la  bretelle :  il  se  traine  sur  les  genoux  comme  un 
suppliant.  Les  anciens ,  parlant  pour  le  meurtrier,  di- 
sent  alors  trois  fois  au  vengeur,  mais  a  voix  basse  : 
«  Accepte  d'etre  mon  parrain ,  au  nom  de  Dieu  et  de 
»  saint  Jean.  »  Et  le  krvnik  repete  a  haute  voix  ces 
paroles,  en  s'approchant  sur  les  genoux  jusqu'aux 
pieds  du  vengeur ;  il  lui  baise  les  genoux  et  les  mains. 
Gelui-ci  releve  le  meurtrier  et  I'embrasse ;  il  lui  en- 
leve  son  fusil ,  qu'il  pent  garder  ou  rendre.  Quatre 
femmes  ou  marraines  s'avancent  alors  avec  quatre 
berceaux ,  et  la  premiere  offre  les  dix  sequins  deman- 
des  par  le  vengeur,  qui  les  prend,  en  met  neuf  dans 
son  sein  et  le  dixieme  ou  un  thaler  dans  le  sein  de  la 
marraine.  Les  parents  du  vengeur  regoivent  les  ca- 
deaux  de  la  reconciliation ,  et  ils  embrassent  ensuite 
les  marraines  en  leur  donnant  a  leur  tour  quelques 
presents.  Ge  parrainage  du  sang  reconcilie  est  aussi 
estime  que  le  parrainage  du  bapteme. 

Apres  cette  ceremonie,  on  choisit  dans  les  deux 
camps  vingt-quatre  anciens ,  qui  sortent  I'un  apres 
I'autre  de  la  maison  en  s'embrassant.  Gela  fait,  on 
se  met  de  nouveau  a  table.  Alors  I'un  des  anciens  du 
vengeur  dit  en  son  nom  :  «  Vous  anciens,  qui  avez 
»  juge,  reconciliez-moi  le  sang  entierement  et  d6- 
*  flnilivement.  >  Les  anciens  du  krvnik  se  levent 
aussitot ,  et  deposant  leurs  armes  devant  I'ancien  du 
yengeur  qui  a  parle ,  ils  lui  demandent  s'il  est  re- 
concilie. L'ancien  repond  :  «  Oui,  le  sang  est  bien 
J)  reconcilie.  »  Et  les  vingt-quatre  anciens  repliquent : 
«  Tiens  cetto  reconciliation ,  et  nous  te  lirons  la  sen- 
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»  tence.  »  Cette  sentence  est  lue  par  le  cure  ou  patr 
celui  qui  I'a  redigee ;  elle  contient  I'indication  du 
prix  donne  pour  la  victime. 

On  apporte  ensuite  du  vin  que  I'on  met  devant 
celui  qui  regoit  les  cadeaux.  Tous  les  assistants  se  de- 
couvrent ,  et  I'ancien  des  chefs  dit  au  chef  du  parti 
des  vengeurs  :  «  Nous ,  vingt-quatre  chefs ,'  nous  t6 
»  prions  ;^car  nous  ne  pouvons  ni  te  commander  ni 
»  te  forcer ;  donne  quelque  chose  au  meurtrier.  »  Des 
presents  sont  alors  apportes.  Le  parti  du  krvnik  ex- 
prime  ses  remerciments ;  on  distribue  des  cadeaux  a 
tous  les  domestiques  qui  ont  servi  a  table  les  convi- 
ves, et  on  examine  si  le  prix  de  la  reconciliation  est 
complet.  Les  vingt-quatre  anciens  adressent  ensuite 
la  parole  au  domadin  et  lui  disent :  «  Maintenant ,  ra- 
»  chete  cette  arme.  »  Lorsque  le  fusil  du  krvnik  est 
rachete ,  on  demande  une  seconde  fois  au  vengeur  et 
a  sa  parente  s'ils  sont  reconcilies  de  tout  leur  sang. 
L'ancien  de  leur  parti  repond  :  «  Oui ,  nous  sommes 
»  reconcilies.  » 

Apre^  cette  reponse ,  le  meurtrier  sort  de  la  maison 
avec  la  sentence  a  laquelle  se  trouve  attache  un  para 
d'argent  avec  un  fll  de  sole  rouge.  II  tient  a  la  main 
une  paire  de  ciseaux.  Le  vengeur  et  le  meurtrier 
prennent  chacun  de  son  cote  la  piece  d'argent ,  et 
celui-ci  la  coupe  en  deux  avec  les  ciseaux.  Une  moi- 
tie  lui  appartient ,  et  il  la  garde  precieusement ;  car 
elle  devient  pour  lui  comme  un  talisman  contre  une 
rupture  de  la  reconciliation. 

Tels  sont  les  details  de  cette  etrange  ceremonie.  Le 
parti  du  krvnik  distribue  ensuite  divers  presents  a 
toute  la  suite  du  vengeur.  On  tire  des  coups  de  fusil , 
et  enfln  on  se  separe.  Le  reconcilie  donne  les  dix  se- 
ll 
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quins  aux  membres  de  son  clan,  et  le  meurtrier  invite 
son  ancien  adversaire  k  etre  le  parrain  de  ses  en- 
fants  qui  viendront  h  naitre  apres  cette  reconciliation. 

Nous  ne  terminerons  pas  cette  longue  etude  sur 
la  famille  chez  les  Slaves  du  Sud  sans  dire  au  moins 
quelques  mots  sur  l'hospitalit6  et  les  rapports  entre 
voisins.  II  ne  pent  exister  naturellement  entre  les 
voisins  que  des  liens  moraux.  Le  Serbe  dit  avec  beau- 
coup  de  sagesse  «  qu'un  bon  voisin  vaut  toujours 
»  mieux  qu'un  mauvais  frere.  Se  hair  entre  voisins 
»  est  una  bonte  ;  ils  doivent  s'estimer,  s' aimer  et  s'ai- 
»  der  mutuellement,  se  qonsoler  aussi  dans  le  mal- 
»  heur.  On  afferme  au  frere ,  mais  on  emprunte  aU 
»  voisin.  »  Dans  beaucoup  de  pays  habites  par  les 
Serbes  ,  le  voisin  possede  le  droit  de  preemption  d'un 
immeuble  touchant  a  ses  proprietes. 

Quant  a  I'hospitalite ,  elle  est  grande  chez  tons  les 
Slaves  meridionaux.  Une  extreme  misers  seule  peut 
empecher  quelquefois  qu'ils  ne  I'exercent  envers  les 
voyageurs  et  les  malheiireux.  Mais  celui  qui  franchit 
le  seuil  d'une  maison  devient  comme  le  protege  de 
toute  la  famille ,  et  les  voyageurs  sont  meme  invito  k 
prendre  part  au  r^pas  du  maitre  de  la  maison.  Dans 
quelques  pays,  la  coutume  exige  qu'ils  soient  preseii-' 
t6s  a  table  a  tous  les  associes.  Le  voyageur  k  qui  ron 
fait  tres-cordialement  cette  gracieusete  doit  alors  se 
verser  un  verre  de  vin  pour  repondre  au  toast  qu'on 
lui  porte ,  et  qui  consiste  ordinairement  en  ces  quel- 
ques mots  :  «  Soyez  le  bienvenu ,  cher  h6te.  Buvez 
»  en  sante  ce  verre  de  vin  que  nous  vous  offrons.  » 
On  regarde  generalement  comme. un  bonheur  d'avoir 
des  h6tes.  Lorsqu'on  n'en  a  pas ,  on  invite  le  pre- 
mier venu.  La  famille  qui  regoit  beaucoup  d'hotes 
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,  passe  pour  une  inaison  tres-heureuse  ;  car  un  des 
merites  les  plus  vantes,  c'est  I'hospitalite  en  pre- 
miere ligne ;  et  on  estime  d'autant  plus  une  maison 
qu'elle  regoit  un  grand  nombre  d'etrangers  k  sa  table. 

En  Dalmatie ,  lorsqu'un  h6te  arrive  dans  une  fa- 
mille  qui  n'a  pas  assez  de  place  pour  le  traiter  con- 
venablement ,  on  le  conduit  chez  un  voisin  dont  la 
maison  est  plus  grande,  offre  au  voyageur  plus  d'agre- 
ment  et  de  commodite.  Toute  maison  devient  un  asile 
pour  I'etranger  dans  les  temps  de  troubles. 

Dans  le  Montenegro  et  I'Herzegovine  ,  lorsqu'un 
pauvre  voyageur  passe  la  nuit  dans  une  maison ,  on 
s'estime  tres-heureux ;  car  le  peuple  dit  que  «  I'hos- 
»  'pitalite  donnee  a  un  mendiant  est  faite  pour  le  sa- 
il lut  de  V&me.  »  Et  lorsqu'on  veut  faire  un  grand 
affront  k  quelqu'un ,  on  lui  dit  :  «  Que  personne  ne 
»  devienne  ton  bote  pendant  cette  annee !  »  Mais  si 
on  veut  louer  une  famille  ,  c'est  presque  toujours  avec 
cette  parole-:  «  Ne  blftme  pas  cette  maison  ,  car  elle  est 
»  toujours  remplie  d'hotes.  »  Dans  ces  contrees,  lors- 
qu'un etranger  entre  dans  une  maison ,  une  des  fem- 
mes  va  a  sa  rencontre  et  le  decbausse.  C'est  la  une 
marque  de  bienvenue.  On  lui  apporte  ensuite  tout  ce 
qu'on  a  de  meilleur,  en  lui  disant  :  «  Confrere,  voila 
»  ce  que  Dieu  et  la  maison  nous  ont  donne.  Nous  re- 
r>  grettons  de  ne  pouvoir  t'offrir  quelque  cbose  de 
»  meilleur.  » 

En  Bulgaria ,  I'bote  est  regarde  comme  un  envoyd 
de  Dieu.  En  entrant  dans  la  maison  ■,  il  confle  au  mai- 
tre  tout  son  argent ,  et  lorsqu'il  quitte  le  toit  bospi^ 
taller,  on  le  pourvoit,  lui  et  son-cbeval,  de  tout  ce 
qui  leur  est  necessaire  pour  le  voyage. 

Nous  terminons  ici  notre  esquisse  sommaire  sur  le 
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droit  coutumier  relatif  a  la  famille  chez  les  Slaves 
meridionaux.  Nous  ne  renongons  pas  cependant  k 
continuer  nos  etudes  sur  les  autres  parties  de  ces 
coutumes  d'apres  les  savantes  recherches  de  M.  Bogi- 
gic ;  car  le  sujet  que  nous  venons  de  traiter  n'offre  pas 
seulement  un  interet  special  au  jurisconsulle,  mais 
aussi  un  interet  general  pour  une  etude  approfondie 
des  peuples.  Ge  que  nous  avons  surtout  cherche~& 
rendre  ou  plutot  k  indiquer,  dans  cette  rapide  analyse 
d'une  partie  du  travail  de  M.  Bogi§i6,  ce  sont  les  nom- 
breux  materiaux  rassembles  avec  autant  de  peine  que 
d'intelligence  par  I'auteur ;  et  c'est  pour  cela  que 
nous  nous  sommes  gardes  de  nous  lancer  temeraire- 
ment  dans  des  comparaisons  de  coutumes  ou  dans  des 
generalisations  hasardees.  Nous  n'avons  pas  ose  en- 
treprendre  ce  que.  I'auteur  lui-meme  n'a  pas  cru  a 
propos  de  faire,  par  lesraisons  que  nous  avons  donnees 
au  commencement  de  ce  travail. 


LES    BESPONSABILITES 


LES 


RESPONSABILITES 


^ 


Constantinople,  20  Janvier  1877. 


Prix  :  rn  M^djidi^. 


(Droits  de  traduction  r6serv6s.) 


C16  Chiffr6e. 


Si  le  lecteur  a  bien  voulu  honorer  de  quel-- 
que  attention  nos  publications   pr^cedentes,    il 
sait  que  nous  avons  la  pudeur  des  noms  propres. 

Cette  pudeur^  nous  la  professons  m6me  a  I'egard 
de  ces  Stres  collectifs  que  Von  nomme  des  Puis- 
sances, des  J^tats.A  plus  fort&raison  comprendra- 
t-on  qne  nous  en  respections  le  principe  lorsqu'il 
s'agit  des  personnes. 

Cependant  nous  n'oserions  infliger  au  lecteur 
la  peine  que  nous  avons  du  nous  donner  de  devi- 
ner  des  chiffres  de  chancelleries,  d'ambassades, 
de  consulats  et  de  societes  secretes.  Aussi,  afin  de 
ne  Vassocier  a  nos  fatigues  que  dans  une  mesure 
raisonable,  nous  sommes-nous  borne  a  composer  a 
son  intention  la  cle  chiffree  ci-apres  : 

M^  X...  est  un  haut  personnage  residant  a 
Constantinople. 

M^  Y.,.  est  son  collegue  residant  4'  Vienne. 
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W^  Z...  dirige  le  Ddparlement  asiatique  a  la 
Chancellerie  d'une  grande  Puissance  Europeenne 

Mgr  *  est  un  auguste  personnage. 

Mgr  **,  parent  rapproche  du  precedent,  est  un 
personnage  auguste  de  mime  rang. 

Mgr  ***,  personnage  plus  auguste  encore,  est 
I'heritier  presomptif  d'un  grand  empire. 

Mgr  ****,  est  un  personnage  auquel  on  ne 
'  donne  pas  le  litre  d' auguste,  mais  qui  regne  sur 
unpeuple  de  120,000  dmes. 

Mgr  *****,  autre  personnage  n'ayant  rien  d' au- 
guste, gouverne  une  contrie  sur  laquelle  il  a  eu 
plus  d'une  fois  la  tentation  de  regner. 

Quant  aux  acteurs  de  moindre  rang  que  cette 
publication  met  en  scene,  leur  nom  sera  simple- 
ment  remplace  par  des  points.  Leur  quality  seule 
importe  a  la  valeur  de  notre  demonstration. 

Le  lecteur  nous  pardonnera  de  lui  imposer  ce 
Uger  travail  ■' 

Ce  mode  deproceder  etait  indispensable. 

Nous  traitons  un  sujet  eleve,  mais  presentant  des 
details  que  nous  devrons  caracteriser  s6verement. 

Or,  nous  ne  saurions  consentir  a  ce  que  les 
severites  de  notre  plume  puissent  jamais  itre 
confondues  avec  des  personnalit6s. 


LES  RESP0NSABILIT£S 


L'heure  est  solennelle.  Des  resolutions  prises  k  Constan- 
tinople, doit  sortir  la  paix,  ou  peut-etre  la  guerre. 

L'Europe,  anxieuse,  attend  les  oracles  que  le  t^ygraphe 
lui  transmet  d'heure  en  heure,  et  se  demande  de  minu- 
te en  minute  si  elle  devra  s'alarmer  ou  se  r^jouir. 

Si  la  paix  doit  etre  le  rSsultat  des  nSgociations  don  tie 
palais  A&TershanS  a  et6  le  thMlre,  qu'elle  soitlabienvenue. 
Nul  ne  s'en  rejouira  plus  que  la  Turquie,  car  nul,  plus  que 
la  Turquie,  n'a  besoin  de  paix,  de  tranquillity,  de  repos.  Elle 
enabesoinpour  se  remettredes  sacrifices  quelui  ont  impo- 
ses vingt  ann^es  de  perturbations,  dues  aux  coupables  me- 
nees  de  voisins  ambitieux ;  elle  en  a  besoin  pour  panser  des 
plaies  auxquelles  les  vices  d'une  administration  d^fec- 
tueuse  ne   sent  pas  etrangers ;  elle  en  a  besoin  enfin 
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pour   d^velopper  les    institutions  reparatrices    dont  son 
nouveau  Souverain  vient  de  la  doter. 

Ces  quelques  lignes  sufTiront,  mieux  que  de  longues 
demonstrations,  k  determiner  exactement  I'esprit  dontont 
pu  6tre  animes  les  representants  de  la  Porte  au  sein 
de  la  Conference.  Les  louables  efforts  des  delegues  de  I'Eu- 
rops  pour  assurer  une  solution  concilianle,  ont  done 
trouve   ici  un  6cho  sympathique  et  reconnaissant. 

D'ou  vient  cependant  que  la  conciliation  n'a  pu  se 
degager  encore  des  travaux  de  la  Diplomatic?  Question 
complexe,  ci  laquelle  nous  ne  pourrions  repondre  qu'en 
ayant  recours  k  toutes  les  ressources  de  la  discussion.  Or, 
ce  n'est  point  une  oeuvre  de  discussion  que  nous  enlre- 
prenons  aujourd'hui ;  nous  entendons  faire  oeuvre  de  pure 
demonstration. 

Notre  but  n'est  point  d'analyser  les  raisons  qui  peu- 
vent  faire  aboutir  les  negociations  passees  et  futures  4  la 
guerre  ou  k  la  paix.  Tous  nos  voeux  sont  pour  la  paix  ; 
mais  la  guerre,  trompant  notre  desir  et  notre  espoir,. 
peut,  d'un  instant  k  I'autre,  so  dresser  menapante  pour  le 
repos  du  monde. 

II  faudra  alors.  que  le  monde  entier  sache  les  causes  qui 
I'ont  produite,  qui  I'ont  renduc  inevitable.  G'est  h  quoi  vise 
cet  ecrit. 

En'd'autres  termes,  nousvenons  dresser  ici :  —  le  bilan 

DES  RESPONSABILITES. 
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II 


La  Porle,  dit-on,  est  responsable  de  la  situation  ac- 
tuelle.  Depuis  vingt  ans  admise  dans  le  concert  Europeen, 
elle  n'a  point  fait  ce  qu'il  eut  fallupoiir  elever  ses  popula- 
tions au  niveau  des  nations  civilisees ;  elle  a  neglige  de 
leur  assurer  des  institutions  susceplibles  de  les  preserver 
de  ces  commotions  periodiques  qui  sont  un  danger  perma- 
nent pour  I'Europc. —  Soit.  Nous  acceptons  d'autant  plus 
facilement  oe  reproche,  que,  s'il  etait  meritc,  le  peuple 
Ottoman  lui-meme  s'est  charge  de  faire  justice.  En  un  jour 
memorable,  il  s'est  leve,  calme  comme  un  juge,  et,  sous 
son  souffle  puissant,  un  trone,  dont  les  flatteurs  du  dedans 
et  les  suppots  du  dehors  avaient  fausse  la  base,  s'est  ecroule. 

Que  dire  de  plus  ?  Faut-ii,  apres  une  telle  declaration, 
discuter  le  quantum  des  defauts  de  I'administration  prece- 
dente?  Ce  serait  oiseux.  Nous  faisons  bonne  mesiire  aux 
detracteurs  de  la  Turquie  ;  nous  reconnaissons  que  I'Em- 
pire  a  eu  une  periode  d'administration  vicieuse,  alors  qu'il 
liii  eiit  fallu  de  grands  citoyens  et  presque  des  hommes  de 
genie  pour  accomplir,  avec  le  moins  de  secousses  possible, 
revolution  economico-politico-sociale  dont  I'heure  etait 
venue  pour  lui.  Qui,  I'administration  etait  defectueuse ; 
oui,  les  hommes  que  la  faveur  plutot  quelemerite  desi- 
gnait  habituellement  au  choix  du  souverain,  manquaient 
souvent  de  lumieres  et  d'experience  ;  ils  etaient  trop  d(5- 
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pourvus  des  qualites  qui  font  les  administraleurs  habiles. 
Tout  cela  est  vrai,  tout  cela  nous  I'avouons :  mais  les 
d6fauts  de  ces  hommes  etaient  des  d^fauts  n6gatifs  ;  leur 
incapacite  pouvait  prolonger  le  malaise  du  pays,  entraver 
sa  marche  vers  le  progrSs  ;  elle  n'avait  rien  de  commun 
avec  ces  vices  actifs  qui  excitent  les  grands  mouvements 
d'indignation  populaire  et  provoquent  les  revoltes. 

Qu'on  nous  passe  une  expression  fort  triviale  ttiais  qui 
peint  exactement  notre  pens^e :  Ces  administrateurs  mal 
choisis  pouvaient  etre  Mtes ;  nul  n'osera  dire  qu'ils  etaient 
mechanls.  Or,  ce  sont  les  actes  de  cruautes  qui  poussent 
les  peuples  A  la  rebellion,  elnon  les  actes  d'administration 
maladroite,  comme  en  commettaient  les  fonctionnaires 
Ottomans  sous  le  dernier  regne. 

Ce  qui  exaspere  les  populations  au  point  d'amener  les 
explosions  insurrectionnelles,  ce  sont  ces  ordres  cruels, 
premedites,  qu'edictent  parfois  des  fonctionnaires  ivres 
d'autorit^,  et  que  des  soldats  ivres  d'alcool  executent  plus 
cruellement  encore.  Par  exemple,  ce  qui  provoque  I'in- 
surreclion  Polonaise  de  1862-1863,  c'est  la  tuerie  impro- 
visee  de  la  population  paisible  de  Varsovie  dans  les  Eglises. 

»  Pouvais-je  jmaginer,  dit  un  Anglais,  l^moin  oculaire 
«  de  ce  massacre,  que  le  gouverneur  chr6tien  d'une  ville 
I  chrelienne  irait  donner  I'ordre  de  fouler  aux  pieds 
«  une  population  chr6tienne,  un  peuplc  inoffensif,  parce- 
«  qu'il  entre  dans  la  maison  de  Dieu  ou  s'en  appro- 
€  che?  »   (1) 

(1)  Lettres  adressSes  au  Gomte  Russell  par  G.  Mitchell,  sur  les  6v6ne- 
ments  du  15  Octobre  h  Varsovie,  Paris,  Dentu  1862,  in  8"  Page  U. 
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Nous  defions  qui  que  ce  soil  d'affirmer  qu'aucun  gou- 
verneur,  dans  les  provinces  ottomanes,  ait  provoqu6  la 
colere  des  populations  par  des  actes  de  cette  nature. 
Qui  a  jamais  songe  ici  k  s'opposer  au  libra  exercice  du 
culte  at  k  la  libra  effusion  de  la  langua  des  populations 
conquises?  Qui  oserait  faire,  dans  le  13°  siecle  de  I'He- 
gire,  le  contraire  de  ce  que  fit  k  Jerusalem  le  Grand 
Kalife  Omar,  trois  ans  a  peine  apres  la  mort  du  Proph^te  ? 

Non,  quels  que  soient  les  torts  que  Ton  veuille  preter  k 
I'adminislration  ottomane,  nul  ne  pourrait  prouver  que 
ces  torts  aient  ete  de  nature  k  devenir  la  raison  deter- 
minante  des  fails  insurrectionnels  dans  lesquels  la  phasa 
actuelle  de  la  question  d'Orient  puise  son  origine. 

C'ast  done  ailleurs  que  daris  I'administration  int^rieure 
du  pays,  qu'il  fautcharcher  les  causes  de  ces  faits.  C'est 
ailleurg  aussi  qu'il   faut  en  rapporter  la  responsabilite. 


III. 


Apres  la  guerre  de  1870-1871,  il  se  produisit  a  Cons- 
tantinople un  d^placement  d'influences.  Les  ennemis 
de  la  Turquie  ont  compris  des  ce  moment-Id  que  I'heure 
approchait  oil  ils  pourraient  entrer  serieusement  en  ac- 
tion. On  en  jugara  par  le  soin  avec  lequel  la  lettre  con- 
fidentielle  ci-apres,  adressee  &M.  Y...  k  Vienna  par  jMl, 
X...,  an  datede  Para-Constantinople,  4  Mars  1871,  louche 
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un  peu^  tout:  politique,  administration,  religidn,  hommes 
et  choses : 

NM. 

«  Les  renseignements  si  pleins  d'intd!r6t  que  V.  Exc.  a 
«  bien  voulu  me  donner  sur  les  relations  du  Prince  de 
«  Mont^n^gro  avec  notre  Consul  a  Raguse  m'ont  caus6 
«  un  tr6s-grand  plaisir.  Nos  amisdeSt.-P6tersbourg  pour- 
«  ront  juger  maintenant  la  difference  qui  existe  entre  M. 
«  Yohine  et  Petrowich,  et  comprendront  enfin  combien  il 
«  nous  importe  d'avoir  pr6s  du  Prince  Nicolas,  un  fon- 
«  tionnaire  capable,  et  dont  les  maniferes  affables  et  dis- 
•<'  tingu^es  nous  gagnent  Tattachement  de  tout  le  monde. 

«  Les  details  que  vous  me  donnez  sur  vos  relations  avec 
«  Khalil  Bey  et  les  liens  intimes  de  ce  dernier  avec  le 
«  fameux  homme  d'Etat  Saxon,  ne  m'6tonnent  nulleme,nt. 
«  Je  connais  de  longue  date  votre  collogue  de  Turquie. 
«  Jadis,  quand  il  ne  songeait  pas  encore  a  devenir  grand 
«  homme,  il  aimait  la  Russie,  autant  toutefois  qu'un  Os- 
«  manli  pent  nous  aimer.  Depuis  son  depart  de  Saint-P6- 
»  tersbourg  et  son  alliance  politique  avec  Moustapha  Fa- 
«  zyl,  il  se  d^tacha  compl6tement  de  ses  amis  d'autrefois 
«  et  ne  cessa  de  nous  honorer  de  son  antipathie.  II  n'y  a 
«  done  rien  d'6tonnant  que  Khalil  Bey  ait  acquis,  d6s  son 
«  arriv6e  a  Vienne,  liamiti6  de  M.  de  Beust.  Ce  dernier, 
.«  ennemi  avou6  du  Slavisme,  n'aurait  pu  trouver  de  plus 
«  actif  auxiliaire,  dans  ses  intrigues,  que  Khalil  Bey.  Ce 
«  qui  est  triste  seulement,  c'est  de  voir  votre  collogue  de 
«  Turquie  qui,  croyant  6viter  le  p^ril,  intrigue  centre  nous 
«  et  finira  par  pr6cipiter  son  pays  dans  un  abime  imminent. 

«  Grace  k  Tent^tement  des  Turcs  et  a  I'opini&trete  du 
«  Patriarche,  la  scission  entre  les  Bulgares  et  les  Grecs  es-t 
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«  deveijue  in6yitable.  A  vrai  dire,  j'ai  craint  un  instant  que 
«  la  reconciliation  allait  s'effectuer,  mais  le  Patriarche 
«  n'ayant  pas  voulu  c^der,  I'affaire  s'est  envenim6e  a  tel 
«  point  que  tous  les  efforts  d'Aali  Pacha  n'aboutiront  a 
«  rien.  C'est  a  present  qu'il  faudrait  doubler  d'activit^.  Si 
«  le  Vizir  accepte  la  d6mission  du  Patriarche  (ce  qui  est 
«  presque  certain),  il  faudra  inaugurer  I'avenement  du 
«  nouveau  Pr61at  par  une  adresse  des  habitants  de  Thrace, 
«  Mac6doine,  Bosnie  et  Herz6govine  qui  demanderont  des 
«  6v6ques  nationaux.  De  cette  manifere,  k  chaque  nouveau 
«  Patriarcatj  nous  gagnerons  quelques  dioc6ses  J'ai  d6ja 
«  (5crit  dans  ce  sens  k  Andrinople  et  k  Monastir.  II  faudra 
«  que  votre  comity  en  fasse  autant  pour  I'Herz^govine  et 
«  la  Bosnie. 

»  Ayez-vous  regu  les  nouvelles  cartes  strat^giques  des 
«  provinces Occidentalesde la  Turquie?  D'aprfes  lesrapports 
«  de  nos  explorateurs,  je  vois  que  nous  nous  sommes  bien 
«  avanc^s  dans  I'esprit  des  populations,  et  que  m6me  les 
«  Musulmans  sont  pr6ts  a  nous  aider  dans  notre  ceuvre 
«  6mancipatrice.  Gr&ces  k  Dieu,  toutva  bien;  maisje  serai 
«  encore  plus  content  quand  je  recevrai  I'ordre  de  demanr 

«  der  mes  passeports. 

[Traduit  du  Russe.) 

Nous  nous  abstiendrons,  quant  k  present,  de  toute  ap^ 
prdciation  sur  ce  document  dont  I'importance  n'echap- 
pera  k  personne.  Les  occasions  analogues  d'exercer  le 
sens  critique  du  lecteur  ne  nous  feront  d'ailleurs  pas 
defaut  au  cours  de  cet  opuscule.  Le  but  que  nous  avons 
voulu  atteindre,  en  reproduisant  la  lettre  que  Ton  vient 
de  lire,  c'est  de  nous  dispenser  de  faire  nous-meme  un 
€xpos6  de  la  situation  generale  k  I'epoque  precitee,  c'estr 
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a-dire  k  la  fin  de  la  guerre  Franco-Allemande.  Ce  docu- 
ment en  tient  lieu,  et  il  a,  sur  tout  ce  que  nous  pour- 
ripns  ecrire,  la  superiority  de  sa  couleur  d'actualite  et 
de  son  exactitude  du  detail. 

Ainsi,  au  commencement  de  I'annee  1871,  una  scission 
avait  &1&  produite  entre  I'Eglise  Grecque  et  I'Eglise  Bulgare. 
A  vrai  dire,  on  a  pu  craindre  un  moment  que  la  reconcilia- 
tion s'effectudt,  mais  heureusement  lePatriarche  de  Cons- 
tantinople est  un  venerable  Pontife,  incapable  d'abandonner 
les  principes  sur  lesquels  repose  son  Eglise ;  il  ne  cedera 
done  pas.  Or,  pour  que  la  reconciliation  soit  possible, 
il  faut  qu'il  s'incline  devant  les  dissidents.  —  Le  sys- 
teme,  on  le  voit,  ne  varie  pas ;  aujourd'hui  encore  ce 
n'est  pas  k  I'insurrection  k  ceder  ;  c'est  al'autorite  legitime; 
la  paix  est  &  ce  prix.  —  La  reconciliation  ne  s'effectuera 
done  pas,  car  I'auteur  de  la  lettre  est  sur  de  la  fermete,de 
ses  dissidents,  et  les  efforts  d'Aali  Pacha  n'aboutiront  a 
rien.  Pour  qui  sait  lire,  pour  qui  a  etuJie  la  Turquie  dans 
ces  dernieres  annees,  toute  I'histoire  de  la  crise  Orientale 
est  dans  ces  huit  mots  que  nous  venons  de  souligner. 

Les  efforts  du  Grand- Vizir,  quel  qu'il  fut,  et  de  ses  fonc- 
tionnaires  k  tous  les  degres  n'ahoulisiaient  pas :  en  politique 
comme  en  religion,  en  administration,  comme  en  finances, 
le  resultat  etait :  Rien !  une  vaste  intrigue, enveloppant  tout 
le  pays,  s'appliquait  incessamment  k  en  paralyser  tous  les 
ressorts  vitaux. 

En  attendant,  le  plan  general  du  complot  se  manifeste 
franchement ;  I'auteur  de  la  lettre  6panche  librement  son 
coeur  dans  le  cceur  de  son  correspondant :  il  faut  redoubler 
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d'activitd ;  il  faut  que  la  Thrace,  la  Macedoine,  la  Bos7iie, 
VHerzdgomne  soient  pouss^es  k  se  detacher  du  Patriarcat,et 
qu'i  chaque  changement  de  Patriarche,  quelques  dioceses 
soient  acquis  k  la  conspiration.  Les  mesures  sent  Ak]h  prises 
par  lui  quant  k  Andrinople  et  Monastir.  Au  Comit6  de 
Vienne  k  commencer  Tagitation  en  HerzSgomne  et    en 


Et  les  carles  straitigiques?  Et  les  explorateurs  qui  tra- 
vaillent  Y esprit  des  populations  ?  Comme  tout  cela  sent 
dejci  I'odeur  de  la  poudre  qui  sera  bruise  en  Herzegovine 
et  le  fumet  des  r6tis  de  cannibales  que  Ton  fera  en 
Bulgarie,  pour  y  provoquer  ou  une  insurrection  efficace, 
ou,  k  defaut,  des  repr^sailles  qu'on  exploitera  dans  une  fu- 
ture campagne  atrocitiste.  Ah  I  c'est  que,  voyez-vous,  tout 
va  bien,  grdce  d  Dieu  I  Pourtant  le  bon  Dieu  a  encore  un 
voeu  k  exaucer ;  il  faut  une  derniere  joie  k  notre  brave 
homme  de  conspirateur-diplomate  :    ses  passeports. 

Conspirateur-diplomate !  Etrange  assemblage  de  mots  ! 
Le  droit  des  gens  n'a  done  plus  de  sens  ?  L'inviolabilite 
diplomatique  n'est  done  plus  k  Constantinople  que  le  man- 
teau  discret  destind  k  prol6ger  les  grands  attentats  ? 
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IV 


Nous  venons  de  dire  que  Constantinople  etait  devenu  le 
foyer  d'une  conspiration  a  laquelle  ont  ete  dus  et  Vinsur- 
rection  de  I'Hey-z^govine  et  les  evenements  que  Ton  a  quali- 
fies Massacres  de  Bulgarie. 

Cette  vdrite  ressortira  avec  la  derniere  evidence  de  la 
lecture  des  documents  qui  vont  suivre.  II  s'en  degagera  la 
preuve  : 

Que  des  personnages  investis  d'un  haut  raandat  diplo- 
matique organisaient  et  dirigeaient  le  complot; 

Que  tous  les  consuls  sousleurs  ordres  mettaient,  comme 
on  dit  -vulgairemenl,  lamain  i  la  pate,  et  presidaient  h  tous 
les  details  de  I'execution  ; 

Qu'une  puissante  affiliation  de  societes  secretes  ayant 
leur  societe-mere  au  dehors,  enserrait  la  Turquie  et  les 
pays  limitrophes  dans  un  reseau  etroit ; 

Que  ces  Societes  correspondaient  avec  des  Ambassadeurs, 
commandaient  k  des  consuls,  et  obeissaient  h  des  Princes ; 

Qu'enfin,  le  mouvement  enveloppait  non  seulement  les 
provinces  Ottomanes  d'Europe,  mais  encore  celles  d'Asie  et 
meme  celles  d'Afrique. 

Apres  une  telle  demonstration,  ce  que  nous  avonsappel6 
le  bilan  des  responsabilMs  se  trouvera  dress6  tout  nalu- 
rellement,  et  I'Europe  et  le  monde  sauront  i  qui  ils 
devront  reprocher  le  malaise  dont  ils  souffrent  comme  les 
maux  qu'ils  redoutent. 
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N''2. 

M^  X.... 

de  Pera,  Constantinople,  U/26  Novembre  1873. 

A  M"^  Y. . . .  a  Vienne. 


«  Je  vous  ai  6crit  derni^rement  concernant  les  nouvel- 
«  les  intrigues  de  nos  chers  coreligionnaires.  Les  Pha- 
«  nariotes,  apr6s  avoir  forc6  leur  PatriarChe  h  lancer  ses 
«  foudres  con  Ire  le  monde  Slave,  s'6vertuent  maintenant 
«  k  rejeter  de  I'Eglise  le  v6n6rable  Pr61at  qui  occupe  si 
«  dignement  le  tr6ne  Patriarcal  de  Jerusalem.  Enchant6s 
«  d'avoir  trouv6  un  alli6  digne  de  leur  cause  en  la  per- 
«  Sonne  du  fameux  Khalil-Gh6rif,  ils  ont  congu  I'ing^- 
«  nieuse  id6e  de  faire  mettre  les  scelles  sur  les  propri6- 
«  t6s  du  Patriarche  Cyrille,  qui  se  trouvent  k  Constanti- 
«  nople.  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  que  j'ai  pris  mes 
«  pr6cautions  contre  ce   nouvel   acte   de  justice   Greco- 

«  Turque.    J'ai    6crit   imm^diatement  k  C d'agir 

«  sur  les  Arabes  et  de  les  pousser  h.  protester  contre 
a  la  decision  ill6gale  du  Synode  Phanariote  de  Jerusalem. 
«  En  m6me  temps,  j'ai  6crit  a  P6tersbourg,  et  j'espfefe 
«  qu'on  finira  par  mettre  k  execution  mon  ancien  projetj 
i>  c'est-a-dire  de  s^questrer  les  grandes  propri6t6s  que  I'E- 
»  gUse  de  Jerusalem  poss6de  en  Russie. 
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«  Vous  voyez,  cher  ami,  que  ma  position  ici  n'est,  pas 
«  tr6s-enviable.  Si  le  regime  actuel  dure  encore  quelques 
«  mois,  nos  int6r6ls  seront  gravementcompromis,  et  nous 
«  serons  peut-6tre  obliges  de  sacrifier  I'exarchat  pour  6viter 
«  de  plus  grands  sacrifices.  Quel  malheur  que  notre  Synode 
«  n'ait  pas  accepts,  il  y  a  Irois  ans,  la  convocation  du 
«  Concile  0Ecum6nique !  La  majority  des  voix  nous  6tant 
«  acquise,  nous  aurions  pu  6viter  le  Schisme,  et  forcer  les 
«  Grecs  cides  concessions.  Mais  qui  aurait  pu  pr6voir  alors 
«  Tobstination  du  Patriarche  ?  II  est  vrai^  cependant,  que 
«  la  faute  n'en  est  pas  k  lui,  et  qu'il  serait  pr6i  ci  c6der 
"  aujourd'hui,  comme  il  le  faisait  toujours,  s'il  n'6tait  pas 
«  pouss6  par  les  grammairiens,  ce  fl6au  permanent  de 
«  Byzance. 

«  Le  seul  espbir  qui  nous  reste,  c'est  le  remaniement 
«  ministeriel,  que  tout  le  monde  attend  avec  le  Bairam. 

«  Notre  ami  A.  et  la  bonne  V.  S.  y  travaillent  activement. 
«  Si  nous  r.6ussissons,  Byzance  verra  dans  ses  murs  un 
«  nouveau  Milet  Bachi,  et  le  Patriarche  Grec  tendra  de 
«  nouveau  la  main  pour  implorer  I'argent  Panslaviste. 

[Extrait  cfune  letlre  particulihe  traduite  du  Russe], 

Pour  qui  connait  rhomme  et  son  style,  cette  dpithele 
cher,qni  vient  ainsi  sous  sa  plume  dans  un  sens  ironique,est 
tout-i-fait  suigeneris.  Done  ses  cheis  coreligionnaires 
a  Phanariotes  »  font  «  de  nouvelles  intrigues  »,  c'est-A-dire 
que,  fideles  aux  droits  de  leur  Eglise,  ils  s'indignent  de  ce 
que  Mgr  Cyrille,  Patriarche  de  Jerusalem,  veuille  placer  la 
sienne  sous  I'obedience  du  M6tropolitain  deMpscouj  de  sorte 
que  le  Synode  «  Phanariole  »  de  la  ville  sainte  depose  le 
chef  spirituel,  qui  fait  ainsi  liti^re  de  son  ind^pendance 
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Pontificale.Mais  tout  n'est  pas  d^sesper^  encore :  «.  les  Ara- 
bes  »  seront  travaill^s,  et  P6tersbourg  « s^questrera  » les 
biens  de  I'^glise  insubordonnee. 

II  y  a  un  malheur  i  tout  cela  :  Le  Synode  de  Moscou 
n'eiit  pas  du  repousser  la  convocation  du  Concile  fficume- 
nique  1 11  6tait  si  facile  d'y  arranger  une  majorite,  et  de 
continuer  ainsi  k  y  dominer ;  tandis  que  voili  un  schisme 
quelque  peu  genant ;  il  pent  s'ensuivre  une  sentence  d'he- 
resie  contre  I'Eglise  Bulgare,  et  meme  contre  I'Eglise 
Russe.  Alors,  comment  pourrait-on  poursuivre  la  pensee 
de  Russifier  toules  les  Eglises  d'OrientI  Decidemraent  ce 
schisme  est  une  misaventure ;  mais  qui  pouvait  prevoir 
que  Mgr  Anlbymos  refuserait  « I'argent  Panslaviste  ?  » 

Heureusement  I'ami  A....,  qui  n'a  rien  de  Patriarcal 
dans  sa  personne  ni  dans  sa  vie,  bien  que  son  nom  corres- 
ponde  k  celui  d'un  grand  Patriarche,  ne  professe  pas  la 
meme  horreur  pour  les  roubles  du  Panslavisme  ;  et  la 
bonne  V.  S.,  toute  tres-grande  dame  et  mere  de  Grand-Sei- 
gneur qu'elle  est,  ne  craint  pas  de  salir  ses  doigts  au  con- 
tact de  For  Moscovite.  Or,  ces  deux  dignes  serviteurs  de 
I'intrigue  etrangera  «travaillent  activeraent»,  et  il  reste 
encore  de  I'espoir  pour  la  bonne  cause. 
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M.  X 

de  Plra,  Constantinople,  23  Novembre  (5  Dficembre)  1872. 

A  M.  Y....  a  Vienne. 


«  Le  Bairam  n'a  rien  chang6  dans  I'^tat  provisoire  dont 
«  je  vous  ai  entretenu  dans  maderniSre  lettre.  Malgr6  les 
«  efforts  des  esprits  sains  et  6clair6s,  la  clique  des  intri- 
«  gants  I'a  emport6,  et  notre  petit  crevdde  Paris  reste, 
«  comme  par  le  pass6,  ^  la  t6te  des  affaires  ^trangferes  du 
w  pauvre  malade,  que  nous  t&chons  de  gu^rir  malgr6  lui. 

«  Je  crois  inutile  de  vous  donner  tous  les  details  de 
«  la  lutte  que  nous  avons  eu  k  soutenir  contre  le  parti 
«■  Midhat,  prot6g6  par  mes  collogues  de  I'Occident.  Vous 
a  allez  me  demander,  peut-6tre,  d'oii  vient  cet  engouement 
«  des  Ambassadeurs  oocidentaux  pour  un  homme  d'Etat 
«  qui  est  le  vrai  repr6sentant  de  I'ancien  regime  Turc, 
«  et  n'a  pas  le  moindre  lien  d'attache  k  la  civilisation 
«  Europ6enne,  dont  mes  collogues  ont  I'air  d'etre  lee 
«  protecteurs  ddsint^ressds  dans  notre  Orient  chaotique. 
K  La  sympathie  dont  ils.  I'honorent  provient  tout  bonne- 
«  ment  de  ce  que  Midhat  pousse  son  hostility  contre  la 
«  Russie  jusqu'au  ridicule.  La  cruant^  do^it  il  a  fait  preuve 
«  dans  le  temps  en  Bulgarie,  et  que  Je  ne  saurais  certes 
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«  bldmer  sous  lepoint  de  vue  des  inUr&ts  du  gouvernement 
«  qu'il  servait,  fut  la  principale  cause  de  la  popularitd 
«  qu'il  a  acquise  dans  certaines  Ambassades. 

«  C'est  grace  a  ces  considerations  que  Khalil  jouit  tou- 
«  jours  de  la  sympathie  de  mes  collogues,  et  qu'il  a  pu  se 
«  maintenir  provisoirement  a  son  poste,  malgr6  la  juste 
«  indignation  du  Sultan  contra  son  trop  ^tourdi  Ministre. 
«  Ce  dernier,  au  lieu  de  servir  les  vrais '  int^rets  de  sa 
«  patrie  adoptive,  ne  commet  que  sottises  sur  sottises> 
«  uniquement  pour  faire  du  d6pit  au  souverain  de  son 
«  pays  natal  et  a  nos  jrdres  de  race.  Derni6rement  en- 
«  core,  M.  Ghristich  m'a  confi6  qu'il  lui  devient  presque 
tt  impossible  de  prot^ger  les  int6r6ts  de  son  pays  contre 
«  le  mauvais  vouloir  d'un  ministre  anim4  des  sentiments 
(t  les  plus  hostiles  a  I'igard  des  Slaves.  S'6tant  fait  en- 
«  tourer  d'individus  appartenant  k  la  trop  fameuse  Jeune 
«  Turquie,  et  de  Polonais  accourus  de  nouveau  comme  des 
«  corbeaux  k  la  cur6e,  il  excite  sous  main  les  Vieux  du 
«  Phanar,  et  rend  impossible  tout  compromis  entre  les 
«  Grecs  et  les  Bulgares.  II  est  vrai  aussi  que  les  fana- 
«  tiques  du  Patriarchat  lui  rendent  tr6s-facile  la  tAche 
«  qu'il  s'est  impos6e.  Ces  descendants  bien  ddg6n6r6s  de 
a  Jean  Ghrysost6me  sont  enchant6s  d'avoir  trouv6  un 
«  protecteur  k  la  hauteur  de  leurs  intrigues.  J'ai  6crit  der- 
«  niSrement  k  nos  consuls  de  cesser  tous  subsides  et  se- 
«  cours  aux  6glises  et  ^coles  grecques.  Peut-6tre  que  ce 
«  moyen  leur  ouvrira  les  yeux,  et  fera  revenir  au 
«  bercail  les  brebis  ^gar^es  par  la  propagande  Phana- 
«  riote. 

«  Quant  aux  Bulgares,  je  li'ai  qu'A  me  louer  de  leur  tact 
«  et  de  leur  savoir-faire.  lis  ont  parfaitement  compris  les 
«  conseils  quejp  leur  ai  faitdonner  par  0..u,  et  ils  secon- 
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«  duisent  de  sorte  que  nos  ennemis  ne  trouvent  rien    k 
«   d^noncei'  contre  eux  au  gouvernement. 

«  J'ai  regu  hier  une  lettre  du  Prince  Nicolas,  qui  m'a- 
«  nonce  le  mauvais  6tat  de  ses  affaires  en  Albania.  Mal- 
«  heui'Busement,  d'aprfes  la  copie  ci-incluse,  vous  verrez 
«  qu'il  ne  me  donne  pas  de  details  sur  les  consequences 
«  des  arrestations  op§r6es  par  Ghevket.  Vous  a-t-il  6crit 
«  quelque  chose  1^-dessus  ?  M.  H.  .  .  .  m'6crit  dana  ses 
«  rapports  que  les  agents  du  Prince,  envoy^s  dernifere-' 
«  ment  k  Scutari,ont  du  retourner  imm^diadement  k  Cetti- 
«  gne,  de  peur  d'etre  arr6t6s  par  la  police.  N'auriez-vous 
«  pas  quelque  moyen  d'arranger  cette  affaire  avec  votre 
«  comit6,  etde  lui  indiquer  la  lignede  conduite  qu'il  devrait 
«  prendre  en  cas  d'impossibilit6  pour  le  Mont6n6gro  d'eh- 
«  tretenir  ses  agents  en  Albanie.  Ayez  la  bont6  de  me  com- 
«  muniquer  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  sur  ce  sujet  1^.... 

(Extrait  d' une  lettre  traduite  duRusse.) 

Les  esprits  «  sains  at  eclalres  »  voulaient  guerir  le 
«  pauvre  malade  »  ;  la  «  clique  des  intrigants  »  s'y  est 
opposee.  Trois  ans  plus  tard,  ces  memes  intrigants 
etaient  depuis  longtemps  eloign^s  des  affaires  ;  alors  les 
esprits  sains  ont  pu  entreprendre  libremenl  la  cure ;  e'a  6t6 
vite  bade :  Une  dose  d'Herz6govine,  une  goutte  de  Bosnie, 
un  grain  de  Bulgarie,  un  gros  de  Serbia  et  de  Mont^n^gro 
ont  suffi  pour  mettre  le  patient  dans  I'etat  satisfaisant  ou 
dSsiraient  le  voir  ses  bons  amis  les  Slavo-Russes.  Aussi, 
est-ce  assez  «  ridicule  »  k  Midhat  Pacha  d'etre  hostile  k 
la  Russia  ?  parole  d'honneur !  S'il  n'avait  pas  fait  preuve, 
lors  de  la  premiere  insurrection  bulgare,  d'une  certaine 
s6v6rit6  qu'cn  veut  bien  meme  relever  jusc|u'&  la  qualifier 
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de  crmutis,  ce  serail  un  homme  d^shonore.  Mais  il  y  a  tou- 
jours  un  brin  de  sympathie  dans  un  vrai  coeur  Moscovite 
pour  les  actes  energiques,  meme  quand  il  faut  forcer  la 
note  pour  les  transformer  en  actes  cruels.  Ah  !  c'est  qu'il 
en  a  tant  fallu  en  Pologne  et  ailleurs !  Par  contre,  il  estbien 
certain  que  cet  homme  d'Etat,  qui  a  le  tort  de  r^ver  s^rieu- 
sement  de  regime  constitutionnel  ct  de  liberies  publiques, 
ne  peut  avoir  «  aucune  attache  avec  la  civilisation  euro- 
pdenne».  Les  constitutions,  on  les  promet  toujours,  comme 
en  Pologne  ;  mais  on  se  garde  bien  de  les  donner,  si  I'on 
veut  avoir  quelque  chose  de  commun  avec  un  homme  d'Etat 
civilise.  Apprenez  ce  precepte,  Altesse,  ou  bien  resignez- 
vous  k  n'etre  jamais  qu'un  barbare. 

Et  cet  autre  pretendu  homme  d'Etat  civilise,  ce  (cKhalib, 
qui  s'avise  de  faire  <t  depit  aux  freres  de  race  »  de  I'il- 
lustre  conspirateur  -  diplomate  ?  Gorifoit-on  un  ministre 
Turc  qui  a  la  a  sottise  »  de  se  montrer  «  anime  des  sen- 
timents les  plus  hostiles  a  I'egard  des  slaves  ! » 

Et  ces  Polonais,  «  corbeaux  accourus  a  la  curee,»  absolu- 
ment  comme  feraient  des  Cosaques,  s'abattant  sur  una 
ville  Rulhene !  Sont-ils  assez  audacieux  ?  Quant  aux  « Vieiix 
du  Phanar  »,  il  n'y  a  plus  qu'un  moyen  k  tenter  pour  les 
rappeler  k  la  pudeur,  c'est  de  couper  les  vivres  k  leurs 
ecoles  et  k  leurs  6glises. 

Mais  parlez-nous  des  Bulgares!  Dieu!  que  ces  chers 
amours  de  Bulgares  sont  aimables  !  Ont-ils  assez  de  tact  ? 
Et  comme  ils  ecoutent  M.  0,.u  ! 

En  revanche,  le  Prince  ****  a  du  chagrin.  Cet  affreux 
Chevfcet  pacha  ale  mauvais  gout  de  faire  coffrer  les^rais- 
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saires  qu'il  envoie  troubler  I'Albanie.  On  n'est  pas  plus 
grossier.  II  faudra  vraiment  que  le  comite  de  Vienne  avise 
k  tneltre  le  Prince  et  ses  agents  provocateurs  k  I'abri  de 
pareilles  vil^nies. 

N»4. 
M.  X 

De  PSra.  Constantinople,  27  Novembre  (9  DScembre)  1872. 

A  M.  ¥...,  a  Vienne. 

«  M^hemet  Ruchdi  Pacha  est  de  nouveau  retombd  sous 
«  I'influence  pernicieuse  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  fitran- 
«  gSres.  Depuis  son  av6nement  au  pou^voir,  cet  homme 
«  d'Etat  ne  fait  que  pencher  tant6t  d'un  c6t6,  tantot  d'un 
«  autre,  et  se  trouve  actuellement  livre  corps  et  ftme  aux 
«  iiit6r6ts  de  la  politique  magyarophile!  de  Khalil  et  Cie. 

«  Vous  avez  appris  sans  doute  les  compliments  que  le 
«  Sultan  a  cru  bon  de  faire  k  son  Sadrazam  lors  de  I'au- 
«  dience  du  Bai'ram.  Ges  compliments  r6pandus  partout 
«  parle  parti  delaJeuneTurquie  etses  adherents,  les  Grse- 
«  culi  du  Phanar,  ont  produitla  plus  douloureuse  impres- 
«  sion,  sur  cette  partie  de  la  population  de  Stamboul  qui 
«  sait  d6jA  appr^cier  k  leur  juste  valeur  les  promesses 
«  pompeuses  de  Khalil  et  les  blagues  Austro-Hongroises. 

«  La  consolidationde  Khalil  a  eu  pour  premiere  cons6- 
«  quence  la  recrudesBence  des  attaqaes  Grecques  contre  le 
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«  Patriarche  de  Jerusalem  et  I'Exarque  des  Bulgare^.  Ces 
«  deux  pp61ats,  qui  vont  probablement  succomber,  grace  k 
«  leur  sincere  d^vouement  a  nos  int^rSts,  sont  en  butte  a 
«  tant  d'attaques  de  la  part  de  nos  ennemisi  que  j'admire 
«  leur  patience.  Mgr  Anthime  surtout,  qui  pourrait,  s'il 
«  voulait,  susciter  de  tr^s-graves  embarras  a  la  Porte,  se 
0  conduit  d'une  mani^re  admirable.  Aprte  le  recent  ou- 
«  trage  que  lui  a  inflig6  le  tr6s-perspicace  diplomate  Turco- 
«  Egyptien,  il  a  eu  la  sagesse  de  se  soumettre  compl6te- 
«  ment  a  la  ligne  de  conduite  que  jelui  avais  trac6e.  D'ail- 
«  leurs  il  n'attendra  pas  longtemps,  car,  avec  le  caractfere 
«  Timbrageux  et  fougueux  du  Sultan,  I'ordre  de  choses 
«  actuel  ne  saurait  durer  au  del^  de  deux,  ou  tout  au  plus 
«  trois  lunes. 

«  Quant  a  ce  qui  concerne  Mgr  Cyrille,  sa  position  es 
«  beaucoup  plus  grave.  Si  la  Porte  sanctionne  sa  d6posi- 
«  tion,  le  Synode  de  J6rusalem  procMera  inim^diatement 
«  k  r^lection  d'un  nouveau  Patriarche,  et  nous  voil^  frus- 
«  tr6s  de  nos  droits  sur  le  Saint-S6pulcre.  Pour  obvier  a 
«  ce  d6sastre,  j'ai  6crit  k  P...,  C.  et  Y..,  de  travailler 
«  adroitement  la  population  de  Syrie  et  de  Palestine 
«  pour  aboutir  k  la  creation  d'une  6glise  Arabe,  s6par6e 
«  du  Patriarchat,  et  qui  61irait  pour  chef  Monseigneur 
«  Cyrille. 

«  Khalil  ne  se  borne  pas  seulement  k  I'agitation  eccl6- 
«  siastique.  II  vient  de  recourir  k  un  autre  moyen  qui  vous 
«  donnera  une  id6e  de  son  amiti6  pour  nous.  La  nouvelle 
«  du  vol  de  la  Poste  de  Roustchouk  lui  a  sugg6r6  I'ingdi- 
«  nieuse  id6e  d'en  rejeter  la  responsabilit6sur  les  Bulgares, 
«.  qu'il  tftche  de'  presenter  maintenant  a  S.  M.  comme  les 
«  ennemis  l6s  plus  dangereux  de  I'Empire.  Vous-  ne  sau- 
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«  rie?  vous  imaginer  le  d^sagrdment  que  m'a  caus6  cette 

«  nouvelle.    GrAce  k  la  b6tise  de  notre  M ,  I'une  des 

«  personnes  qui  ont  pris  part  4  cet  acte  de  brigandage 
«  se  trouve  avoir  &t&  affili^e  par  notre  agence  de  Roust- 
«  chouk.  Si  la  police  Turque  arr6te  cet  individu,  je  Grains 
«  des  revelations  qui,  certes,  nous  feront  le  plus  grand 
«  tort.    Je    m'etonne    qu'un    homme    aussi    sens6    que 

«  M""  M ,  ait  pu  affiiier   k  notre  cause   un  individu 

a  dont  il  ignorait  les  antecedents.  Cette  faute  impardon- 
«  nable  doit  nous  servir  de  legon,  dont  j'ai  deja  profite 
«  d'ailleurs,  en  prescrivant  k  tous  nos  consuls  de  s'abs- 
«  tenir  desormais  de  toute  affiliation  sans  mon  autorisation 
«  prealable. 

«  J'ai  appris  que  Khalil  a  propose  a  Mehemet-Ruchdi 
«  d'envoyer  k  Sofia  le  trop  fameux  maitre  en  pendaison 
«  Midhat,  en  qualite  de  President  de  la  commission  d'en- 
«  quete.  Nous  voici  done  &  la  veille  de  nouveaux  exploits 
«  de  ce  terrible  executeur  de  hautes  ceuvres,  qui  certes 
«  ne  perdra  pas  cette  occasion  de  faire  expedier  ad  Patres 
«  quelques  centaines  de  malheureux  ghiaours  I 

«  Je  vous  remercie  infiniment  pour  les  details  pleins 
«  d'interet  que  vous  me  donnez  sur  la  lutte  Tcheque.  Quel 
«  malheur,  cependant,  que  cette  cause  si  noble  en  principe 
«  n'ait  pas  ete  preserv6e  des  intrigues  de  nouveaux  Judas. 
«  L'exemple  de  Sabina  a  trouv6  malheureusement  des 
«  imitateursj  ce  qui  ne  manquera  pas  de  compromettre  la 
«  plus  sainte  des  causes.  » 

(Extrait  d'une  lettre  traduite  du  Russe.) 

II  6tait  de  fort  mauvaise  humeur,  en  ce  jour  ndfaste  du 
27  Novembre  (9  D6cembre],  noire  aimable  conspirateur- 
diplomate,  et  il  y  avail  de  quoi.  Songez  done!  Un  Sultan 
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qui  s'oublie  jusqu'S  faire  des  compliments  k  son  ministere 
anti-Slave  !  La  raisori  en  est  confondue,  et  le  sang-froid  va 
i  tousles  diables.Aiissi,  le  cabinet  prend  une  sorte  d'en- 
seigne  commerciale  sous  la  plume  de  I'aimable  contempteur 
de  ces  inepties  patriotiques,  et  s'appelle  desormais  «  Khalil 
etCieD.Il  n'y  a  plus  de  ocVieuxdu  Phanarsni  de  agram- 
mairiens)) ;  Graeculi  est  leseul  nom  qui  convienne  desormais 
k  ces  sortes  des  gens.  Quant  k  la  politique  du  Comte  An- 
drassy,  on  pensera  ce  qu'on  voudra  de  cet  6cart  de  style  ; 
on  dira  si  Ton  veut,  que  c'est  du  pur  Tarlare,  mais  la  seule 
expression  digne  de  la  caract6riser  est  celle-ci :  Blagues 
Austro-Autrichiennes.  Le  fait  est,  Excellence,  que  le  mot 
est  peu  diplomatique;  maisaussi,  pourquoi  vous  fait-on 
monter  ainsi  la  moutarde  au  nez  ? 

Et  puis  ce  jour-li,  vrairaent,  tout  marchait  d'une  ma- 
niere  indigne  :  Jusqu'i  cet  affili6  de  Voire  Agence  de  Rous- 
tchouk,  qui  s'avisede  prendre  part  au  vol  dela  Poste.  S'il 
allait-fitre  arrete  et  faire  des  revelations?  Quelgachis!... 
Au  surplus,  k  quelque  chose  malheur  est  bon  :  Ce  voleur  de 
grand  chemin  k  qui  vous  vous  etes  trouv6  affili^,  on  ne  sait 
trop  plus  comment,  sera  cause,  du  moins,  que  desormais, 
Monsieur  M....  ne  fera  plus  la  maladresse  de  vous 
affilier  personne  «  sans  votre  autorisation  pr6alable.  » 

D'ailleurs,ce  27  novembre  (9  Decembre)  devait  etre  d^ci- 
d^raent  un  raauvais  jour  ;  car,  vrai,  vous  n'^tiez  pas  en 
veine  :  Jusqu'au  «  trop  fameux  maitre  en  pendaison  »  qui 
ne  vous  a  pas  meme  accord^  la  douce  petite  satisfaction 
de  voir  expedier  ad  Patres  quelques  centaines  de  braves 
gens;  du  tout,  ilaeule  mauyais  ton  de  vous  refuser  ce 
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modeste  plaisir,  pour  contlnuer  k  se  livrer  h  ses  rdveries 
constitulionnelles.    C'est  d'une   imperlinence  sans  nom  I 

Et  Mgr  Anthyme,  ce  pr61at  «  si  d^voue  k  vos  int^rets  I  » 
Et  Mgr  Cyrille,  dont  la  deposition  peut  avoir  pour  resultat 
de  vous  «  frustrer  de  vos  droits  sur  le  Saint-Sepulcre  I  » 
Et,  pour  comble  de  malheur,  en  Boh^me,  la  cause  Tcheque 
qui  va  mal,  absolument  comme  si  elle  n'etait  pas  «  la  plus 
sainte  des  causes.  »  Je  vous  I'ai  dit,  Excellence,  ce  27 
novembre(9  decembre)  nepouvaitetre  qu'un  mauvaisjour. 

Heureusement,  il  vous  restait  toujours  la  distraction 
de  <t  travailler  adroitement » la  Syrie  et  la  Palestine.  C'est 
quelque  chose  apres  tout,  convenez-en. 


No  5. 


M'  X. 


De  P6ra,  Constantinople  7[19  dSoembre. 

A  M.  Y....  a  Vienne. 

«  D6cid6ment  les  Grecs  ne  veulent  point  raster  tranquil- 
«  les.  Depuis  rav6nement  au  pouvoir  de  leur  triste  pro- 
«  tecteur,  ils  pataugent  dans  une  telle  mare  d'intrigues, 
«  qu'il  faut  6tre  aussi  aveugle  et  obstin6  ennemi  de  la 
«  v6rit6  que  Khalil,  pour  continuer  k  prater  foi  a  tous 
«  les  mensonges  que  lui  d6bitent  journellement  ses  amis 
«  les  sarafs  et  orateurs  du  Phanar. 

"  Grace  aux  perfides  insinuations  de  ces  mis^rables  che- 
«  valiers  du  march6  de  Galata,  I'Orient  orthodoxe  va  per- 
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«  dre  le  pr^lat  Eminent  qui  fait  la'gloire  de  notre  6glise; 
«  ce  qui  est  pliis  triste  encore  c'est  de  voir  les  Grecs,  ces 
«  soi-disants  amis  de  la  liberty,  implorer  la  protection  des 
«  Autrichiens  et  PruSsiens,  et  solliciter  I'intervention  dep 
«  Protestants  dans  leurs  affaires  eccl^siastiques,  tout  en 
«  niant  ce  m§me  droit  au  gouvernement  de  leur  coreli- 
«  gionnaire  la  Russie.  Leur  rage  contre  nous  vient  d'aug- 
«  menter  encore  davantage  a  la  nouvelle  de  la  S6questra- 
«  tion  des  biens  conventuels  en  Bessarabie.  Cette  perte  est 
«  si  sensible  pour  les  pr^lats  Phanariotes,  que  je  serais 
«  pr6t  a  parier  de  voir  bientdt  tons  les  vieux  du  Synode  se 
«  prosterner  devant  nous  pour  avouer  leur  Culpa,  s'ils  n'a- 
«  vaient  pas  peur  des  Grammairiens  de  Galata  !  Ce  sont  ces 
«  derniers,  appuy^s  de  quelques  banquiers-orateurs  et  des 
«  folliculaires  du  NMogos  et  du  Phare  du  Bosphore,  qui 
«  entretiennent  le  feu  de  la  discorde. 

«  La  seule  chose  qui  pourrait  faii'e  cesser  ce  triste  r6gne 
«  d'intrigues,  ce  seraitun  changement  de  minist^re,  ou  du 
«  moins  I'^loignement  de  Khalil,  qui  seul  a  int^rSt  dans 
«  tous  ces  troubles  religieux.  D'apr^s  ce  que  je  viens  d^ap- 
«  prendre  du  Palais,  il  ne  serait  point  improbable  que 
«  d'ici  peu,  nous  soyons  d61ivr6s  de  ce  brouillon  incorri- 
«  gible  1  L'ancienne  et  fiddle  amie  de  la  bien  estimable 
«  m6re  de  Mme  Novikow  a  promis  derni6rement  encore  k 

«  Mme  I w,  d'agir  dans  ce  sens-lA  au  Palais... » 

(Lettre  traduite  du  Russe.) 

Les  survivants  de  rancien  minislere  Midhat,  avaient 
decidement  la  vertu  de  mettre  notre  diplomate  hors  de  lui. 
Toute  la  population  Grecque  de  Constantinople  se  trans- 
forme  maintenant  en  <r  raiserables  chevaliers  du  marche  de 
Galata  ».  En  revanche,le  Patriarche  que  le  Synode  de  Jetu- 
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salem  a  jug6  indigne  de  rester  k  sa  tele,  devient  cc  rumi- 
nant Pr^latqui  fait  la  gloire  de  I'Eglises....  Russe.  La 
passion  aveugle  vraiment.  Voici  un  diplomate  fort  habile, 
et  qui  ne  comprend  pas  qu'un  prSlat  qui  fait  la  gloire  de 
I'Eglise  Russe,  ferait  necessairement  la  honte  de  I'Eglise 
Grecque,  aujourd'hui  d^sabus^e  pleinement  a  I'endroit 
des  projets  Russes,  sur  I'Eglise  comme  surles  populations 
Hell^niques.  D'ailleurs,  si  I'homme  s'emporle  en  lui,  le 
diplomate  ne  perd  pas  la  carte.  11  lui  faut  la  chute  du 
Ministere  ;  il  I'aura,  dut-il  pour  cela,  faire  agir  las  dames, 
qu'il  ne  craint  pas  de  nommar  an  toutes  lettras  —  sauf  une 
cepandant  :  Vancienne  el  fidhle  amie  de  la  hien  estimable 
mire  de  Madame  Novikow.  Nous  avouons  humblement  que 
les  chiffres  dont  nous  sommes  en  possession  ont  6t6  im- 
puissants  k  nous  donner  la  cle  de  cette  denomination 
myst6ri6use. 


N°  6. 


M.  Z. 


de  PStersbourg  —  ifiO  dficembre  1872. 

A  M.  Y....  a  Vienne. 

«  Comme  la  g^n^rallgnatiew  vous  tient  aa  courant  de 
«  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  &  Constantinople,  il  est  Superflu  que 
«  je  vous  rapporte  tout  ce  que  nous  recevons  de  d6solant 
a  de  Tzargrad.  L'arriv6e  an  pouvoir  de  Khalil  pacha  ne 
«  devait  certes  pas^nous  donner  I'espoir  de  ressaisir  Tin- 
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«  JEluence  que  nous  avons  perdue  avec;  la  chute  de  Mab- 
«  moud  pacha. 

«  Par  la  lettre  du  gdn6ral,  vous  pourrez  voir  ais6ment 
«  qu'il  conserve  toujours  cet  optimisme  qui  fait  le  fond  de 
«  son  caract6re.  Quant  a  moi,  je  vous  dirai  franchement 
«  que  je  ne  crois  plus  aux  brillants  espoirs  de  nos  amis  de 
«  Constantinople.  L'intrigue  Anglo-Autrichienne  est  si 
«  puissante  i,  Constantinople,que  je  n'espfere  plus  k  la  pro- 
«  chaine  rentr^e  aux  affaires  de  Mahmoud,  d'autant  plus 
«  que  le  Sultan  lui-m6me,  avec  son  caract6re  faihle  et 
«  vacillant,  parait  s'6tre  laiss6  persuader  sur  la  n6cessit6 
«  de  maintenir  au  pouvoir  leministare  actuel. 

«  Le  prince  Gortchakoff  vient  d  6crire  au  g^n^ral,  de 
«  suspendre  pour  quelque  temps  toute  attaque  contre  le 
«  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang6res  et  le  Grand- V6zir.  Le 
«  caract6re  de  Khalil  et  I'^tat  des  esprits  en  Turquie  nous 
«  font  pr6voir  que  d'ici  peu  devra  surgir  quelque  circons- 
«  tance  favorable  qui,  en  d6montrant  I'insuffisance  de  ces 
«  deux  hommes  d'Etat,  obligera  le  Sultan  4  confier  de 
«  nouveau,  I'administration  k  nos  amis. 

«  En  attendant,  nous  pensons  qu'il  sera  it  utile  de  pr6pa- 
«  rer  le  terraiu  d'une  toute  autre  manifere.  Le  Mont6n6gro 
«  et  la  Serbie  pouvant  nous  procurer  I'occasion  que  nous 
«  attendons,  vous  porterez  votre  sollicitude  sur  ces  deux 
«  pays.  En  favorisant  le  d^veloppement  materiel  et  moral 
«  de  ces  deux  avant-gardes  du  Slavisme,  nous  servirons 
«  notre  cause  beaucoup  plus  efficacement  que  par  des  in- 
«  trigues  de  Palais,  indignes  de  notre  grand  pays  et  de 
.  «  rid6e  qu'il  repr6sente. 

«  Vous  avez  appris,  sans  doute^  la  derni6pe  decision  sur 
«  la  Sequestration   des  biens   de  I'Eglise   de  Jerusalem. 
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«  Quoiqu'un  peu  tardive,  cette  mesure  n'&n  sera  pas  moins 
«  salutaire  pour  nos  adversaires  en  religion.  Les  Grecs 
«  comprendrontjil  faut  resp6rer,rinsanit6  de  leurs  attaques 
«  centre  la  Russie  et  les  Bulgares,  surtout  lorsqu'ils  ver- 
«  ront  le  tr6ne  patriarcal  oecum6nique,dont  ils  sont  si  fiers, 
«  d6pendre  de  la  bienveillance  d'un  Khalil,  qui  les  pousse 
«  centre  nous  pour  satisfaire  ses  rancunes. 

(Lettre  traduite  du  Russe.) 

A  Petersbourg  on  est  plus  positif  qu'i  Constantinople  ; 
M.  Z...  gouaille  Toptimisme  de  M.  X...,mais  au  surplus  ne 
critique  pas  autre  chose  dans  les  actes  de  celui-ci.  Cepen- 
dant  il  y  a  ici  un  peu  plus  de  dignite  que  dans  tout  ce  que 
nous  avons  lu  prec6demment.  Les  intrigues  de  Palais  sont 
declarees  «  indignes  »,  et  Ton  prefererait  saisir  I'occasion 
du  cote  de  la  Serbie  et  du  Montenegro,  «  ces  deux  avant- 
gardes  du  Slavisme  ».  C'est  par  li  en  effetqu'il  faut  ouvrir 
le  chemin  qui  mene  k  la  conquete  de  Tzargrad,  la  ville 
des  TZARS  ;  tel  est  aujourd'hui  le  nom  que  les  Slaves  don- 
nent  d^ji  k  la  cite  des  Empereurs  et  des  Sultans. 

M.  Z...,  au  surplus,  s'abandonne  Irop  facilement  au  d&- 
couragement.  Pourquoi  desesperer  deji  de  la  «  renlree  de 
Mahmoud  aux  affaires »?  Soyez  done  sans  inquietude,  MM. 
les  m^decins  du  a  pauvre  malade  ».  Mahmoud  reviendra 
k  son  heure,  et  vous  pourrez,  grdce  k  lui,  vous  procurer  la 
jouissance  de  soulever  I'opinion  Europ^enne,  au  moyen  de 
IHradd  d' Octobre ! . . . 
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N"  7. 
M.  X.... 

Da  P6ra,  Constantinople,  13/25  Dficembie  1872. 

A  M.  F.,..,  a  Vienne. 

«  Khalil  Pacha  a  bien  tenu  sa  parole  I  H  avait  promis 
«  k  Mgr  Anthime  de  s'occuper,  aprfes  le  Bairam,  de  la 
»  question  grecor«bulgare,  et  il  vient  de  le  faire  a  sa 
«  mani6re. 

a  Invito  pap  le  Grand- Vizir  ^  se  rendre  chez  le  Ministre 
«  des  Affaires  Etrang6res,  pour  lui  exposer  leg  voeux  de  la 
«  communaut6  bulgare,  I'exarque  regut  de  Khalil  Pach^ 
«  un  accueildignedecet  hommed'Etat.  Au  lieu  d'entendre 
«  les  explications  et  les  voeux  du  v6n6rable  pr61at,  le  mi- 
4  nistre  ottoman  lui  d^clara,  avec  la  plus  grande  hauteur, 
«  que  la  Porte  6tait  d6cid6e  d,  annuler  le  firman  promul- 
«  gu6  sous  Aali,  vu  que  les  relations  entre  I'^glise  ortho- 
«  doxe  et  celle  des  Bulgares  ne  sont  plus  les  m6mes  qu'au  '- 
«  paravant.  Ni  les  observations  respectueuses  de  Mgr 
«  Anthime,'ni  ses  protestations  n'ayant  pu  6branler  le  parti- 
«  pris  de  Khalil,  I'exarque  a  du  quitter  le  cabinet  du 
«  ministrej  emportant  la  conviction  que  la  plus  grande  des 
«  iniquit6s  ne  serait  pas  loin  d'6tre  consomm^e. 

«  D'aprfes  ce  que  J'ai  appris,  Khalil  veut annuler  I'ancien 
«  firman  et  lui  substituer  un  autre,  par  lequel  les  Bulgaees 
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«  seraient  reconnus  officiellement  schismatiques  et  retran 
«  ch6s  du  giron  de  I'orthodoxie.  Je  vous  avoue  que  j'igno- 
«  rais  jusqu'&  present  cette  nouvelle  quality  de  Khalil. 
«  II  faudra  done  que  nous  ajoutions  &  toutes  celles  que 
«  nous  lui  reconnaissions  jusqu'aujourd'hui,  la  quality  de 
«  profond  th^ologien  et  maitre  es-mati6res  dogmatiques. 
«  Vouloir  trancher  une  question  de  dogme  purement  chr6- 
«  tien,seraitd'un  ridicule  si  complet,quejen'y  croiraispas, 
«  si  je  n'^tais  pas,  pour  ainsi  dire,  tdmoin  des  prouesses 
«  th^ologiques  du  R6v6rend  Pbre  Khalil. 

«  Je  suis  bien  curieux  de  voir  comment  il  r6soudra 
«  I'incident  qui  va  se  produire,  sous  peu,  dans  I'^glise 
«  d'Antioche.  Gr&ce  ^  nos  relations  avec  les  primats  et  les 
«  pr^lats  de  ce  patriarcat,  le  Synode  d'Antioche  r6p6tera 
«  immanquablement  I'histoire  de  Jerusalem,  avec  cette 
«  difference  que  le  patriarche  sera  d6savou6  par  son  Sy- 
«  node,  pour  s'6tr6  d6clar6  contre  nous.  Nous  verrons 
«  comment  se  conduira  en  cette  circonstance  le  docte  turco- 
«  6gyptien  (1). 

«  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous  dire  que  I'affaire  d'Antioche 

«  no    sera  par  la  seule :  Roustchouk,  Viddin,  Varna  el 

«  d'autres  villes  bulgares  donneront  bientdt  signe  de  vie, 

«  et  les  autorit6s  locales  auront  maille  k  partir  avec  I'ef- 

«  fervescence  des  esprits  provoqu6e  par  la  partiality  inqua- 

«  lifiable  de  la  jeune  Turquie.  J'ai  d6jfii  donn6   mes    ins- 

«  tructions  l^-dessus  ^  nos  consuls  et  agents,  qui  devront 

«  s'abstenir  de  toute  intervention  ostensible.^\v&  bien  qui 

«  rira  le  dernier.  » 

{Lettre  traduite  du  Russe.) 

(1)  Ge  fut  tout  vu.  Le  Synode  d'Antioche  trompa  I'espoir  des  fauteurs 
de  dissensions. 
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Le  dernier  qui  a  ri,  c'est  sans  doule  celui  qui  a  pu 
avoir  interet  k  se  rejouir  des  epouvantables  malheurs 
arrives  en  Bulgaria,  et  des  [consequences  qu'ils  devaient 
produire  dans  la  main  d'aussi  habiles  op6rateurs  que  ces 
«  Consuls  3D,  donl  le  role  est  de  «s'abstenir  de  toute  interven- 
tion ostensible.  »  En  lisant  des  phrases  aussi  malheureuses 
que  celle-ci,  on  croirait  quel'on  asous  les  yeux,  non  des 
lettres  ecrites  dans  une  residence  diplomatique,  mais  bien 
plutdt  des  documents  sortis  d'un  office  de  police  secrete. 


N°  8. 
M.  X.... 

De  P&ce,  Constantinople,  28  dScembre  (9  Janvier)  1872. 

A  M.  Y....  d  Vienne. 


«  Vous  avez,  sans  doute,  lu  dans  nos  journaux  d'ici  et 
«  surtoutdans  ceux  publics  en  langue  turque,  que  la  Porte, 
«  prenant  en  consideration  les  armements  qui  se  font 
«  depuis  quelque  temps  en  Serbie,  aurait  prescrit  aux 
«  gouverneurs  des  provinces  limitrophes  de  cette  princi- 
«  paut6  et  aux  'commandants  des  troupes  y  cantonn6es,  de 
«  se  tenir  pr6ts  k  toute  Eventuality.  Cette  nouvelle  et  les 
«  bruits  sur  les  armements  considerables  de  la  Turquie, 
«  ont  oblige  le  gouvernement  serbe  k  s'adresser  k  la  Porte 
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«  pour  lui  en  demander  des  dclaircissements.  M.  Cristich 
«  ayant  demand^  1^-dessus  des  explications  k  Khalil  pa- 
«  cha,  ce  dernier  lui  a  r^pondu  que  tous  ces  bruits  n'a- 
«  vaient  aucun  fondement,  et  que  le  gouvernement  les  fera 
«  d^mentir  officiellement. 

«  Malgr6  cette  r6ponse  du  ministre  et  le  dementi  officiel, 
«  les  Serbes  ne  pourront,  certes,  pas  se  rassurer  sur  les 
«  tendances  belliqueuses  du  minist^re  actuel.  Le  gouver- 
«  nement  du  Sultan,  qui  regoit,  d'apr^s  ce  que  je  vois,  des 
«  reriseignements  assez  exacts  sur  [tout  ce  qui  se  passe  en 
«  Serbie  et  les  provinces  slaves  du  Nord-Ouest  de  I'Em- 
«  pire,  fait  tout  son  possible  pour  ne  pas  6tre  pris  au  d6- 
«  pourvu. 

«  J'ai  appris  derni6rement  que  la  Poi'te,  redoutant  la 
«  prochaine  explosion  du  m6contentement  qu'elle  ne  cesse 
«  de  provoquer  par  sa  politique  inepte,  voudrait  entrer  en 
«  campagne  avant  que  les  Serbes  ne  soient  en  6tat  d'entre- 
«  prendre  la  realisation  de  leurs  projets.  Khalil  et  ses 
«  amis  pensent  que  les  Serbes,  une  fois  chati6s  comme  le 
«  furent  les  Grecs  lors  de  la  question  cr6toise,  ils  devien- 
«  dront  aussi  soumis  et  serviles  que  les  Hellenes.  II  faut 
«  appartenir  ^  cette  clique  de  sUffisants,  comme  le  sont 
«  les  membres  de  la  jeune  Turquie,  pour  supposer  les 
«  Serbes  aussi  laches  que  les  Grecs.  II  faut  esp^rer  que  les 
«  yeux  de  oes  messieurs  s'ouvriront  bient6t,  mais  plaise  A 
«  Dieu  que  ce  soit  un  peu  tard  pour  le  cher  malade  I 

«  Les  journaux  grecs  nevous  ont  pas  tromp6  en  noti- 
«  fiant  si  pompeusement  la^  conversion  de  Monsieur  C... 
«(ou  G...  Effendi,  selon  le  langage  officiel).  Cependant 
«  je  suis  en  6tat  de  vous  rassurer  ld,-dessus.  Si  Monsieur 
«  C...  est  rentr6  au  giron  de  I'^glise  pr6sid6e  si  indi- 
«  gnement  par  le  patriarehe  Anthinaos,  il  ne  faudra  point 
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«  en  attribuer  la  cause  k  son  repentir  personnel,  ni  k  sa 
«  conviction  sur  I'injustice  de  la  causa  representee  par  Mgr 
«  Anthime.  Monsieur  C  ..  s'est  vu  forc6  de  rentrer  au 
«  bercail  phanariote,  d'abord  par  les  insinuations  de  sa 
«  femme,  grecque  de  naissance  et  de  conviction,  et  ensuite 
«  par  des  considerations  pecuniaires,si  puissantes  dans  ces 
«  parages.  Occupant  un  poste  assez  important  au  service 
«  de  la  Porte,  Monsieur  C...  a  eu  tout  bonnement  peur 
0  de  se  voir  calomnie  par  les  Grecs  et  de  perdre  par  con- 
«  sequent  ses  appointements  (8000  roubles  environ.)  Ce 
B  Monsieur  qui  jouit,  justement  d'ailleurs,  d'une  trSs  gran- 
«  de  consideration  parmi  ses  compatriotes,  a  pris  part,  ou, 
«  pour  mieux  dire,  a  dirige  secr&tement  toute  la  marche 
«  des  negociations  bulgares.  Cela  suffit  a  vous  donner  la 
«  mesure  de  la  sincerite  de  sa  conviction.  » 

(Lettre  particulUre  traduite  du  Russe.) 

Pgs  si  inepte  que  vous  voulez  bien  le  dire,  Excellence, 
la  politique  qui  consistait  k  etre  «  exactement  renseigne 
sur  ce  qui  se  passait  en  Serbie  »  ainsi  que  «  dans  les  pro- 
vinces Slaves  de  I'Empire  »,  et  qui  eut  youIu  qu'on  enlrdt 
en  campagne  avant  la  realisation  des  projets  Serbes.  Heu- 
reusement  vous  veilliez,  aiqsi  que  celle  que  vous  nommiez 
tout  k  I'heure  «  I'ancienne  et  fidele  amie  de  la  bien 
estimable  mere  de  Madame  Novikow  »  ;  eta  vous  deux  sans 
doute,vous  avez  fait  en  sortequ'il  ne  Tut  pas  possible  devoir  si 
1#S  Serbes  deviendraient  aussi  «  serviles  »  et  aussi  a  Mches  » 
que  les  Grecs.  Ainsi  seulement  les  cboses  ont  pu  s'arran- 
ger  de  fag-on  k  ce  qu'il  fut  «  trop  tard  pour  le  cher  ma- 
lade  ».  Quant  k  ce  personnage  dont  nous  nous  abstenons 
d'ecrire,  comme  vous,  le  nom  en  toutes  lettres,  et  auquel 
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la  Porte  parait  avoir  la  falblesse  de  servir  un  traitement 
equivalant  k  8000  Roubles,  nous  comprenons  parfaitement 
que  ce  que  vous  considerez  comme  une  apostasie  chez  lui 
neprovoque  point  votre  religieuse  indignation,  ordinaire- 
ment  si  chatouilleuse.  N'a-t-il  pas,  en  effet,  «  dirig6  secre- 
tement  toute  la  marche  des  ndgociations  Bulgares  »  ?  Com- 
me vous  devez  rire  de  ce  qu'il  y  ait  eu  des  gens  assez  niais 
pour  s'etonner,  vous  etant  \h,  des  fails  sanglanis  dont  la 
Bulgarie  a  fmi  par  devenir  le  th^dtre  I 


M.  X... 

De  P6ra,  Constantinople,  4/16  Janvier  1873. 

A  M.  F...,  a  Vienne. 

«  La  lutte  entre  le  Patriarcat  CEcumdnique  et  les  Bulgares 
«  a  pris  depuis  quelqua  temps  un  caract^i's  diplomatique. 
«  Tandis  que  les  Grecs  mettent  en  oeuvre  toutes  sortes  d'in- 
«  trigues  qu'ils  peuvent  inventer,  pour  compromettre  les 
«  Bulgares  devant  la  Porte,  ceux-ci  opposent  A  leurs  ad- 
«  versaires  une  conduito  pleinede  franchise  et  de  fermet6 
«  'bas6e  sur  la  conscience  qu'ils  ont  de  leur  force.  Les  de- 
<i  mandes  des  Grecs  peuvent  se  r^sumer  en  ces  quatre  points: 

«  1.)  Annulation  du  firman  d6crdit§  sous  Aali,  et  Edition 
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«  d'un  autre,  dans  lequel  les  Bulgares  seraient  d^clar^s 
«  schismatiques. 

«  2.)  Ghangement  de  costume  du  clerg^  bulgare. 

«  3.)  Maintien  en  la  possession  des  Grecs  des  6glises, 
«  convents,  ^coles  et  autres  6tablissements  publics  qui  se 
«  trouvent  dans  les  provinces  ayant  une  population  mixte ; 

«  4.)  Maintien  du  droit  du  patriarcat  grec  d'envoyer 
«  ses  6v6ques  dans  les  provinces  bulgares. 

«  Ces  droits,  que  notre  bon  ami  Khalil  semble  dispose 
«  A  accorder  aux  Grecs,  sont  si  contraires  aux  int^rdts  de 
«  r^glise  bulgare,  que  I'Exarque  a  du,  malgr^son  extreme 
«  repugnance,  intervenir  de  nouveau  pour  combattre  les 
«  intrigues  de  nos  ennemis.  G'est  avant-hier  que  Mgr 
«  Anthime  est  all6  voir  le  fameux  ministre,  qui  I'avait 
«  invite  pour  parler  de  cette  malheureuse  affaire.  Leur 
«  entrevue  cependant  n'a  pas  dure  longtemps,  et  n'a  abouti 
«  a  rien.  Apr6s  s'etre  montre  au  commencement  tr^s  poll 
«  et  bienveillant  envers  I'Exarque,  Khalil  a  fini  par  des 
«  menaces,  lorsqu'il  a  vu  que  Mgr  Anthime  n'avait  nulle- 
«  ment  I'intention  de  c6der  la  moindre  des  choses  aux 
«  reclamations  des  Phanariotes. 

«  L'affaire  de  I'Exarchat  n'est  pas  d'ailleurs  la  seule  qui 
«  soit  devoyee,  grace  aux  intrigues  et  viles  calomnies  de 
«  nos  ex-amis.  GrAce  aux  cris  des  Phanariotes  et  de  leurs 
«  nouveaux  allies,  les  folliculaires  de  Vienne,  on  a  com- 
«  menc6  k  me  faire  mille  chicanes  contre  nos  consuls  de 
«  Macedoine.  Vous  avez  d6j4,  sans  doute,  appris  I'institu- 
«  tion  par  le  Patriarcat  d'une  commission  d'enquete,  qui 
«  doit  se  rendre  au  Mont-Athos.  Je  n'aurais,  certes,  fait 
«  aucune  attention  k  toutes  ces  machinations  greco-tur- 
a  ques,  si  nos  ennemis.  n'avaient  eu  la  perfidie  de  me- 
«  ler  4    toutes    leurs   calomnies    les   noms  de  L.,...    et 
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«  J.....  J'ai  da  par  cons^cfufent  6(Srire  A  ces  Mes- 
«  sieurs  de  quitter  pour  quelque  temps  leurs  postes^  et  de 
«  venir  ici,  apr6s  avoir  donn6  k  nos  amis  les  instructions 
«  n^cessaires  pour  mettre  h  n6ant  les  nouvelles  intrigues 
«  grecques. 

«  J'accepte  avec  la  plus  grande  reconnaissance  voire 
«  obligeante  proposition  quant  k  la  Clio,  et  je  suis  stir  que 
«  le  Minist6re  Imperial  ne  refusera  pas  de  tenir  la  promes- 
«  se  que  vous  avez  faite  a  I'excellent  R6dacteur  de  ce  tr6s- 
«  influent  journal.  D'ailleurs,  si  le  Prince  continue  k  16si- 
«  nersur  quelques  milliers  de  roubles,je  m'engage  4  payer 
«  de  ma  propre  bourse  les  5000  roubles  que  vous  avez  bien 
«  voulu  promettre  au  R6dacteur  du  journal  triestin.  Le 
«  concours  de  cette  feuille  nous  sera  d'autant  plus  utile 
«  que,  jouissantd'une  trfes-grande  autorit<5  parmi  lespopu- 
«  lations  chr^tiennes  des  provinces  turques,  la  Clio  servira 
«  notre  cause  mieux  que  les  feuilles  bulgares  de  Roumanie 
«  et  les  petits  journaux  Serbes.  » 

(Leitre  particulidre  traduiie  du  Russe.) 

Oui,  les  Bulgares  devaient  avoir  la  conscience  de  leur 
force,  c'est-i-dire  de  la  force  d'un  grand  empire  dont  ils 
servaient  inconsciemment  les  vues  ambitieuses. 

Quant  aux  quatre  points  Grecs,  il  n'etait  que  temps  de 
provoquer  le  changement  ministeriel  qui  devait  les  met- 
tre au  panier.  S'ils  avaient  pu  passer,  moins  de  six  mois 
eussent  suffi  pour  qu'un  paysan  Bulgare  ne  pftt  apercevoir 
un  pretre  Russe  sans  s' Eloigner  en  faisant  le  signe  de  la 
croix.  Cette  simple  mesure  supprimait  la  question  Bulgare^ 
et  rendait  impossibles,  les  tueriesde  Bazardjik  et  de  Battak 
qui  ont  provoqu6  les  «  massacres  ».  On  comprend  que 
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I'influence  Russe  s'appliquat  k  faire  mettre  4  nSaift  les 
qtiatre  points  Grecs. 

Cette  lettte  est  frnportante  en  ce  qu'elle  montre,  comme 
on  dit,lebout  de  I'oreille,  h  I'endroit  du  Mont-Athos.  C'est 
une  affaire  fort  grave  que  cette  affaire  du  Mont-Athos,  que 
la  plupart  ignorant  completement.  Si  Ton  ne  met  fin  k  I'in- 
trigue  Slave  au  moyen  de  laquelle  le  moine  Russe  prend 
insensiblement  la  place  du  moine  Grec,  la  Mac^doine  de- 
viendra  sous  peu  une  seconde  Bulgarie.  Or,  il  semblerait 
que  la  premiere  a  deji  occasionn6  assez  de  calamitds. 

N"  10. 

M.  X 

De  f'«ra,  —  Constantinople,  8[20  fSvrler  1873. 

AM.  Y....d  Vknne. 

K  Ainsi  nous  avons  un  nouveau  minist^re,  qui,  h  vrai 
'•  dire,  n'est  qu'un  repl&trage  maladroit  de  I'ancien.  Bon- 
«  net  blanc,  blanc  Ijonnet ;  tout  s'explique,  on  ne  saurait 
«  mieux^  par  cette  phrase  st6r6otype. 

«  Vous  vous  souvenez,  sans  doiite,  du  jeune  aide-de- 
T(  camp  que  Fuad  pacha  a  pris  aveclui  en  Syrie  en  1860. 
«  Qui  aurait  pu  supposer  aloi's  que  ce  jeune  soldat  appar- 
«  tenant  a  une  famille  grecque  osmanlys6e,  seraif  appel6, 
a  au  bout  de  13  ans,  au  premier  poste  de  I'Empire  ! 
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«  L'av^nement  d'Essad  pacha  vous  prouve  assez  claire- 
«  ment  la  force  et  la  persistance  de  I'id^e  fixe  du- Sultan, 
»  le  nouveau  Sadrazam  6tant  tr6s-d6vou6  au  Prince  Yous- 
«  souf  et  intimement  116  a-vec  lui. 

«  La  destitution  de  Mehemed-Ruchdi  ayant  6t6  faite  en 
«  dehors  de  toute  exigence  politique,  et  provoqu6e  unique- 
«  ment  par  une  cabale  des  dames  du  palais,qui  trouvaient 
«  toujours  de  leur  gout  le  jeuneetbrillant  g6n6ralj  il  m'est 
«  encore  imposbible  de  d^finir  les  rapports  que  j'aurai  avec 
«  lui.  Ce  qui  me  vexe,  c'est  de  voir  Khalil,  quoique  bien 
«  6branI6,  conserver  toujours  son  portefeuille,  etcontinuer 
«  par  consequent  ses  intrigues  ineptes  centre  le  Slavisme. 

«  La  semaine  pass6e,  ce  ministre  a  fait  dire  a  I'Exarque 
«  que  la  Porte  6tait  fermement  r^solue  k  autoriser  le  pa- 
«  triarcat  k  envoyer  ses  6v6ques  dans  toutes  les  6parchies 
«  bulgares.  Cette  communication  a  tellement  affligd  Mgr 
«  Anthime,  qu'il  serait  tomb6  malade,  si  je  ne  tftchais  pas 
«  dele  i-assurer  1^-dessus,  lui  promettant  I'appui  d6cisif 
«  de  notre  gouvernement.  D'apr^s  mon  conseil,  il  a  r6pon- 
«  du  a  Khalil,  par  le  canal  de  son  vicaire,  que,vu  les  r6cla- 
«  mations  et  protestations  qui  lui  arrivent  de  toutes  les 
«  Eparchies  bulgares,  il  craint  que  I'arriv^e  d'6v6ques 
«  grecs  suscite  de  grands  troubles,  et  que  par  consequent, 
«  il  en  rejette  toute  la  responsabilite  sur  ceux  qui,  nonobs- 
«  tant  ses  avis,  recourront  k  cette  mesure. 

«  Nos  amis  de  Toultcha  ont  execute  les  ordres  que  nous 
«  leur  avons  donnas,  il  y  a  quelques  semaines.  lis  ont  fait 
«  signer  par  des  Bulgares  de  Toultcha  une  adresse  au 
«  Metropolitain  de  Roustchouk,  protestant  contre  I'ahnu- 
«  lation  du  firman.  Cette  protestation  a  d&]k  produit  une 
w  grande  impression  ici^  et  il  faut  esp6rer  que  cette  d6mar- 
«  che,  suiyie  d'autres  demonstrations  de  ce  genre,  qui  se 
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«  pWparent  en  Bu'lgarieet  en  Thrace,  emp6cher6ntKhaIilde 
«  brusquer  I'affaire,  si  ellea  ne  le  jettent  pas  lui-m6me  du 
«  si6ge  qu'il  occupe  si  indignement  au  Conseil  des  Minis- 
«  tres. 

«  Si  ces  dtoonstrations-l&  nesufRsent  pas  k  nous  donner 
«  la  victoire,je  recourrai  enfin  kV ultima  ratio — le  cotillon. 

«  Le  camouflet  que  j'ai  fait  preparer  h  Roustchouk  k  la 
«  commission  d'enqu6te,  a  r6ussi,  sinon  compl6tement,  du 
«  moins  en  partie.  Les  membres  de  la  commission  sont 
«  maintehant  persuad6s  que  toute  cette  affaire  fut  inspires 
«  et  men6e  par  les  6missaires  des  Bulgares  de  Bucharest. 
«  J'espfere  que  Ton  finira  k  P6tersbourg,  par  me  donner 
«  raison,  surtout  lorsqu'on  verr6i  la  facility  avec  laquelle 
«  nous  sauvons  les  apparences.  » 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

Pour  ne  point  lasser  I'attention  du  lecleur  nous  cloture- 
rons  par  cette  derniere  lettre,  la  premiere  serie  de  docu- 
ments que  nous  avons  entrepris  de  presenter  au  public. 

II  s'en  degage  un  grand  enseignement :  On  y  voit  un  per- 
sonnage  investi  d'une  haute  qualite,  convert  de  I'inviola- 
bilite  diplomatique,  mettant  au  service  d'une  intrigue,  d'un 
complot,  tous  les  puissants  elements  d' action  qu'il  doit  h 
sa  situation  privil6giee.  II  conspire  centre  un  Gouverne- 
ment  allie  du  sien  et  aupres  duquel  il  estaccredite.  Est-il 
un  attentat  plus  grave  ?  N'est-ce  pas  1' equivalent  absolu 
d'une  violation  de  territoire  ?  Un  soldat  passe  une  frontierg 
avec  son  fusil  sur  I'epaule,;  c'est  assez  pour  donner  nais- 
sance  a  une  effroyable  guerre  entre  deux  Etats.  Quelle  dcr 
vrait  done  etre  la  consequence  de  I'introduction  d'une 
arraee  d'agents  Strangers  venant  fomenter  des  troubles  et 
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provoquer  des  explosions  de  guerres  civiles  ?  II  est  vrai, 
comme  le  dit  si  naivement  I'auteur  de  ces  leltres,  dont 
chaque  mot  est  une  r6v61ation,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  k  lui  re- 
procher,  «  vu  la  facilMavec  laquelle  il  same  les  apparences  » ! 


VI 


Nous  venons  de  saisir  les  confidences  intimes  de  la  pen- 
s6e  dirigeante. 

DescendonsmainlenantundegrS  de  I'^chelle  hi6rarchi- 
que,  et  nous  suivrons  pas-i-pas  I'ex^cution  dans  ses  details 
essentiels. 


NMl. 

Bipkhe chiffrie deM^...,  Consul d  Scutari 
au  Corriiti  de  Vienne,  en  date  du  8/20  iofl<  i872. 

«  L'emprisonnement  des  Albanais  qui  ne  voulaient  pag 
«  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  ne  pouvaient  pas  livrer  aux  autori- 
«  t6s  turques  les  deux  chefs  les  plus  influents  des  Mirdi- 
«  tes,  a  produit  dans  le  pays  une  grande  effervescence  qui, 
«  je  le  crois,  finira  par  exercer  une  mauvaise  influence 
«  sur  les  relations  du  Mont6ndgro  avec  les  chr6tiens  de 
«  cette  province.  Ges  derniers,  irrit^s  de  I'oppression  tou- 
«  jours  croissante  des  Turcs,  et  voyant  I'lmpassibilit^  ap- 
«  parente  du  gouvernement  Montenegrin  qu'ils  expli- 
«  quant  par  un  sentiment  de  peur,  pourrontse  r6concilier 
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«  aveclesTurcs,etdevenird'autant  plus  acharnfe  centre 
«  les  Montenegrins,  qu'ils  etaient  jusqu'A  present  devou6s 
«  4  leurs  interets. 

«  Pour  yrem6dierautant  que  possible,  j'ai  envoyd  deux 
«  de  nos  amis  chez  les  Mirdites  et  les  tribus  voisines  avec  des 
«  presents  en  argent  et  quelques  armes.  Mes  agents  sont 
«  charges  de  tranquilliser  nos  allies  et  de  leur  promettre 
«  une  prompte  solution  de  leur  differend  avec  les  Turcs. 

«  Quant  4  ce  qui  concerne  la  politique  du  Mont6n6gro, 
«  j'ai  recommandd  a  mes  agents  d'expliquer  au  chef  Shion 
«  que  le  prince  Nicolas  est  pr6t  a  fondre  sur  les  Turcs, 
«  mais  qu'il  attend  seulement  que  ces  derniers  lui  offrent 
«  un  pr^texte  plausible  pour  commencer  les  hostilit^s. 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

Le  document  que  Ton  vient  de  lire  est,  comme  tous 
ceux  qui  vent  suivre,  rempli  de  revelations  touchant  les 
distributions  d'armes  et  d'argent  aux  futurs  soldats  de  la 
revoke. 

II  serait  fatigant  pour  le  lecteur  d'etre  arretd  k  chaque 
instant  par  de  longues  reflexions  critiques.  Nous  nous  bor- 
nerons  done  k  mettre  en  lumiSre,  par  quelques  mots  k 
peine,  le  point  saillant  de  chaque  d^peche. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  particulierement  remarquable  dans  ces 
documents,  c'est  le  cynisme  avec  lequel  ces  agitateurs  eme- 
rites  et  officiels  essaient  de  glisser,  au  milieu  des  aveux  les 
plus  accablanls,  des  affirmations  tendant  k  faire  croire 
que  les  troubles  qu'ils  suscitent  procedent  de  la  pretendue 
oppression  des  Turcs,  et  non  de  manoeuvres  incessanles 
qui  ne  laissent  ni  repos  ni  tr^ve  &  I'esprit  des  popula- 
tions. 
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No  12. 

Extrails  d'une   dip^^he  chiffrie  de  M^...  Consul  a  Sarajevo 
au  Comiti  de  Vienne,  d0]22  AoU  4872. 


«  Tous  ces  changements  ont  fini  par  discr6diter  compl6- 
«  tement  le  gouvernement  dans  I'esprit  de  la  population, 
«  qui  comprend  d6j&,  sans  qu'on  ait  besoin  de  le  lui 
«  expliquer,  que  le  salut  lui  viendra  de  la  Serbie  libre 
«  et  forte  grace  d,  I'appui  de  la  Russie. 

«  La  rixe  de  Colachine  a  effray6  tellement  les  Turcs, 
«  qu'ils  ont  concentre  8  bataillons  du  c6t6  de  I'Albanie 
a  et  de  I'Herz^govine.  II  faut  voir  cependant,  si  cette 
«(  mesure  de  precaution  suffira  k  arr^ter  les  agressions 
«  qui  se  preparent  des  deux  cdtds. 

(Traduction  du  Russe.) 

«.  Les  agressions  qui  se  prSparenl  des  deux  c6l6s  a !  L'aveu 
est  bon  k  retenir,  apres  I'idee  du  Salut  que  les  populations 
devront  a  la  Serbie  grande  et  forte  «  par  I'appui  de  la 
Russie. » 

N"  13. 

Exlrait  d'une  dipkhe  chiffrSe  de  M' vice-consul  d.  Mostar 

au  ComiUde  Vienne,  Hi^3  AoU  i87S. 

«  L'agent  que  j'ai  envoys  k  Niksich  et  Popovo  est  revenu 
«  ce  matin,  porteur  de  plusieurs  petitions  des  habitants 
«  adress6es  au  Gouvernement  Imperial. 
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«  Apr^s  avoir  expos6'en  detail  tout  cequ'ils  endurent  de 
«  la  part  des  autorit^s  musulmanes,  nos  coreligionnaires 
«  implorent  la  cI6mence  du  gouvernement  imperial  et  de- 
.«  mandent,  ou  d'etre  transport's  en  Russie,  ou  ils  pour- 
«  ront  vivre  arabridetoutepers6cution,ou  bienles  moyens 
«  de  combattre  I'ennemi  de  notre  religion  et  de  secouer  un 
«  joug  devenu  trop  odieux  h  force  d'etre  insupportable. 

«  Les  sommes  que  j'ai  envoy6es  aux  parents  et  amis  de 
«  Cocacervich  ont  donn6  la  possibility  a  18  d'entre  eux  de 
«.  se  rendre  au  Mont6n6gro, ^owrse  mettre  a  la  disposition 
«  du  Commandant  de  la  vaillante  troupe  mont^n^grine. 
«  Quant  aux  autres,  ne  pouvant  quitter  le  pays  a  cause  de 
ot  leurs  families,  ils  ont  pri6  ceux  qui  se  sont  rendus  au 
«  Mont6h6gro  de  leur  envoyer,  aussitot  qu'ils  le  pourront, 
«  de  lapoicdre  de  guerre,  pour  pouvoir  courir  aux  armes, 
«  au  premier  appel  du  Prince  Nicolas. 

Le  gouvernement  Impdrial  dont  il  s'agit  ici  n'estpas,bien 
entendu.celui  du  souverain  legitime  des  petitionnaires;c'est 
k  un  souverain  etranger  que  Ton  pousse  les  populations  k 
p6titionner,  et  c'est  le  consul  de  ce  souverain  etranger  qui 
les  corrompt  par  des  distributions  d'argent,destinees  i  leur 
faire  prendre  du  service  dans  I'armee  du  futur  ennemi  de 
leur  pays ! 

N°  14. 

Extrait  d'une  dep&che  chiffrSe deM...,  Consul  d  Serdievo . ., 
au  Comity  de  Vienne  2i  Ao-Ht  (2  Septembre  {872.) 

»  L6s  f6tes  de  Belgrade  ont  produit  partout  une  excel- 
«  lente  impression.  Les  patriotes  de  Serajevo  en  ont  6t6 
«  dectrisis  k  tel  point,,  [que  plusieurs  notables  sont  venua 


«  me  voir  et  me  declarer  leurs  dispositions  de  sacrifier  la 
«  moiti6  de  leur  fortune  pour  Varmement  des  volontaii»es, 
«  en  cas  d'une  guerre  entre  la  Turquie  et  la  Serbie. 

«  Les  voyant  dans  une  telle  disposition  d'esprit,  j'ai 
«  cru  devoir  les  Miciter  pour  leurs  sentiments  patriotiques, 
«  leur  promettant  d'en informer  le  gouvernement  imperial; 
«  quant  a  ce  qui  concerne  leur  s  suppositions  sur  Timminence 
«  d'une  guerre^  j'ai  t&ch6  de  les  tranquilliser  l&-dessus, 
«  tout  en  leur  ajoutant  que,  si  les  hostility  ne  commen- 
«  cent  pas  maintenant,  eela  ne  veut  pas  dire  qu'elles  soient 
«  remises  indifiniment. . . 

«  La  Serbie,  qui  se  prepare  s6rieusement  4  une  guerre 
«  prochaine,  a  besoin,  leur  ai-je  dit,  du  concours  de  tous 
«  ses  enfants ;  par  consequent  vous  ferez  bien  de  mettpe  d 
«  execution  vos projets  d'armement. 

«  A  la  suite  delongues  conferences  que  nous  avons  eues 
«  ensemble,  ils  d^cid^rent  d'envoyer  deux  membres  de  leur 
«  Society  4  Belgrade,  pour  remettre  au  Prince  Milan  le 
«  montant  des  sommes  qu'ils  veulent  donner  a  lapatrie. 

{Traduetion  du  Russe). 


La  «patrie»  des  Bosniaques,  c'est  la  PrincipautS  ou  re- 
gno celui  qui  declarera  la  guerre  un  jour  k  leur  propre 
souverain  ;  car  les  hostilites  sent  loin  <*  d'etre  remises  in- 
d^finiment »,  le  consul  le  leur  a  bien  spdcifi6  dans  son 
discours  paterne  destine  St  les  maintenir  «  Electrises  ».  Ge 
a:  Gouvernement  Imperial  »  Stranger,  auqueloncioitrendre 
compte  des  bonnes  di&positioHs  ijes  populations  pour  la 
r^volte,  vient  ici  avea  un  i-prppos  ssijis  pareil. 
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NM5. 

Ddpiche  chiffrde  deM'...  Vice-Consul  dbRaguse 
au  Comity  de   Vienne,  26  Aout  (6  Septembre)  1872. 


«  Apr6s  quatre  mois  d'abgence,  G est  arriv6  hier 

«  k  Mostar,  porteur  de  plusieurs  lettres  et  petitions  des 
«  habitants  de  I'Herz^govine  adress6es  au  MinisUre  Im- 
«  pirial  des  affaires  ^trang^res  ainsi  qu'A  des  fonc- 
«  tionnaires  supirieurs  d  Saint-P^tersbourg, 

«  GrAce  au  zfele  et  au  savoir-faire  de  G....,  la  cause 
«  mont6n6grine  a  gagn6  du  terrain  dans  ce  pays,  oii 
«  mfime  les  catholiques  commencent^  s'habituer  a  I'id^e 
«  de  s'unir  un  jour  aux  sujets  du  Prince  Nicolas. 

«  Gomme  il  m'a  promis  de  me  laisser  une  relation  d&- 
«  taill^e  de  son  voyage  et  de  ses  pourparlers  avec  les  moines 
«  et  les  propri^taires  les  plus  influents  du  pays,  j'esp6re 
«  6tre  bient6t  en  mesure  de  faire  parvenir  au  comit6  cette 
«  pifece  int^ressante. ,  Quant  aux  lettres  et  petitions  pour 
.«  P6tersbourg,  je  les  ai  envoy6es  directement  au  d^parte- 
«  ment  asiatique. 

»  Ce  matin,  sont  arrives  ici  deux  agents  de  la  Socidt6 
«  Serbe  «  Mlada  Srbadia  »,  ils  sont  venus  me  voir  et  m'ont 
«  dit  que  les  directeurs  de  la  Soci6t6,  les  ont  charges  de 
■«  visiter  les  couventsde  I'Herz^govine  et  de  la  Dalmatie, 
«  pour  y  6tablir  des  bibliotMques  populaires. 

Les  «c  bibllothSques  populaires  >  jouent  un  role  impor- 
tant djins  la  conspiration,  ainsi  qu'on  le  verra  par  les 
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documents  qui  suivent.  II  faut  bien  rdpandre  les  lumieres. 
Jusqu'au  moine  catholique,  ce  scanna-pidocchi,  comme  le 
qualifie  Salvalor  Rosa,  qui  sort  de  son  obscurile  pour 
dclairer  le  paysan  ottoman,  et  lui  apprendre  que  son  devoir 
de  citoyen  consiste  k  se  mettre  aux  ordres  du  Minist^re 
Imperial  Russe  et  des  hauts  fonctionnaires  de  Saint-Pe- 
tersbourg. 

N"  16. 


D4pSche  chiffrie  de  M...,  Consul  d  Raguse 
au  Comiti  de    Vienne,  US  Aout  (9  Seplembre)  487 i. 

«  Le  prince    Kh arriv6  ici  avant-hier,  se  trouve 

«  (i6j^  ^  Cettigne.  Lors  de  son  passage,  il  a  pu  non-seu- 
«  lementvoir  la  famille  princi^re,  mais  encore  s'entretenir 
«  avec  plusieurs  de  nos  amis  dans  cette  ville. 

«  Son  arriv^e  k  Cattaro  coincidaiit  avec  celle  du  neveu 

«  de  V... ,  il  m'a   6t6    trfes-facile  d'arranger    leur 

«  voyage  simultari^  pour  le  Mont6n6gro,  d'ou,  d'apr^s 
«  ce  que  m'6crit  M.  Khilkoff,  ils  se  rendront  ensemble  eii 
«  Bosnie. 

«  J'ai  regules  10000  fiorins  du  Comite  central  et  me 
«  ferai  un  devoir  d'ex6cuter  dans  le  plus  bref  d61ai  sa  dici- 
«  sion,  concernant  la  nouvelle  agence  d,Budna.  Quant  aux 

«  secours  destines  aux  Montenegrins,  j'ai  pri6  M.  Kh 

«  de  remettre  au  Prince  Nicolas  3,000  Jlbrins,  que  S.  A. 
«  distribuera  aux  families  les  plus  n6cessiteuses. 

Voili  un  Consul-G6n6ral  qui  « se  fait  un  devoir  »  d'exgr 
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cuter  les  ordres  d'une  Society  secrete,  et  se  charge  de 
distribuerlessommesque  cetLe  Societe  consacre  au  bud- 
get de  rinsurreclion  qu'elle  medite.  Quant  au  Prince  Ni- 
colas, c'est  un  vrai  grand  Seigneur  decid^ment.  II  distribue 
les  secours  h  ses  sujets  necessileux  par  Irois  mille  florins 

i  la  fois mais,  c'est  encore  la  meme  Societe  qui  lui 

permet  ainsi  de  faire  grand. 

N°  17.' 


Depiche  chiffrie  de  M' ,  Cmsul-G6n6ral  d,  Belgrade, 

au  ComilS  de  Vienne,  i/i3  Decembre  487.2. 


«  Conf or  moment  aux  instructions  du  Comit'4  Central, 
«  en  date  du  18/30  Adut,  j'ai  I'honneur  d'annoncer  au  Co- 
«  mit6  de  Vienne,que  la  formation  de  la  Soci6t6  lib6ratrice 
«  est  en  pleine  voie  d'ex6cution.  M.  Ristich  ayant  accepts 
«  la  pr6sidence  provisoire,  tous  les  officiers  de  troupes 
«  r6guli6res  de  la  Principaut6,  ainsi  qu'un  nombre  consi- 
«  durable  de  la  milice  nationale,  se  sont  empresses  de 
«  s'inscrire  sur  la  liste  des  Soci6taires. 

«  Avant-hier  et  bier,  il  y  a  eu  una  telle  affluence  aux 
«  bureaux  des  directeurs  provisoires,  que  nous  avons  6t6 
«  obliges  d'ouvrir  trois  nouvelles  agences  : 

«  1°  A  larSdaction  de  Mlada  Srbadia  ; 
«  2°  Au  Casino  national  ; 
.    «  3°  Chez  M.  Lechjanin. 


-sa- 
te Aujourd'hui,  j'envoienotre  J ^^  Seraievo,  pour  s'y 

«  entendre  avec  le  consul  imperial,  afln  de  commencer 
«  notre  oeuvre  en  Bosnie. 

«  Emissaires  que  la  Soci6t6  Mlada  Srbadia  vient  d'en- 
"  voyer  en  Bosnie  et  Herz6govine : 

«  1.  —  D (pr6tre). 

«  2.  —  A (mpine). 

«  3.  —  D I 

«  4.  —  S A 

«  5.  —  M F 

«  6.  —  M S 

(Traduction  du  Eusse.) 

Le  Consul-General  qui  agit,  «  conformdment  aux  instruc- 
tions du  Comity  central »,  pour  op6rer  a:  en  Bosnie  »  et  ail- 
leurs,  est  vraiment  ^difiant. 

II  nous  saura  gre  sans  doute  de  ne  point  rendre  impos- 
sibles ses  accolytes  dans  quelque  prochaine  operation,  en 
publiant  leurs  nonis  en  toutes  lettres. 


N"  18. 

D^pSche  chiffrie  du   Camiti  Central  au  Comiti  de  Vimne 
en  date  de  P4tersbourg,  5//4  Sep tembre  1872. 

«  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altegse  Imp6riale  Mpjt^notre  Au- 
«  guste  President,  le  Gomit6  da  Vienne  est  invito  k  en- 
«  voyer  deux  agents  pl6nipotentiairea  k  Nejisatz,  afin  de 
«  prendre  part  aux  Conferences  que  tiehdront  les  chefs 
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«  du  parti  national,  pour  le  choix  des  candidats  k  porter 

«  aux  futures  Elections   du  Patriarche  Serbe.  En  m6me 

«  temps,  vous  aurez  a  envoyer  quelques  agents  d6vou6s 

«  et  intelligents  en    Bosnie  et  en  Herz^govine,   qui  s'y 

«  entendront  avec  les  ^missaires  de  la  Mlada  Sbradia  pour 

«  la  creation  des  bibliothfeques  populaires.   Si  le  Comity 

«  n'a  pas  k  sa  disposition  des  personnes  capables  de  rem- 

«  plir   cette  t&che,   ils  pourront  s'adresser  aux  Consuls 

«  Imp6riaux  a  Raguse  et  S^raievo,  ainsi  qu'au  Vice-Consul 

«  k  Mostar,  qui  choisiront  les  agents  voulus.  Ces  agents 

«  devront,  tout    en  surveillant    les   faits   et  langage   des 

:'  6missaires  SerbeSj  procdder  a  la  formation,  dans  le  pays, 

«  d'une  sociiti  secrHe  dont  les   membres  s'obligeraient 

«  d,  courir,    au  premier  signal,  aux  armes,  etase  porter 

«  li  ou  leur  ordonneraient  les  chefs  qui  seront  61us  par 

«  la  direction  centrale.  » 

{Traduction  du  Russe.) 

0  Monseigneur,  vous  qui  presidez  d'une  maniere  si 
a  auguste  » le  Comit6  ou  se  centralisent  les  conspirations, 
soyez  sans  inquietude ;  vos  «  Consuls  Imperiaux  »  sauront 
bien  trouver,  moyennant  finance,  les  Seides  devoues  dont 
vous  avez  be'soin :  Vous  savez  bien  que  qui  se  ressemble 
s'assemble.  Convenez  cependant  que  tous  ces  gens  vous 
compromettent  etrangemeut ;  passe  pour  les  «  bibliotheques 
populaires  »  ;  cela  peut  Iromper  I'oeil  et  se  prendre  pour 
une  bonne  oeuvre;  mais  ces  mots  de  iSociete  secretes 
dans  une  depeche  ou  vous  etes  norame,  c'est  raide ;  car 
malgre  t«(fl^jvous  etes  une  Altesse. 
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DdpSche  chiffrie  de.M'...  Consul-GMral  d  Belgrade 
auComiti  de  Vienne,  du  7\i9  Septembre  i872.     . 


«  Je  m'empresse  de  vous  annoncer  que  le  Comit6  de 
«  Belgrade,  ayantconfi6 a T....  P....  et  B....  B....  la  mis- 
«  sion  .de  parcourir  les  districts  septentrionaux  du 
«  Vilayet  du  Danube,  pour  y  propager  les  idees  de  la 
«  Mlada  Srbadia  et  6tablir  des  succursales  de  I'agence 
«  union,iste  d'ici,  ces  MM.  ont  quitt6,  le  4il6  courant,  la 
«  Serbie,  pour  se  rendre  k  leur  destination. 

«  T.......    P se    rendra     d'abord    a    Roustchoukj 

«  accpmpagn6  de  Jovan  B....  et  Bogow  D.... 

«  B....  s'arr6tera,  pour  quelques  jours,  aux  environs 
«  de  Viddin,  ou  il  sera  rejoint  par  notre  cotnpatriote 
«  D....  Ces  MM.  6tant  venus  me  voir  et  prendre  mes  ins- 
«  tractions  avant  leur  depart,  je  leur  ai  donn6  des  lettres 
«,pour  notre  Gonsul-G6n6ral  a  Roustchouk,  ainsi  que 
«  250  francs  a,  chacun. 

(Traduction  du  Russe.) 

11  faut,  Monsieur  le  «  Consul-General,  »  que  tvous  em- 
ployiez  de  vrais  gens  de  sac  et  de  corde.  Confoit-on  des 
malheureux  qui  font  un  pareil  metier  k  raison  de  250 
francs  par  tete  !  Cependant  le  Comite  Central  ^ij^  subven- 
tipnne  grassement ;  il  envoie  des  fends  par  10jt)00  florins. 
Qui  done  specule  sur  les  gages  de  ces  mis^ra^les  ? 
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N»20. 


D4p6che  ehiffrSe  deM'. . .  Consul  a  Serdiew 
au  Comity  de  Vienne,  24  octobre  [5  novembre)  i8l2. 


«  J m'^crit,    en    date     de    Banja-Lucca,   18/30 

«  courant,qu'il  se  voit  oblig6  de  quitter  le  pays  et  de  partir 
«.  imm^diatement  pour  la  Serbie.  Son  voyage  d'ici  a,  Banja- 
«  Lucca  s'est  effectu6  avec  grande  difficult^,  vu  le  nombre 
«  considerable  de  zapti6s  et  soldats  tares  qui  parcourent 
«  depuis  quelque  temps  le  pays.  S'il  n'avait  pas  emmen6 

«  avec  lui  notre  M ,  il  lui  aurait  ete  impossible  depar- 

«  venir  sain  et  sauf  dans  la  ville  sus-mentionnde.  II  a  failli 
«  m^me  fetre  pris  deux  fois  par  les  policiers  turcs,  envoy6s 
«  depuis  quelque  temps  contre  le  clergi  patriotique  du 
«  pays,  et  il  n'en  a  dt6  d61ivr6  que  grAce  a  sa  presence 
«  d'esprit  et  k  ses  relations  amicales  avec  le  Khodjabachi. , 

«  Les  affaires  a  Banja-Luca  vont  pis  qu'il  y  a  quatre 
«  mois.  L'^nergie  fi6vreuse  dti  Mutessarif,  qui  vient  de' 
«  succ6der  k  son  apathie  habituelle,  forme  uh  obstacle 
<(  impossible  &  surmonter  pour  le  moment.  En  m6me  temps, 

«  i a  regu  de    nouvelles    instructions   de  Cragu- 

«  jevatz  lulenjoignant  de  repasser  le  plus  t6t  possible  la 
«  frontiere,  afin  d'assiter  ci  I'assembl^e  extraordinaire  de 
«  la  Srbadia,qui  aura  lieu  vers  les  premiers  jours  de  No- 

«  vembre'  (nf  s.).  G'est  M qiii  restera  a  sa  place,  et 

«  comme  sa  presence  (sous  le  nom  surtout  qu'il  porte 
«  actuellement  ici)  ne  saurait  susciter  aucun  soupgon,  il 
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«  faut  esp6rer  que  la   mission  confine  a  J sera  men6e 

«  k  bonne  fin. 
«  Avant-liier  sent  arrives  ici  deux  Montenegrins.    lis 

0  sont   envoy6s   par  B P ,   pour    s'entendre,   avec 

«  le  conseil  de  r6v6cli6  sur  le  nombre  d' Aleves  quele  dio- 
«  cfese  de  Mgr  Pai'ssios  a  I'intention  d'envoyer  prochaine- 
«  ment  au  s6minaire  de  Cettign6.  Je  doute  fort  que  Mgr 
«  Paissios  ait  le  pouvoir  de  faire  quelque  chose  dans  ce 
«  sens  Ce  digne  prdat  est,  depuis  quelque  temps,  tr^s 
"  mal  vu  par  les  autorit6s  turques^  et  il  fera  bien  (comme 
«  je  le  lui  ai  dit)  d'^viter  toute  d-marche  qui  pourrait 
«  le  perdre  dans  I'esprit  des  Turcs,  et  provoquer  sa  desti- 
«  tution  et  son  remplacement  par  quelque  phanariote> 
«  digne  ^mule  de  I'ex-metropolitain  Dionissios.  » 

(^Traduction  du  Russe.) 

Quel  malheur  vraiment  si  ce  gibier  de  polence  de  M..., 
n'^tail  pas  arrive  sain  et  sauf,  et  que  le  «  digne  »  Prelat 
Paissios,  assiste  de  son  «  clerge  patriotique  »  eut  du  s'e- 
gosiller  a  prier  pour  sa  vilaine  ame  I  Quant  aux  Autorites 
Turques,  elles  sont  d'une  indecence  sans  nom ;  elles  se- 
raient  capables  de  songer  i  remplacer  ce  saint  Prelat,  qui 
conspire  par  qdelque  Eveque  cc  Phanariote  »  assez  indigne 
pour  professer  le  respect  des  lois.  C'est  F^normite  des 
dnormites. 
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No  21. 

DdpSche  chiffree  de  M...,  vice-consul  de  Mostar  au  comiti 
de  Vienne,  i\i3  Novembre  i872. 

«  Je  m'empresse  de  vous  accuser  reception  des  paquets 

«  418  et  419,  que  j'ai  transmis  imm6diatement  a.  leur 
«  adresse. 

.«  Ayant  regu  en  m6me  temps  les  750  ducats  destines 
«  aux  families  de  Popovo  qui  ont  souffert  des  pers6cu- 
«  tions  turques  de  Tann^e  pass6e,  je  me  suis  adress6    a 

«  notre  ami  Y pour  qu'il  se  charge  de    la  distribu- 

«  tion.  Ge  Monsieur  ne  pouvant  pas  s'y  rendre  pour.le 
«  moment,  je  me  suis  vu  obligd  d'envoyer  la  dite  somme 
«  au  Gonsulat  Imperial  de  JRaguse,  qui  a  toutela  possibility 
«  de  faire  parvenir  cet  argent,  sans  obstacle,  h  sa  desti- 
«  nation. 

«  J'ai  regu   une  lettre    de    Y qui    m'annonce    son 

«  arriv6e  k  Trebign6.  II  n'y  restera  que  quelques  jours, 
«  et  sera  ici  au  commencement  de  la  semaine  prochaine. 
et  II  parait  que  son  voyage  a  parfaitement  r6ussi  et  qu'il 
«  n'a  plus  rencontr6  h  Suttorina  les  m6mes  obstacles  .qui 

«  avaient  tant  nui   autrefois  a  G D'ici,    il  se  ren- 

«  dra,  m'ecrit-il,  a  Banja-Lucca,  et  peut-6tre  jusqu'&  1^ 
«  frontiers  autrichienne. 

Ces  paquets  Nos4l8  et  419  nous  font  rever  ;  quant  aux 
750  ducats  que  le  comite  envoie  au  vice-consul,  nous  som- 
mes  faits  raaintenant  k  ces  sortes  de  choses  ;  elles  ne  valent 
plus  la  peine  d'un  developpement. 
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N°  22. 

Bipkhe  chiffrie  de  M...  vice-consul  d  Mostar  au  Comitd 
de  Vienne,  i0iS2  Novembre  iflT'i. 


«  C'est  avant-hier  seulement  que   j'ai  regu   la  d6p6che 

«  en  date  du  18/30  Octohre  et  la  proclamation  de  V 

«  J'ai    mand6    imm6diatemeat    notre    ami  J ,  et, 

«  aprte  lui  avoir  communique  votre  d6sir,  je  lui  ai  remis 
«  un  exemplaire  de  la  proclamation.  Hier  soir,  les  diff^- 
«  rentes  copies  6taient  d6j&  pr6par6es  et,  aujourd'hui,  notre 
«  ami  s'est  mis  k  les  distribuer  parmi  les  plus  influents  de 
«  nos  partisans. 

«  Quant  ace  qui  CO ncerne  r^Y^que  Procopius,  j'ai  en- 
«  poy^  un  article,  contre  lui  a  Cettign6  avec  une  lettre  a 

«  B ,  le  priant   de  le  faire  publier  par  le  Cesno- 

«  govac. 

«  Apr6s  I'apparition  de  cet  article,  nous  commencerons 
«  avec -plus  de  facility  notre  propagande  contre  cet 
«  indignepr6lat,&i  il  ne  nous  sera  plus  difficille  de  vaincre 
«  la  resistance  de  ceux.  dont  la  timidity  nous  a  beaucoup 
«  g6n6s  dans  I'accomplissement  de  nos  desirs.  » 

L'6veque  Procopius  n'a  qu'i  se  bien  tenir,  si  votre  article 
est  aussibienconfu  que  voire  morale  est  facile;  cet  aindigne 
pr^iats,  apres  la  ec  propagandesqui  suivra  votre  ereintement 
vice-consulaire,peut6tre  consider^  corame  radicalementp6r- 
du.Pourtant,queldi</ne prince  del'Eglise  c'eut  ete,  s'il  avail 
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eu  la  chance  d'etre  venu  au  monde  avec  un  peu  de  sentiment 
slave  dans  le  coeur. 

N°  23. 


Depiche  chiffrie  de  M^ Consul  d  Scutari, 

auComiUde  Vienne,  i2j24  Novembre  1872. 

«  Notre  situation  ici  devient  de  plus  en  plus  intolerable. 
«  Malgr6  le  nombre  considerable  de  nos  partisans  parmi  les 
«  montagnards,et  malgre  les  6missairesdu  Prince  Nicolas, 
«  qui  ne  cessent  de  parcourir  en  tous  sens  le  pays,  il  nous 
«  est  bien  difficile  de  lutter  centre  les  intrigues  de  Chebket. 
«  Ce  Turc  inspire  a,  tout  le  monde  une||elle  peur,  qu'il  est 
«  impossible  de  songer  k  quelque  diversion  en  jfavetir  du 
«  Mont6n6gro. 

«  II  ^erait  bien  dans  I'interdt  de  nos  malheureux  frferes 
«  de  race,  si  le  Gomit6Scrivait  aussi  a  Constantinople  pour 
«  appuyer  mon  dernier  rapport  a  S.  Exc.  I'Ambassadeur. 
«  La  destitution  de  Chevket  pourra  seule  preserver  le  pays 
«  de  grandes  calamity,  et  fructifier  nos  efforts  en  faveur 
«  de  la  regeneration  de  ce  peuple  digiie  de  toute  notre 
«  protection.  » 

Quel  intrigant  que  ce  «  Chevket» !  Avoir  le  front  de  gener 
les  fauteurs  de  troubles  dans  la  province  qu'il  adminislre  ! 
II  faut  yraiment  etre  «  Turc  »  pour  se  conduire  ainsi ; 
mais  il  aura  affaire  k  I'influence  de  Son  Excellence  I'Am- 
bassadeur, et  bien  fou  qui  lu,i  donnerait  dix  paras  de  sa 

place.  ;     )  :; 
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N"  24. 

Diphhe  chiffrSe du  comili  central dM''...,  Consul  d Salonique. 
St-Pikrshourg,  441^6  Novembre  i872. 

«  Le  Comit6  Central  a  I'honneur  de  vous  annoncer  que 
«  par  ordre  de  S.  A.  I.  Mgr  notre  Auguste  President, 
a  I'agence  du  Mont-Athos  devra  6tre  transform6e  en 
«  Comit6  organisateur. 

«  Ce  comit6  aura  pour  mission  : 

«  1"  D'^tablir  dans  le  couvent  dit «  Roussikon  »  un  d6p6t 
«  d'armes  et  de  munitions  de  guerre  ; 

«  2°  D'envoyer  en  Macidoine,  Thrace,  Bulgarie  et  an- 
«  cienne  Serbie  des  imissaires  charges  d'y  distribuer  de 
«  liores  et  de  I'argent,  et  d'enroler  des  partisans  k  la  cause 
'f  Slave  et  des  volontaires  pour  le  mouvement  patriotique. 

«  3°  D'6tablir  dans  la  p6ninsule  d'Athos,  des  colonies 
«  Russes  et  Bulgares  afin  de  transformer  cette  contr6e  en 
«  pays  essentieilement  Slave.Dans  ce  but,  vous  ne  n^glige- 
«  rez  aucun  moyen  pour  d6poss6der  les  Grecs,  dans  I'es- 
«  pace  de  quelques  ann6es,  de  tous  les  convents  et  terrains 
«  d'Athos  qui  restent  encore  en  leur  possession. 

«  Le  Comit6  orgnisateur  aura  k  sa  disposition,  annuelle- 
«  ment,  la  somme  de  50,000  Roubles,  dont  I'emploi  sera 
»  contrdUparl'Ambassadelmpirialek  Constantinople. 

«  La  direction  du  Comity  sera  confine  &m  Consul  Imp6- 
«  rail  k  Salonique,  qui  sera  tenu  de  sojourner  la  moili6  de 
«  I'ann^e  k  Athos.  En  son  absence,  la  Pr^sidence  passe  au 
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«  Reverend  P6re  Hidronime  auquel  seront  adjoints  trois 

«  des  moines  que  vous  avez  recommand^s  a,  la  protection 

«  du  Comit6,  savoir :  les  Pferes  Macarius  (de  Roussikon) 

«  Benjamin  et  Etienne  (de  Lavra).  » 

S.  A.  I.  I'Augusle  President  du  Comite  Central,  voyait 
tres-juste  des  cette  epoque:  Quand  le  Roussikon  serait 
devenu  un  depot  d'armes  et  un  foyer  d'ou  seraient  parties 
les  distributions  d'argent  et  oii  se  seraient  faitsles  enrole- 
ments  devolontaires;  quand  les  moines  Russes  auraient 
sufBsamment  expulse  les  moines  Grecs  pour  pouvoir  agir 
librement  aux  environs,alors  il  deviendrait  facile  d'agiter  le 
pays,  d'y  susciter  des  troubles  qui  pourraienl  aller  meme 
jusqu'4  occasionner  des  assassinals  de  Consuls  —  I'evene- 
menl.,  d'ailleurs,  est  14  pour  combler  d'orgueil  I'auguste 
jpersonnage  qui  voyait  de  si  loin. 


N°  25. 

dipkhe  chiffrie  de  Ht...  Consul  a  Scutari, 
au  Comite  de  Vienne,  n/$9  Novembre  1872. 


«  B....  P vient  de  m'annoncer  le  retour  ^  Cettign6 

«  des  deux  agent's  qu'il  avait  envoy6s,  il  y  a  qiiatre  mois, 
«    dans  I'Albanie  m6rldioriale. 

«  La  mission  confine  ^ces  deux  ^missaires  6tait,  comme 
«  vous  ne  I'ignorez  pas,  de  parcouril"  le  pays  au-del^  de 
«  Dulcigno  et  d'y  dtendre  I'infLuence  du  Mont^n^gro.  Grftce 
«  h  I'habilet^   de   B.....  et    surtout   aux   moyens  picu- 
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«  niaires  quifurent  mis  cc  sa  disposition  par  ordre  du  Go 
«  iriitd  Central,  cette  mission  a  6t6  couronn6e  desuccfes. 
«  Pr&chant  partout  la   guerre  sainte  contre  les  enne- 

«  mis  de    rind6pendance  Slavo-Albanaise;,  B et  son 

«  collogue  ont  du  s'exprimer  aussi  contre  les  Bulgares 
«  pour  ne  pas  effaroucher  les  sentiments  tant  soit  peu 
«  Grecophiles  des  Albanais.  Cette  conduite  aussi  habile 
«  que  sage  a  valu  aux  6missaires  Montenegrins  la  con- 
«  fiance  de  la  population  ignorante  du  pays  des  Guegues, 
«'  et  nous  sommes  fond^s  k  esp6rer  que  I'argeni  dipens6 
«  si  g6n6reuseri^ent  en  cette  occasion  portera  les  meilleiirs 

•  fruits  pour  I'avenir. 

•  «  G^est  seulement  au  diocSse  [de  Janina  que  B..,  . 
.«  avu  6chouer  ses  tentatives.  L'influence  de  rArchev6que 
«  Grec  de  cette  ville  est  si  grande,  que  notre  ami  a  du 
«  s'arr6ter  des  les  premieres  paroles  dites  dans  le  sens 
«  de  sa  mission.  Pr6voyant  m6me  des  d6sagr6ments  et 
«  quelque  trahison_,  il  a  du  rebrousser  chemin,  etrejoin- 
«  dre  son  collfegue,  qui  I'attendait  depuis  une  dizaine  de 
«  jours  aux  environs  de  Vallona. 

«  En     me    communiquant    ces    details,     B P 

«  ajoula  que,    d'aprte   B ,    l'influence  de   R P.... 

«  est  ci  tel  point  insignifiante  dans  le  pays^  que  les 
«  habitants  de  plusieurs  bourgs  de  I'Epire  ont  ren- 
«  voy6  derni^rement  k  Trieste  les  num6ros  de  la  Clio,  qui 
«  a  pris  la  defense  des  Pher6istes  coiifre  les  attaques  du 
«  parti  Anglais  de  Gorfou.  ■ 

«  M.    C [se  fait,  k  ce  qu'il  parait,  de  grahdes  illu- 

«  sions  siir  1  importance  et  I'avenir :de  son  oeuvre, qui  aura, 
:«  sans  aucun  doute,le  m6me  sort  que  la  mission  de  nos 
<i  agents  a  Corfou  et  en  Epire  en  1870. 

«  Avant  d'agir  sur  les  habitants  de  cette  province,  ilfau- 
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«i»drait,  d'aprte  le  Prince  Nicolas  (et  je  partage  enti^Be- 
«  ment  son  -avis),  parvenir  a  ■  faire  rempjacer  I'archeveque 
.«  de  Yanina  par  tin  Pr^lat plus  ambitieux  et  moins  Turco- 
«  phile  que  le  litulaire  actuel.  Autrenaent  nous  tournerons 
«  tdnjours  dans  un  cercle  vicieux  et,.plus  nous  jetterons 
«  de  I'argent,  plus  nous  comproniettrons  notre  cause  dans 
«  ce  pays. 

Ce  M''  B. . .,  ct  la  disposition  de  qui  on  met  <  des  moyens 
,pecuniaires  »  considerables,  nous  parait  n'etre  en  somme 
qu'un  miserable  fort  r^ussi.  Voyez-vous  comme  il  Idche  au 
besoin  ses  bons  amis  Bulgares  !  II  est  bien  regrettable  tou- 
tefois  que  ce  digne  homme  ait  trouve  k  Janina  un  eveque 
aussi  peu  «  ambitieux  »  que  le  titulaire  en  question. 
Quel  digne  Prelat  ferait  pourtant  cet  eveque,  s'il  avail  la 
moindre  ambition  k  I'endroit  des  «  moyeris  pecuniaires  » 
dont  dispose  I'excellent  M""  B? 


N°26. 

Ddpidhe  chiffrSe  duComM  de  Vienne 
a  M ;  Consul  d  Saraievo  ii/25  Decembre.  4872. 

'  «  Le  Comite  deVienne  vient  d'envoyer  au  Golisulat  G6n6- 
■«  ral 4 Belgrade  la  somme  cle  1400 L.S .aveci^vi^re  de  vous 
«  la  faire  parvenir  a,  la  premiere  occasion  favorable.  Cette 
«  somme  est  destin6e,  par  le  .Comit6  Ceptral,  k  la  population 
«  orthodoxe  de  Bosnie,  pour  lui  donner  les  moyens  de  sou- 


«  tenir  vigoureusement  la  lutte  nationale  centre  les  empi6- 
«  tements  du  clerg6  Phanariote  et  centre  le  despotisme 
«  toujours  croissant  de  I'administration  turque.  En  cons6- 
«  quence  de  cela,vous  6tes  ppi6  de  vous  entendre  avec  Mon- 
«  seigneur  Paissios  et  les  notables  qui  sont  d6vou6s  a 
«  notre  cause,  sur  le  meilleur  et  plus  efficace  emploi  de  la 
«  dite  somme. 

«  Tout  en  vous  communiquant  cette  decision  du  comit6 
«  central,  nous  croyons  devoir  y  ajouter  que  vous  §tes 
«  parfaitement  libre  de  donner  une  partie  de  la  somme  en 
«  question  a  ceux  des  moines  cathqliques  qui  pourraient 
«  exercer  une  influence  sur  la  population  bosniaque.  Ayant 
«  en  vue  de  consolider  les  liens  de  bonne  entente  qui  se 
?  sont  6tablis  depuis  quelques. temps  entre  les  membres 
»  principaux  du  clerg6  des  deux  6glises,nous  serious  tr6s- 
«  heureux  si  les  abb^s  des  convents  catholiques  ap^- 
«  puyaient  de  leur  influence  la  propagande  du  clerg6  or- 
«  thodoxe  pour  la  revendication  de  ses  droits. 

«  Une  d6p6che  identique  vient  d'etre  envoy6e  au  Vice- 
«  Consul  de  Mostar,  qui  recevra  800  L.S.  voie  de  Raguse 

II  est  certain  que  le  Gouvernement  Turc,  qui  ne  fait  pas 
d'envois  de  livres  sterling  a  distribuer  pour  raccoler  des 
partisans,  ne  peut  etre  qu'un  gouvernement   oppresseur. 

Quant  au  clerg^  calholique  de  Bosnie,dont  on  lien t  tant  k 
consolider  la  bonne  entente  avec  le'clerg^  Russe,  il  faut 
croire  qu'il  ne  lit  pas  I'hisloire  de  I'Eglise  catholique  de 
Pologne,  et  qu'il  n'a  jamais  entendu  parler  des  odieuses 
pasquinades  polilico-reljgieuses  des  Siestrencewicz  et  des 
Sifiraaszko. 
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N"  27. 

D^pkhe  chiffrie  de  M' me-consul  d  Mostar, 

au  ComM  de  Vienne,  i4i26  dicembre  i872: 

:«  Hier,  est  arriv6  ici  t'agent  principal  du  Comity  de  Tihi- 

«  tiative  nation'ale,  M.  B,...  B Une  heure  aprfes  son 

«  arriv6ej  il  s'est  pr6sent6  au  Gonsulat  pour  me  remet- 

«  treune  lettre  de  Monsieur  A D;....,  etse  mettre  &ma 

«  disposttion. 

a  Le  secretaire  du  Comity  m'6crit  dans  sa  lettre  que 
«  les  deux  agents  envoy6s,  il  y  a  deux  mois,  en  Herzd- 
«  govine,  ayant  6chou6  dans  leur   mission,   le  Comit6  a 

«  cru  utile  de  confier  la  m[6me  besogne  a  M.   G ,  et 

<j  le  mettre  en  relation  directe avec  moi  et  M.  G..... 

«  D'aprte  ce  que  j'ai  pu  juger,  le  choix  du  comit6  a  6t6, 
«  cette  fois-ci,  plus  heiireux  qu'auparavaut.  Monsieur  G. . . . 
«  a  commence  ses  travaux  le  m6me  jour  de  son  arri- 
«  v6e  ici,  et  Ton  peut-^tre  sur  du  succ6s  de  sa  mission. 
«  Gonimeil  partdemain,  il  laisse  k  sa  place  a  Mostar  le 
«  plus  %6  des;  maitres  de  I'Ecole  Orthodoxe,  qui  jouit 
«  d'une  certaine  consideration  dans  le  pays  et  nous  est 
«  trte-devoue. 

«  Grace  au  z61e  de  ce  dernier  et  au   savoir  faire   de  M. 

«  P ,  reveqjae  Procopius   n'a  rien    pu    d6couvrir  ;  je 

«  crois   m6me-  qu'il    ignore   eompietement   I'arrivee   de 
«  Fagignt  Serbe. 
'«  Apr^s  avoir  paroouru  I'Herzegovine  orientale,   T..../ 
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«  se  rendra  a  Serai'evo,  ou  il  devra  se  trouver  vers  le 
«  Gommencement  de  F6vrier.  Comme  c'est  &  cette6poque-l^ 
«  que  le  Comite  de  I'initiative  sera  en  possession  des  armes 
«  qu'll  distribuera  aux  colontaires,  P...  .  se  croit  sur 
«  de  pouvoir  achever  alors  I'enrolement  et  remettre,  aux 
«  nouveaux  d616gu6s  de  Belgrade,les  listes  des  volontaires 
«  avec  leurs  signatures. 

«  Distribution  d'arraes,  enrolements  de  volontaires » ;  telle 
a  6t6  I'ceuvre  incessante  d'une  certaine  diplomatie  pen- 
dant dix  ans.  Et  le  cabinet  pour  le  compte  duquel  cette 
diplomatie  agissait,  est  precisement  celui  qui  ose  repro- 
cher  k  la  Tiirquie  les  insurrections  ainsi  pr6par6es,  fomen- 
tees  par  ses  agents. 

N"  28. 


Vipkhe  chiffrie  deW Consul  d  Fiume, 

au  Comilide  Vimne,l3i25  Janvier  i873. 


«  Je  viens  de  recevoir  une  lettre  de  Monsieur  M 

«  qui  m'annonce  le  depart  de  son  secretaire  pour  Banja* 
«  Lucca.  Le  but  de  ce  voyage  est  d'6tablir  des  relations 
«  directes  entre  le  clerg6  orthodoxe  de  la  Serbie  d'Au- 
«  triche  et  celui  de  Bosnie,  en  vue  d'aboutir^.  un  jour,  4  la 
«  reunion  de  oes  pays  sous  la  m6me  autorit6  ^ccUsias- 
«  tique. 

«  L'6missaire  mont6n6grin   L est    arriv6  ici,  il  y 

«  ^  quatre  jours.  Son  voyage  4  travers  la  Bosnie  futune 
«  une  vraie  Odyss6e,qu'il  vous  racontera  bientdt  lui-m6mo, 
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«  car  il  doit  partir  dans  huit  jours  pour  Vienne.  N'ayant 
«  pu  remplir  sa  mission  en  Bosnie,  a  cause  de  la  grande 
.«  vigilance  de  la  police  turque,  il  a  remis  sa  bebogne  a 
.»  son  ami  M...  de  Livno. 

«  Les  brochures  et  les  liores  de  pridres,  que  le  comit6 
«  m'a  exp6di6s,  il  y  a  un  mois,  me  sont  parvenus  avant- 
«  hier.  Je  les  enverrai  en  Bosnie  a  la  premiere  occasion- 
a  favorable.)) 

On  sail  quel  role  la  Russie  fait  jouer  au  clerg^,  lorsqu'elle 
parvient^  le  detacher  de  I'Eglise  Grecque. 

C'est  dire  qiiel  but  elle  poursuit,  en  provoquant  la 
reunion,  sous  une  meme  auloriU,  du  clerge  orthodoxe  de  la 
Serbie  d'Auiriche  et  de  celui  de  la  Bosnie.  Avis  au  Gou- 
vernement  autrichien. 

N»  29. 


Depkhe  chiffrde  de  M"...,  Consul  a  Scutari, 
au  Comity  de  Vienne,  i5i27  Janvier  1873. 


«  R m'a   envoy6  une  copie  de  deux  lettres  circu- 

«  laires,  que  les  Alhanais,  r4fugUs  auMonUnigro,  adresr 
«  sent  a  leurs  compatriotes.  Les  signataires  de  ces  circu- 
«  laires,apr6s  avoir  expos6  a  leurs  compatriotes  les  causes 
«  qui  les  ont  obliges  de  s'expatrier,  conseillent  aux  Alba- 
«  nais  d'oublier  leurs  dissensions  int6rieures  et  de  s'unir 
«  6troitementj  pour  pouvoir  combattre  I'oppresseur  de  leur 
«  patrie,  d6s  que  leurs  vaillants  allies,  les  Montenegrins, 
«  entreront  en  Albania. 
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«  Ces  circul^irea,  4ont  I'une  est  destin6e  alix  Alban{(isi 
«  Serbes  etl'autre,  aux  habitants  des  districts  mdridio- 
«  naux,  sont  remplies  d'expressions  de  gratitude  envers 
«  le  gouvernement  princier  de  Mont6n6gro,  pour  la 
«  mauifere  cordiale  et  toute  fraternelle,  avec  laquelle  ils 
«  out  accueilli,  eux  et  leurs  families,  dans  la  Principaut6. 
.«(  Son  iVltesse,  d'aprte  ce  que  m'6crit  R...  .,  a  ordonnd) 
«  de  tirer  plusieurs  milliers  d'exemplaires  de  ces  circuT 
«  laires  et  de  les  envoyer  en  Albanie  par  des  6missaires 
«  sp6ciaux. 

«  On  m'annonce  de  Prizrfene,  que  les  greco-valaques 
«  s'agitent  beaucoup  pour  faire  destituer  I'^vSque^et  qu'ils 
«  ne  s'arr6tent  devant  aucune  calomnie.  II  faut  esp6rer 
«  pourtant  qne  I'influence  de  I'Ambassade  Imp^riale  k 
«  Constantinople,  pr^servera  le  pays  d'un  si  grand  mal- 
«  heur. 

En  jetant  les  yeux  sur  una  depeche  precedente  du 
Consul  de  Mostar  (piece  N"  43),  lelecteur  pourra  voir  que 
ces  pretendus  r^fugife  au  Montenegro  ^taient  dix-huit 
agents,  que  le  dit  Consul  y  avail  envoyes,  suffisamment 
pourvus  d'argent  pour  pouvoir  promettre  des  envois  de 
poudre  et  de  munitions,  h  ceux  de  leurs  complices  qui, 
avaieht  du  rester  chez  eux.  Nous  n'avons  pas  sous  la  main 
la  circulaire  des  dix-huit  ^missaires ;  il  serait  curieux  de 
voir  s'ils  ont  os6  y  exposer  Iqs  e^niaites -causes  qui  les  ont 
obliges  de  s'expatrier. 
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N°  30. 

DSpkhe   chiffrde  de  M'...   Consul   d  Serdieto 
au  Comue  de  Vienne,  i2/24  Janvier  i87.B. 

«  Les  nouvelles   de    Prizrfene    sont    toujours    satisfai- 

«  faisantes.  GrAce  au  patriotisme  de  Monseigneur  M , 

«  les  pretentions  des  Coutzo-Valaques  ont  6t6  repous- 
«  s6es  avec  6nergie  par  les  membres  de  la  communaut^, 
«  et  la  cause  serbe  est  sortie  victorieuse  des  embuches, 
«  qui  lui   avaient  6t6  dressdes  par  le  cle.rg6  Phanariote. 

«  L'arriv6e  du   pfere  A ranimera,    il  faut    l'esp6rep, 

«  le  courage  de  nos  amis,  et  donnera  a  I'^vSque  la  possj- 
«  bilite  de  lutter  avec  plus  de  force  centre  les  nouveaux 
«  ennemis  du  slavisme.  Le  p6re  A.....  ne  pouvant  pas 
«  rester  longtemps  k  Prizr6ne,  il  confiera  le  chiffr^  k 
«  r6v6que  qui  correspondra,  d6sorm?iis,  directement  avec 
K.nous. 

«  La  distribution  des  secours  d'argent,  dont  je  vous  ai 
«  parl6  dans  ma  dernifere  d6p6che,  a  eu  lieu,  le  IjlS  cqu- 
«  rant,  ci  S^raievo  et,  le  61I8,  aux  bourgades  des  environs. 
«  Quant  aux  armes  et  munitions,  j'en  ai  donn6  une  partie 

«  4  B qui  s'est  charg6  de  les  distribuer  parmi  nos 

«  amis  de  Tranvik.  Pour  ce  qui  concefne  le  reste,  j*at- 
«  tends  la  premiere  occasion  favorable,  afin  de  I'expddier 
«  a  Prizrfene  et  Detchany. 

Ge  digne  eveque  assez  pen  scrupuleux  pour  avoir  un 
«  chiffre, »  au  raoyen  duquel  il  correspond- avec  les  soci6tes 
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secretes  et  les  Consuls  conspirateurs,  6tait  en  bulte  aux 
«  embiiches  du  clerge  Phanariote.  »  Mais  il  est  done  sans 
foi,  ni  loijCet  abominable  clerge,  quiose  ainsi  contrecarrer 
les  innocentes  distractions  d'un  aussi  saint  homme  ! 

Quant  aux  distributions  d'argent,  que  nous  voyons  ici, 
c'est  un  detail.  11  faut  bien  essayer  de  nous  y  accou- 
tumer. 


NO  31. 

D^&che  chiffrie  de  M^...,  Consul  cL  Scutari, 
au  ComiU  de  Vienne,  7ii9  Fdvrier  i873. 


«  Radovich  m'^crit  que  c'est  le  mauvais  temps  qui  a 
«  emp§ch6  la  grande  revue  que  le  Prince  Nicolas  jrojetait 
«  de  faire  a  Tzernoevitchereka.  Gette  revue  pourtant  aura 
«  iridubitablement  lieu,  car  les  d^put^s  des  tribus  alba- 
«  naises  ne  pourront  rester  au  Mont6n6gro,  sans  s'exposer 
«  aiix  mauvais   ti*aitements  des  autorit^s  turques. 

«  Le  Prince  a  regu,'  a  la  fin  du  mois,  trois  pr6tres,  dont 
a  deux  orthodoxes  de  Glava  et  Stravisa  et  un  catholique 
«  de  RioUi.  lis  sent  venus  k  Cettign6  pour  reeevoir  les 
«  subsides,  qui  leur  avaient  6t6  promis  par  le  gouverne- 
e  ment  du  Prince.  M.  Radovich  ajoute  qu'ils  ont  promis  a 
«  Son  Altesse,  de  se  conformer,  en  tous  points,  aux  instruc- 
«  tions  qui  leur  avaient  6t6  donn6es  au  mois  de  Novembre. 

«  A  peine  fondle,  la  confr6rie  de  Dulcigno  a  61argi  son 
«  cercle  d'aCtion  sur  les  tribus  voisines.   La  population 
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«  chr^tienne   d'Alessio    parait    tr6s-disposde  a  marcher 
«  d'aocord  avec  celle  de  Dulcigno.  » 

Trois  pretres,  dont  un  catholique,  recevant  les  sub- 
sides panslavistes,  c'est  nauseabond  ;  mais  nous  avons  deji 
trop  fait  remarquer  des  fails  de  cette  nature  pour  insisler. 


N°  32. 

Bi'pkhe  chiffrie deM''. . .  Consul  a  Raguse, 
d  M'^  Y...  d  Vienne,  16/38  DScembre  1872. 


«  Le  Prince  NicolaSj  ayant  appris  les  derniferes  disposiT 
«  tions  du  Comity  central  a  I'^gard  du  Mont6n6gro,  m'a 
«  pri6  de  transmettre  au  dit  Comity,  I'expression  de  sapro- 
«  fonde  reconnaissance.  En  m6me. temps,  il  m'a  fait  remet- 
«  tre  une  lettre  autographe  pour  Son  Altesse  Monsei- 
«  gneur  **,  que  je  m'empresse  de  joindre  a  ce  pli  sous 
SI  cachet  volant,  en  priant  Votre  Excellence  de  la  faire 
a  parvenir  d,sa  haute  destination. 

«  La  lettre  en  question  etant  remplie  de  details  tr^s-in- 

«  t^ressants  et  minutieux  sur  F6tat  des  armements  dans  la 

«  Principaut6,  je  crois  inutile  d'en  importuner  davantage 

«  Votre  Excellence  et  me  bornerai  seulement  a  ajouter 

«  que  B m'a  d6clar6  derhi^rement  ne  pouvoir   rien 

«  faire,  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  munitionSj  sans  I'autori- 

«  sation  d'Opuich. 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 
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Si  le  Prince'  Nicolas  a  de  serieuses  raisons  de  t^moigner 
«  sa  profonde  reconnaissance' »  au  Gomile  central,  e'est  ce 
que  I'avenirdemontrera.En  attendant, il  estcert^inque  cette 
puissante  officine  de  I'insurrection  panslaviste  a  eu  interet, 
jusqu'ici,  k  tirer  le  Principicule  de  Cettign6  de  I'obscurite 
ou  il  6tait  condamn6  k  vivre  et  k  raourir,  pour  en  faire 
I'instrument  de  ses  desseins. 

Quant  aux  munitions  dont  il  s'agit  ici,  on  verra  plus 
loin  qu'elles  etaient  le  produit  d'un  contrat  considerable 
passe  avec  la  maison  Opuich  de  Trieste. 

NO  33. 


Dipeche  chiffrSe  de  M'.. .  Vice-Consul  d  Mostar, 
au  ComiU  de  Vienne,  22  Dicemhre  i872  [v-  s.). 


«  Je  viens  de  recevoir  une  lettre  de  B.  P ,  en  date 

«  de  Tr6bign6,  le  18[30  courant..  II  a  complfetement  r6ussi 
«  dans  sa  mission  et  a  pu  s'entendre  avec  tous  les  chefs 
<(  des  pays  qu'il  a  parcourus. 

«  L'archimandrite  M...  .,  k  qui    j'avais    recommandd 

«  P ,  I' a  beaucvup  aidi  dans  I'accomplissemeni  de  sa 

«  besogne.  II  finissait  sa  lettre  en  m'annoncant  son  depart 
«'  pour  Popovo,  d'oii  il  se  rendra,  le  lendemain,  &  Nikslch. 

"  Les  caisses  798-801  A.  P.  C.  M.  sent  arrivdes  ici  le 
«  19.  J'ai  d&ja  distribue  le  contenu  de  799  f.  aux  personnes 
«  qui  m'6taient  d6sign6es,  et  ne  manquerai  pas  d'envoyer 
«  le  reste  h  sa  destination. 
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Nous  ne  doutons  pas  du  zele  que  M'  le  Consul  mettra  k 
distribuer  «  lereste  »;  maisces  799  f. . .  nous  preoccupent. 
F.  peut  aussi  bien  gtre  ici  pour  florins  ou  pour  fusils.  Le 
lecteur  choisira. 

N°  34. 

DSpiche  chiffrde  de  M\  . .  Consul  d  Serajew 
au  Comite  de  Vienne,  29  Dicemhn  J872  (c.  s.) 

«  On  m'^crit  de  Prizrine  que  la  cause  de  I'^glise  inde- 
«  pendante  fait  des  progr6s.  setisibles.  Le  Pbve  A....  est 
«  parti,  avant-hier,  pour  Prizr6ne  et  nous  Tavons  charge, 
«  Mgr  Paissios  et  moi,  de  remettre  aux  notables  du  pays 
«  plusieurs  lettres  venant  de  Serbie,  ainsi  que  1000  jrancs 
« pour  les  pretres,  qui  ddfendent  si  courageusement  la 
«  cause  nationale. 
«  M.  B...  P...  m'a  6crit  derni^rement  pour  me  demander 

«  des    nouvelles     de    son   agent    L Malheureuse- 

«  ment,  je  ne  suis  pas  en  6tat  de  lui  donner  quelques  ren- 
«  seignements  l&-dessus.  D'aprfes  ce  que  je  viens  d'appren- 
«  dre,  ce  mont^negrin  s'est  rendu,il  y  a  quelques  semaines, 
«  a  Banja-Lncca  et  en  est  reparti  imm6diatement.  C'est 
«  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pu  apprendre  sur  son  compte,  et  j'ignore 
«  completement  s'il  a  r6ussi  k  passer  la  fronti^re  autri- 
«  chienne.  J'ai  6crit  aAgram,  pour  que  Ton  m'instruise  sur 
«  la  disparition  myst^rieuse  de  ce  malheureux  patriote. 
«•  Ce  serait  un  grand  malheur,  s'il  6tait  tomb6  dans  les 
«  mains  des  Turcs. 
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«  J'ai  pris  les  mesures  nteessairespourpfoc^der,  apr^s 
«  les  f6tes,  h  la  distribution  des  secours  d' argent  et  des 
«  munitions  de  guerre,  qui  me  furent  envoy^es  de  Bel-' 
»  grade  au  commencement  del'ann^e  (1872),  etque  j'avais 
a  fait  d6poser  dans  les  grottes  que  vous  savez.  Ayant 
«  r6ussi  k  endormir  tout  soupgon  d  cet  6gard,  J'ai  pu,  la 
«  semaine  pass6e,  faire  transporter  ici  les  objets  en  ques- 
«  tion  et  j'espSre  les  distribuer  sans  auonn  obstacle.  » 

(Traduit  du  Russe) 

Mille  francs  pour  les  pretres !  Ce  clerge  slave,  conspi- 
rant  pour  de  I'argent,  finit  par  inspirer  un  veritable 
degoftt.  Est-il  necessaire  d'appuyer  sur  ces  «  munitions  de 
guerre »,  que  le  Consul  garde  dans  les  « grottes  que 
voussavez))?  N'est-ce  pas  la  reproduction  d'un  fait  avec 
lequel  nous  sommes  deji  familarises? 


N°  35. 

Ddpeche  chiffr4e  de  M'. . . .  Consul  a   Scutari, 
au  ComiUde  Vienne,  2/i 3  Janvier  4873. 


«  Conformiment  aux  dernidres  instructions  que  j'ai 
«  refues  du  Comity  de  Moscou,  j'ai  exp6di6  un  courrier 
«  special  k  Prizr6ne,  pour  remettre  a  I'dceque  la  somme  de 
«  500  ducats,  ainsi  que  les  livres  de  pri^res  pour  I'^glise 
«  Bulgaro-Serbe. 

«  L'^nergie  de  caracfere  et  les  sentiments  patriotiques  de' 
«  ce  digneprdat,nons  donnent  A  espSrSr  que  le  raouveinent 
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«  national  ne  tardera  pas  k  prendre  une  tournupe  decisive. 
«  Pour  activer  le  mouvement,  j'ai  6crit  a  notre  agent  4 
«  Detchany,  qu'il  fasse,  tout  son  possible,  pour  amener  une 
«  reconciliation  entre  les  Serbes  orthodoxes  et  les  Alba- 
«  nais  de  ce  district.  Gomme  les  deux  membres  du  Gomit6 
«  de  Kiew  seront,dansces  locality, vers  le  commencement 
«  du  printemps,  il  est  h  esp6rer  qu'ils  contribueront  beau- 
«  coup  k  la  r^ussite  de  nos  plans,  d'autant  plus  qu'ils 
«  seront  amplement  munis  du  nerf  de  I'action.  » 

(Traduit  du  Basse.) 

II  est  parfaitement  convenu  que  le  «  digne  Prelat  »  est 
invariablement,le  Prelat  schismatique,  autr  emenl  dit,  d'obe- 
dience  Russe;  et  le  «  Prelat  indigne  »,  un  eveque  reste 
fidele  k  I'eglise  reguliere  de  rorthodoxie.  Mais  un  fait  nous 
frappe  :  C'est  toujours  dans  la  categofie  des  «  dignes 
Prelats »,  que  nous  voyons,  selon  Texpression  du  poete, 
«  une  main  longue  et  sale  »  s'avangant  pour  toucher  le 
honteux  subside,  qui  pale  les  consciences  vendues. 

Cette  dep^che,  d'ou  ressort  avec  lant  d'evidence  I'ulilite 
de  ce  que  ces  Messieurs  appellenl,  A  si  juste  litre,  le 
(t  Nerf  de  Taction  »,  terminera  noire  seconde  serie  de 
documents.  EUe  est  bien  placee  k  cote  de  celle  qui  pre- 
cede. 

Le  Consul  de  Scutari  constate  sans  honle,  ici,  qu'il  agit, 
«  conformement  aux  instructions  qu'il  a  regues  du  Co- 
«  mite  de  Moscou  »;  de  meme  que  celui  de  Seraievo 
avouait  tout  k  I'heure,  non  sans  une  legere  poinle  d'or- 
gueil,  comme  quoiil  avail  «  reussi  k  endormir  tout  soup- 
fon.»  — Dignes  Agents  diplomatiques  en  verit6  I   Dignes 
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membres  de  ce  corps  coiisulaire,  auquel  il  est  prescrit, 
corame  inslructioii  permanente,  de  n'exercer  qu'une 
action  inostmsible  I 

Nous  craindrions  de  faire  injure  au  sens  moral  du  ledeur, 
en  ajoulant  le  moindre  comraentaire  k  tout  ce  qui  precede. 
II  est  sans  doute,  comme  nous,  r6volt6  k  la  lecture  de  telles 
revelations;  Un  pays  tout  entier  livre,  pendant  six  ans, aux 
intrigues  tenSbreuses  de  Soci^tes  secretes  ayant>  pour 
Patrons,  des  Princes  de  famille  souveraine;  pour  r6c61eurs, 
des  diplomates,  dont  la  maison  est  inviolable ;  et,  pour 
agents,  des  Princes  de  I'Eglise,  donnant  h.  leur  clerg^  le 
hideux  exemple  de  la  simonie. 

II  est  d'usage  de  reprocher  k  I'Empire  Ottoman  ces 
commotions  fr^quentes,  dont  les  oscillations,  parties  de 
Ses  provinces  comme  d'un  volcan  en  Eruption,  menacenl 
d'ebranler  les  autres  Empires. 

En  conscience,  nous  avons  la  conviction,  qu'aprds  la 
lecture  des  pages  qui  precedent,  il  n'y  aura  plus  de  place 
dans  I'esprit  du  lecteur,  que  pour  un  seul  sentiment :  La 
surprise  que  cet  Empire,  repr6sent6  k  plaisir  comme 
caduc,  ait  eu  assez  de  vitality  pour  rSsister,  autant  de 
temps,  &  la  combinaison  satanique  d' elements  dissolvants 
aussi  irresistibles. 
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VI 


Nous  avons  lu  les  confidences  intimes  des  hauls  bon. 
nets  de  la  diplojnatie  Russe,  et  nous  savons  k  quelles  pas- 
sions ils  ob^issaient ;  k  quelle  formidable  conspiration  ils 
pretaierit  I'appui  de  leur  grande  situation ;  puis,  nous 
avons  assist^  au  detail  de  1' execution,  dont  leurs  subordon- 
nes  6taient  charges. 

Pour  completer  le  dossier,  il  nous  suffira  maintenant  de 
mettre  sous  les  yeux  du  lecteur,  k  litre  d'echanlillon,  quel- 
ques-unes  des  instructions  et  des  deliberations  des  Comites 
in&urrectionnels,  deliberations  et  instructions,  dont  tous, 
chefs  et  subalternes,  s'inspiraient. 

N°  36. 


D^pkhe  chiffrie  du  Comiti  Central  au  CorhiU  de  Vienne,  en 
date  de  PStersbourg,  k  9/2/  Aout  i872. 


«  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  Imperials  Monseigneur  ***, 
«  le  ComiW  de  Vienne  est  invit6'&  envoyer  a- tous  les  sous- 
«  Comites  et  Agences,  une  d6p,6che  circulaire,  pour  tran- 
«  quilliser  nos  frferes  de  race  sur  les  faux  bruits  que 
«  nos  ennemis  tftchent  de  propager  parmi  les  Slaves,  con- 
«  cernant  I'entrevue  des  trois  Empereurs  a  Berlin. 
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«  Sinc6rement  d6vou6  a  la  cause  Slave  et  s'intSressant, 
«  comma  toujours,  h  la  prosp6rit6  et  k  I'avenir  de  nos 
«  fr6res  de  race^  le  Gouvernement  Imperial  n'&  nuUement 
«  I'id^e,  que  lui  attribuent  les  Polonais,  ces  ennemis  s6cu- 
«  laires  du  Slavisms,  d'abandonner  les  Slaves  k  leur  sort 
B  et  de  se  lier,  par  un  traits  solennel,  avec  TAllemagna 
«  et  I'Autriche. 

«  Tout  en  d^siraat  la  paix  et  la  consolidation  de  I'ordre 
«  public  en  Europe,  la  Russie  ne  se  laissera  jamais  d6viep 
«  de  la  ligne  de  conduite  qu'elle  a  inaugur^e  si  glorieuse- 
«  ment,  depuis  Tav^nement  au  tr6ne  de  Sa  Majesty  I'Em- 
«  pereur  Alexandre  II. 

«  Vous  6crirez  done  a  vos  agents,  qu'ils  communiquent 
«  a  tous  nos  amis  la  teneur  de  la  presents  d6p6che,  tout 
«  en  les  assurant  que,  malgp6  son  profond  d6sir  de  la 
«  paix,  la  Russie  ne  laissera  jamais  ses  /rdres  de  race 
«  sans  aide  ni  secours,  et  qu'elle  reste,  comme  par  le 
«  pass6,  pr^te  ^  tous  les  sacrifices,  pour  leur  assurer  un 
«  aoenir  digne  de  la  race  a  laquelle  nous  avons,  tous,  le 
«  bonheur  d'appartenir.  » 

«  L'ordre  public »  dont  la  Russie  desire  la  «  consoli- 
dation en  Europe  »  c'est  —  ne  I'oublions  pas  —  cet  ordre 
sans  ^quilibre,  qui  lui  permet  de  Iravailier  sans  danger, 
fiit-ce  meme  par  des  moyens  qui  peuvent  raenacer  le 
repos  de  cetle  raSme  Europe,  i  assurer  aux  Slaves  «  un 
avenir  digne  de  la  race  »,  k  laquelle  «  I'Augusle  President  » 
du  Comil6  Central  a  t  le  bonheur  d'appartenir  » 
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N°  37. 


D^khe  chiffree  du  ComM  Central 
an  Comili  de  Vienne,   du  i7ji9    Aoihl  /872 


«  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  Monseigneur**,  vous  6tes 
«  charg6  d'^tablir,  aussitdt  que  possible,  une  agence  spi- 
«  dale  a  Viddin.  Ses  attributions  6tant  d(^ja  d6finies  par 
«  la  circulaire  du  Comity  Central,  en  date  du  25  Juillet 
«  1871,  §  3,  le  Comit6  n'a  qu"a  y  ajouter  que,  par  ordre  de 
«  notre  illustre  President,  11  vous  est  ouvert  un  cr6dit 
«  extraordinaire  de  5,000  roubles^  pour  frais  d'installation 
«  et  d'entretien  de  cette  agence,  jusqu'au  i^""  Janvier  1873.  » 

{Traduit  du  Russe) 

Viddin  est  une  des  places  fortes  du  quadrilalere  turc. 
La  sollicitude  du  Comite  Central  et  de  son  « illustre  Presi- 
dent B  devait  necessairement  s'^lendre  sur  elle.  La  deter 
d'une  «  agence  speciale  »,  dut-il  en  couter  5000  roubles 
par  Irimestre,  6tait,  on  le  comprend,  une  necessite  de  pre- 
mier ordre. 
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N°  38. 

Extraii  du  proces-verbal  de  la  seance  du  Comili  de   Moscou 
le  26  Septembre  (8  Ociobre)  i872. 

«  La  Stance  a  6t6  ouverte  par  Monsieur  P ,  qui  a 

«  donn6  lecture  d'une  brochure  publi6e  r^cemment  et.con- 

«  tenant  la  biographie  de  A.  H Monsieur  A...  .  ayant 

«  propose  d'6terniser  la  m^moire  de  I'illustre  defunt,  qui 
«  aVait  rendu  des  services  6clatants  &  la  cause  et  k  la 
«  science  Slaves,  le  Prince  B.  A.....  Teh....  etle  secretaire 

«  du  Comit6  N P....  ont  soumis  k  la  sanction  du  Comit6 

«  les  projets  suivants : 

«  1.  Fonder  une  bourse  a  I'^cole  Slave  du  convent  des 
«  nonnes  a  Alexeyevsk,  pour  une  demoiselle  de  nationality 
«  hulgare,  qui  portera  lenom  de  boursi6re  de  A.  H.... 

«  2.  Ouvrir  une  souscription  parmi  les  membres  de 
«  tons  les  comit6s  et  sous-comit6s  slaves,  pour  la  forma- 
«  tibri  d'un  capital  qui  servira  k  la  fondation  d'un  prix  i 
a  d^cerner  aux  meilleurs  ouvrages  sur  la  Serbie. 
■  I  3.  Publier,  aux  frais  du  Gomit6,  toutes  las  ceuvres 
in6dites  de  A.  H.... 

a  Ces  projets  ont  6te  adopt^s  k  I'unaaiimite. 

«  Le  secretaire  N.  A.  P...  a  communique,  aux  membres 
«  du  Comite,  les  noms  de  nouveaux  6leves  slaves,  arrives 
a  en  Russie  et  admis  aux  ecoles  de  la  Gouronne,  depuis  la 
«  derniere  stance  (du  22  juillet  v.  s.). 

«  Aprfes  un  discours  de  N.  A....  sur  I'urgence  de  I'union 
«  morale  de  tons  les  Slaves  pour  combattre  lesennemis  du 
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«  Slavisme,  M"".  P....  a  clos  la  stance,  en  invitant  les 
«  membr^s  effectifs  de  la  section  politique  du  Gomit6,  k  pas- 
«  ser  au  salon  des  sdances  secretes. 

«  SEANCE  SECRETE.  .. 

«  La  stance  a  6t6  OTiverte  par  N.  A.  P....  qui  a  donn6 
«  lecture  du  compte-rendu  des  recettas  et  d6penses  pour  le 
«  2me  trimestre  de  1872. 

RECETTES. 

l".  Subsides  du  Gouvernement 66,666  2/3 

2°.  Sommes  provenant  dediff6rents  dons.      2,874 
3°.  Int6r6ts  (a  5  0/0)  du  capital ,  de  50,000 
Roubles,  16gu6  par  le  comte  Gr6goire 

C...   B 2,500 

A°.  Int6r6ts  des  capitaux  16gu6s  par  G... 
P...  etc.,  et  formant  la  somme  de 
18,400   Roubles 920 


Total.  .  .■  : 72,960  2/3 

DEFENSES. 

1°  Entretien  de  216  boursiers  du  Comit6 
aux  Universit6s  et  Ecoles  sp6ciales  (a 
raison  de  25  Roubles  par  mois  k  cba- 

,      cun).  .  .  .  , 21,600 

2°  D6penses  ordinaires  pour  les  agents 
permanents  dans  les  provinces  Slaves 
d'Autriche  et  lurquie  (65  personnes)      13,000 

3°  D6penses  extraordinaires  pour  des 
6missaires  en  Bulgarie,  Gallicie,BoM- 

me  et  Russie  hongroise ^,500 

'  k  reporter.-  .  .'  •      37','100 
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Report 37^100 

4°.  Achat  et  frais  de  transport  de  livres  et 
objets  de  culte  pour  les  cabinets  de 
lecture,  iglises,  et  Convents  en  Tur- 

quie  et  Autriche 1,330 

5°  D6penses  secretes  du  Pr6sident,corifor- 

m6ment  au  §.  12  du  Statut 1,680 


Total 40,110 


«  L'exc^dant  de  32.850  2/3  roubles  a  servi  a  couvrir 
«  presque  en  entier  le  deficit  du  trimestre  prdc6dent, 
«  (34.760  1/3  roubles).Le  restedu  deficit  (1.909  2/3  roubles) 
«  sera  couvert  au  courant  du  trimestre  actual. 

«  Le  m^me  M"".  N.  A.  P....  apr6sent6,  ensuite,  aux  mem- 
e  bres  du  Gomit6,  le  portrait  photographique  de  I'exarque 
«  bulgare  Anthime.  Ce  portrait  est  envoy6  par  S.  S.  au 
«  Comit6  de  Moscou,  avec  sa"  benediction  apostoliqne. 

«  Surce,  il  fut  decide  ^runanimite  de  tirer  de  ce  por- 
«  trait  un  nombre  considerable  de  copies,  qui  seront  dis- 
«  tributes  k  tous  les  amis  de  la  sainte  cause  bulgare. 
«  Quant  au  portrait,  il  sera  range  parmi  ceux  des  hommes 
«  illustres  dela  Slavie.  Sur  la  proposition  du  Prince  T...., 
«  le  Comite  a  decide  d'adresser  A  I'Exarque,  par  le  canal 
«  de  I'Ambassade  Imperiale  A  Constahtinople,une  lettre  de 
«  remerciements  et  d'assurances  sur  les  sentiments  frater- 
«  nels  du  peuple  Russe  k  regard  de  tous  les  Slaves  de  la 
«  Turquie  et  surtout  des  Bulgares  qui  tiennent,  haut  et 
«  ferme,  le  drapeau  Slave  oonlre  les  intrigues  des  Phana- 
«  riotes.  » 

Ce  budget,  c^ui,    pour  un  seul  des  norabreux   comi- 
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l6s  ^tablis  en  Russie,  en  Autriche,  en  Turquie  et 
peul-etre  ailleurs,  s'eleve  h  plus  de  72,000  roubles  par 
trimestre,  (environ  50,000  livres  sterling  par  an),  donne. 
la  mesure  des  sacrifices  que  fait  le  Panslavisme  pour 
arriver  a  ses  fins.  On  se  demande,  apres  une  telle  consta- 
tation,  comment  la  Turquie,  cet  empire  pauvre  d'argent 
et  nullement  rompu  aux  pratiques  policieres  modernes,  a 
pu  rdsister  jusqu'4  ce  jour  k  des  efforts  aussi  prodigieux. 

Celte  reflexion  geherale  I'emporte  sur  le  detail  des  ar- 
ticles du  budget  en  question,  si  precieux  que  soient  les 
enseignements  dont  ce  detail  est  amplement  pourvu.  Au 
surplus,  ces  enseignements  sont  pleins  d'int^r^t  pour 
d'autres  cabinets  que  celui  du  Sultan.  Nous  voyons,  au 
litre  DEFENSES,  un  article  2.  un  article  3.  et  un  article  4. 
qui  prouvent  bien  que  Monsieur  leChancfelier  d'Autriche- 
Hongrie  ne  savait  guere  ou  il  menait  les  affaires  de  son 
souverain,  lorsqu'il  se  faisait  I'arbitre  complaisant  du  pro- 
ems politique, souleve  par  les  int^ressarits  clients  des  agents 
secrets  ordinaires, quels Coirirteihsurreclionnel  de  Moscou 
alui  seul  entretient  en  Autriche,  —  sans  prejudice  des 
agents  extraordinaires  dont  ce  mdrae  Comity  et  tous  les 
autres  gratifient  Tempire  Austro-Hongrois. 

Malgr6  la  longueur  du  proces-verbal  qui  precede,  nous 
avons  juge  essentiel  de  I'inserer  in  extenso. 

II  renferrae  des  parties  qui,  sans  doute,  ne  presenlerit 
qu'un  interet  mediocre,  mais  c'est  I'ensemble  qui  offre  un 
int^rSt  primordial,  en  ce  qu'il  fait  voir  la  procedure  regu- 
liere  de  ses  sortes  d'assemblees,  le  mode  suivi  pour  trans- 
former les  seances  ordiiiaires  en  stances  secretes,  les  res- 
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sorts  puissants  enfin,  dont  disposent  ces  dangereuses 
associations,  qu'un  gouvernement  monarchique  et  conser- 
valeur  de  son  essence  ne  craint  pas  de  proteger  et  d'en- 
courager  pour  satisfaire  ses  projets  ambitieux. 


N»  39. 

DSpeche  chiffree  de  W.. ..,  Membre  du  Comitd  central, 
au  comitd  de    Vienne,   20   Octobre   (2  Novembre)    i872. 


«  Par  ordre  de  Son  Altesse  Impdiriale  Monseigneur 
«  notre  Auguste  President,  le  Comit6  de  Vienne  est  invi1,6  a 
«  envoyer  deux  hommes  de  confiance  &  Scutari  et  Banja- 
<t  ^Lucca.  Celui  qui  se  rendra  k  Scutari  aura  pour  mission 
«  de  s'entendJe  avec  le  Consul  Imperial,  sur  les  moyens  les 
«  plus  surs  pour  parvenir  jusqu'aux  Mirdites. 

«  L'6missaire  en  question  devra  done  connaitre  a  fond  le 
«  pays  -et  la  langue   albainaise.    La    mission   consistera 
«  d'abord  k  distribuer  des  ^ecours  aux  membres  des  fa- 
«  milles  qui  ont  souffert  des  dernidres  mesures  de  r4pres-  - 
«  sion  des  autoritis  turques,el  k  t&cher  de  relever  le  mopal 
«  de  la  population,^  I'aide  de  diff^rents  cadeaux  et  des  assu- 
«  ranees  sur  une  prochaine  et  efficace  iniervention  des 
«  puissances  europiennes  en  leur  faveur.  Notre  Consul  & 
«  Scutari  indiquera  k  votre  agence  les  moines  et  lespretres 
«  cafholiques  gagnis  a  la  cause  slave,  ainsi  que  ceux  des- 
«  chefe  dont  le  d^vouement'  k  la  cause  slave  est  indubitahlie. . 
«  Apr^sjayoir.  acconiipU  sa  missioij,  Votre  agent  ^ttejidra^  ■ 
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■«  Scutari  rarriv^e  de  Monsieur  P ,  qui  s'y  rendra^ 

«  au  commencement  de  Mars,  pour  completer  nos  cartes 
«  topographiques 

«  Quant  ^celui  qui  devra  se  rendre  ^  Banja-Lucca,  il 
«  serait  pr6f6rable,  selon  nous,  de  le  choisir  parmi  les 
«  membres  subalternes  du  sous-comit6  de  Belgrade.  Dans 
«  ce cas-1^,  vous  6crirez  ^Monsieur  B....  et  lui  enverrez 
«  1500  florins  que  vous  noterex  (a  la  rubrique  des  dipenses 
«  extraordinaires,  §.  2.  L'agent  en  question  devra  s'enten- 
«  dre  avec  le  clergi  du  pays,  pour  la  creation  d  une  6cole 
«  primaire.  Les  livres  qui  seront  n6cessaires  k  cet  effet, 
«  seront  envoy^s  prochainement  par  le  Comit6  central. 

«  Apr^s  avoir  parcouru  le  pays  et  travaill6  dans  le  sens 
«  de  I'autonomie  eccUsiastique,  cet  agent  devra  se  rendre 
«  h  Sera'ievo,  et  y  attendre  les  dispositions  ult^rieures  du 
'«  Consul-G6n6ral  de  Belgrade.  » 

{Traduction  du  Russe.) 

«  Distribuer  des.secours  aux  families  qui  ont  souffert  des 
mesures  de  repression '  des  Tares  »  6tait,  en  effet,  un 
excellent  moyen  pour  «  relever  leur  moral  »,  c'est-i-dire 
pour  les  encourager  ii  ne  point  cesser  les  desordres  qui 
occasionnaient  «  ces  repressions.  » 

Le  Clerge  Slave,  les  moines  catholiques,  tous  les  ele- 
ments d'influence  morale  ^taient  corabmds  pour  agir  sur 
I'esprit  de  populations  ignprantes,querondotait  «d'6coles» 
ou  devait  s'enseigner  I'esprit  de  la  revolte ;  et  I'autorite 
consulaire  devait  appuyer,  de  son  prestige,  ces  plans  sa- 
vammenl  combines,  et  leur  preter  le  concours  de  son  expe- 
rience des  hommes  les  plus  d^vou^s  S  I'esprit  insurrec- 
tionnel.    Tous  les  moyens  etai«nt   bons  d'aiileurs  pour 
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atteindfe  le  but,  mSme  les  mensonges  les  plus  effroiites. 
«  Les  promesses  d'inlervention  des  Puissances  europ6en- 
nes  »  dcvaient  certainement  produire  un  grand  effet  sur 
ces  panvres  paysans,  incapables  d'appr^cier  la  faussel6, 
I'absurdite  de  semblables  allegations.  Mais  tout  cela  ptllit 
devant  la  charmanle  trouvaille  que  nous  faisons  dans  cette 
dep^che  :  «.  L'autonomie  eccUsiastique  »  I  Cerles,  le  mot  est 
heureux,  et  fait  d^jS  pr^sager  cette  fertilite  d'imagination 
qui  devait,  plus  tard,  inventer  rautonomie  administrative. 

N»40. 


Dip^ehs  chiffrde  du  Comity  de  Vienne  au    Comili   Central, 
7119  Novembre  i872. 


«  Le  Comity  de  Vienne  a  Thonneur  de  vous  informer  que 
«  les  instructions  contenues  dans  la  d^pSche  de  Son  Excel- 

«  lence  M.  K ,  en  date  de  P6tersbourg,  le  20  Octobre 

«  (2    novembre),  sont  d6j4  en  pleine  voie  d'ex6cution. 

«  M.  A ,  que  le  Comit6  a  choisi  pour   la  mission  de 

.«  Scutari,  a  quitt6  Vienne^  le  4/16  courant,  porteur  d'une 
«  lettre  de  recommandation  pour  le  ConSul  Imperial,  i 
«  Scutari,  auquel  il  devra  communiquer  en  outre  une  co- 
K.pie  de  la  d6p6che  sus-raentionn6  de  Monsieur  K 

«  Ayant  t616graphi6  a  Belgrade  concernant  I'affaire  de. 
«  Banja-Lucca,  le  comity  en  a  6t^  i.nform6  que  c'est  le  jeu- 
«  no  D.,.,  qui  devra  entreprendre  le  voyage  en  question. 
«  lEn  consequence  de  cela,  nous  avons  exp^die,  avanl-hier, 
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«  le  5/17  courant,  au  Consulat  G^ndral  k  Belgrade,  1500 
«  florins  port^s,  d'aprfes  les  instructions  du  Comitd  central, 
c  ci  la  rubrique  des  d6penses  extraordinaires  §.  2.  » 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

L'auteur  de  la  depeche  precddente  est  une  Excellence ; 
celle-ci  nous  I'explique,  en  nous  apprenant  que  les  instruc- 
tions de  ladite  Excellence  ont  6t6  ex6cut^es  sans  retard. 
Quelle  exactitude !  quelle  r6gularit6  1  quelle  discipline  ! 

Comment  un  pouvoir  attaqu6  si  savamment,  si  habile- 
ment,  a-t-il  pu  resister  plusieurs  annees  !  C'estune  question 
que  nous  ne  cesserons  de  poser  et  &  laquelle  nous  ne 
voyons  qu'une  reponse : 

G'est  que  le  gouvernement  ottoman  avait,  sans  doute, 
dans  les  provinces,  des  racines  beaucoup  plus  puissantes 
qu'on  ne  le  supposait. 

N°41. 

Dilibiration  du  ComitS  central. 

Le  Comity  central  k  vote ,  dans  la  stance  du  1 1/23 
D6cembre1872,  une  resolution  d'une  tres  grande  impor- 
tance. 

«  Les  Comit6s  Slaves  dtablis  en  Russie  et  leurs  succur- 
«  sales  del'6tranger  ont  6t6fond6s  dans  le  but  de  prot^ger 
«  les  int6r6ts  Slaves  et  de  faciliter  k  nos  fr6res,  Faccom- 
«  plissement  de  leurs  devoirs  envers  la  race  enti6re.  Con- 
«  sid6rant  que  ceux  de  nos  Mres  qui  6migrent  de  leur 
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«  pays  pour  s'^tablip  en  Russie,.au  lieu  de  servir  les'in- 
«  t^rOts  dijL  slavisme,  ne  servent  que,  ceux  du  Germanisme 
«  et  du  Magyarisme.  en  Autriche  et  ceux  de  I'Islamisme 
«  et  l'HelUnism&  en  Turquie ;  d'accord  avec  la  section 
«  politique,  le  Comit6  central  arr6te  : 

«  i.  Tous  les  Comitds  de  Russie  ainsi  que  les  sous- 
«.Comit6s  et  agences  de  I'^tranger  seront  invites  ^  cesser, 
«  d6s  le  ler  janvi^r  1873,  toute  aide  et  secpurs  a  ceux  des 
«  Slaves  de  .TAutriche  et  de  la  Turquie,  qui  voudraientse 
((.rendre  en  Russie  pour  s'y  dtablir.^ 

«  2.  Les  Gomit6s,  spus-Comit^s  et  Ageaces  spnt  .tenuS 
«  d'annoncer  k  nos  fr^res  de  race  que  les  pays  Slaves  places 
«  sous  le  Joug  stranger,  ayant  besoin  duconcours  de  tous 
«  leurs  enfants,  ,pour  lutter  contre  les  ennemis  tradition- 
«  nelsde  la  cause  slave,  ceux  qui  quittteraient.  leur  pa  trie 
«  perdraient  leurs  droits  au  secours  des  Comit6s  Russes. 

«  3.  Les  personnes  qui  seraient  compromises  devant  les 
»  autorit^s  politiques  de  leur  pays,  aurontseules  le  droit 
«  de  recourir  aux  Comit6s  Slaves,  pour  obtenir  les  moyens 
«  de  passer  en  Russie. 

«  4.  Toutes-  les  sommes  destinies,  jusqu'^  present,  k 
«  faciliter  aux  Slaves  I'immigration  en  Russie,  seront  r6- 
«  parties  entre  les  sous-Comit6s  et  Agences  6tablis  a 
«  I'dstranger,  pour  6tre  distributes  ds  ceux  de  nos  fr6res, 
a  quirendront  leplus  de  services  d,  la  cause  slate. 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

On  ne  songe  jamais  k  tout.  Ces  braves  paysans  slaves, 
qui  recevaient  si  facilement  chez  eux  les  subsides  venus 
de  Russie,  avaientdu  ndcessairement  se  dire,  qu'en  allant 
s'itablir,  k  la  source  mime  de  ces  envois  d'argent  qui  leur 
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6taient  destines,  ils  pourravent  sans  doute  en  saisir 
beaucouppl.us  an  passage,  et,  entouscas,  vivre  de  la  vie 
,facile  d'emigr6  appointe.  Sans  cette  resolution  du  Comity 
central,  peut-6tre  aurions-nous  assiste  k  un  depeuplement 
g^n^raldes  provinces  slaves  de.Turquie  et  d'Aulriche, 
et,  alors,  il  n'y  aurait  plus  eu  de  question  slave  possible 
en  Orient.  Qui  sait  meme  si,  dans  un  temps  donne,  ce  n'eftt 
pas  ete  au  gouvernement  genereux  et  hospitaller,. qui  reiit 
accueilli  cette  affectueuse  immigration,  d'avoir  maille  i 
partir  avec  tant  de  «  frdres  de  race  »,  venus  on  ne  sait 
d'ou? 

N°  42. 


DSpiche  chiffrSe  de  M SecrMaire  du  Comiti  de  Moscou, 

au  Comit6  de  Vienne,  en  date  de  Moscou,  le  26  d4cem- 
bre   481%  (v.s.) 

"1* 

«  Le  Gomit6  de  Moscou  ayant  decide,  dans  sa  stance 

«  secrete  du  24  D6cembre  (5  Janvier),  d'activer  lapropa- 

«  gande  eccUsiastique  en  Bosnia  et  Herx6govine,  la  somMe 

«  de  2j500  roubles  a  6t6fix6e  a  cet  objet.  Tout  en  commu- 

«  niquant    cette  decision    au  Comit6  de  Vienne,  je   dois 

■«  ajouter  que  notre  president  vous  prie  d'enyoyer  imm^dia- 

«  tement  cette  somme  k  Mostar  et  k  S^raj6vo  et  d'exiger 

«  des  Consuls  Imp6riaux,  r6sidant  dans   las   pays  sus- 

«  mentionnfe,  qu'ils  vous  donnenb  des  details  minutieux 

«  sur  la  mani6i'e  avec  laquelle  sera  ex6cut6  ce  projet  de 

«  notre  Gomit6.» 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 
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II  est  certain  que  «  activer  la  propagattde  ecclfeiastique 
en  Bosiiie  et  en  HerzSgovine  »  6tait  une  distraction  faite 
pour  le  Comity  central  de  Moscou ;  nous  n'avons  done  rien 
Si  reprendre  4  cela;  mais  de  quelle  essence  ^taient  done 
faits  ces  «  Consuls  Imp^riauxj,  de  qui  les  Comites  se- 
crets du  Panslavisme  pouvaient  ainsi  « exiger »  des 
comptes  minutieux  de  I'emploi  de  leur  temps  ainsi  que  de 
I'argent  mis  h  leur  disposition  ? 

N"  43. 


b^pSche  chiffrie  du  ComiU  central  d  celui  de  Vienne,  en  date 
de P4tersbourg  le  27  DScembre  i872  [v.  s.) 

«  Le  Comity  de  Vienne  est  invito  a  informer  I'agence 
«  principale  de  Belgrade  que,  vu  la  commission  d'enqu6te 
«  envoy^epar  le  gouvernementTurcen  Bulgariey  11  serait 
«  prudent  de  suspendre,  pour  quelque  temps,  I'expddition 
«  d'^missaires  dans  les  districts  de  Roustchouk  et  de  Vid- 
«  din.  Tout  ce  que  I'agence  principale  de  Belgrade  pourrait 
8  faire  dans  ce  moment-ci,  ce  serait  d'entretenir  des  rela- 
«  tions  actives  avec  Toultcha  et  le  pays  de  la  Dobrudja. 
«  U occasion  est  d'autant  plus  favorable  k  cette  activite, 
«  que  les  autoriUs  turques  ne  font  plus  aucune  attention  d 
«  ce  qui  se  passe  d  Toultcha',  ce  dontnous  avons  profits, 
«  en  y  envoyant  le  capitaine  d'Etat-Major  A,..  P  .. 

«  Veuillez  6crireA  Scutari  que  le  Gouvernement  Imp6- 
«  rial  est  dispose  A  admettre  aux  Ecoles  Militaires  deux 
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«  enfants  albanais,  qui  devront  se  rendre&  Kiew,  rauHfs  de 
«  passeports  raont6n6grins. 

(Traduit  duRusse.) 

Monsieur  le  «  Capitaine  d'Elat-Major  »  A...  P...  nous 
saura  gre,  sans  doute,  de  subslituer  des  points  aux  lettres 
de  son  nom.  Ce  n'est  pas  qu'un  officier  n'ait  h  s'honorer 
parfois,  d'avoir  du  s'introduire  secretement  dans  une  place 
de  guerre  et  ipour  fails  de  guerre.  En  ces  sortes  de  cas,  le 
danger  couru  releve  le  caractere  de  I'acte  commis ;  la  ruse 
alors  devient  d^voument,  et  dSwUment  est  courage.  Mais, 
en  temps  de  paix  et  aux  ordres  d'une  soci6t6  secrete,  c'est 
la  une  occupation,  d'od  les  Epaulettes  d'un  officier  ne 
peuvent  guere  se  tirer  propres. 


N"  44. 

Diptche  chijfrie  de  M....  Membre  da  Comite  central  au 
Comili  de  Vienne, .  en  date  de  Pitersbourg  le  3i  Janvier 
(ii  f6wier)  i873. 

It  Par  ordre  'de  S.  A.  Mgr  •*,  le  Comitds  de  Vienne 
«  est  invito  k  envoyer  immMiatement  un  de  ses  membres 
«  k  Craguj^vatz,  pour  prdsider  la  reunion  des  cercles 
«  principaux  de  I'initiative  nationale.  Ce  d616gu6  aura  soin 
«  de  diriger  ractivit6;des  cercles,  vers  le  but  que  nous  vous 
«  avons  indiqud  dans  notre  t^legramme  en  date  du  18i3Q 
«  Octobre  1872.  H  devra.  par  consdiquent,  eari^'er  des  chef 9 
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'•«  dela  Mlada  Srbadia,  que  les  armes  qu'ils  auront  rejues, 
«  tant  du  gouvernement  Serbe  que  de  notre  agence,  soient 
«  dirig^es,  sans  perte  de  temps,  vers  la  frontiers  turque. 

«  Notre  Agent  diplomatique  k  Belgrade  va  recevoir  les 
«  instructions  n6cessaires,  pour  faciliter  d,  voire  diUgui 
«  I'accomplissement  de  sa  mission  et  mettre  a  sa  disposi- 
«  tion  les  sommes  d*argent,  dont  il  pourra  avoir  besoin. 

«  Apr6s  avoir  achevd  ses  travaux  k  Graguj6vatz,  votre 
«  d616gu6  devra  se  rendre  a  Bucharest ,  pour  s'y  entendre 
0  avec  les  chefs  du  Comity  Bulgare ,  sur  les  nouvelles 
«  bases  d'aprfes  lesquelles  devront  6tre6tablis  lesnouveaux 
«  cepclesnationaux,  dans  les  villes  etbourgades  de  la  rive 
«  droite  du  Danube. 

«  N.-B.—Gesi  le  nomm6  D.,membre  du  Comit6  deVienne 
a  et  sous-chef  de  I'Agence  de  Pesth,  qui  a  6t6  charg6  de 
«  cette  mission.  II  part  de  Pesth  le  5/17  F6vrier.» 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

«  L'initiative  nationale !  »  voili  un  mot  qui  sonne  k 
merveille  et  qui  a  du  tourner  bien  des  letes.  Soyons  done 
indulgent  pour  cet «  Agent  diplomatique  »,  qui  6tait  charge 
de  «  faoiliter  I'accomplissement  de  la  mission  »  de  I'^mis- 
saire,  en  mettant  «  i  sa  disposition  I'argent »,  dont  il 
pouvait  avoir  besoin. 

Ses  «  travaux  »  achev^s  k  Craguj^vatz,  cet  ^missaire 
depech6  par  I'Agence  de  Pesth  devait  s'en  aller  operer  en 
Bulgane.  Nobles  jeunes  Magyares,  qui  6tes  venus  apporter 
ici  I'expression  des  sentiments  fraternels  de  vos  gdn^reux 
compatriotes,  vous  >douliez-vous  que  c'est  de  chez  vous, 
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de.votre  propre  capitale,  quepartaient  les  [instruments  de 
la  machination  bulgaro-slave  ? 

N°.45. 

DSpkhe  chiffrSe  de  I'Agence  de  Belgrade, 
auComMde  Vienne,  en  date  du  6/18  Fivrier  i87S. 

«  Les  armes  que  les'  august'e's  membres  de  Id  famille 
«  imp^riale  avaient  bien  voulu  envoyer  en  Sefbie,  sorit  d^ja 
«  arriv6es  A  Belgrade.  GrAce  au  z61e  et  k  I'adress©  d6plo- 
«  y6s  par  Monsieur  G...,  le  transport  en  a  6t6  effectu6  avec 
«  une  tr6s-grande  promptitude  et  sans  iveiller  le  moindre 
«  soupfori  des  autoritis  riceraines. 

«  Monsieur  Ristich  nous  a  fait  dire  hier,  que  I'on  a  d6ci- 
«  d6 d'envoyer de nouveaux 6missaires  k  Prizer^ne  et jusqu'a 
«  Okhrida,  pour  activer  le  mouvement  eccUsiastique,  qui 
«  s'yserait  ralenti  depuis  les  derni^res  intrigues  du  Pha- 

«  nar.  II  serait  a  desirer  que  Y et  H..  ..  conseillent  au 

«  Prince  Nicolas  d'y  envoyer,  de  son  c6t6,  des  agents  pour 
«  travailler^  la  realisation  dece  projet  Slave. 

{Traduit  de  Russe.) 

Les  «  augustes  membres  d'une  famille  imperiale  »  en- 
voyant,  en  temps  depaix  profonde,  des  «  armes  »  qu'il 
s'agit  d'introduire  «  sans.6veiller  le  moindre  soupfon  des 
aulorites  riveraines  »,  c'est  peutelre  fort  habile,  mais 
certainement  bien  peu  correct. 

D'autre  .  part, ,  }!L,.  Ristich :  envois ,  des  „  6misSAir^}-  pQur 
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(cactiver  le  mouvement  ecclesiastique  »,  et  c'est  le  clerg^ 
«  du  Phanar  »,  qui  est  cense  fair'e    «  des  intrigues.  » 

Le  sens  moral,  la  langue  meme,  tout  est  accommode  au 
gout  des  gourmets  de  «  I'initiative  nationale  »  et  de  «  la 
plus  sainte  des  causes  ». 

N"  46.- 


D^pkhe  chiffrSe  de  M'...  Membre  du  Comiti  central  au 
Comiti  de  Vienne,  en  date  de  Pitersbourg,  le  /0/53  fV- 
vrier  i873. 


«  Envoyez  imm6diatement  k  H 15,000  florins,  pour 

t  les  munitions  de  Belopavlitchy,  fourniture  Opuich.  Le 
«  President  du  Comit6  approuve  la  demands  des  Chretiens 
«  de  Popovo  et  Tr6bign6  ;  par  consequent,  entendez-vous 
ct  avec  VAmbassade  et  Y....  pour  fournir  vite  aux pop'u- 
«  latioTisles  armes  et  munitions,  dont  elles  ontbesoin. 

«  N.-B.  M.  .  H....  e3t  Consul  A  Trieste,  ou  se  trouve 
«  aussi  la  maison  de  commerce  Opuich,  qui  a  entrepris  la 
a  fourniture  des  munitions  de  Belopavlitchy,  tribu  montd- 
«  n6grine. 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

Du  moment  ou  le  President  du  ComitS— nous  savons 
qu'on  le  qualifie  d'auguste  —  approuve,  I'ambassade  n'a 
qu'i  faire  vite  I'ceuvre  <r^s-c/ir^<imne  d'envoyer  ci  ces  pau- 
VFes  Chretiens  de  Popovo,  tout  ce  dont  lis  ont  besoin, 
c'6st-i-dire  des  «  armes  »  et  des  ((munitions*. 
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N°  47. 


Dep^che  chiffH  de  M^  .  .  .  DSleguS  du  Comii  de  Vienne, 
au  Comili  de  Vienne,  en  date  de  Cragujivatz,  le  i5/27 
FSvrier  4873. 


«  Les  chefs  des  cercles  de  I'initiative  nationale,  que  j'ai 
«  r^unis  ce  matin,  m'ont  d6clar6  que  leurs  agents  se  sont 
«  d6j^  install^s  dans  les  principales  locality  de  I'ancienne 
«  Serbie.  Les  nouvelles  qu'ils  en  regoivent  assez  r6guli6- 
«  rement  sont  trfes-encourageantes,  excepts  celles  qui 
«  viennent  de  la  partie  m6ridionale  de  la  province. 

«  Apr6s  avoir  expliqu6  k  ces  Messieurs  les  vues  du  co- 
«  mit6  et  les  instructions  que  vous  m'avez  charge  de  leur 
«  de  leur  communiquer,  ilsse  sont  mis  ^  mon  enti6re  dispo- 

«  sition.  Deux  de  ces  Messieurs,  (y B et  M....  D...'..) 

«  6tant  aussi  membres  principaux  de  la  Mlada  Srbadia,  ils 
»  m'ont  assur6  que  leur  soci6t6  6tait  prSte  kdiriger  vers  lu 
«  fronti&re  tunque  les  armes,  qu'elle  aoait  refues  dans  le 
«  temps, 

«  Le  gouvernement  Serbe,  tout  en  ayant  I'air  d'ignorer 
«  ce  qui  se  passe  A  Cragugeyatz,  n'en  est  pas  moins  tr6s- 
«  dispos6  en  faveur  des  cercles  de  I'initiative.  II  y  aquatre 
a  jours,  le  lieutenant-colonel  Lechjanin  (membre  secret  de 
«  la  Mlada  Srbadia)  a  fait  parvenir  k  nos  amis  1000  ducats 
«  de  la  part  du  Prince. 

«'Apr6s-demain,  jepars  pour  Bucharest,-  d'oii  je  vous 
a  6crirai  d6s  mon  arriv^e.  ' 
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«  Noms  des  agents  que  le  Comit6  Serbs   de  I'initiative 
«  nationaleaenvoy^s  derniSrement  dans  I'ancienne  Serbie. 
«  1.  -  S.  B, 
«  2.  —  M.  V, 
«  3.  —  T.  M, 
«  4.  —  Y.  G, 
«  5.  -  N.  T, 
«  6.  —  B.  C. 

(Traduit  du  Russe.) 

Peut-etre  est-ce  une  faute  de  ne  point  4crlfe  tout  au 
long  le  nom  de  ces'six  agents,  dont  nous'ne  doilnons  ici  que 
leslettres  initiales  ;  peut-elre  serait-il  plus  moral  de  leur 
infliger  le  stigmate  de  la  publicity;  peut-6tre,  grjice  au  voile 
indulgent  dont  nous  les  couvroiis,  pourront-ils  continueri 
corrompre  I'esprit  et  le  coeur  des  malheureux  paysans 
qu'ils  sont  parvenus,  une  premiere  fois,  k  jeter  dans  la 
voiedu  desordre.  Mais,  chAtier  n'est  point  notre  affaire; 
notre  but  est  plus  61eve ;  ce  que  nous  avons  eu  en  vue  en  . 
entreprenantcette  publication,  c'est  un  enseignement ;  k 
I'Europe,  que  menace  toute  cette  vaste  trame  mise  par 
nous  enlumiere,  k  I'Europe  d'en  profiler.  Un  immense  r6- 
seau  de  sociel^s  secretes,  puissanles  et  richement  dot^es, 
en^eloppe  une  grande  partie  des  Etats  dont  elle  se  compose 
etpeut,  au  gr6  des  plus  d^teslables  corivoitises,  y  determi- 
ner deformidables  explosions.  Qu'elle  ouvre  les  yeux  enfin 
sur  les  dangers  qui  I'entourent,  car,  sauvee  une  premiere, 
fois  par  I'^nergie  inattendue  de  celui  qu'on  appelait  «  le 
malade  »,  ellepourrait,  qu.elque  jour,  s'abimer  .dans .  un 
precipice  trop  profond  pour  ^tre  combl6  k  tempa. 
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VII 


Nous  avons  pu,  dans  les  pages  qui  precedent,  etudier  les 
allures  des  conspirateurs  de  bas  etage,  le  style  des  agents 
diplomaliques  d'un  ordre  moyen,  et  la  maniere  des  Excel- 
lences. 

Voyons  maintenant  le  ton  des  Altesses : 

N<'48. 

Letlre  de  S.  A.  Mgr****  d  S.  Al.  Mg"^.  Cettigae  iOjSS 
DScembre  1872. 


«  Les  sentiments  de  haute  bienveillance  et  de  viC  int6- 
«  r6t  que  Votre  Altesse  Imperiale  ne  cesse  de  t^moigner  a 
«  mon  vaillant  mais  infortun6  peuple,  me  donnent  la  con- 
«  fiance  de  m'adresser  a  Votre  Altesse  Imperiale,  en  vous 
«  exposant  sincSrement  la  triste  position  dans  laquelle 
«  nous  nous  trouvons,  et  les  efforts  presque  surhumains 
«  auxquelsmon  gouvernementest  oblig6  derecourir,/)OMr 
«  nepas  etrepins  au  dipourvu. 

«  Par  les  deux  lettres  que  je  me  suis  permis  d'adresser 
«  h  Votre  Altesse  Irap6riale  aux  mois  de  Septembre  et 
«  d'Octobre,  vous  avez  pu  voir,  Monseigneur,  ce  qu'ont 
«  cout6  k  mon  gouvernement  I'affaire  de  Golachine  et 
«  I'abandon  dans    lequel   nous    nous    sommes    trouvfe. 
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«  gr4ce  aux  exigences  d'une  politique  hostile  cl  tout  mou- 
«  vement  slave.  Depuis  le  jour,  ou  les  vaillants  d^fenseurs 
«  du  dernier  asile  de  la  libert6  des  Slaves  m6ridionaux 
«  ont  ci,'u  de  leur  devoir  de  se  jeter  contre  les  barbares 
«  ennemis  de  notre  religion,  nous  nous  voyons  ici  6treints 
«  d'un  cordon  de  fer,  qui  va  en  se  resserrant,  et  finira 
«  malheureusement  par  provoquer  des  luttes  beaucoup 
«  plus  sanglantes  que  celle   de  Colachine. 

«  Les  rapports  de  M""  I...  ayant  diiment  renseign6  le  mi- 
«  nist^re  imperial  sur  toutes  les  intrigues  et  machinations 
«  des  autorit^s  turques  de  I'Albanie,  je  crois  inutile  d'y 
«  revenir,  et  me  bornerai  seulement  a  aj  outer  que,  grAce 
«  aux  moyens,  tant  en  argent  qu'en  armes,  dont  dispose 
«  mon  voisin  de  Scutari,  la  plus  grande  partie  de  mes 
«  alli6s  de  la  veillenous  font  actuellement  ddfaut;  nous 
«  finirons  tr6s  probablement par perc^re  le  reste,  si  leGou- 
«  vernement  Imperial  ne  nous  vient  en  aide,  dans  ce 
«   moment  si  critique   de  notre  existence. 

«  Pour  parer  aux  mines  et  embiiches  qui  nous  sont  dres- 
«  s6esdu  c6t6  de  I'Albanie,  j'ai  fait  envoyer  de  nombreux 
«  agents  dans  les  pays  limitrophes.  Mes  imissaires  ont 
«  pu  m6me  parvenir  jusqu'aux  coins  les  plus  recul^s  de 
«  I'Albanie,  et  y  obtenir  quelques  succ6s.  Mais  Votre 
«  Altesse  Imp^riale  comprendra  ais6ment  que  ces  succ6s 
«  ne  nous  garantissent  nullement  I'avenir,  vu  la  modicitd 
«  de  nos  moyens,  et  les  nombreux  d^tachements  de  trou- 
«  pes  qui  occupent  le  littoral  du  lac  de  Scutari. 

«  Ce  qui  nous  console  un  pen  dans  la  triste  position 
«  oil  nous  nous  trouvons,  c'est  le  d6veloppement  que  prend 
«  tons  les  jours  I'^tablissement  de  Tchernoevitz-Retchka. 
«  Grace  au  zMe  de  MM.  S....et  B...,  nous  y  avons  d^j^ 
«  amass6    12,000  fusils    Krenk,  4,500  Berdan,  6,800 
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«  pistolets  am^ricains,  7,000  sabres  de  dragon  et  3 
«  batteries  de  montagne.  Lorsque  nous  aurons  les  mi- 
«  trailleuses  et  mortiers,  ainsi  que  les  25,000  carabines 
,«  am^ncaines  avec  les  cartouches  et  munitions  de 
«  guerre];que  nous  atait  promis  le  Gouvemement  Imp6- 
«  rial,  nous  serons  en  etat  de  commencer  la  lutte.  En 
«  attendant,  je  fais  venir  tous  les  mois,  a  Retchka  ainsi 
«  qu  a  Negoche,  des  centaines  de  jeunes  gens  de  I'int^- 
«  rieur  ainsi  que  des  provinces  limitrophes,  pour  s'y 
«  exercer  au  maniement  des  armes  europ6enne3.  Grace  a 
«  ce  syst^me  adapt6  aux  moeurs  du  pays,  nous  serons  en 
«  6tat  de  lancer,  en  cas  de  besoin,  plus  de  30,000  hommes 
«  parfaitement  exerc6s  et  brulant  du  disir  de  comhattre 
«  I'ennemi  commun. 

«  La  seule  chose  qui  nous  tourmente,  ce  sonl  les  arme- 
«  ments  et  fortifications  des  Turcs,  auxquels  on  nous 
«  empeche  de  mettre  obstacle.  C'estjustement  sur  cet  objet 
«  \k  que  je  prends  la  liberty  d'attirer  Tattention  de  Votre 
«  Altesse  Imp^riale.  Les  conseils  que  nous  recevons  du 
«  Gouvernement  Imperial  soraient  tr6s-salutaires  &\id6- 
«  veloppement  de  mon  pays,  si  les  Turcs  restaient  tran- 
«  quilles.  Malheureusement,  il  n'en  est  rien.  Tandis  que 
.«  nous  sommes  forces  "de  rester  les  bras  crois6s,  nos  voi- 
..  «  sins  se  fortifient  et  prennent  les  mesures  n^cessaires 
«  pour^nous  couper  tout  acc&s  (t  I'int&rieur  de  I'Albanie 
«  et  de  I'Herzigovine.  Si  cet  6tat  de  choses  dure  encore 
«  une  dizaine  de  mois,  nous  nous  verrons  dans  I'impossi- 
«  bilit6  absolue  d'entreprendre  quelque  chose  de  s^rieux 
«  centre  les  Turcs,  tandis  que  ceux-ci  pourront  p6n(§- 
«  trer  facilement  chez  nous,  pour  r6p6ter  les  carnages  de 
«  la  dernifere  campagne. 
«  Tout  en.  soumettant  ces    considerations  a  la  haute 
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«  appreciation  de  Votre  Altesse  Imp6riale,  j'ose  La  prier 
«  d'interc6der  en  notrefaveur,  auprte  du  Gouvernement 
«  Imperial.  Mon  peuple,  Monseigneur,  fonde  tout  son  es- 
«  poir  sur  la  magnanimity  du  coeur  du  Grand  Empereur 
«  de  Russie,  le  Tout-Puissant  P6re  et  Protecteur  de  lafa- 
«  mille  slave.  Votre  Altesse  Imp6riale  qui  a  manifesto 
«  tarit  de  fois  sa  bienveillante  sollicitude  k  I'egard  de  mon 
«  peuple,  daignera,  j'ose  I'esp^rer,  couronner  ses  bien- 
«  faits,  en  nous  ohtenant  d'abord  un  nouvel  envoi  d'armes 
«  et  de  munitions,  et  ensuite,  I'autorisation  de  march,er 
«  contre  I'ennemi  de  notre  sainte  religion  et  de  la  race 
«  slave. 
«  C'est  dans  cet  espoir-l&,que  j'ai  I'honneur,  etc. 

(Traduitdu  russe.) 

Cette  lettre  est,  sans  contredit,  un  chef-d'oeuvre  du  gen- 
re. La  rouerie  ici  le  dispute  k  i'humilil^,  et  I'ambition  est 
convaincue  jusqu'i  la  naivete. 

L'auteur  fait,  dit-il,  «des  efforts  surhumains  »;  mais, 
pour  Dieu  !  qu'est-ce  qui  I'y  «  oblige  »  ?  Qui  done  k  la  moin- 
dre  intention  de  le  prendre  au  «  d^pourvu  »  ? 

II  se  plaint  des  « intrigues  et  des  machinations  des  auto- 
rit^s  Turques  de  I'Albanie  »,  tout  en  avouant  qu'il  inonde 
I'Albanie  denombreux  cc^missaires)),  dont  il  constate  les 
«succ6s».  C'est  parfait,  vraiment. 

Mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout :  Apres  avoir  d^taille  avec  com- 
plaisance le  formidable  materiel  qu'il  a  amass6  dans  son 
arsenal  de  Tcherncevitz-Retchka  ;  apres  avoir  6numer6, 
avec  une  sorte  d'amour,  les  « fusils »,  les  «  pistolets  »,  les 
a  sabres  »,  les  t  batteries  de  montagne  »  qui  s'y  troiivent 
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deji;  apres  avoir  supputS,  avec  un  accent  gros  de  d6sir,les 
a  mitrailleuses  »,  les  «mortiers»,  les  «  carabines  »  les 
a  cartouches  »  et  autres  «  munitions))  qui  y  viendront  k 
leur  tour,  car  le  «  Gouvernement  Imperial »  —  pas  le 
Gouvernement  Imperial  de  son  suzerain,  bien  enlendu  — 
les  lui  a  «  promis  » ;  apres  avoir  expliqu6  qu'il  embauche 
les  jeunes  gens  des  «  provinces  limitrophes »  de  sa  Princi- 
paute  pour  les  exercer  k  I'attaque  qu'il  medite  contre  les 
Turcs  ;  apres  tous  ces  aveux,  il  fait  k  son  auguste  corres- 
pondant  le  recit  de  ses  chagrins ;  ce  qui  le  cc  tourmente  » 
e'est  que  les  Turcs  font  des  «  armements »  et  des  «  fortifi- 
cations »,  auxqnels  il  ne  pent  pas  «  raettre  obstacle*. 

Franchement,  si  la  matiere  etait  moins  serieuse,  si  nous 
avions  lu  une  telle  epitre,  avant  que  les  torrents  de  sang 
que  nous  savons,  n'eussent  coule,  nous  n'aurions  pu  nous 
soustraire  ci  un  fou  rire. 

Vraiment,  Monseigneur,  il  vous  serait  done  bien  agreable 
de  vous  divelopper,  si  «  les  Turcs  »  avaient  la  courtoisie  de 
«  Tester  tranquilles  »  ?  Mais  point.  lis  ont  une  audace  qui 
passe  toutes  les  bornes ;  ils  osent  se  «  fortifier  »  chez  eux, 
tandis  que  vous  les  menacez  ;  ils  osent  prendre  «  des  me- 
sures  pour  vous  couper  tout  acces  a  I'interieur  de  I'Alba- 
nie  et  de  I'Herzegovine  )> !  Mais  ces  gens-li  n'ont  done  rien 
d'humain !  Quoi !  Vous  leur  preparez  les  doux  plaisirs 
d'une  attaque,  vous  dressez  «  30,000  hommes  »  a  cette 
innocente  recreation,  et  ces  mecreants  ont  le  front  de  cher- 
cher  h  vous  fermer  les  issues  de  leur  territoire  I  C'est  de 
la  derniere  indecence  ?  On  ne  trouble  pas  ainsi  les  plaisirs 
de  ses  voisins.  II  faut  etre  de  vrais^  asiatiques  comme  les 
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Turcs,  pour  vous  mettre  de  la  sorte  «  dans  I'impossibilite 
d'entreprendre  quelque  chose  de  serieux))  contreeux  I 

Aussi,  avez-vous  bien  raison  de  vous  plaindre ;  vous  Stes 
malheureux  ;  vous  souffrez  ;  vous  avez  droit  k  un  «  bien- 
fait));  on  ne  peut  sans  cruaute  vous  refuser  un  «nouvel  envoi 
d'armes  ei.  de  munitions  «  ,  pas  plus  que  « I'autorisalion  de 
marcher  contre  I'ennemi  de  votre  sainte  religion  et  de  la' 
race  Slave  » 

Tenez,  Monseigneur.  parlous  serieusement.  Apres  tout, 
vous  avez  conquis  des  droits  au  respect ;  car,  si  vous  avez 
eu  una  fausse  politique,  du  moins  avez-vous,  dit-on,  justifi6 
d'une  vraie  bravoure.  Et  puis,  quelqne  chose  nous  dit  que 
vos  ennemis  d'aujourd'hui  seront  peut-etre  vos  meilleurs 
amis  de  domain.  Parlous  done  serieusement,  car  le  sujet' 
est  serieux  : 

Nous  vous  le  disons,  mon  Prince,  avec  toute  la  vraie 
deference  qui  est  due  k  votre  haul  rang  ;  I'ennemi  de  votre 
«  sainte  religion ))  n'est  point  leTurc,  qui  vous  a  toujours 
laisse  libres,  vous  et  les  v6tres,de  la  pratiquer  6  votre  guise; 
mais  bien  celui  qui  a  jete  au  sein,  de  votre  Eglise  la  dis- 
corde  a  la  suite  de  laquelle  vous  avez  eu.pour  ministres  du 
culte,les  Ministres  des  projets  ambitieux  dont  vous  etes  des- 
tine peut-etre  k  devenir  la  pre,mierc  victime.  Croyez-en  une 
parole  convaincue,  Altesse  :  L'ennemi  de  la  race  k  laquelle 
vous  appartenez,  n'est  point  le  Turc,  qui  inaugure  une  p6- 
riode  de  liberte  pour  oublier  qu'il  a  eu  jadis  unep^riode  de 
conquete ;  non,  votre  ennemi,  I'ennemi  de  votre  race,  Mon- 
seigneur, c'est  celui-li  seul  qui  ne  s'intitule  le  «  Tout-Puis- 
sant P^re  et  Protecteur  dei  la  famille  slave  )),que  pour  arri- 
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ver  un  jour  iVasservir,  il'annuler,  h\a.  detruire,comme  il 
s'efforce,  depuis  un  siecle,  d'asservir,  annuler  et  detruire  la 
noble  race  des  Jagellons  chez  qui  il  est  aussientre  comme 
un  Protecleur,  comme  un  Pere.  Prince,  demandez  au  passe 
las  secrets  de  I'avenir.  II  n'est  que  temps. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  la  conspiration  n'avait  pas  pour  seul 
champ  d'operations  les  Provinces  Europeennes  delaTur- 
quie  ;  qu'elle  s'etendait  egalement  a  celles  d'Asie  et  d'Afri- 
que. 

Nous  craindrions  de  fatiguer  I'attenlion  du  lecteur  en 
greffant  sur  la  question  Slave  d'autres  questions,  qui  trou- 
veront  leur  place  ailleurs.  Nous  nous  bornerons  done  k  ex- 
traire  d'un  dossier,  non  moins  volumineux  que  celui  qu'on 
vient  de  lire,  le  document  ci-apres : 

Lettre  confidentielle  de  M''  X. . .  d  S.  A.  M^^  *****. 
Pera,  Constantinople,  i8/30  Mai  i87i. 

«  Je  m'empresse  de  remercier  V.  A.  pour  la  lettre  dont 
«  EUe  a  bien  voulu  m'honorer,  en  date  du  Gaire,  le  8  Mai. 

«  Je  croi^  en  m6me  temps  devoir  vous  informer,  Monsei- 
«  gneur,  que  le  Consul-G6n6ral  Imperial  en  Egypte  m'a 
«  rapports  rexpos6  de  I'entretien,  dont  il  a  6t6  bonor6  par 

«  Votre  Altesse. 

«  Je  suis  tr6s  afflig6  que  Votre  Altesse  ait  voulu  donner 
«  aux  nouvelles  que  je  lui  avais  transmises  par  ma  lettre 
«  du  15  Avril,  une  touts  autre  signification  que  celle  que 
„  j'avais  en  vue.  Si  Votre  Altesse  veut  bien  se  rappeler  ce 
«  que  je  lui  disais,  en  lui  communiquant  les  renseigne- 
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"  ments  en  question,  EUe  verra  que  je .  la  f^licitais  de  la 
«  bonne  tournure  que  commencent  ^  prendre  les  affaires 
«  de  rOrient.  Je  lui  disais  que  I'Europe  est  tellement  6pui- 
«  s6e  de  la  derni^re  guerre,  et  1' esprit  public,  si  dispose 
«  &  la  paix,  que  le  premier  qui  voudrait  la  troubler  se  ver- 
«  rait  mis  de  suite  au  ban  de  la  Soci6t6  Europ6enne.  Or, 
«  quoi  de  plus  heureux  pour  Votre  Altesse,si  laTurquie, 
«  excit^e  de  tous  c6t6s,  se  jetait  follement  contre  I'Egyptej 
«  sans  y  6tre  pouss^e  par  une  cause  legitime  et  r^elle.  Le 
«  Gouvernement  de  Votre  Altesse  n'aurait  qn'k  se  d6fendre 
«  quelques  jours,  tout  en  protestant  contre  I'esprit  de  con- 
«  quSte  ottoman,  et  I'intervention  se  ferait  jour  &  travers 
«  tous  les  obstacles,  r6clam6e  mSme  de  ceux  qui  ne  cessent 
«  de  nous  poser  en  missionnaires  de,  la  revolution    en 

«  Orient. 

«  Tout  en  vous  rappelant,  Monseigneur,  ces  consid^ra- 
«  tions,je  me  permettrai  d'expliquer  encore  plus  clairement 
«  la  pens6e  du  Gouvernement  Imperial.  Pour  la  r^ussite 
8  de  nosprojets,  il  est  urgent  que  I'Egypte  se  trouve  encore 
«  tranquille.  Armez-vous^  faites  tous  les  pr^paratifs  n6ces- 
«  saires  a  une  longue  guerre,  contractez  des  trait^s  d'al- 
«  liance  defensive  et  offensive  avec  la  Gr6ce,  la  Serbie  et  la 
«  Roumanie  (en  quoi  nous  vous  aiderons  indubitablement) 
«  et  continuez  de  disputer  pas-&-  pas  les  pretentions  de  la 
«  Cour  Suzerains. Que  le  Gouvernement  Egyptieri  se  montre 
«  digne  et  inflexible  dans  ses  relations  avec  la  Porte,  et  il 
«  il  pent  6tre  stir  de  la  victoire.  Plus  on  vous  verra  ferme 
«  et  intraitable,  plus  I'irritation  des  Ministres  du  Sultan 
«  augmentera  et  aboutira  4  une  explosion.  G'est  alors  que 
«  I'Egypte  connaitra  et  appr6ciera  I'amitie  Russe,  toute 
«  diff^rente  de  la  protection  Frangaise  qui,  apr^s  avoir 
«  pouss6  k  la  guerre  I'illustre  Aieul  de  Votre  Altesse,  s'est 
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content6e  de  le  soutenir  platoniqu&ment  et  rabandbriner. 
«  a  la  vengeace  ottoraane. 

«  J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre,  etc.  etc. 

11  faut  savoir  que  lalettreduS  Mai,  k  laquelle  repond 
celle  que  nous  venons  de  transcrire,  exprimait  de  vives  ap- 
prehensions quant  k  des  «  mesures  coercitives  »,  que  le 
«  Ministere  Aali  Pacha  »  paraissait  dispose  k  prendre.  M' 
X...,  comme  on  le  voit,  rassureson  illustre  correspondant 
sur  les  consequences  que  ces  «  mesures  »  peuvent  avoir. 
«  Armez-vous,  contractez  des  traites  d'alliance  offensive  et 
defensive  avec  la  Grece,  la  Serbie  et  la  Roumanie  ».  Quand 
I'irritation du  Ministere  aboutira  kune  «  explosion")),  alors 
vous  connaitrez  le  prix  de  «  Tamilie  Russe  )) 

La  coercition,  loin  d'etre  a  craindre,  devait  done  etre 
provoquee.  Ne  fallait-il  pas  en  effet  determiner  «  I'explo- 
sion  »,  dut  lemalheureux  qui  selaissait  prendre  a  ces  bel- 
les promesses,  sauter  tout  le  premier.  Heureusement  pour 
lui,  ce  dernier  n'a  eu  d'audace  que  pour  s'engager.  Au 
moment  de  1' execution,  le  coeur  semble  lui  avoir  manque. 


VIII 


Nous  n'irons  pas  plus  loin.  Ge  document  sera  le  dernier 
de  la  serie  actuelle.  II  a  une  valeur  veritable,  non  seule- 
ment  parce  qu'il  temoigne  de  ce  que  le  complot  s'etendait 
jusqu'auxliraites  les  plus  recul6es  de  I'Empire,  mais  aussi 
en  ce  qu'il  donne  une  idee  des  procedes  d'embauchage  de 
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I'habile  M.  X... :  Faites-wus  battre  pour  que  nous  ayons 
^occasion  de  venir  d  votre  aide  el  devous  procurer  ainsi  noire 
«  amili^  »  !  Si  cette  pitoyable  logique  a  pu  convaincre  un 
Prince,  presque  un  Souverain,  comment  nous  6tonnerions 
qu'elle  ait  trouve  sans  defense  des  milliers  de  paysans 
ignorants,  aux  yeux  desquels  on  faisait  miroiter  toutes  les 
perspectives  de  bonheur  que  pouvait  offrir  I'amitid «  du 
Tout-Puissant  Protecteur  et  Pere  de  la  grande  famille 
Slave  »  ? 

Un  autre  Prince  s'y  est  laiss6  prendre  aussi ;  la  mal- 
heureuse  Serbie  sail  aujourd'hui  ce  qu'il  lui  en  coute ' 


IX 


CONCLUSION. 


Nous  avions  promis  de  dresser  le  Ulan  des  respouabi- 
lilis. 

Notre  but  est  attaint.  Apres  la  lecture  des  pieces  qui 
remplissent  ce  volume,  le  doute  n'est  plus  permis  :  La 
crise  orientale  est  le  r<5sultat  d'une  conspiration  6trangere, 
que  nous  ne  nous  attarderons  pas  k  caracteriser  une  fois 
de  plus. 

Mais  le  Conspifateur  a  toutes  les  audaces.  Apres  avoir 
provoqu61a  r^volte,  il  met  obstacle  h.  la  pacification.  II  veut 
dit-il,  que  I'execution  des  r^formes  soit  garantie.  Garantie  ? 
Par  qui  ?  Par  lui  ?  Voyons  comment  il  execute  ses  propres 
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promesses;  alors  seulement   nous  saurons  jusqu'4  quel 
point  il  estdigne  de  garanlir  les  promesses  d'autrui. 

Lors  du  Congres  de  Paris,  I'Europe,  emue  des  souffran- 
ces  de  la  Pologne,  voulut  souleveria  question  de  cette  mal- 
heureuse  contree.  Le  Oomte  Orloff,  Plenipotentiaire  Russe, 
insinua  que  S.  M.  L'Empereur  Alexandre  voulailinaugurer 
son  regne  par  des  mesures  liberatrices.dont  tons  ses  sujels, 
sans  distinction,  devaient  beneficier ;  que,  dans  ces  condi- 
tions, il  serait  p^nible  h  S.  M.  de  se  voir  ainsi  enlever  le 
m^rite  de  I'initiative  :qu'en  consequence,  le  Congres  etait 
prie  de  ne  point  traiter  la  question  Polonaise. 

On  acceda  k  cette  pri^re,  apres  avoir  toutefois  obtenu 
du  PlenipotenliaireRusse  la  promesse  solennelle  de  cer- 
taines  mesures  liberales,  et  notamment,  des  trois  points  ci- 
apres : 

Amnistie  generale. 

Retablissement  de  la  langue  Polonaise. 

Liberie  de  conscience. 

U amnistie  fut  en  effet  proclamee  le  15/27  Mai  '1856.  — 
Des  le  mois  de  Juin  suivant,  un  Oukase  prononpait  la 
confiscation  des  biens  de  trois  Polonais,  pour  le  fait  d' avoir 
servi  dans  I'armSe  rivolutionnaire  de  Hongrie  (en  4848). 

Le  retablissement  de  la  langue  polonaise  n'eut  pas  uri 
meilleur  sort,  temoin  I'incident  de  Kamienec,  oil  S.  M. 
I'Empereur  Alexandre,  refusant  de  recevoir  une  petition 
qui  lui  etait  presentee  k  ce  sujet,  rappela  :  «  qu'il  etait 
«  Erapereur  de  Russie  ;  qu'il  ^tait  sur  le  sol  Russe  ;  que 
«  ceux  qui  lui  parlaient  etaient  tons  Russes ;  qu'il  no 
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«  voulait  rien  avoir  k  faire  avec  la  Pologne  et  les    ol«- 
«  nais.  »  (i) 

Quant  k  la  libertede  conscience,  il  suffira,  pour  avoir  une 
idee  de  la  maniere  dont  elle  a  ete  respectde,  de  lire 
le  document  suivant,  qui  date  de  sept  ann^es  apres  le  Con- 
gres  de  Pans. 

'.■     Circulaire  adressie  par  le  chef  militaire  du  dis  trict  de 
Wilkomir  au  chef  de  police,  major  Schljkoff 

«  Eu  6gard  aux  meurtres  et  brigandages  qui  ne  cessent 
«  de  se  renouveler,  j'ai  resolu  de  publier  dans  le  district 
«  ce  qui  suit : 

«  J'attribue  tons  ces  dfeordres  au  penchant  av6r6  du 
«  Clerg6  Catholique  au  brigandage  et  ds  la  rebellion,  pen- 
«  chant  commun  d,  tout  le  clergi  catholique,  depuis  le 
«  Sainf-P&re  Pie  IX  et  ses  cardinaux  d,  Rome,  jusqu'au 
«  des^ervant  de  la  plus  pauvre  des  Sglises  de  Lithuanie. 
«  C'est  pourquoi  j'ai  d6ci'6t6  : 

«  1°  Lorsque  les  brigands  s'approcheront  des  villages, 
«  on  s'empressera  de  rappeler  aux  pr6tres  leur  devoir, 
«  qui  consiste  h  alter  au  devant  d'eux  avec  la  croix  et 
«  I'Evangile,  et  non  avec  le  pain  et  le  sel,  comme  ils  le 
«  font  jusqu'a  present.  Ils  devront  faire  appel  ^  la  persua- 
«  sion,  employer  toute  leur  Eloquence  pour  emp6cher  ces 
a  mis6rables  de  commettre  des  crimes ;  on  ne  permettra 
«  enjin  aux  rebelles  de  p6n6trer  dans  le  village  qu'en  pas- 
«  sant  sur  le  corps  des  pretres. 

«  S'il's  font  cela,  je  m'empresserai  d6  rapporter  leurs 
a  exploits  &  r^vSque  deVilna  et  au  Pape  Pie  IX  ^Rome, 

(1)  VEgVm  Catlwlique  en  Pologne  par  P.  Lesooeur,  T.  I,  p.  2G6. 
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„      ur  quecespretres  martyrs  n'aientpas  trop  longtemps 
«  a  attendre  leur  canonisation.  • 

«  Les  pr6tres  qui  n'auront  pas  suivi  k  la  lettre  mes 
«  dispositions,  sei'ont  mis  en  6tat  d'arrestation  par  mon 
«  ordre,  traduits  ensuite  devant  le  conseil  de  guerre,  et 
«  les  proc6s-verbaux  dresses  en  vingt  quatre  heures  ;  ils, 
«  serontjug^s  comme  ajant  prisune  pai't  active  a  Finsur- 
«  rection. 

«  2°  Les  pr^tres  seront  responsables  de  tous  les  meur- 
«  tres  commis  dans  leurs  paroisses  respectives  ;  ils  r6- 
«  pondront  de  leur  tete  et  de  leurs  Mens,  pour  lous  les 
a  crimes  commis  et  k  commettre. 

«  J'ai  pri6  MM.  les  propridtaires  de  coop6rer  k  la  paci- 
«  fication  du  pays,  en  faisant  des  concessions  a,  leilrs 
«  paysans  et  en  donnant  a  leurs  i-apports  avec  eux,  un 
«  cachet  tout  particulier  de  bont6  et  de  bienveillance. 

«  C'est  pourquoi,  j'ai  d6cr6t6  : 

«  1°.  J'organiserai  imm6diatement  des  administrations 
«  militaires  dans  les  domaines  de  ceux  des  proprietaires 
«  qui  surchargent  les  paysans  de  pretentions  d6plac6es ; 
«  en  d'autres  termes,  j'enverrai  des  garnisons  militaires 
«  pour  /aire  un  peu  le  manage  k  la  place  des  propri6- 
«  taires. 

((  Je  mattrai  sans  retard  sous  sequestre  les  biens,  de  ceux 
«  des  proprietaires  que  je  reconnaitrai  decid^ment  inca- 
<t  pables  de  g6rer  leurs  fortunes.  J'emploierai  leurs  reve- 
<i  nus  k  pacifier  le  pays  et  k  etouffer  la  rebellion. 

Le  Colonel  Moller. 
29/17  aout  1863.  (1) 

(1)  Le  Code  rouge.  Dentu.  Paris  1863,  p.  36. 
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II  serait  peut-etre  habile  de  laisser  le  lecteur  sous  Tim- 
pression  de  ddgout  qu' excite  ce  document,  oil  la  ferocite 
se  montre  cynique  jusqu'au  grotesque. 

Mais  il  nous  reste  un  dernier  devoir  k  remplir. 

Les  pages  qui  precedent  contiennent,  nous  I'avons  dit, 
un  enseignement. 

Qu'elles  soient  aussi  un  avertissement : 

La  Russie,  dejou^e  dans  ses  plans  k  la  Conference  de 
Constantinople,  pent  essayer  de  transporter  son  action  sur 
un  autre  terrain.  Elle  pent  tenter  encore  une  fois  d'entrai- 
ner  I'Europe  k  une  entente  commune. 

Or,  les  revelations  dont  ce  volume  est  plein  ne  permet- 
tent  plus  k  I'Europe  de  s'y  tromper. 

L'entente  avec  la  Russie  disormais  ne  pourrait  porter 
qu'un  nom  :  la  complicity. 


FIN. 


